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PREFACE. 


A Book ov Wokoers requires but a brief introductien. 
0«r title-page tells its own tale and forms the best expo- 
aition of the contents of the volume. 

Everything that is marvellous carries with it much that 
Is instructive, and, in this sense, “ Ten Thousand Wonderful 
Things,*’ may be made useful for the highest educational 
irnTpOSCSi. Events which happen in the regular course have 
s ifei# claim to a place in any work that professes to be a legis- 
IHK pf what is uncoramon; and were we to select such 
l^ondew only as are capable of familiar demonstration, we 
* should destroy their right to he deemed wondrous, and, at 
JIms spme time, defeat the very object which we profess to 
httvO in view, A marvel once explained away ceases to be 
a lUarvdL For thiMreason, while rejecting everything that 
' ! ji« ©hviouslf fictitious and untrue, we have not hesitated to 
)iii»ert many incidents which appear at first sight to be wholly 
.f-.'iociwiible. 

Ii'> 

In the present work, interesting Scenes from Nature, 
^^aaitiei of Art, Ccstume and Customs of a bygone 

S gather predominate; but we have devoted many of 
^ to descriptions of remarkable Occurrences, beau* 
ii|nd|cape#, stupendous Water 'falls, and sublime Sea- 
II Jl ii'truo that,, some of our Ulusfra**®"* way »«» 
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be beautiful according to the sense in which the worti w 
generally used; hut they are all the more curious wad 
characteristic, as well as truthM, on that account ; for 
whatever is lost of beauty, is gained by accuracy. Whftl 
is odd or quaint, strange or startling, rarely possesses mHch 
claim to the picturesque and refined. Scrape the rust 
’ an antique coin, and, while you make it look more shinuilt, 
fou invariably render it worthless in the ^es of a collector. 
To polish up a fact which derives its value either from th» 
strangeness of its nature, or from the quaintnws of ite rwurra- 
tion, is like the obliterating process of scrubbing up « 
painting by one of the old masters. It looks all the cleanei 
for the operation, but, the chances are, it is spoilt as a wwl 
of art. 

We trust it is needlm to say that we have dbeid fM 
pages against everjthing that can be considered olilets 
» tionable in its tendency ; amd, while every statewient h 
this volume has been culled with conscientious care fkw 
authentic, although not generally accessible, sources, w 
, have scrupnlonsly r^ected every line that could give ofcaOi 
l- and endeavoured, in accordance with what we profws i 
to amuse by the eccentric, to startle by ll 
; unexpectcSd, and to astonish bv the nmrvolicms. ’■* 
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WONltEREUL THINGS. 


ir ITSOVINCLU. TOWNS IN rilK OLOKX TINJK. 

‘ Ih with unir antT.tetui’& sxi re tlii'L-u~“tl:ii 

tiM orauk. uiui tbu tuiuhivl. 

li*’ rK'‘-o;*-w.T wki?, hmjI hy ilu |Kml in iiumy villa , ltu irnvm 
•’ 'J • ‘ O'*! ['►.Ik- •■rlittu. aud thiii (kwiied the best 

1 1 »* ' A‘ I * 

lb I In u Ui oitu*d^ a convcnkTit ^)oU llie barbican, at 
}!a» iilii* wa- 4 iiu.uiu, douf.(tH>s turribk tu offcaderfe, kuwcvcr cart** 
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TUI trUMKi.. 

Court of Mu$tuif 0 .liwi(A% I <18 1, (hifiur,) 

^ ** The jury present that the t«iubr<‘ll he wptiirca isiid fr 

time to time, acefirdlug to the stotuto,^* 

III 1583, Mr» Mayor was to proYide a tmiihrcfl before All Saiuihi Bi 

auaer a peaaity of 




MARVKLILCmS, EARB, CURIOUS^ ANB QUAIKT, 


^4XCIEKT METHOD OF EBEEWG A WASHING ACCOHICT* 

llhakoney Marmioa, !a Ms "'* Antiquary/* says:-. 

*' i yjust revVeiwe and prefer the precedent 
i uui*.R/a*fore theae, which consum’d their wits in 
hxpmments; and ’iwasa virtuous 
Kuiulation arnfm.i^st tiienu Uisit nothing 
n hieh profit posterity should perish»” 


BAN OS, 


CUFFS. 


(MANDKERCHlEr! 

PPH! 


DRAWERS. 


}i^aiTXSHmTS.iiCBA^T£ 


P! i L 0 MJ^QVEH S:| TOWjglLS. 


Witluait n full adheri/uee to Huh dictum, \vc would ncverthek-ss athuh 
that we are indebted to tlie past Mr tlie germ of mtinv of uiir most iiu- 
purtautyiiscoveries. The luicieut washing tablet, altliough of liumbk 
preten.sious to notice, is vet a proof of the simple and effective nieansj 
fr»‘«pieritly gdopted in olden times for the economy of time and ma-j 
teriais. ’ " • • 

A reiermee to the engraving obviates a lengthened explanation. It 
will tliere be seen that if the mistress of a liimily has iiftecn pii/ow-, 
c»rc*r.s’5 Of m mfmtf coHats^ or so manp bmids^ to be mentioned in the 
washing account, slie can turn the circulai* dial, by means of the button 
or ha.rulk', to the number corresponding with the rough mark at tlie 
bidtum of the dial, above which is written sheets^ &e. Tins 

feimpk' tiiid ingenious contrivance, obviates the necessity of keeping a 
book. 

The original “wiwhing board/* from which the engmying Is taken, 
was of a iargiU’ size, and showed the niimbers very distmctlft Simikr 
di ik may be made of ciiiKT ivory or metal. 
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hair ill esteeni, was Ihat U‘r?niruiin.‘‘.: lu ^ ^ 'd ’"' ' 

tonan, stafcstimt Arhilks Aj.tt b u^u^u i mI - .--m- i.‘ ^ < 

iJjo was tlie haiiMif TmiMi{,lhi' ATr.*'i!:,in,^ A* : i..;;“r*t, 

nature had favmired hius ^vi'h s'U'U t *' -i* ? ’• 

in Home eould produce the iik.*. AuI.ujl *' i’j/ A" e*. . e. 

thouji’ht the must di.'tiup’ui^U'.h a^ |?erttisd,!:«* n>t^ i r4' * • , 

ueaafiil disposifitm, a< wi 11 a- i^reat -'•u-e. 1 1 a a t}' ^ ^ *• : I j I < | 

Castor and i*ullux bid hruwn hair : also l:j*i Ih^it k ! . 

dues nut aiqseat to have hc‘ n « d Ce ti r. s: * hut it'* *- f a 

object of aversion. A(^es h.'luu- the tlni" u:' .ludj^, i hasr \\ *s jh* u^.f 

a mark of reprobatfdu, both in tie ease ut whu 

.brother of the soeptre of I'bn'pt^ ami AbJuivl'ailnr/esir 'idet ,.ie.|'nh,d i* i 
expiation of Ms atroeitles, Kvvii the fl^rdav is MitfW'ni f’ruin ih 
■iil-omeiit4 visitation, aceordina^ to flic nn\\\n nf b d r,d u*.., 
• Asses of that colour were bl^l h '-aeh b :u <'‘Mp*bs thi 

|‘\er\ vear ihev sacrificed one hi hnrh/*' it t:> a. « h .:!« n *!1 

THH FiMST ctwrir i5mi;,-i. ly lovs.ox, 

(h>tle<‘ Is a untile of Ar dtb. <h|nM»‘d hi biit 

•, mpa-dient of the okl Lacedeinuiijau hroth, Ih* uo »^f ihiv hujy w; 
Hut known in Kn|:'land til! the y< nr jtVfb at nh ' h t fa*- Mf. M, f'diiatfl 
a Turkey nmrehanC on Ids u turn lY >m H^iiytna i. I iud ou !oies<.d f lui 

• him (me'lbsjjui't Huxser, a k *4' Haau'U. ^hu n,as u^pr‘|4! 

this litpior for hi> muster every ueoiMj!'!, s\]r\ 1 i ii.u ^ in m ? w/ifiu 

} I com]niny. 1'he merchant, thei'i' fou , hi o!d< t !•< rel i»f a ueiid < 

'bf visitants^ ordered his Utvek to open a «’oliu ■‘JiunM » 'nhoti hi did i 

I St. MichatTs Alley, in CYaaddlL Thi'- ecus t\u iSssl eoliVi ’duHW’ opera 

) in London. 

F..vrixo F'ii.' .1 ivvn.K. 

The btntlhilL of which tlic i^ubjeimd a hc mi yy. u .>• i • . ‘ 
by the keeper of the puhlie-limiHe at iiideh thi 'u.ne.; \ wn ■ i i' y A' ^ 

' as 'an attraction for all the nvichbourloaHl to nitU''’'' .■ •■ 

Bvamieif in KenL .Inly M. 'ITlid*. ■— A siraii:'!-' iv/;'S} e. t 

preform a Tryal of Skill m >t. Liuivs's Ihyi, niieh i> tb, iiav' ; 
- Fuir for a wager of Five I>tu3a-as.'*-vi/. ^l\e s.^' te*. ut hut pouu.i' ■ 
bacon, a bushel of French beauN with twsi puuuhA loitt/ r, a <|uui1* f 
loaf, and to drink a gallon uf str^.ing bciid"' 

fox'"'Sii,ij'.H!> nv A si\ vv, 

. At Pensey, a swan sitting on lo-r cu:;m, ou uii« A-h? of the riim 
ibscrved a fox 'swimming towards her l'iv»in the oj^jiusiti' vide ; righ.tf 
-judging she could I>e4 g.tapple with tlic fnii in Irt own cleiiHiit, %'h 
jdnngcd into, the water, and after beating him off hr wumi iFmc wit 

her wings, atleagth snooeeded in drowiiii.^ him. 
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iu*"jnwAniKN IX 1TB2. 

It!i Wf j!nrA.,^iy, !Hh JailuaiT, 17^^11, about ftmro’eloek in the afters 
i,4tK, li, .1^ AJilliuT £<q,., Sueretary -to the Po^t-offiee^ was in 

fii" hh at WalthuHistow tn dinisiaa and another , gentle- 

iiain ‘.vi?|i Uoi, I;- wr^- witlun a srnnll di^Tanee of his liouse 'by two 
bail * f wleon le Id a |n>tol the eoaehman’s breast, wliikt 

’‘b» "^Ktr, H it !i u baieihereh:'’!* over bis tbee^ nd)bed Mr. Tudd aad the 
u;'‘,bTb luio, '.-i' i!.* if iTold wniehes and wliat mouey tiiey had about them. 

A ■ ‘*'''01 'f'Hrd .uot IioHie all Ids lueii-servaiits * were iiiountecl ifn 

b.or'> • , t'id m .uifsi the bi;rhwa\ men : they g'otintellimice of their |ia>^inu: 

I » 'bnoj , uei f.ide on to t?horf diteh ; hut could not learn an} tliina 
‘‘ '•! tie 111. 

'£ * 1*11 i\n\iv^ ii jeiitleiiian alon^ Alderinaiihiiry, near the 

, y i‘ d by a man with an enquiry ii> to the time* ; on \U>ioh 

ruiled otU his amid wateb. I'he man imiuediutely said,,, 

I 01 t 1 ,fU' lilt vcnt\ h and yoiny money, sir, so don't make a 
TLt , rth h» ifuir nohoily hlhr, ho deliTtrcd his ;r<dd watch and four 
'j ,v ("«. H’dh Mont sihi r. The thief Miid he was in distrt^F, and liuped 
the O' would riffl tukt away his life if ever he had the o|qMU"- 

t'liidy. 

thn Titb Tninury, 1T^2. ahout twelve o'elotk. a man was, hy 
foree. dw jui d n|.» the yard of the Freneh-lhirn Inn, Hi^h llolhorii, by 
M-iui jH u.i n fq' |.¥*rKO! 2 s inukiiown and iold«td of his watt-h, four guirn us.- 
ay I ' a le '•-'bn'; whon they hroVr Ids arm and otherwise eruolly trcati‘<r 
biifu }!t was Ibniid by a euaehman, who leak him to the hospitalf > 

.ua:ifi!tsifr»r wwsinNu thk nnui' or tuk vnmi. 

In tie dfor/fia/ne. We find I lie thllowlnj^' ohst'rv.iiieo ; — 

J;**'/ Id, ! 7d1 .—lb ni '4 Mantidav- lliurralay, tliore Was dis- 

'ad'ot-d at tb' r.ai ‘|ie uinu^h'oni'. Whibha’il, to torty-eiaht imar 

0 > w Otii 1 ’**' * mb’ ;'''r wonon yhe Kina's aae lualul he'd’ and 

i' liltb', . . t tan ' 0 . and snedil howb* ei| aa, nlde'h i& ralhd ditatir; 
.(hi tba*. i \vm :i yiatters of lish and b.iiivos, t.ndressM. one 

1 ULo l{n„. Mhd oin 1ar^o‘ dryM rod; twelve red In rrina'". and idee- 
1(1 ti wioU I < rriiiLT'**, aui half qmutern louvo'’: each n«'rso!i Inul one 
1 ‘ban I -a tbi* rr'\i*»ion: after wnidi was iiistnhrdifl lo ’Inni shoi'S, 
si^'f binas, liraie'i. ami wueden ebath, and h-e/dtu-u with one teisny, 
tno ponny. throe penny, aiul four p* iiny piua.s of silver, ur,d shilsiims : 
to 1 .0 h edf'‘Ul .1' I in value. His f I race trn. I.eud Are] jhishop uf York,* 
Lord IWJh Ad'i'UKr. porfonned the aniuial e» rennmy of w-ushba IbtA 
h et of a 1 1 rtahi Tiumherpff poor in the lldyuT thapeh Wliilehalh" v hieh^i 
\\A^ Ionia rly d.,.«he by the Kinoes themselves, in imitation of our .Saviour’s •, 
p4ft»'rn iff binaihly. ite. dames 11, was the last Kiim who peiluriaed 
tili^ in pi Tsoii, llis^doiiig ho was thus reeenhai in thc‘ the iimpei Mmfd{ 

. o‘ t lis !llaunday Thursday April Id kTuebuh King 

James t!'^ Wiisldd wiphrainl kisshTthe feet of d2 pour men wu||der- 
iVtl hiitnulty. And uli the .service df IThq ''Cluifhb uf'Englaw! u«ial| 
cm that iiwasiim wm iiiulhrmecK hi-'i Alaty being |mmt all the time/’ 




tmn L Til I Mm t 


A rXCKf FIX 11. 

Sunday April I , few ilfly» 5 igo» .^ir .Sjiijoii nf 

llam|mhire, loolEiog ofer'spiite fiW wrltitii^-s, iuimil nri tfi^ 

a raemoramdum iiotiiii? tliat l.iVFI hrn;i»l wi-r* fmiri 

c*{?rtal!i spot in aa adjovtiliiK^ ficdil. fir t -«4 


n?n.iia spol m an adjovtiiiiK^ twin. Wlm^npHn hr a . 
after di^png a little in the fdatn fyiuid in a p. 

_in tlie^time of th 0 late eivil w«r.H, hv liiv "hr \i 


I i|‘; 

* r^. i:it, « 
‘t. hill 


StmTt^Oe7ttkmim*s lU. 

, TIOOFS 1^" J74fK 

yriia nkmtrons^appc>aranee of lacIhV 
hind, may seen from the following cut, eupiwt from ♦ 


hoi 


n \ i! \v 



*'\V\ X I 


slioiikli'i's, and _rciH»i«;a an ihi; Miimnit <if ,)ii- h<«p 
wears a siiial! Wig ami bag ; the skirts of hi* r..Hl ar 


^ r** UP’ fiifi 

were soinetmies of {leohnir iliflerent frum t h 

It was made, as wm*'t.hecuffeaitd luppels' 


vii w>.. If,, 
iiigly MiLill . 

ami the )}|j 

ttiriied !,;ur 
it. an e\i),sti 

dimiiw im t 

tlio Ijvml, r^arfirii 

lafly W’fif li tl'ji lif^ 

ralliy it ant 
IMlIieoatjhii.kf II mu 

1 I In 

Itwiy !'i the In, ‘ft wriin 
fi lilisrk lit«nd Willi «r 
ample frinitfiid, wipe, 
whii-li lirf 

■p* The gofstiulj.jf', 
I unit 4 t* 4 » k, 


It' ifn! of the ?.f ail tif ii.,rh 


siEoB or wiiiiauiii, 

]70r and*ws«mli'rn^^^ Htw’'"** eulch »b-, ! m 

ITfiwiv'i’ . k ^ hntisli |»os!»H<f«f>soii, ill 1713 w ||| . . 

Ss sEHSif 

sii'gcrs besides stupendous bmiries on the ‘^ian 1 . T’ 1’“*'*"* ,'*" 

hundred pieees of orflofin#.*. “ ^ tocp .''Jiu-i nii*u«ti!i;: 

the command of the Due de'cril'lm'''*1 *ft ‘>1 tIhtXHi 
of France and Spain, comnrisini Vwte*” “/ *, **' f* rt' ' <s 

battering shiml' ««-• H«e. h, si.l.. I. ,, 

each. From^theLlirSi21",!!u‘?{'’“'^ A‘».tb<t> 

them wen. set on fire bv red hot^l » t.b«uijdtd. but ultinisKeJy two „( 

preventthen. Cm W^JiSLl l'r •« 

rest of the fleet also Bufiw^knsilemwf 1 b, t^r ' 

With veiy httk Im. la S, 

iEgtigeniiiit wimdt wtr# ftifftl hf 





ftAiiNf fiftdMafe’g rutL, mBMAWASi. 

imirtfSWF p»«ml furth its irfiiiendtHis and the sqimdran 

mi n'liliid with a |anverfu! eaimcmade* But all this 

iva»te of luniuiu lil« and of |u*o|H‘rtv was tiseU-?ss on the pai-tof the assail- 
antis ; for thr piueo was held, and Oihraltar still naiuiius 

ene ef tlie prnndp.n! str»iii^di<.il4k c»f British power iti Europe* 

DuriiiiJ: t!ie pros^ress of the sk*gc% the fortitieatkms m^ere eonsideraMv 
strvu^thifrM‘d, and immwous galleries were excavated in the solid rocli» 
having p»rf -holes at which lieavvgiins were moimtedj mdiieh^ keeping up 
ill iiiceswiiit lin% fwovecl very eiiciudoiia in destroying the enemy's en- 
CiiTOpieeiits oil the huul side. Coiminiiriicatiiig with 'the upper tier of 
lliwe gftlirri*"s are two grand ex mvii thins, known as Lord C*i>riiwtl!kk 
Slid >Si, Cirorgek llallH, The hitter, which is capahle of lioMiiig several 
feiiadwd iieip has imineroiis piett‘» of oidnaisee fmntefl iti varfdui diwi- 
ttottii ftiicly to dttiruetloii cm an approaching 
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KEEHXG WEIlSr 5 tir>i: AT tniUiAM 

Tlie fullowiiij^ €iirkms amiOBf of ifa- ^.f | 

<jathc‘dral of iTiarhain, dorn?^*^ WlvilMHi wn'k, in ]:#IT 
the piwsof the arlicioH, h lak* n from tli* f 5h <•. ] 

in the treasnry al I'lurkmi;— six l;inirlr< <1 ^.ilt I * ; tv,/ 
dred white herriuf^.s, 2s* hd, ; thirty buliid sidin-n. i /<>,’ 

«akioii, os. 64.; f«mrl(i*n liliy-tni- 

23s, Id,; two liori-u loads of white ii>h, and i - " ^ 

'♦played’ sparlinirsd’ ami »'<)%, uii,| ^ i 

oareascs of oxen, sakai su .,m 

fmhj 6s. njd. ; a (|nai1cr of an ih'i'lu ho*,j> i w, tf * 

€even eareast-s ami a half of swine, in o ti 

fresh, 22s. 64, ; Ihurtoen oalvos, 2 k,v, .|4. ; 
snekingpidrers, hs. 7 id, : st:vuit\ -.-m -«*'» v./] ; 

ionrteen capons, lifiy-riino ohis'kui-i, and l.-o 4w*o - .a 
dye stones of hog’s lard, 4s. 2d, ; tnur stom - ..jM,- V. f " 

6s. 6cL ; a pottle of Tinrgar, ami apotth- of In m v. . s 
of %s and raisins, sixteen puiinds *4 nhnmdn dt. * *'•."?'* * 

3s. 7d»; pepper, sailron, emn.imnB, omi mii,r o" - 
thoiisand three Inmdritl eggs, h%, t< * >* ‘ 1 

consumptions took fdariMlarm^^ k pI 
and other feasts, among the nuaiks of iHithum, a 
years, 

CT niters i.iw, 

IJe foliimnng eurious kw ^ naeti d dm hn: imim . f Id ■} 

forthegOTcnmentof thow goina* hv mu f,* th 11,. h | L,| u ti 
In Is a mail on slrndHiard, shall h-. ’l^mnd %» f f,v d< ad im! t 

^ *'• ■*'' 'ii •« I.i* liii 

hand , jf he shall have': on! v st rook with th)!. H’lhu a* KL «■. 
|drawing blood, he shall hdtliriee dto.l d in ft "! T;'’ ' 

BKCAniTATlOX UY TU 1 . o t I li,< »‘| } t i;, 

!it.rary nltaiwiiuit... r;i:. !■.,.. 

bv &ethZH^ in ^Uli(■h t!u- r»t|,r;t i.l 

e“ll}phne •— ‘‘ It aft[Htars,’’ savs he. “to hi- i i- I--- , ■ ■■ 

impression oa the spectator, tviih the ha«t po-sihle t 


■-' inon*i Hi f | 
if* i\ ii! in 


( ION 
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At,m:mtAs mrmtt. 

It tilt rnffilur m>hjm wf Akhrmm BopleH, who was a ven 
Mirly ! iH*r. iii In* n to thv pimip ia IraiimonEer 

l.uiy* .shir |44J‘inj: hU U|»‘.m*the hall at the top of it, Ik* 

umo :u h#^ li*.ri u;iu ity wat*.r. fhig wf‘ll4:nowa jukI liigMv 

(. oaiiM. ooi? Tiii.re i'jr the British artist tliais all 

tli* oUli-h* !> yu'i ! jj.-.r, \\;is alsi> uiit i4‘ the last men wim wore 


hte with hym r 
v. s :h tlh* kvB^c- 


10 


TBH TiltJDfe»ANB WOKOKBflJL TIlIXOi » 


A TISIT to tUS OBSKIltATOET OF 111 liAAC KiiWTOJV. 

The laemorv of a g:ri*atii»cl roan itiifi|«'riVlmhlii% A tin 
years may pass muf, Wt tlm fame iliiit lias pmxtsHl the wrn, k v4 i 

^mains imsullied, and It even brlgliti‘r willi 

** Hie actions of tint ]H»t 
Smell «mwt, ami in the diii?/’ 

la an age of progress like cnir own me have frN|tientiy to nvrvt 
'' datruetiuu (sometiines neeoftsary) yf plaa-ft aiWKnateii milli flu- gi-iiii 
the past; but in the ease of Sir ImM Kcwlon we n-vertl 



fimtfoi or «i» WAic 

existing, none of whieh, perhaps, imt aiow ittttfwtiiiig tliiin the Ion 
whieh he resided, slili standing in St Mariii** Slr«?t, «*ii tli«> mmth 
of Leicester Square. The engraving!! of the inlwrior and exterior of 
building have been made from drawinp miidt on the ^po^. Ihe I; 
was long occupied as an hotel for fo»%ttef«i md wuh ktpt by c 
Pagliano. jg, iS!4 it wa|„ tooted te ptif|w«*s of i‘dm‘atic*L 
Observatory, wMcE’ ini' tie top, and where Bir TMia.c ^rntm mad' 
astronomical researches, was left in a dilapidated ccmditiyii until 1 
when two gentieinen, belcffigiBg to a committee of the ahw:*!, !i, 
repaired at their own expenw, and w^rote a brief memoir of tlm fU'i 
pher, wMoh was placed in the Ob«;rTatory, with a poitriilt of him. 

> In this hous». Sir Isaac lewtoii ir«,‘»ideil for aitnv yean ; and it 
here, aocordkjg to Ms Mogrtpher, that he dli|iea«.*9i| wider tit impi 
tendon'll of Ms beantIM ww, m elegant lionpifolitj. (hir | 
t good idea of the app«an« of the eiterior of ilwi lioutti at 111# pn 


%IAEVKf4-OUS, HAKE, CimiOllS, QUA f NT. 11 

fiftv ; thf irmit it will be wfri, has been well |iksteTe4| which, although 
fliniri fiTiil i»h‘iiM!it-*lwiklng til ffirn'ie eyes, teems tout to dettimy the eha* 
nictir ttf the limldifi^. ‘Tht M dw^rwEt, with a preieetliig top, has 
al^<? h»'< n miioverL The interior of the hmite is in exeeOent reptiir, and 
I’fan ini‘h‘rj 2 foiie \tTj little <*haii!;fe, The eornim, panelling, and the 
ipaei'iiiH «lmirraM% are nut allenfd since the davs of ^'ewtmi. ’^The roomi 



iKH’ii ri'Wtojr, nmn% t«ici»T38g 8Qi:i.a». 

i» Tery large* Traditirm states it was in the back drawing-room that 
the naaniiheript of his work, the ** ISew The«)ry of Light and Colour.-*/’ 
WHS destroyeti by tia*, raiwd by a favoiirite little doglii Sir Isaachs at». 
meact. Tiie tiaiiie of tins eaaincy^kiRmdtary, The man *\ 
Hit i?i whitlfl* llie iwSiirnd is thus’^i^litidl— Tlie animal wasi 

wantoning ab^nt the ptiil^ioplicr^s »twh% wimn it knocked down a candle, 
and «l tire tc i hmp of mniiittcrlpl caleiilatloto tom wliteli he had been I 
*ia|»loyei! for fmm* Tim lew wi» iiretrlevaWe i hut Sir hum oul? ex- 




©lamed with simpiie%, ** All, Diamond, truimmi, von liftlo k!i^nv what 
misemef yon hare been doing . 

Massing upstaH’^ slightly at the vnriou.H lUMins nid.lt 

are ali well panelled, but wl deb do not n*<|nln' |wir!iv!il;ir js-ih*'* tv?* 
reaolRKi tile jittle obsiwatorr shown In the oncravhig. TIo v- , i:i 

room m wkeh Sir _W has quiutlr stiuli.'.l, an.l ia ul.i. h lj> n.^v 
huld conterences with the most ilistinjtuished ..t his s. «. 

loimd two shoemakers busily at work, tvilli wliom wi- had s/.i,,. i.,’. , .ail 
conveKdtion. Our artist has rqircsented the iiitwiur ol' tlu .,i. .. I , .r'v , 
witii Its iabonous becupauts, worthy sons of ,St. iVisniu. >!).„ , , 
w-e well known to lie a thought I'ul class of men, ulthou-.i, 
they unforttmaUdy do not make the best use of their kiunvhtu'e. Hi';.:,,!, 
the historian and author oi the excellent Imukon “I’oiiuiui AuiuMiti. ^ '■ 
was at one time a shoemaker - so was Bl.,.,mii. W, llu i,,,. r. « 1, 1 h b. .. 
Morkingat the last ’ m Hell Alley, near the li.iiik. .sti-iin.- ii,. 
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laid ii«>t lianil ii[h)n tlie pkp, or €4s received no hurt (tliroiigh God’» 
guoiliiesbc) by it. _ Walpole, counting the thing as done, im- 

pai’letl it to Seine priiHfiptill fugitives there, but being disappointed of Ms 
liHpto siip|Ky,ing Squire to ha\e been ialse, to be revenged on him sent 
i'la hnlit r {whu shuuld lytlend to haw stolm from thenee) with letlera, 

V te resn the plot of Squires^^ was contained ; this letter was pretended to 
h' out of oiKMtf their studies, Squiav, being apprehended, con- 

Irssrii all without any rigor, but after denied that he’put it in execution, 
i.ou^1Mu> aekiiMyiedged he consented to it in the plot, at length he 
putting it in execution also.” 

onrxxLN’G Fon a wagku, 

!n \yhit»'rue.sday was cekbrated at Flemlon, in Mid- 

huTh‘>que iujitatiuii of the Olyinpie Chunes, One prize was a 
hift to be grinned fur by six candidates, who were placed on 
a phitlerui, with horn collars to exdiibitvthrough, ' Over their heads, 
Wti'* priiitid in capitals,— . . ■ 

. oDetur 'lAdriori ;■ or '■ -v ■' 

The ugliest .griImer^. ^ . 
y,, ' .Sliajl be.tiiewinner.';-- 

hathyKUlv griniiul Evcyiiunuies .whf6‘, and then ail miite-d in, agmaci 
r/o'n/.4 of disloirioru This prize was curried by a porter to a vwif/ar 
innd. list Mh High hryvua aeeusul by his eompetitora of foul piay,:foi* 
S'iy-uer Idyitjonlh with rer/nive, '1 h*j whole was concluded by a" hog, , 
uiflj hhs tail diyvni and souped, biing let ioosi among nine peasants; 
!0!) oi..yof which lli.il eoidd seizi him hy the men*, and tiiiw him 
SHI' tSM hi,x vl'niiilders, was to have him for a iward. fliis oeeasioned 
rini' i) spiMt ; the animul, afPT running some mih>s, so tired Ms huiiters 
fletf thfV gave up llu. cluMf' in de>pair. A prodigious concourse of 
}»«eyh; atteminh uiinoug wlnon were the Tripoline Ambassador, uiid 

Ul.d Mthif pe 1 ‘-‘ 0 !ls nf fii.vf iiietinu. 

' TVBi,5XCJ‘LA,...sprnEm,;y y. 

\ Aeapelituii sohiief who hud been bitten by a tarantula, though 
uppun. ally liirod, sullhri'd from an annual attack of delirium, after wiiiah ■ 
lie us<, I'Ho Hiik iulu a state of profound inelanelioly ; Ms face becoming 
lA’hh Ids siirlit obscure, iiis power of breathing cheeked, accompanied hy 
Fjgits ay I lieavings. Sonietimcs he fell sensekss, and devoid of pulsa-. 
ti'-n; ijctitiriu bkoil from his nose and mouth, and apparently dying. 
]o.-cym‘se was hiol t»i the iiitlaenee of music; and the patient began to 
r vlw lit rlu his luiiuL marking the measure, and the feet beisg : 

.;.siyriiar]y":aJh’Ctedf;i,:Siic!deElw .lie,; 

hc;.uu !-> daiU'v with the greatest au'ility dmiiig an uninterrupted course 
of tqur-aji'hrwuut V hours., liis strength was supported hy adiiiimsterhig 
t‘.» Idm wiiic, milk, ami fresli eggs, If he appeared to relapse, the music 
was r<ycal« <h «oi wiuch he rcsuuud his dancing. This mifcutunate being 
iC'id en foil pros! rati- if tin nuc-ic acddeutally stopped, and iiriagiiie that 
the liiranliila had again Hitnig hlru. After a*fcw years he died, in one of 
tiiowj annual attacks of delirium. 
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g-eneral in the Catholio ehinreh atwnt the year Ml* By »»ie ef mn 
ancestors it was ^viewed in the double light of a r«li|i«ii tad joyful 
season of festivities, llie midnight pretediog duriilwti-dtf twrj 
person went to mass, and^oa Christmas-day three diflrenl mmm wcfw 
sung with mueh solemnitj. Others eelaoratoi it will great idirtdi', 
spiendoiir, and conriviaiity. Business w’as supersttled by merriineEl iind 
hospitality ; the most careworn eountenanoe brig hteadl oa Hit ciMmta* 
Tile nobles and the -barons encouraged and participated ia the mriot# 
sports,; the industrious labourer’s ©ot, and the residenct of »»ud wittily^ 
t^ipialiy resounded mth tumultuous joy* From Cli5r»toii*4«ty t4 
Twelfth*day there was a continued nun of 



MAEVEI*LOtl8, 


VXmmB, 4K0 


did ow ancestors make great rejoietags on, liit before and after Clinsto 
ijifti-diT* By a kw in ibe time of Alfredt tbe ** twelve cia%"8 after the 
nativity of our Savkmr were made fi^tivals and It likewise appears 
from Iliftbop Holt, that the whole of the days were dedicated to feasting. 

Our anmtorji^ various aninsements were ooadiicted by a sort of master 
of the cereinonka, called the lAirdof Misrule/* whose dutv it was to 
tep order diiniig the celebration of the different sports and pastimes. 
The tiniverKSlies, the lord major and sheriffs, and all noblemen and 
gentkiiiMi had their ** lords of misnile*** These ** lords** w^ere first 
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m% mm or Miisvti. 


fgalnst at C«iabrid« by the Fnritans, in the reign of James 
is mibtoomiiig the f mvit? of the nnivemtj. 

The enstom of serving mw$^ heads at Christmas bears an ancient date, 
and amch ^wmoay and ptwide has l^a ooeasionally attache i to it* 
Beiiiry’ ll, ** wrved his son (ttpon the young priEC5e’'s coroiuitioii) at the 
tolit m server, biingiag up the kmr's with truinfiets kfore it** 
!tht ouitott of stfolliag from street to street with musical iiistrumenti 
ihd «hiinf •Wttii to hii%A" originated from a verj andent piacfe whJcii 


• Jhm we iwve th® mmn of TwelEh-dir, 
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prevailed* of oertaia minstrels who were iittaelied to the king t etiiri 
other great persons* who paraded the streets, and soiindeo, the hour-^ 
thus aofcing as a sort of watchmen* Sonic* slight reinaiiis of ilitr-fC* slill 
e^ist, hut they no longer partake of the aiithoritativa chiini to ttn-i 
originally did, as the ‘‘lord mayor's music/* It iimf not, fTt^lirtps 
he generally known, that even at the present clay “ waits * af«? ngiiiirh 
sworn before the “ court of burgesses** at Wcsteii lister, and act 
the authority of a warrant, signal bj the clerk, and w^alc'd milh tie.' 
arms of the city and liberty,; in addition to whiih, they re boiitiil !*» 
provide themselves with a silver badge, also bearing the iiritw fd’ i ■'■t'* 
minster. 

In the north they have their Tuk %, or Tuktifk wliieii j 
huge log burning in the ehimiiev eoriicT, whil^t the Yuic lyikrf^^arv 
baked on a “ gircUe/* (a kind of f5yiiig~|«iTi) over the fire: little la-h. 
and maidens assemble nightly at some neiirlibonriiig frirwis ar 
goblin story, and join in “ fortiine-ltdliiig/* or suiiit' game. Tlit-n !•- ;< 
part of an old song whit*h runs thus : 

Now all oar Jiiaghbours* ehiJi’iners niiv^ke. 

Anti €/insinKts are bijrniiif? ; 

Their ovens they with baked nn aie chok*,, 

And ail their spits are turning/^ 

Among the plants umial to Christmas are the r*^st'Wiary, the hcdly, 

md the mistletoe. Gay says : 

** When rommn'if and the poet’s erowis, 

Are bawled in frequent cries ihroni^li all the town, 

Then judge tiny festival of Christ neur - 
Christmas, the joyous po'iod of tin' ) e.it. 

How with bright all yotir tempi iw 
With Imrelgvmn anti sacred 

A MEIIMAK. 

*‘The wind being easterly, we had thirty fathoms of water, when at fen 
o*oiook in the mora!|ig a sea monster like a man appea,red near otir wWp, 
Erst mi the larboam, where' the master wan, whoM? iiaiin,' in 
Lomone, who took agmnpUng iron to piill hini up; Iwl mir 
named til Ivor Morin, hindored him, being afraid tliaf iIm* !nuie4«'r wi.iilfi 
drag him away into the sea. The said Loiiiotie strsndi ]i\m I la b.^i k. 
to make liim'turn about, that he tiiight view hiiti ihi" iHftrr, Tli?/ 
monitor, being struck, showed -Ms face, Imvitig Ids fu'*) liuiidn 
if he had expressed some anger. Aft4unvai'ds he weiii ivuiiid lla* ‘tbip 
when he was at the stern, ke took hold of ilie lif'lni \witli b*dJi baroh.. 
mid wo were obliged to nuke it fast lest he shiudd du'iuagt* it. Friee 
thence ho proceeded to the starboard, swimiiiing still mi-ji do. \Xl^ n 
he came to the forepart of the ship, he viewed Ibr some timo figure ?b;u 
was in our prow, which represented a hi-Muitifiil woman, siuil then lieroH- 
of the water as if he had been willing to catch that lignrra All 
happened in the sight of the whole crew. Afterwards isc* c?iuic aguisi t?’s 
the larboard, where the;^ presented to him a eod-lif^h Imji.udiig down u s: f. 
arope; he handled it without spoiling It, and then rttn-'w^-fl the 
if a cable and came again to the sterii, where hi toor mM id tliv' In Iw i 
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ieooBd time. At tliat very EiomeBt# Captain Morin |^ot a harping-iron 
ready, aid took it liiiiself to strike Hm witli it ; but'tko eordage being 
eiitangk^d, lie 'miH«d liis aim, and tiie harping-ircm toadied 011I5’' toe 
monster, who turned about, showing Ms face, as lie bad done bdbre. 
Afterwards lie capic again to the fore part, and viewed again the ligire 
in mir prow. The mate called for the harping-ircm ; Imt he* ivus 
frii^bteiied, fatieying that this monster was one La Ccmmnme, who had 
killed himself in the ship the year before, and had been thrown into the 
sea in the same priHsage. He wms contented to push his haok with the 
iKifping»*ir<iB, am! then the monstor sboived his face, as he hud done ut 
Mii-f times. ^Afterwards ho came along the board, so that one might 
hare given Mm tin. hand. He had the boldness to take u rope liohl up 
l>y dolin Mazier and Jolm DelEete, who being wdlliiig to pluck it out of 
Ilk luiiuls, drt'W him to cnir board ; but ho Ml into \1 h wafer and then 
rttimA'eii at the distaiieo of a guMs shot. lie came again miinediatoly 
near onr board, mid rising out of the water to the navel, we observet! 
tlnit his breast was as large as that of a woman of the best plight. 11 1* 
t!irnc4 u|Km Ids back am! appeared to be a male. Afterwards Ihj sivam 
again round the sldp, and then went away, and we have never seen Min 
since. I bedieve that front ten o’clock till twedve that this monster wa? 
along our bi.uird ; if the crew had not been frighted, he nught have been 
taken many times with the hand, being only two feet distant. Tliir 
nmnster Is aljoufp.'ight^ieet long, Ms- skin is brown and tawmyvwitlicmt 
any sridcs, iili his motions are like those of men, the eyes of hi |)ro|w.n‘- 
fimiablo sizt*, a little moulh, a large and flat nose, \uay white teeth, 
black hair, the chin covered with a mossy beard, a sort of whiskers under 
the firwci the ears like those of men, between the lingers of Ms hands 
Eiid feet like tlmse cd ducks. In a “word, ho is a well-shaped man. 
Which is eerfilied to be true by tiaptain Oliver Morin, and Joliu Martisu 
pilot, i Ilf! by the whole crew% consisting of hvo and thirty 
uHkk Jmm Bmt, in ihe ^femfnrs of Trerumr,— This tnyuHti'r was 
meiitiofied in tlm Ihizelte of Amstcrdiiih, Oclokr’ 12, IT'id, wdtcrc ft is 
said It- mm seen in the omiii in August, same year. 

A KUAVIU) BK.Vn, 

At Bristol I wiw a shaved monkey shown for a fuiry; and a shaved 
kair, hi a elu’ck wiiisteoat and trousers, sitting in a grrut chair as an 
Ethiopian savage. This warn the most cruel fraud I ever saw. Tlie uii- 
iialiirai position of the beast, and the damnable bruttdiiy of ihe ’wonutii- 
kwiH-T who Silt upon his knee, put her arm round his neck, eal!f?<i him 
iiusnaiitl aaci s’weet-hriirt, and kissed Mm, made it the most 
spoetock I e^'cr witnessed! Cottle was with me, — 

THE OUIOI3? OF WIOS, 

As for the origin of wigs, the honour of the iiiTentlon is attributed to 
the laiurioiis Sapyghins in Southern Italy. The Jxnivaiu tlu‘ologiaE>. 
who published a "Frt*iieh version of the Bible, aflbeted, liowcYcr, to dis- 
oover tlio irst nieution of perukes in a passage in the femrth chupter ttf 
isMMn The Viilgato has these words: “Bcealvabit Pom inns vcrticisni 
tliitftmi Sioa, et HoiuIeus erineiu earum uudabit,” This, the Louvain 
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gentlemen translated into French as follows: ** f;e 
les <ic8 niles de Bion, et h Seignenr dewtarira lvur« 
which, done into English, implies that The l^jrii will pkclc tte 
from the heads of the daughtei^s of Sioa, and wid. expose llieir priwip* 

DRESS m 1772* 

uticJ'a .new stjle for gentlenwiit iMmfiei % » 
of fashion who had travelled Itiilyj tad 
“ " / in coiilradidinetion^to 

Hence. these now-tasliicnnd dfiiidie« 
name that 'wa..s.afterwanlH applied to kdiw 
w Theawisfi’*^ 
'lit deiiiieiites the fw;* 
The kiir of 


The year 1772 introduced a new 

fiimiber of young men t! L - , . ^ 

formed an association called the Maccaroos C luh, 
the Beef- steak Club of London* I 

were vied Maecaronies, a - „ . 

" ^ _ of the same gcniis. 

waw dressed in 
eiiurnsouH toupH?, with very 
N !arg<‘ eurls at the hides ; wMk 

hehind it was gat lierod and thd 
llf^rv\M i‘!iormoi« club, or 

/F"' , ? knot* that n'sttd on the bad 

M'J h:! % of ilieneek lik< a porter's kncit; 

exceedingly ittill 
XTorn, mdiicli wtw mittc- 

n iilyWA times lifted from Ike iicid with 

^ iPpN*y£i‘\ tlmcaiip^ gcncwlly viay ki|, 

A tieeorafe^d with eifwftitiy 

\ \ largo silk timvk : ii full whit**** 

\ O e. handkmihief xvastkd ill ft Itriit 

\ 1' \l how* lYUiinl the nw4j iVillilt'botti 

■ I I I ' \ \ .1 :. the shirt- front piojcclid frjwi 

the lop of ilm xviiistoiat, wdikh 
will muoli ftliortciied^ ftiicMiill 
below the ivakf , itinl 

heing’witiumt the liap-coTcred pockets. The iH«ii was iik) shorty re»li- 
ing only to the hips, lilting close!}*, having a smull lura-over collar ft!« 
noxv worn ; it was edged %vith kco or hmidj or de(H>rii!v*i with frog**hiii- 
tons, tassels, or embroidery ; the breeches were tight, of spotted or 8lM|m!^ 
silk, with enormous bundles of strings at the knee, h watidi wm mr^l 
riedin each pocket, from which hung bunelies of clwiiiis «ii,ul s«*ak t wlk 
stockings and small shores with little diimoiicl biiokics conipktiHl the 
gentleinaids dress. The ladies derated their Iwads much like ibe gen- 
tlenien, xvith a most enoimoiis heap^ of hair, w^hioh w'as frC‘s|UQB-l!y iur* 
mounted by phim^.of ki^e feathers and hunches of Ihnvers, iiaiil tlie^ 
head seemed to ovorbalande the body. The gcivra wii« in fron! ; 
hoops were discarded except in full-dress ; and tfie gown graniitlly »pw^«d 
outward from the xvaist, and traded uncm the grtMincl kdiincl, iliciing 
the rich koed pttiooat ornamented witn iowers ami imdlcwork ; the 
sleeves widened to the eikWi where t Buceession of miiei and liinwii, 
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ClilllSfWAS 0BSEKTAKCE8 BUT BOWK BY THE BUElTAKft 

Lhirisg tbe Commonwealtli, when |mritanieal feelings held iron 
over tlii* nilers of the land, and rode rampant in high places, many 
itriiiig ntti’inpts were made to put down what the? were pleased to femi 
pnperntitiwis festivals, and amongst these was that of Christmas lh}\ 
So determined^ was the Puritan party to sweep aw'sy all westiges of e\il 
creeds and evil deeds, that they mem resolved to make one grand attempt 
upon the time-honoured season of Christmas, lli© llolly and the 
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Mistldoo-^hotigh were to he out up root and branch, as plants of the E\il 
One. Cakes and Ale were hel<l to be impious IlbatbrnH to Hiipirstititm : 
and the Jbiiiiidheads would have none of it. 

Aceoitiingly, we learn that, in the rear 1647, the IVomwell part} 
ordered lliroughcmt the principal towns and cities of tite country, by the 
mouth of the common crier, that Christmas Day sluHikl no longer he 
obselwed— It iMUng asu|>erstitious and luwtful eustooi ; and tiiat in plaec 
thercNof, and the inoro effectually to work a ekange, marketi^ should lie 
held OB III© 26th day of December. 

fhia was ftitackilig the people^ especially the countrv folks, in their 
Mnsitive part. It was hardly to be expeted tluit they w<nikl 
«i|li|©lly'SUl>Bnt to inch a kfreavement ; nor did they, m the stOI-ex idling 
of those day® *R«ply testify. 
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Jiey were overtaken 1 >t liimger^ and* on entering a pnblic-nouse, tlie 
only proviMf'iii tliev coiitd |iroeure was a clod of beef, weighing near four- 
teen |wimcis, wliiiii bad been a day or two in salt ; aiul this these two 
iiiodoratc liread eonsuiners contrived to manage between them broiled^ 
a>histiil by a due proportion of battered potatoes and pickles. The laiid- 
l«inl of the limisoj having some knowledge of his giiObts, the story got into 
cireiihit.ioin and tlie two worthies were ever after denominated the Cam 
bridge Clodi I 

WITCtt-XESme AT KEW'dASTEB m 1049. 

March 26. — ^^lention occurs of a petition in the common cmineil books 
of Newcastle,^ «d* this date, and signed, no doubt, by the inhabitants, 
eoiiceniiiig wdtehes, the purport of which appears, from what followeii, 
lu have hten ti» cause all siidi persons as wmre siispoetcd of that crime to 
he appreheiiflrd and liroiight to trial. In conscHpience of this, the 
luagistratrs sriit two of their sergeants, viz. — Thomas Shevili and Ciith- 
-'4/11 Xielioisum into Scotland, to agree with a Scotchman, who pretended 
kmvdulge to find out witches, by" pricking them with pins, to come to 
Xewcabtie, where be slimiid try such who should be brought to him, and 
to have twenty shillings a piece, for all he should condemn as witches, 
and free passage thither and back again. When the sergeants had 
hroiiglit the said wntch-fiiider on horseback to town, the magistrates sent 
their bcii-man through tlie town, ringing his bell and crying, all people 
that would liring in aiiv eoroplaint against any tvoman for a witch, they 
bhould be sent for, and tried by the person appointed. Thirty wonu*n 
wen* brought into the town-hall, and stripped, and then 0 |'jeiily hud pins 
thrust into their bcdics, and most of them were found guilty/ The said 
iTputed witch-liisder acquainted Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Eobs(ui, 
deputy-goverium of X'etvcastle, that he knew women whether they wvr’c 
witches or no by tlieir hniks ; and when the said person "was searcliing of 
i% personable arid giKd-liko woman, the said colonel replied, and said, 
>urely tins woman is none, and need not be tried, but the Scotebwan 
s?{iid felw and, therefore?, he tvould try her; and presently, in the 
sight of all tlic people, kid her body naked to the widst, with her cl<»aihc*s 
over her lit-mi, !)y which fright aiui shame all her hhiod contracted into 
^meiiartof her bodv, and them he ran a pin into her thigh, and tlum 
sudflcnly let her chatJics fall, and then di’mandcd wlalher she had 
riidfiiiig of his in her body, but did not ble<.d I but she being amazed, 
replied little; then ho put his hands' up heredoathes and pulM out the 
pin, and set her aside as a guilty person, smd eliOxl of the detil, and ftdl 
to trj otlicrs, whom he made guilty. Lieutenant-€olonc?I Hobson, per- 
cc‘i“^iag the alteration of the aforesaid wmman, by her blood settling in 
her right parts, caused that womm to he broxight again, and her cloathes 
puled' up to her thigh, and .required the Scot to run the pin into the 
same place, and then it gushed out of blood, and the said Scot cleared 
her, and said she was not a child of the devdl. The witch-lmder set 
aside twenty-seven out of the thirty suspected persons, and in conse- 
.queuot, fourteen witches and one wizard, nelongiag to HewcMtIe, were 
on the town moor. 
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ALKXAKDEH SELKIEK AXI> the DIXCLXG GOATS* 

The adyeiitxires of Alexander Selkirk, an Engiisk «ailrjr, wlio, morf. 
tliim one linudred and fifty years since, was left alone on ike Island of 
J uan Fernandes: are very wonderful. . * * , 

This extraordinary man sought to beguile his solitude hy reo.riiig kid?, 
and he would often sing to them, and daneo witli Ills mmhy gi'Mijp 
around him. His clothes having worn out, he dressed Inmsill in gur* 
monts made frmn the skins of such as run wild about the idiiiid ; thvM^ 
iie sewed together with thongs of the same mutmaL J!is onlv fsrrdh' whk 
a long slender nail ; and when his knife was no longer iiTailulde, la/ tnmh 
an admirable suhstitiit** from an iron hoo]) that was cast a>la'r<.. 



Upon the wonderful sojourn of this sum, IMo# fcrtifidi'd 
tale of Eobinson Crusoe,” a narrative more extensively read and V^iler 
knomi than perhaps any other ever writhm. 


JfACOB BOlUllT. 

A curious ane(Miote of Jacob Ik^bart, k»|K:T of iW pin garden at 
Oxford, occurs in one of notes to Me nmde a 

dead rat resemble the common picture of dragons, by Altering ite head 
and tali, and thrusting in taper shar|i sticks, which the skin 

on each side till it resembled wings, lie let it dry as hard iih pwisibk. 
The learned immediately pronounced it a dragon ; iind one of tlitua Mmt 
an accurate description of it to Bl Magliabeeflih librarian to the Gniwl 
Duke of Tuscany ; several fine mpim of verses wcto »iToto on rait u 
subject; but at last Mr* Bobtrt owned tlic cshcii. llowevf'r, || vm# 
looked upon os «. umsterploee tiie art; and, m wieli, la 

Museum,” 
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BtrXB lACK. 

The streets of London, in the reigns of Qneen Anne and Georges L 
and II* , were infest t4 with all sorts of paupers, vagabonds^ impot 
tors, and ecmmnm advantiirers; and many, who otherwise might be 
considered real objects of charity, by their disgusting mamaers and 
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dnmk gambols, and the latter Ms beastly raaoEer of perlontiiaf m tlm 
tiageolet, John Keiiing, alias Blind Jack, hating the taltifortiine to km 
Ms sight, thought of a strange method to msiire liimMdf & liveMiM, 
He was constitutionally a hale, robust fellow, mithcfut iiti} comfilaiTit,, 
saTing blindness, and haTing leamt to play ft little on thi^ llagwJfi, hn 
conceived a notion that, by performing on that instniinM’‘rit in a aillernit 
way to that generally practised, he should render hiitistdf riiore 
by the public, and be* able to levy larger contributions on the# 

The manner of Blind Jack^s playing the tlagcolei was by obtniclifig 
the mouth-pioee of the instrument up one of hw BostrilH^^fwid, by long 
custom, he could produce as much wind as most others with ihcir lipt 
into the pipe ; but the continued contortion and gesticiilaticm c*f jiis nito- 
cles and countenance rendered Mm an object of derision and disgust, m 
much as that of charity and commiseration. 


THE TOEESHIKB TIKE, 


Ah iz i truth a country youth, 

Neean us’d teea Luuiioh fashions; 

Yet vartuc guides, an* still presides, 
Ower ali mail steps an* passions, 

Neea coortly leear, bud all sincere, 
Neea bribe 'shall iwer blinnd me, 

If tlioo can like a Y'orkshire tike, 

A rooague thooTI nivver finnd me. 

Thof envy’s tung, seea slimlee hung, 
Wad lee aboot oor country, 

Neea men o’ t* cearth oooast greter 
wurth, 

Or mare extend ther boounty* 


Oor northern breeze wi* m agreeft, 

An* does for wark wed fit m ; 

I* public cares, an* h 1! affaiw, 

Wi’ honour we aei|uil 

Seea grel amoind si ne’er coniand, 

Tu mnj shire or iiaticm ; 

They geean meeast praw weei w«fl 
displays 

A leearneo iddimtion. 

Whahl rancour folk i* lahldt 
By shallo views diagarning, 

They’re nobbut wke ’at aw»t prii« 
0ud manners, sense, and lettrttim* 


TWO OF THE FATHERS ON FAME HAIE, 

Tertullian says, ** If you will not fling away your false hair, m bite- 
fill to Heaven,^ cannot^^ I make it hateful to yourselveft, by reminding 
you that the fake hair you wear may have com© not oalj from ft 
criminal, but from a very dirty head;" perhaps from the kmd of 
already damned ‘r” This was a very hard hit indeed ; but itwis ml 
nearlv so clever a stroke at mgs as that dealt by Clemens of Alexandria. 
Ihe latter informed the astounded wig-wearers, when tliev knelt, at 
diuroh to receive tlie blessing, that they must be good enough to nmi-* 
lect that the benediction remained on the wig, and did not pass throiigli 
to the wearer! This was . a . stumbling-block to the people; many 
ot whorn, however, retained the peruke, and took their elumce as to the 
percolating through it of the benediction. 

FOOD OF ANIMALS. 

Litmus ^ates the cow to eat 276 plants, and to refuse 216 ; the goa^ 
eats 449, and declines 126; the sheep takes 687, and rejects 141 ; 

a,voids 212 1 but the hog, more nice in its provisfo# 
tnsn any of the former, eats but 72 plants, and rejecto 17L 
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SLAVE ABVEETI8EMEOT8. 

Hie following sm.ii0uiaeements are cnrions, as showing the merchandise 
.%lit ia which the negro was regarded in America, while yet a ix)iony cl 
Sreat Britain 

FMANOIS LFWIS, Hm for SALE, 

A Chdce Parcel of Ifiiscovado and Powder Sugars, in Hogsheads, 
Tierces, and Barrels; ilaTcns, Duck, and a’Kegro Woman and 
Negro Boy,— The C’oaeh-JJt>use and Stables, with or without the Garden 
Spot, formerly tlie Property of Joseph Murray, Esq ; in the Broad Way, 
to he let separately or'together;— Inquire of said Francis Lewis, 

Eeio York Gazette, Apr* 25, 1765, 

"fllMs Bay Hun away from John IP Cbmh, Junier, an Iruliari Woman, 
about 17 Years of Age, Pitted; in 'the face, of a middle Stature and 
Indifferent fatt, having on her aDrugat,'-Wasteoat, aiid^Eersey Petticoat, 
of a Light Collour. If any Person or Persons, shall bring the said Girle 
to her said Master, shall be Hewarded'ibr''theirTroubIe to their Content. 

American Weekly Mercury, May 24, 1726. 

A Female Negro Child (of an extraordinary good Breed) to be gives 
away ; Inquire of Ettes and Gill. ■ 

Boston Gazette, Feb. 25, 1765. 


ToheSold,forwantofEm2)hy, 

A Likely Nogro Fellow, about 25 Y'ears of Age, he is an extraordinar? 

good Cook, and understands setting or tending a Table very well, 
likewise all Kind of House Work, such as washing, scouring, senibbiniji 
•&c. Also a Negro Wench his Wife, about. 17 lYars old, born in this 
'City, and understands all Sorts of House Work. For farther Particulaig 
inquire of the Printer. Few York Gazette, Mar, 21, H65. 

rKESKBVATIVi: POWEH OF COAL-PIT WATEn, 

The following Is extracted from the register of St, Andrew*s, in New- 
•castle April 24th, 1695, wear buried, James Archer and his son 
Stephen, who, in the moneth of May, H558,Averc drowned In a coal-pit in 
die 0aEft-Flat, by tine breaking in of water from an old w^astc. The 
bodys w'ere found Intire, after they had lyen in the water 36 yearn ami 
II ttonthsP^ 

THE QUEEN BEE. 

Bcaumur reiatoa the following anecdote of which he was a witness : — 
A queen bee, and some of her attendants, were apparently drowned in a 
brook. He took them out of tim water, and found that neither the queen 
bee, nor her attendants were quite dead. Reaumur exposed them to a 
«utle heat, by which they were revived. The plebeian bees recovered 
Irst. The moment they mw signs of auimatioa m their queen, they ap- 
irotehed her, and bestowed upon her aR the care in their power, liekinn 
*mi'' rubbing her ; and when the^queen had , acquired suflieieiit Ibi tc 
* 0 X 0 , tliey hummed tloud, as if in triiuoaphl 

2 # 
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BEBilM OF ZmU HBKST I. 

A singular dream, wMebliappeaed to this monarch ifkm pmlM$ mm 
to Nomandy in IISO, has been depleted in a mtntiscinpl m rioftiiw m 
Worcester, m Corpus ChristI College, Oxford. The wpaeity and 
sive taxation of Ms government, and the reieetion forceii m mm ht ni« 
own unpopiiiar measures, may have originated the vision. He tanfintii 
himself to have been visited by the representatives of the thr^^ a<yt 
important grades of societv— the husbandmen, the and tlie 

Luergr— who gathered round Ms bed, and so foarMly menaevd liiiii, that 

he awolce in great akmi» 
\\ seizing lii» iworcL 

IJ ' ' ■ loudly oaEr4 for W 

iwd" tendants. Thedftwiagf 

v^wTi atH»rapany this iiar* 

^ satire, and i*epreseiit each 

these visions, app»r 
I / / ,TVa _ , ... .to have . Mm. .executed 


Hdm 


I 



MARVELLOUS, HAKE, OUEIOUS- ANO aUAIliX 


firmly around ftud over tlm grave, T!ie grave contained tlie body of a 
male adults tall and well-proportioned, noMing in his right ^hand m 
spear, the shaft of wMch was of wood, and had perished, leaving onlv 
the iron head, 1 d inches in length, and at the bottom a flat iron stud 
(o), having, a small pin in the centre, which would appear to have been 
driven the bottom of the spear-handle ; an iron knife lay by the 
fight side, with remains of the original handle of wmod. Adhering to 
its umliu* side were very discernible impressions of coarse linen cloth, 
si iowiii u 1 1 1 at the warrior was buried in full costume. An iron sword is on 

the left side, thirty-tive and ” 
a ijuartrr inches in its 
entire length, from the point 

to the bottom of the handle, A ft*# 

whieli is all in one piece, the u 

wood- Work which cfovercd P 

the hnndlc! having perished; I 

the blade thirty inches in 

length and two" in breadth, !'# 1 

fiat, double - edged, and || 

, it tvas bmii4\\dtlV irscab- 

^ bard, the^ external covering M M 

strap passed round the waist, 
from whiedi hung the knife 

and sword, and which was fjfc3 j 1?4\ r* 

sefiuvfl by the brass buckle 
whieli was found iu.*ai' the 

last bone of the Vi<rtebne, or close to the os sacrum. Between the 
tliigh-bowes lay the iron umbo of a shield, which luul been fastened by 
studs of ir(m, four of whieli were fmm<l near it, the faet,^ and reverse of 
one tjeiiig represemtod at (c,) A thin plate of iron (^/), four ami a half 
^ incdies in iengtli, lav exactly under the centre of the umbo, having two 
rivets^ at the and, oetween which end the umbo were the mnuunts of 
the original wocKlen (and perhaps hide-bound) shield ; the riw-ts the 
umbo having apparently passed through the wood to this plate as its 
firaeer or stay, in a recess at the feet was placed a vase of red earth, 
iiightlyorimmented round the neck with oonoentrm circles and zigzag linos. 

an old GANDER, 

^ Willoughby states in Ms w’ork ©a Ornith©log 3 ''| that a friend of his 
I^Msesscd a gander eighty j-ears of age; which in the end became so 
ferociaus tl»l the}* w&m forced to kali it, in oonseiiuence of the havook it 
oonwltited m the bam-yard* He also tallte of a swan three ©mturies 
. oidf/,^iii|i‘»eTfi*aI oekbratod parrots are said to have attained from one 
to 01 ^ hundrdl mid lii:% yeava 


TEN WONBBEflll. TICIM©* 


EXTBitO®J&rNA.&T SL»»E1, 

M. Brady, Bliysidaa to Frmoe Clmrles of IjOimiae, f i?ti folw* 

'mg partioulars d£ an extraordmary sleeper : — 

** A woman, named Elizabetid iatoa, of a hediliM itrong iwttstitiitioaf 
who had been serrant to the cw-ate of St. 0nikia, nett the town of 
Mons, about the beginning of the year 17SS, when she was about tMrt}*'* 
six years of age grew extremely restless and melancholy. In tlie laoatli 
of August, in the same year, she fell into a sleiU) whieli held four days, 
notwithstanding all possible endeaToura to awalce her. At length she 
awoke natoally, hut became more restless and uneasy than he hire : for 
six or seven days, however, she resumed her usual eauploymeiits, until 
she fell asleep again, which continued eighteen hours. Fpiu tluit. time 
to the year 1753, which is fifteen years, she fell asleep daily ^ about thrwf 
o’clock in the morning, without walking until about eight or nine at night. 
In 1754 indeed her sleep returned to the natural ]M*riodH for four 
and, in 1748, a tertian ague prevented her sleeping for three 
On February 20, 1755, M. Brad)% with a surgeon, went let see her. Ah,iut 
five o’clock in the evening, they found her pulse extremely regular ; mi 
taking hold of her arm it was so rigid, tfiat it was not bent without 
much trouble. They then attempted to lift un her lieatl, but her neck 
and back were as «tin as her arms. He hallooed in her tear m loud as lii« 
voice could reach ; he thrust a needle into lu^r desh up to the bone : hv 
ptit a piece of rag to her nose darning with spirits of mine, mi let it burn 
sometime, yet all mithout being able to disturb her in the least. Al 
length, in about six hours and a hall, her limbs began to relax; ; la eiglit 
hours she turned herself in the bed, and thou Huddenly raised hiwielf up, 
sat down by the lire, eat heartily, and began to suia. At other times, 
they whipped her till the blood came ; they mthiKi mu back mitli honey, 
and then exposed it tn the stings of lieea ; they tlimst iiwk iimlor her 
finger-nails ; and it seems these" triers of experiments eotiJiiilted more the 
gratifying their otvn curiosity than the recovery of the unhappy object of 
the malady. 

A F4T 1I0X.I8II1IAK. 

lieysler, in Ms trayeis, swaks of a corpulent Eugiishman, who in poif- 
ing through Savoy, obliged to make use of twelve clmiimea. Ha m 
said to have weighed five hundred and fifty pounds* or tliirtf-nint stun© 
four pounds. / r / 

A HAi»i»x miciLy* 

gentleman travelling through Meckienburgh, »ine y«ri ttneo, 
mtnessed a singular ^assoeiatioE of incongruous aaimMa. Alter dinner, 
the landlord of the inn plac^^ on the fioor a large dish of soup, and 
gave a loud whistle. Immediately there oame into the room ft inastiff, 
an Angora cat, an old raven, and a remarkably large ra,t, with a bell 
about its neck. They all four went to the dlsn, ana, without disturb* 
mg each other, fed tegether,; ■ after which th# dog, cat, and tat, ky 
beiore the fire, while the raven hopped about the room. The kndlo^, 
after accounting for the famiilMily of these animals, informed hi# gtie«l 



MABVELLOUSy EARK, CTRlOt’S* AK3D UtTAINT. 


m 


Unit the mt was the most useful of the fotm ; for tlie a(jise he made had 
eouipietelj’ freed his house from the rats and mice which it wm 
kdore miestecL 

AKCIKST FIRK-AllMS IJT TOE TOWEB OF L02ri)0N ARXORY. 

Wc have just now before us a drawing of an old piece of ordiiancse, 
formed of bars of iron, strongly hooped with the same material, which 
fbniis a striking contrast with the flimly-WToiight cannons which mav 
he seen in store at Woolwich Arsenal, and elsewhere, at the pri'senl day, 
The exact date and irianiier of the introduction of cannon is a nuittei 
which has caused much dispute. The earliest mention of the use of can- 
nmi on shipboard is in llymer’s hhndera.” It is an order to Ilerin 
Sunicr, Keeper of tlm Private Wardrobe in the Tower, to deliver to Mr. 
Unvemey, Treasurer to ^'ducen Philippa, Uueen of Swoeden, Denmark, 
and Norway, (wlio was then sent by her uncle, Henry tlie Fourth, tolua 
hu>h;nul, in tho ship called the (iueeiPs Hall,) the fulliAviag military 
stores: 1 1 guns, 40 petras pro gunnes, 40 tampers, 4 torches, 1 mallet, 

2 tire* pans, 40 pavys, 24 bows, 40 sheaves of arrows. 

After the old cannon composed of bars of iron, hooped together, had 
ken SOUK* time in use, hand*‘Cannon, a .simple tube lived on a .straight 
stake, was used in -warfare, charged with giinpo\vder and an iron bullet. 
This was made with trunmons and casabel preeisedy like the large cannon. 
In course of time, the touch-hole wm.s im]>rovtHl,* and tlie barrel east in 
brass. This, fixed to a rod, had much the appearance of a large sky- 
rocket, What is now called the stock was originally called tlie frame of 
the gun,' ^ '■ 

T arlous improvements were from time to lime made in the hand-gun, 
nmoiigst m'hicn was a pan fixed for containing the toiKjli-pow'dcr. In 
rain V weather, this became a reeeptaele for water; to {foviate which, a 
small piece of brass made to turn on a pin was placed as a cover. This 
done, there was a difhculty in preserving the aim in eonsctpiencc: of the 
liability of the eye to be 'diverted hxan the sight by the motion ^of the 
right hand when" conveying the lighted match to the priining. This was, 
to a eTrtain extent, prevented by a piece of brass being fixed to the 
brnH'li and perfonitf^h The improved ]»laufor holdinirthc lighted niatcli 
for tiring the hanti-gniiis k shown in the engraving of tht‘ Buckler niul 
Pistol ; it consists of a thin piece of metal sometldng in sliapt* of an S 
reverH(‘d, tlie upper part slit to hold the match, Hit* lowta* pushed up by 
the litind when enti‘!Kk‘d to ignite the powaler,^ 

Afu?r the invcuitirm of the hand-cannon, its use became genera! in a 
ver? short space of time in most parts of the civili^jcd world. 

Philip de Coinines, in his account of the battle of in 1476, 

sjiys he encountered In the conferate army 10, BOO nrfftit4itskrn, 

'The ar(|md)usiers in Hans Burgmtuak plates of the Triumpli of 
Maximilian the First/’ have suspended froirn their necks large powder 
tasks or horns, a bullet Img on the ri^dit -hip, and a sword on nm left 
while they carry the mateh-lock in their haiias. 

Henry the Eighth’s Walking-stick, as the Yeomen of G-iiard at tbe 
Tower c^H it, is a abort spiked mace, 'in the head of which ate thre* 




*. Henry the Eiglilli's k Mvdfm ef ttw Fiftetnili ecuittry. 

^ witB ?l»to! iaMrlt*!. 

The use of the pistcsUastrM .lnMii the buckler is w* tli# Ifttia 

ibrds urati'ftion tu the peiwa .while uftiitf 


MAE¥BliI.OUS^ BARE, ■ CSC EIOHS, ARO aCAlNT* 81 

In 1772 the Maccaroiiies, as the exquisites of that time were called, 
‘Wort* wigs similar to 1, 2, S, with a large toupee, noticed as early as 
17hl, in the play of the ^lodem Ilmbami : ‘*I meet with iiotliing but a 
|iam*l of hiipei coxcombs, who plaster up their brains upon their peri* 
m igb, ' alluding to the with which they were covered. Tli(»8e 

worn by the ladies in 1772 are given as 4, showing the rows of iiiub 



*t the sides. The pig-teils were worn hanging down Iho Imek, or tied 
up in a knot behind, as in o. About 1780 the hiiir which foimeci it 
tms allowed to sti'eam in a long lock down the hack, as in 6, and soon 
afterwards was turned up in a ’knot behind. Towards the end of the 
eentuiy, the ^vig, as a general and indispensable article of attire to 
^cwmg’ and old, went out of fashion, 

' A FALSE Fmn* 

At.Fahaouth, some y^mrs ago, the sexton found coal in digging a grave ; 
',;|^',«moludid it must 1)6 a mine, and ran with the news and the specimen 
tb’ihe clergyman. The surgeon explained that they had stolen a hh-ench 
died, and Men Ms eomn with coal that the hcafcrs might’ 
, i^',W»io?er ite emptiness. 


TK3« THOUSAND WOKiJ'ERfIPL f fflWtt | 


BELLS* 

As far back as tbe Ai^lo-Saxaa titties^ Iwfort tlie concliwion wf Hi# 
ieTeath century, bells had been in use im the cliurehcs cif tliif mmir}% 
particularly in the monastic societies of Morthuiiibria ; and tlicw* 
fore, in use from tlie iirst erection of parkli churclH?^ !i.% OicjM* 

of France and England ajppear to haw ten fiiniiHhai with W’Vrral wik, 
la the time of Clothaire IL, Hag of FmiicJt*, anil In IIm- y«ir iJItl, thv 
army of that king was irighteaed from tlie bic^gf* «f the city ui te#, m 
nixing the bells of St, Stephen^ Cluirdu Hiey wen? soint-tifw^ com- 
ped of iron in France; and in EnglaiKh as rormofly at Eoiin*, iln*y 
were frequently made of bass. And as early as the luntli century mafiy 
were east of a large size and deep note, 

Weever, in his work on fimem monuments, says—** In the little iMiae- 
tuary at Westminster, King Edward III,, er(^et^Ml a cloehier, ami plaail 
therein three bells, for the use of St, Stephen's Chafud* Al«mi the 
of them wore cast in the metal these words : — 

“King Edward made mee thirty thouMiu! weiglit ftiid tfsriw. 

Take me down and wey mee, and more yoa fthsdi find »«, * 

But these bells being taken down in the leigtt of Hoary TIIL, m$ 
underneath with a coal 

** But Henry the Eight, , " 

Will bait me of my weight*' ■ ' 

This last distich alludes to a fact mentioned by StoW| 'ill M» «ir?«y 
London— ward of Farringdon^ Within to wit— Uiat near 'U Faul^i 
School stood a clocliierj in which were four bolls, called hlh^ Hit 

f reatest in all England, against which Sir Miles Fortridff ' i&W m 
undi’ed pounds, and won them of Henry YIIL, at a cfa«l of dial* 
Matthew Paris observes, that ancientXv the tiso of bolls ww'piroMlited 
in time of mourning. Mabilion adds, that it was au old pnictw to ring 
the bells for persons about to expire, to advertise the peopb to pray fa? 
them — whence our passing-beE. The passing-bell, iinieed, was aacicatly 
for two piu’poses — one to besiieak the prayers of all gomi Chiiitiam for a 
soul just departing ; tlie other to drive away the evil spmti who weft 
supposed to stand at the bedhs foot. 

This dislike of spirits to bells is mentioned in the Oolikm LcgttiS, by 
Vryukym de Worde. ** It is said, eviil splry tes that ben ia the regyon §1 
thayre, doubte rnoehe when they here the belles rongcii ; aud tlic 
muse why Eie belles ben rongcn when it thondretli, and when pete tt»- 
peste and outrages of wether happen ; to the eade that the mi 
krycked spirytes siioM he abashed and lice, and cease of the mGWMt 
^mpeste.’^ Another author observes, that the custom of riiigiiig m 
he approach of thunder is of some antiquity; hut that His dcs%ii-,^wi 
aot so much to shalce the air, and so dissipate the iliuader, as tow! 
people to church, to pray that the polish might be prewved froto iie' 
terrible effect of lightning. 

Warner, in Ms histnry of Hamphire, enumeratos the vlriuet of aWjiL 
by translating the lines from toe ' ** Helpe to Hiseoiw 







Sixouai, IIAEB, WK.IOtJi, AKII QUAIITT. i 

** detth»8 I tell by doleM kmU ; 

Ligbtpiiig ana th unaer I break asunaer. 

On babbiith til ta eliureb I call ; 

Ttie siwpy b«ia I wise frem be4 ; 

Tbe wiiias so fierce I doe ciiB|jer»e J 
^ Meti*s cruel rage I doe jwsuage/* 

Four of the k41s of the ancient Abbey of Hexham were dedicated 
; and altlimigli the oid bells no longer exist, the legends U |3 


' THE CCBFilW mhh, 

the whole mz Imve been preserved, and a free translation given by Mi . 
Wright, is as follows:-* 

L our tarliest sound, 4. Till time m ruin^s kp ??hnl! nod, 

. ilie lipt of pod 18 spread arouEd. John shall sound the imiim of Pwi . 

i I#; M tm teho of my nnm% ^ With John m heavcnfv harmony, 

I I -wpE, terth and air, rejoice, ■ Andrew, pour Iby melody, ' ' 

' ' 5,. Mtet mj pelkw tones with mine, 6. Be mine to thmi JehovaVs fame, 

■ ‘'V«ioo of Calheiiim ! r WMla Maria is my iwine* 

on bell% are not mtcoaimon. The Jiev. 
w |is holicts m dhureh bells, real at the Wilte Awh»oi*>* 
pw i» foUowiiig imtanees % 


'fO TtlflUtAKP TIlL\r*i 


n 

At Al(n»un»«:. on tlie ttwt Wl, m n-iwl, “ g’-l' A’ Jm- Put*ie anl 

Ww. Gwvnn. 

*• Mail* ««i 4 niijtinf » *■«!!, 

Aiad for thftt imw^w w« g»ve tlii« *’ 

Ow the fourtli bell k,-— 

lliniiptifv pffrxi iKwifiil u !mi? Ihi?i 

A»4' the fmryi fftte %i mm te niak? lai}« riia f nU/* 

k ii»i «?|ngrapli 1%*-- 

** C^»fsie wlieii I fflil 
To itfTt® CJ«I til/* 

At Cliiltoii Feliatt, <m the teaeri »,*«-* 

Into the oliiireh the lirlnj?' I litib 
And to thej^rave I, femnwn nil. 

Attoitd the iiifiractfoii which I pir#)i 
That 80 you mat’ for evor life/* 

At Devizes, St. Marj, on the tiwt l>ell, is,— 

** I am the alth©' hut iiwalL 
I will he heard above yoy alL*" 

Ami im the second Wl is,— 

I nm the s»0ii4 In this rin|^ 

Thrrrfow to titef 1 will iifi|/* 

Which, at llroadciialk, is thus Twied :— 

I III this plwre iim litIL \ ‘ /( 

ru surely do my iKiriMw well* 

On the tliird bell at Coin is, — 

Eoher! Forman collected the wouct for thii btC 

Of widDdisposcd fti I tie ytHj tell/* 

At Batli Abbey, m the tenth bcfl, is,— 

All you of Bath t.lmv !,:*Sftr me sfitind. 

Thank foidy iloplon’s huiidred pound/* 

On the fifth bell at Amesbury is, — 

** Be etronia: in faith, pmiw (IcnI wetl, 

■ Frances Couiilvis Itorifonri iHfli *' 

And, tin the tenor,— 

** Altfeo* it h« unto my h»f, 

I hope you will consider my cost.’^ 

At Strw'e, Northamptojishiro, and at St. Mary tlie Vlrgia, 0ifoi% » 
find, — 

“ Be it known to all that doth me tee, 

That Heweombe, of Leicester, made i«e/‘ 

At St, MiohaeFs, Coventry, on Idie fourth bell, is, • 

I ring at six to let men know 
When to and from their work to fo.** 

On the seventh bell .Is,— 

** 1 ring to with a lusty home, 

' That ^aB tmymmo luid bouw <?«« stay %% nrjm*** 


ctexous. abb qbai'it. 


m 

On tfee eighth beE is— 

** 1 am and have been called the common hell 
To ring, when hre breaks out to telL” 

At Si, PetCiris-Itj-IiniicT, Oxford, four bells were sold towards finkhiiig 
the tower, and in 1702 a Jorge bell was put up, with this iaseriptba: — 

With seven nioro I hope goon to be 
Ihtr ages joined in harmony/* 

But this v«.Ty reasonable wish has not yet been realised ; whereas at 8t. 
Lawi'en(it/s, lUaitliiig, when two bells were added to form a peal of ten* m 
the. stmnd we liiid*-- . 

“ V>y tiihiiag two our notes we*U raise, 

Aiei jjuiuui the good subscribers* praise/* 

Tlie oeraHiOB of the erection of the Westminster Clock-tower, is said 
to have bi'en sis Ibllows : — A certain poor man, in an action for debt, 
hoing fiiud the Mim of LTs. dd., Ksidulphus Ingham, Chief Justice 
of the King's iH-iieh, eunijaiscniting his ease, caused the court roil to 
be erased, said the tine reduced to 6s. 8cL, which being soon after 
discovered, iuglisim was amerced in a pecuniary mulct of eight hundred 
marks, which w-i.s empk>yed in erecting the said bell-tower, in whicli w'as 
placed a bell and u clock, which, striking hourly, was to remind the 
jiidgt‘s in the hall of the oiibiiee of their brother, ihiis bell was originally 
caileii Edward ; but,”’ says a waiter in the ‘^Antiquarian Repertory/’ 
“ when the Reformat ion caused St. Edwmrd and his hours to be but little 
regarded ; as <»ther )>r*l]s wiax* frequently called Tom, as fancic*d to pro- 
nounci^ tiiat name when stricken — that at Lincoln, for instance, and that 
at Oxfor<i--this nho followed the fashion, of which, to what I remember 
of it before it was hung up, I may add another proof from a catch made 
hr tlic kUc .Mr. Ectdes, which begins — 

“ * Bark. Ilarry, Tls late — ’tb time to be gone, 

Per We^tJiiiiister Tom, by my fiiilli, strikes one. “ 

Ifawkiiis, in his ** History of Music,’’ says,— “The pruclieo of ringing 
fwlls ill eliang<t, or ngukir peak, is said to be peculiar to England; 
whYamc Biitaiii Ims !>ecii teniied the riugitii^ kkmtL The custoni seems 
to have commenced in the time of the Saxons, and \vaseommi«i before the 
(Juiu|ue»t» The ringing of bells, although a recreation chielly of tlie 
lower sort, is, in itstdf, not incurious. The tolling^ of a bell is notlmig 
more than tiie producing of a sound by a stroke of the elajipcr against 
tlie side of the bell, the kdl itself being in a pendant position, and at 
rest. In ringing, the bell, by means of a \yheei and a rope, is elevated 
to A perpmidicular ; in its motion, the clapper strikes forcibly on one side, 
itnd in its return downwards, on the other side of the bell, producing at 
eacii stmke a sound.” There are still in London several societies of 
lingers. There was one caihai the College Youths (bell-Tiiigers, like post- 
boys, never swm to acquire old age). Of this it is said Sir Matthew Hale, 
fmrd Chief Justice of the King’s Bench,, was, in his youthful days, & 
mtiinlicr ; and m the* life of that upright judge, by Burnet, some fa<»t* 




tBK THOIH»AS«> WOSnfBftl. 

«r.. mMitionfid which favour thi* rc}alM>n. tn Eiigkml the ifmclic* of 

bfwScnatneiiof theif towators ; «om« of the mwi* a-lebmt«4 <»f 

isiwiiit nip it hv utiG I rill# ifittn a 

r.W nf WmeS. |7tC?UTl684. one Ai.ralmn, H.»U.all, of the 

f»itv Ok»w«tef, brougM the art af k4l*f«uiHliiig tP ^wit w?f4‘cli«ii* 
iff# (lescenclante In miwwibii have tie o»l3iig 

bi‘ll»* awl a lial miMkhiad bv ili«m at I-a% Ibiy* 1 1 <4, Ihf^ fiirosh, iii 

Ihimiun^^ IB the East, .St Urdf h Umhn. S . 

FirltK are among ilm numkr. ilm 

phmaid viliagr ot iHimier. i» 

Somem-tshire. limy are fiak4 1 f 8 « 

1 . YfHi that in riugin?? take ' 

ilv pkaml to draw um ' ; 

Tlifse HiiitiWs you must oHtnjrve, 
ir you miHin to ring beve 

Ami first if tmy ovortum i 

A bidi, m timt he may, 

Hu foi'thwitii for tlmt only fault 
Jn beer shall sisp^ued |my. 

3. If any one shall «urs» or sweiiT 
* When eoma within thf door, • 

Ho tlien shall forfeit for' that fault 
Aft meiit ioiied before, 

im.L OF SAu: toil 4 sfKomo w 1110. 

« Know all Men by these PreseEtt, ThtlL Elkaktli fim% of Iktton, 
ia tlie emmty of Sullblk, tvidow, im of tb#, «» of £24 

ISs. 4d* to niu ill httinl, paid lmfo.ro the ciiwillig bf Siffniet 

Brook, of llostoii aforesaid, morohant, tlm wfiimn# 1 w keriliy 

ackiiowkdgo, luwe granted, bargained, and, iolC awl by 
do fully and absolutely grant, bargain, and «»ll l}tt iftid iMiid 
Brook, my Negro man named Hurry, aged, nktri forty 'yetWi wim ftii 
apparel, to have and to bold the said Negro man Harry, Witli !ii« apfiarel 
' mito the said Samuel Brook, his exunitors, ftclmittbirfitfim, iind a»igat^, 
to his and their only proper u», benefit., and bvlioof for ev4‘r ; ^And 1, the 
said Elizabeth Treat, for myself, my helrf>, exeeutors, and tidiHiiristriili^rs, 
do coTOttaiit, that at the time of ensealing, and until the delivery hiuiui; 
I am the true and lawful owner of the said Negro niaii, anil that lie it 
free from aU former mbs, eharn^^, and inoumbranoes wlwilsoCTor, and 
' ,that I will warrant and defend the said Negro man unto the said Sttiiiiil 
’Brack, his heirs, and assigns for e?er, against the lawful ekii»«_ and 
iemands of all persons whomsoever. 

Witness my hand and seal, this tenth clay of Octokr, Am^ Dottiiii, 
oac' thousand seven hundred and seventy, k the teritii fmx Mi* 
M.a|e^ty’s reign 

Signed, sealed, and delwerod in presewse of us. 

. ■' ^'^Tmuku'Mkmmxn, ^‘BnmwrrK !teAt*” 

« Maev' Weiti, ■ ’ 


if soi) on.’ w<Mr la! 

VVib.»ii \wu riisgiUK h*ur| 

|1»‘ Alnuglit^a} til*. H riiall«Apt'Or» 
pny ' 

In €)’4t*r or lu rwer 
If jMiy one tlifw artklef 

kt liiw Irtttf fiwa? feirok« «l ili# 



ta* lariic ciiitBEKS, as ik KNtsi,Ai«», 

riyoes of k‘ingj^ kiw^vn ti'i the world ; and tbonj^h tlie face is soniewiml 
fttWiaonU tkc ieatnros are regular and the countenaiiees ugreoahloj and, 
alter a »lwa‘t a 0 t|uaintaiiou, highly interesting* Each has a bimitiful head 
4‘ Jet black hair^ which Hows graeefuily in curls. They are lively and 
intelligent, showing considerable aptitude for mental training, and* have 
already leamed to give utterance to seveml expressions wliicli can be 

wdij imderstood by visitors. ' "■ ^ * ^ ' " 

iSince the arrival of these prodigies tlie United Statesj they have 
been the objeote of curious ethnological st>oculatioiis. Dr* Latham does 
f»t#»ider thorn m & new species of ihBff&nm kmm, Profewor Owen 
them as instances of iia|)i4ed development, and Dr. Co»ll| wan 
itwfek mth tibeir resemhlanee to iclifits. 
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Til K ApKC m J l.nUKK. 

Among the animated cui’iositles which are occasionally exposed to the 
ifaze of ifie wonder-loving public, we may prominently notice the AasTEO 
CiiiMiEEK— two singular Lilliputians who w'ere recently exMbiM 
tliroughout the kingdom. Maximo and Bartolo (for by these names tli« 
two Axtec children have been baptised) are bj^ some medical men supposed 
t»> he of the respective ages of twenty-two and sixteen. Professor Owen, 
stult4 them to be ten or Uveive, and seven or nine in 1853. The height 
of the kiy (the elder is about^threo feet, and the girl does not reach 
tAVii feet six inches. Their limbs, though slender, are proportionate and 
well formed, and thogeneml development of tlieir Mgures is remarkably 
graceful* llie cranimn is peculiar, being narro^ver tliiin that of any otiicr 
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fBH tHOUSAKB WflXPFJirUL , 


J50TICE8 TO TAlt AKI> FEATIIKIL 

The original handbills of the committee for Tinriiig and FeAtlieriug 
subjoined, are of singular interost, as were tlu* earliest eniaiatioiis 
of the spirit that led to England’s losing her American colonkw, and llie 
wnseqiient rise of the United States 

2b ihe Delaware Pi/fili, 

llegard mt; luwe for voiir Charaeters, anil UjmmmU 

•**“ your* future Peace and Safety, are the Occasion of tliis 11 1 ini 
A ti dress to you. 

In our seeond Letter we acquainted jmu, that tlit? Tea Sliip u 
Throe Decker • We are now informed *by good Authority, she is not a 
Three Decker, hut an M black Ship^ tmihmd u or unp Omamrafn. 

I1ie Capiaiu h xi ehm-t /fii5 Fellow, and a little witliaL— So 

nuKth the worse for him. — For, so sure as he rides msiii, We shall heave 
him Keel out, aiul sec that his Bottom he well hn‘d, serubh'd and paid. — 
ilk Upper- Works too, will have an Overha\vling — and m it is saiiL he 
has a good deal of Quick Work about liim, We will take particular Fare 
that such Part of him luidergoes a tliorough liummaging. 

We have a still wor$e Accouut of his Owner : — for it is said, llie Ship 
Poi.LY w'as bought by him on Purpose, to make a Penny of us: and that 
he tuid Captain Apres were w^ell advised, of the Kisquo they would niii, 
in thus daring to insult and abuse us, 

CapiaiH Apres was here in. the Time of the Stamp- Act, and otiglit to 
have known diir People better, than to have expected wo would be so 
mean as to siider his rotten TEA to be fimnerd down oiir lliroats,, with 
the Purliamenth Duty mixed with it. 

We know him well, and have culculated to a (Hll anti u Feather, h»tw 
much it will require to tit him for an simrrimn Ejrkihitdm. And we 
hope, not one of your Bodv will behave so ill, ns to obligr us elup him 
in the Cart along Side of t*he Capfain, 

AVe must repeat, that the SHIP POLLA' k an old hktk Ship, of alwiil 
Two Hundred and Fiftv Tons burthen, wiikoui u Hrml, tuifl mfkmt 
Ormmmds ^ — and, that CAPTAIK AYKESisa thick ckunkp 
As such, Take (Uue to Avorn THEM, 

Atoiir Old Friends, 

Tee CoMMimm mu Tauiuxo akd FnATiimiixn, 

PMiddelpMa^ December 7, 1773, 

To €apt» Ayres ^ of the Skip Po%, o« a Fay aye from Ijmckm 
Phiiadelpkiau 
SlE, 

e are informed that yon lmve,impnidei!tlv, taken Chargeof a Ouaitit? 

„ , ^ ^ of Tea which baa been sent out by the Inik Coiii|mny,jiuiA?i*.|Af. 
Auqmes of the Ministry^ asaTritd of American Virtue audit esoliiticm. 

How, as your Cargo, on jour Arrival here, wi.Il moat assiirediv bring 
you into hot water ; and as you are |>erbaps a Strmgerk ikmi 
m have concluded to advise you of the present Situkion of Aikiti in 
FMhMphm-^ihRtf taking Time by the Forelock, ym tmy 
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in your iaagerous Errand — secure your SMp against tli© Rafts of com- 
bustible Matter wMeh^ may be set on Fire, and turned loose against her ' 
and more than _ all this, that you may preserve your oto Person, from 
the Pitch and Feathers that are prepared for you. 

In the first Place, we must you, that the Fennst^ivanians are, u 
J/hw, passionately fond of Freedom; the Bii’tkright of Americam, and 
at all Evi*iits are didermined to enjoy it. 

That they sincerely believe, no Power on 'the Face of the Earth has a 
Eight to tax them without their Consent. 

That in their Opinion, tlic Tea in your Custody is designed by the 
Ministry to enforce siioh a dax, which they will undoubtedly oppose ; 
and in s<> d<niig, give you every possible Obstruction. 

We Jire noiuiiuited to a very disagreeable, but necessary Service. — To 
our Care are committed ail Offenders against the Bights of America ; and 
hapless is lie, wdiose evil .Destiny has doomed him to suffer at oui* Hands. 

You are sent out on a diabolical Service ; and if you are so foolish and 
obstinate as to eompleat yoiu' Vo}'age ; by bringing" your Ship to Anchor 
in this Port; you may run such a Cauntiet, as wiirinduce you, in voui 
last Moments, most heartily to curse those who have made you the I)upe 
of their Avaiice and Ambition. 

What think you Captain, of a Halter around your A'eck — ten Gallons 
of liquid Tar decanted on your Pate — with the h’eathers of a dozen wild 
Geese laid over that to enliven your Appearance ‘f 

Only think seriously of this— and fly to the Place from whence you 
camo— 'liy without Hesitation — without the Formality of a Protest — and 
above all, Captain A^res^ let us advise you to fly without the wild Geese 
Feathers, Your Friends io serve 

TiiE ConniTTKii! as before subscribea, 

PMkAeipkky Ahr, 27, 1773. 


B, FIUXKLIN’s CBLK.lt rated LETTER TO STRAUAN, 

As a sequel to the foregoing notices, we give Dr, Franklin's celebrated 
letter, written in the actual heat of the first outbreak. ^ 

Philadelphia, July o, 1775. 

Mr. Sthatiak,— You are a member of Parliament, and 'one of that 
majority which 1ms doomed my country to destruction. You have begun 
to burn our town.s, atid luurdt.r our people. Look upon your hands 
They are stained with the blood of your rc*Iati<m« ! Ymu and I were 
long Menda; you are now my enemy, and 

I am, yours, B. Franklin. 

IlEXEY II. STUIPY WHBUr BEAD. 

1180. Immediately upon his death, those that were about him applied 
'their, ii»rket so busilie in catching and filching awaie tilings that Me 
readie for them, that the king's corps laie naked a long time, till a child 
covered- the nether parts of Ms body with ashortnloke, and then it seemed 
That hk sumoiae was fulfilled that he had from his cliildhood, which was 
Shinrtinisjateil, being so called, because he was the first who brought short 
of Anjou into England. 



tfWEl tfier III wpftmtioti ffMi hdw* 'Tlife latter |^f#|W‘rty liii ^seo 
fwdowily obien^ei hf Ertit- Tlte Signer Karf# irwvmts tlie imttlt« 
*>f experimeiits «iadit m Ills &wm iiema' ia tli« triii»|>laBtiitiflii ©f lair» 
and relatei, that by iraaspkatini qwkkiy a half, witli ito iwii* ftea a 
|M}re of hi®' hetidi iito'a pore of ton otijfesl| to Im % 

widoaiag the pore somewhat with tht of a th*^ 

wt with aicetj, aad exeitiag witlilm the pore itself# tiy frlethiiii a iliirht 
ie^ee of iisflaiiiintttiofi# th® hair ti“ike« root, cottiiniies t« TogfAtte, iiii4 
iprowB ; is due seasou changes oolcmry becomes while, sad falls. 

AKCOTt C4KKOH IUISE» FEOIf TIIK ^HElL 

A fisherman of Calais some time sine®, drew ti|i ii rmaiiim, of ¥i:n- 
ancient form, from the bottom of the sea, by mcMw of liii nets. M, dV 
ithcims has since removed the rust from it and on taking off the lm*cch 
was much siirprised to find the piocso still elmrged. Specimotiii of the 
powder have been taken, from which, of course?, ail the saltpetre hm dis* 
appeared after a submersion of three centuries* The hall 'was of lead, 
and was not oxidised to a depth gimter than tlmtof i. lime# 

correi^Homsi ATiBACtiws tir 176#* 

The great attraction of Bon Salferok Coffeehon# was 'Ihf i«ilfelioii tf 
rarities, a catalogue of which was imhEshed m a «illt to Ih# tWlofs* 
It oomprehends almost every description of eiiriosityi ilatttirti and «li- 
ficlah Tigers’ tusks; the JPopek candle; the skoletoft of 
pig; a'iy*0ap monkey ; a 'piece of thd true Cross ; the Four EvangeMite^ 
heads nut on a cheiwy-stone ; the King of Moroeco’s tohaeoo-plpe ; Mar.? 
tlueenof Scot’s pinmmhioa ; Queen ElkaMh’s prayer- kwk; a pair of 
Nun’s stockings ; Job’s ears, which grew on a tree ; ii frog in a t#lmee«»- 
stopper;” and hve hundred more odd reliml The Bon Imd a rivil, a* 
appears by ** A CJatalogne of the Mari ties to Im seen at Adii»ii*», at the 
Uf^yal Swan, in KiuMland Eoad, leading from Sliorcditcli Chnreh* IlMl” 
Mr. Adams exhibited, for the entertainment of the ourious, « Miw Jenay 
€ameron’s shoes ;■ Adam’s eldest daughter’s hat ; the heart of the fftatoiiA 
Mess Adams, that was hanged at Tyburn with itw^nr Carr, Jttiiwiw 18# 
1766-7 ; Sir Waite Efdeigh’s tobacec-plpc ; Vicar of irty’s cfi^ ; 
engine to shell green pease with ; teeth that grew in t isli’s bolfy ; 
Bkek Jack’s rihs; te v^ »mb that Abraham combed hit son Imo 

S d Jacob’s head with; Wat Tyler’s spurs; »p« that cuni Captula 
iwry of the head-ach# ear-ach, teoth-ack and wiy-ftcli ; Adam’s kef 
of me fore and back door of the Garden of Men, Ac/* Th^ IW 
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iitg tlia llaes,^ ia eompaBy mih tlie Bake de Crillon, they both aEghted 
ivith their siiitei aad aE lay Eat upon the ground, to avoid the effeote of 
«k hoiah that fell near a part of the- barracks where a Frenchwoman -h-ad- 
• canteen. This woman, who had ivTo children in her arms at the time* 
rushed forth with them, and having seated herself, with the ntmoat 
m the bomb-shell, she put out the match, thus^ extricating 
from danger all that were around her, many of whom witnessed this 
coiirtgeous and devoted act. His highness rewarded this intrepid female 
by 'bwtowing on her a pension of three francs a day, and engaged to pro* 
mota her husband after the slei^e ; while the Duke do Crillon, imitating 
the generous example of the prince, ensured to her likewise a daily pay- 
ment of five francs. 

THE SUMMEKS MAGHET, OH LOABSTOJTE. 

Among the great naval officers of Elixabeth’s reign must be ranked 
Sir George Summers, the discoverer of the Bermudas, often called the 
Summers Islands from that circumstance. Here is a representation 
given of what the descendants of Sir George Summers call the “Summers 
magnet, or loadstone,’* 

It is in the nossession of 
Peter Franklin llclkTOv, 

Esq,, si'irgeon, second son 
of I)r. Bellamy, of Fly- 
iiiouih. The tradition m 
the family is tiuit the 
admiral before going to 
set used to touch "his 
needle with it. The stone 
is dark*«>lmired, the pre- 
cise geological formation 
doubtful. This curious 
stone, with arraature of 
im, was probably an ancient talisman. 

SWALl.OWUKG niXAUm, 

Bertholin, the learned Swedish doctor, relates strange anecdotes cd 
lixards, toads, and frogs ; stating that a woman, thirty years of age, bc?ing 
thirftty, drank plentifully of wuter at a pond. At the end of a few 
mouths, ilie experieuct’d singular movements in her stomach, as if some* 
thing were crawling up and down ; and alarmed by the sensation, con- 
suiwi a medieai man, who prescribed a dose 'of orvietau ia a decoction of 
fiuuitorj. Shortly afterwards, the irritation of the stomach increasing, 
vomited three toads and two voung lizards, after which, she became 
moire al eow. In the spring following, however, her irritation of the 
«steuiaeli ww renewed ; and aloes and bezoar being administeredf she 
vomited ‘th»e female frogs, followed the next day by their numerous 

K ' t% , , the month of January foliowing|. she vomited five more 

and in the oourw of seven yc^rs ejeotdt is many as eighty. 

' pjroteste that he heard them croak in her storoadb! 



m 


TEN' W0HllKmF!;E IlllSOi J 


WmEMSl «E1 SEIlPEKf, 


A 8|»cies of »iit*«rpnt wi* tlirowri m tiliore nc*a.f ^Ikiiiilwiy il I8li, 
ft waa ahmt forty foet long, and lattil liavo w*;;ig!irfi iwaoy Unn, A 
violent gale of winli, threw it high aho¥e the ruieh of ordiiiar? tkU%, in 
which situation it tm^k nim month* to y«it ; iliiriiiK wluc’-li |irofr?«« 
travellers were obliged to chang# the direction of the .,ro;ol, for iiearlt ii 


mmrh‘r of a mile, to avoid the oifemiv# effluvia. It folto^l ho tMira|i|iJriy 
tliat not a vestige of hone remaincal. 


TUB mtAh tOll'ClL 


For many agea one of the regal prerogath'os in ^this eoiintry was to 
touch for the cure of ret^ius mm*hm^ or «ci'<d*ula ; a diMiiw^ too w*ell kiiowii 
to need any description. At different |a:rioik hundreds of perfiims iw- 
semhled from all parts of the country aim ii ally t« receive the royal 
interposition. Lists of the afflicted were? piiMiHliwh fo afford a t^ritenoii 
for determining as to its success; and from Edward the €oafe»»or to the 
reign of Ciueeii Amie, its efficacy appears to Imve olitaiiied a rtaidy aiid 
general belief. 

The ceremony wass amumneed by public proclamations ; one of which 
we copy from The Kewes/Lof the !8lh of ^ May, 1601. ” Ilia Sacred 
Majesty’* (Charles II, ) “ having declared it to l» his wyai will atid 
purpose to continue the healing of Ms peoidc* for the Evil* during tlwj 
month of May, and then to give over until 'Siiohaelams neni, I am com- 
manded to give notice thereof, that the people may not come tip to town 
in the interim, and lose their labour.” 

^ An extract trom the “ Mercurius ToMticnis” adbrds additionfil infomii* 
tion. ** Saturday,” says that paijer, ** being appointed by His 
to touch such as were troubled with the Evil, a great comfwnv of pw»i 
afflicted creatures were met together, many brought in cliairs liiuf lliiskete, 
and being appointed by His Bfajesty to repair to the lniiH|nf‘liiiig«hoi«*, 
His Majesty sat in a chair of state, where he stroked all that wer* 
brought unto him, and then put about each of their m^eks a. wlillc* 
ribbon, with an angel of gold on it In this imumer His Majesty atroked 
above six hundred ; and such was his priimidy patieiiec and feiidcriicAs 
to^tho poor afflicted creatures, that, though it Lwk up a very long lime, 
His Majesty, who is never weary of well-doing, was pliased. t4> make 
inquiry whether there were any more wdio had' not yet lioeii t^aichecL 
After prayers were ended, the Duke of BuoMiigham lirmighi a towciL 
and the Karl of Pembroke a basin and eweri who, after they baa 
made obeisance to His Majesty, kneeled down, till ills Miijesty IiimI 
'-W'a&hL4.” 

This sovereign is said to have touched nearly one hiiiidreci thousaiid 
patients. 

With ^ueen Anne Hie practice was disco ntinued. But so kto a» Hit 
28th of February, 1712, little more than two years before lief icftth, tl# 
toiiowing proclamation appeared in the “ (haetto” :—** It beine Her 
ksty’s royal intention to- touch for the Evil cn Wednesday, the Itth of 
March next, and so to contoue weekly during Lent, it m ll«r 
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command tliat tickets be doli^Tred the day before at the office ia White* 
kali ; and that all persons shall bring a certificate signed by the llinister 
and Church wardens of their respeetiTe parishes, that they have t\over 
reecdved the royal ‘toiich.’^ . Dr. Johnson, when an inihnt/was brought, 
with cithers, for this purpose ; “and when questioned upon the siibjoctj. 
tuuifcBsed lie had a faint recollection of an old lady with Bomcthiiig 
black about her bead.’* ■■■ \ 

A^religkius service, of which Dr. Heylin, Prebendary of Westiuinsttu% 
ill hih l‘’>;ajnt’U iHstorieuui/’ has given us the particulars, aceoinpanieti 
the* ccraiuuiy ; which, as a document of ]uous interest, we traiiscrilie 
...♦t.Tiie iifht.itospel isthe,samo as that on the. Ascension-day, Iflark.wi. 1 4, 
h> the iiuL ^ At the toucliing of c*very inlinn person these w'ords are 
repeatffl ; ^ They sliall lay their hands on the sick, and they slmll 
recoM'r.' The second Oospel Ix^gins with the first of St. John, and einis 
a Ithe.se words : (John i. 14 :) * Full of grace and truth.’ At the juitting 
the, aiier^.'l about their necks were repeated, ‘ That light was tJu' ti ue 
light, which lighteth every man that eometh into the world.* 

** ‘ Lord, have increy upon ns.’ 

“ ‘ Christ have mercy upon us,’ 

“ ^ J.ord have merey'upou tis. Our Father, &e.’ 

“ * — 0 Lord, save thy servants 

“ * — Which put their tiust, in thee,’ 

‘ ilf,-.-SeiuI unto them help from above 
i* * And ever more defend them.’ 

»* * Jjf, — Help us, 0 God, mir Saviour I’ 

“ ‘ lL-*~And for the glory of thy name sake deliver us : be merciful 
unto Ub, sinners, for thy name sake'l’ 

, « i J/.— 0 Lord, hear our prayer 
“ * JL— And let our ery come unto thee,* 

“ * Thv Co//cfL— Almighty God, the eternal health of all such as put 
their trust in thee, hear us, wc beseech thee, on the kdiulf of these thy 
servants, for whom wc call for tliy merciful ludp ; that they r(u.?ei\ing 
health, may give thanks unto thee*" in thy holy Church, through »1esus 
Giirist our 'Lord! Amend 
“ * The peace of God/ &c,” 

PEQ TAKKAnnS, 

'fhe pegging, or naarklng the drinking ctxps, was introduct4 by Bt 
Dumtan, ’to checn the intemperate habits' of the times, by preventing 
one man from taking a larger draught than his companions. But tin? 
ckviee proved the means of increasing the evil it was intended to remedy ; 
for, refining upon Dunstan’s plan, the most abstemious were required to 
dxiiik prcciatdy to a |>cg or pin* whether they could sobmiv take such a 
quantity of liquor or not. To the use of such cups may be traced the 
origin of many of our popular phrases. When a^erson is much elated, 
wejtill say, “He is in t merry pin;” ana, “He jsa peg too low,” 
’’^b^ii.ho is not in good spintsl On the same principle we talk of 
'“tuilcing a man down a peg,** when we would check forwardnm* 



mid tnumphantlv asserts the dignity of the wearer. Tho srives «f 
fennidres who can aftbiid such Inxtmcg aa eitpffljsivo lot* and trimmiiigs, 
spend a little inoome in the decoration of theilr cafe. Many owt njwarda 
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yOKTII AMEItICAR L\BIAK %VAU DKsrATCH. 

Tilt* iMlkswiBg i» a fmumiie of a ^etteof a tribe of North American 
Indians, who asstsU-d tlie French ibtces in Canada, during the war 
betiveeii Franco and England : — 
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Mxpimimtum of the (Jtizeiie^ (jitmi/jm acvomit of one (f ihaii' ejrpi'dh 
iiom^ The Jhimwin^ Utiskma tjrpkim thm, on the plate j an referred ie 
% the H timber H 

L Each of these iigures represents the niitaber teii» I’liey all sigiufy, 
that IS times 10, oi: 180 American Indians, took up the halehil^, yr 
declared war, in favour of the French, which is reprehoiited by the 
hatchet placed over the ariiis of France, 

_ Zm They departed from Montreal— represented by the bird just taking 
wing from the top of a mountain, the moon and the buck siiopv the 
In ,liave l)e«i k the first quarter of tlm Imck^moun, uiiswcriiig to 

•Iwiy,, 

*4e, Ihm went by water— signified hj the canoe. The irumber ot nuts, 
they mlm to pass the night in, shows they were 21 days on th^ii 

pftsiap. 
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4, Tfeutii tl»? 0® iliiort* anti lr»vell«l iny*^. 

cepittwaittl by foot aii4 t.b# m’.Yyti 

5. Wlwft iliej* a,rrm4' nmr the liabitalions of Ih. ir vwmiv*, at «tia- 

nse— shown by lla* mn Mug to th*? maward »f iloiii, bfginniiig, »i 
tk')’ think, its" daily tkrc* tkv lay in wait 

sented by the iiaml’pdntijng, atid thi? llirtw HoH ^ 

IL AfU-r whit'll, tfiej suffirlMYi thrir trivmii'F, in ntiiiik-r Ti tiinr's |«l, 
or l2iK Tho man anliep unows Imw tky i!inq«nw(l tlniii, ami Oa- fvali^ 
in ihtf top of the bniklmg is siip|M>si^.‘cl M signify tliat ihvy brnk^' mu.* 
fome of tluir bahitations In that manner, 

7. Tky killed with the club eleven of their enemies^ and t*>ek fire 
pmoiiera. The former repremmtol by the elislt and ili« ekv^ii lieaih, 
the latter by the figures on the little petlestak, 

8. They lost nine of their owti men in tin aetiori— ri^prc‘W‘iit4 4 l\v the 
nine heads within the bow, which is the einhieni of hoimiir wium;: the 
Americans, but had none taken prisotu'rs—a eireiinmlaiiee they lay great 
weight on, shown by all the pedestals king empty. 

9* The beads of the arrows, jxmitingop|msite ways, repres^.iit the battle, 

10, The heads of the arrows all pointing the mine way, signify the 
flight of the enemy, 

EECKXm FEOH ALIlEETUS MA«KC&, ’ 

If th{M wyit make a Cmimekk or #i if#, ih§ 

n 0 kL — Take very^e many of the lyttle beastes shyninfe by iiTglite, fitnl 
put them beaten smak in a bottel of glasse, and clow it, aiid^iiryi*, it in 
honte horses doung, and let it tarye xv dayes, afterwiircle Iktirnlinlte 
destvll water of them Peralemblouin, whk-h thou shalt put in a ?«-*< I , 
of.Christai orglasse, . It gineihso great fli‘Jir«esw\ that ewery iriitti loiiyg,,,^ 
reade and write in a darko place where it is. Some men 'make 
water of the gall of a snale, the gal of a iveKel, thv gall of u l< r<1, iind w '/J 
a water dogge ; they burk them in douug and desiyll water out them, ' ' ’ 

Ifi/wa wf/it see that Mer men tan md Take tfie gall of a iiialf 
cat, and tfie fat of a hen all whyfe, rmd uiixc them Togdlirr. ami 
anoint thy eyes, and thou shalt see it that others eaiinot tee. 

If the hart, eye, or brayne of a lupwyug or blacke plovrr bv l}aiige<l 
v|)ors a mans ueehe it is prohtabk agayuste forget fulnohse, and doirpelti 
mans viulerstanding , — Allweim Mmjnmf IHnek Lrittr : eerp oAA 

ADrKntisF,.\n-:xT of itnisr eiu in 1726 . 

On Tuesday next, being Shrove 'lueMlay, there will be a ihu^ /u«/ 
harhi^qu^i whole, at the house of Peter Brett, at the llisiiig Still, iii 
Islington Hoad, ivith other (Iivermons,--A’o/e. It Is the Imhisc where tlif 
ox was roastetl whole at Christmas 

A hog barbeeuk is a West Indian tenu, and mraiis a liog ruastiil 
whole, stulied wkh^ spice, and bastml with Madtira wine, tddtithi an 
eminent glutton of former days, gormandisid awar a fortiiiie of fifteen 
hundred pounds a-year. Po|>e thus alludes to liiiii,— 


OlUtieiii, with more than Imrpv throiit mbf4 
Cries. * SeTid me, 0, gods, a whole liog 


^ ** 
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BTCTG OF OBB AfiF4 AT SKTFKTBEE TEAKS. 

Marcb 19tli, I7M, died^ in Glamorgansbire, of Tnori? old age and a 
rradwal decay of natures at seireiiteen years and two montns, Hopkins 
ifopkinfi, the little Welcliinan lately "shown in London, He neviu 
weighed incjre than seventeen pounds, but for three years past no mere 
than twelTe. The parents have still six eliildreu lei’L all of whom m* 
way difiiT from other children, except one girl of twelve years of age, 
wdio weighs only eighttiai patincls, and bears upon her most*of the maths 
of old age, a.mi in all respeeta resembles her brother when at tiiat age, 

WE HAJB BEBK.’* 

In Ayrshire there is a tradition, that the family motto of De Bruce — 

We have been,’" originated from a lady named 'Fiillarton, married to a 
eadtU u! the fatr.ily of Cassilis. They had been gained to favour England 
ilaring the <*liivalrutis achievements of W'allace and still eontiniied 
zeahnis partisans ol‘ Edward, Before Bruce avow'cd his purpose txi eman- 
eipate his country, he came, disguised as a ])aliner, to acquaint Iiirastdf 
!u)wfar he euiihrrely on aid from the people. A storm <‘OTn])elled him, 
and a few faithful adherents, to take shelter on the coast of Ayrshire 
Extreme darkness, and the turbulence of the billows, deprived them of 
all knowledge where they landed *, and as, in those unhappy times, the 
appearance of a few strangers would create alarm, the chiefs dispersed in 
diftcTent directions. Bruce chanced to go into the house of Mr, Kennedy, 
where the servants treated him with great reverence. The lady hud 
gone to beiL and tin? ]mn^e wislied lliey would not disturb her, but ]H;r~ 
nut him to sit liV the tire till dfiy ; however, one damsel hud given her 
immediate notice of the visitor, lie was ushered into her presence, She 
eyed him vvitii serutiniziug earnestnttss. “ We hae been — ^tve liae been 
fanse,” said she, in the Scottish dialect, ‘‘but a royal ee takc%s me back 
to haly loyalty, 1 Betel ye, mes royiil de Bruce, I ken ye weed. Wa hao 
been oaitb untrue to Scotland, but rest ye safe : and albiet a’ that’s 
fane, Meg Fullarton %vad dee In yotir caused’ 

, ,, OlilULNV OIM'UE KENKT POST. ... 

The penny-post was devised in 16KB, by one Mr. Havid I^hirray, an 
upholder in Ihiteriioster Mow, It soon became im object of attention to 
Govemnient j but so low were its profits that om Doekwra, who suc- 
ceeded Murray, had a ]H*nKlrm of only i‘*200 a year given him in lieucf 
it. This occurred in 1716. 

A EAFFLE m 1725. 

May K, The following copy of an advertisement, in the Ik^mmutie 
Otmmmi of this date, may be considered curious : — “ On Friday in the 
mm week, being the 28th of May, at the Assembly House, in w estgate, 
wiE be raffled for, 12 tine Fans, the highest three guineas, the worst os., at 
hall a Crown per Ticket. Note : the lowest throw is to liaA'^e the second 
best Fan, value £3, the other according to the height of the niimbera 
which ahal be tlirown. There will be an assembly after for those who 


451 tun TWWSAKH 

4 vi»it t0 xm Mmmnnm m »e* iott»ia», m tiMrw misi, 

la 0m 0f til® dwmjf lioi»ei liidiig ff^w m^ii^ 

®ntam0© to tl» f aapk, wMali -sliiiaife twy p^apr lkro«| i Te»»l*s 
liar mmt have wmarkod, wliotlier li# k a stf»»g®r, or a wssaeat m me 
irietro|»H% 0r» Johasoa, wM wwtfw# «e d tifl aioit 
iwitioas iE tbe bteratara of mt - wiM for ftwral years* 



future biogmpliur,' HoiWeH» wbp tliuH {kserllm tliw llr^t ittpiitif ' J 
*^A few days afterwards I called on Dafies, aid ii»l«l liiia If I# ;? 
tlumgiit I migiit take tbe liberty of waiting m Mr. Jalis»tt at liii tha^-* . 
bera ill tlie Temple. He said I oertmoly miglit, mi lliat Mr. ^ 

would take it -as a oomplimeEt. His obtim!*i*rs were on tb© iimt iw of. ' 
Ho. 1, Inner Temple Lane, and I eiitei^ed them wiib im iaipwiiiiditt fiftti 
me by the Hot. Dr. Bla^ of Edinburgh, who d«cril)f>d Ilia liaTiitf fotid ‘ ' ;' 
the giant in his den. He mmiwei me mry murtmmlf 1>iit it »ii»t i»' i 
confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and 4*#«a| mw , ' 

guiliGiently uncouth. His brown suit of clothes looked reiy ftifsiy s he . 

■ had p a little, old, shriTeEed, unpwdeted wit, wkicli wa# t» 
for Ms head; his shirt neck and igtes of hit Weechfei' jbli 

fekck worsted stockings iB drawn u»| tad he hiid t pilr #f ftthiipirf.;''' . 
shoes by way of slippers;^ — ^but all, alofeiijy pamcoltn w«t fe?** ' '''' 
gotten the nioiaeat he be^ to talk/* . . . , '• ■ 

The ** den ** in wMch the ■ ** § mat ** 11?^, iit th 

_ ‘and indeed the whole appeaxaw of ii# looalilji .hii itooftHy 


















MAEVKLLOUS, BABE, CVRIOVB, AXD QVAIXT, 

(Icriioiltlon, and its interesting features knocked down to the highest 
bidder, to be, let us hope, preserved in some miiseuni or other 
place of safety. 

Dr. Johnson resided at varldus times in Hoiborn, the Strand, and 


Street, in 1734. ^ His remains were placed in a gra^e under the statue uf 
Shakspere, in Westminster Abbey, and near* the rest ing-* place of his 
friend wad companion, David Oamck. ^ 

OEIUIN OF THE STUFF BAtL AT Li:srCOr.N. 

Duri^ the want of emplopient in the manufactories in 1801, Mrs. 
€hapliaaji|i of Biankney, in Lineolnsliire, formed a patriotio institution 
for me inomimgement of the local trade of the district A ball was given 
At LiiMwim for the beneit of the stuff manufactory, at which ladies were 
admitted piwds, on their appearance in a stuff gown and petticoat. 

HOTOf and ialahed ■ within the county, and producing » ricket 



a%iMd Ig* tluft wmw& tad ijm at i-aitli, «ii # wifeli mm 

’ftft ir«f« 

to tfffswr wi&atl ^ ar mkm » tlniir dw», sfemkiap tx«?pteL H« 

impiiisa tliw pmu to tomdt# wm af tie »erri« la rtii M| 

dktrowi aad *t the mmn ti.w« pwimliaf Ithsto ifidiiatrf* 

ipfiCiFW* 

In the reiga ef Chtrlw IL, Df. Jttillait G^ddimd atolacd Mi 
tor diseloiiuig Its i«rtt for aiiikiEf t «dW ** a fi* 

mnm/^ iiiil m ilSi, tie FarEtiaeiit af Ei^kad fated to In. 
Stofea® for a sol feat tor stoae^ 

The eelebratod David Hartley wm varf lartfiimeottl in pwttiii^ llik 
grant to Imant Stevens. He obtaiEed ««i a prifate ittlwipitoa I tie 
aiaoimt of £1,JI5S, piiblislad mt liiadred imd tfoj-ivi i its. 

and, by way of elimax to the whole, after astiiig lew kimirm p md$ 
weigM of soap I David hmself died of tiie stoae* 
m jrMfosToau 

From the Teataaaeat of leroiaeSIttip, printed in IlSd I «ati 
says the narrator, with one of my friends, and foniid a mail f«ti» ^ 
an onrang-outsng oronohed upon a stiWI in the manner of a tailor. Hli 
complexion announoed a distant oEiaato, and Mm keeper ^ted Ub It 
found Mm in the island of Eoltwoa. His body was bw to tib Ip. 
havinga ohain round the waist, seven oretf ht toelloftf , vWili WW iw ww 
to a pillar, and prmittod him to efreulato out of the renoli of Ihi >1% 

His looks and ‘pstienktioas were ^htM. His jaws ntfof o«s**iA i i»^ 
ping, exoept when sending forth disoordanl crliw, whfoh were ftsM i ot, 
indmative of hunger. He swaMowed dinle when thrown to him, “Ini »»•' 
ferred raw meat, whieh he rushed behind Mi piHar to diwoir. H#; 
groaned fearfully during Ms repast, and oontinucMi grcmalng imtil iil|' 
satiated. When unable to procure more meat, he would swalloir s wsi ' 
with frightful avidity ; wMok, u|ion examinatioti of too«o wdiioh he , 
dentally dropiied, proved to be mrtly dissolved by lie acrid utnili ^ of 
his saMva. In |umpi% about, the undigested rtoBWi we» Itaird nil lag ' 
in his stomach/’^ 

The men of science qnlekly sot to work to aoooiaat for llieit fotl m 
completely at variance with the laws of natur®. Before they had hit mj ft » 
theory, the pretended Molucca savage was diaoofured to 1» a «i : 

the noighbo'urhood of Besangon, who chose to turn to wsctwnl lii« aiJ ni 
defoirofe. When staimiig his face for the piirpw, in tlit dres of 
hnriang Ms eyes, he left the ©ycMda u»lai»id, whici TOiapletely pw led 
the^natoxalist^^ By a clever sleight of hand, the mw mimt wm eft 
behind the pi *'»r, and csooked meat suhsMtiitol In ■il» pliw®* f me 
asserted Ms pa;, jon for mtmg behind the pillar to be a pmd oi Ms ' 
most polite ^persons, mi more espacmlly I ng 

addicted to feeding in public. The atones simlowtd by th^ W , 
sava^ were token from a vessel left »ur|«isily in the room Ml of to ft ; ' 
'Wftll round stones, ©ncmsted with piMtar, whfol atenffttii I m 
me appearaftcw of having been masUaited. in toe ib ii* ' 

to«ry of «B tMi, toe imp«torfrtd conteivid to ir^ ft u 


MABTBtLOTJS, EAEF C!lEIEIOl;% Alf» aUAIKT ill 
PBEtmAK BAEK. 

la 1693, the Bmpeiw KaagM (them in tlia tliirty-swad jmr of M« 
njiga* aai fortletk of Ms wm) had a malignaat fever, which restated the 
remMies givea hj Ms phyeicmas ; the emperor recolleeted that Tohaxig- 
tehia, ^Father Oerhillon), (Father Boiiret) two jesiiit mis-' 

siOBajies, had eitoHed to Mm a remedy for intermitteats, brought from 
Kt!uro|>e, mi to wMeh they had given the name of ehin-yo (two Chinese 
words, wMeh signify dmW remedm;^^) and he proposed to tryit^ 
hut the physioians onpoTOd it. The emperor, however, withont their 
Kfiowledge tcK>k it, and with good eSeet, Sometime afterwards, he ex- 
pcriencea afresh se%’eral fits of an intermittent, w'hich, though slight, 
tuade him tmeasy this led him to proclaim through the city, that any 
person |K>ssessed of a speeifie for tMs sort of fever, should apply without 
delay at the palace, w^here patients might also apply to get cured. Some 
the great officersf of his household were charged to receive siich 
j ymedifs a? might be offered, and to administer them to the patients. 
The Tchang-tching, (Gerbillon) Hang-jo, (Father de Fon- 

tenav, Jesuit) and Pe~tsin, (Boiiret) presented themselves among others, 
with a certain quantity of quinquina, offered it to the grandees, and 
instructed them in the manner of using it. The next day it was tried 
on several patients, who were kept in sight, and were cured by it. The 
offieers, or grandees who had been appointed to superintend the experi- 
ment, gave an account to the Emperor of the astonishing effect of the 
remedy, and the monarch decided instantly on tiydng it himself, provided 
the hereditary prince gave his consent. "The prince, however, not only 
refused, but was angry with the grandees for having spoken so favour- 
ably of a remedy, of which only one successful trial had been made ; at 
last, affor much persuasion, the JPrince reluctantly grants Ms consent, and 
the emperor takes the bark without hesitation, and' peraanently recovers. 
A. house w given by the cmiieror to the Europeans, who had made known 
the remedy, and through the means of Fe-tsin (Father Bourct) presents 
w»rf^ conveyed to the King of France, accompanied ■with the information, 
that the Europeans (that is, the French Jesuits) were in high liivoiu. — 
Mmimre Gemmk m ki Chine^ 4'c, tome xi. p, 168, 4 to. Paris, HBO. 

WHITE CATS* 

la ft miinber of Loudon Gardener’s Magajsine/’ it is stated that 
white eats %vith blue eyes are always deaf, of which extraordinary fact 
the, re ia the foEowintf eonlinnation in the ** Ma^zine of Hatural History/' 
Jfo* 2, likewise conaueted by Mr. Loudon ;■ — &me vears ago, a w^hite eat 
of the Persian kind (probably not a thorough-brea one), procured from 
Lord Dudley’s at Hindiey, was kept in a family as a favourite. The 
iMaai was a female, ^uite white, and perfeetlj deaf. She produced, at 
.various tiin«, many litters of kittens, of which, generally, some were 
quite wMte, others more or less mottled, tabby, &c. But the extra- 
?ordiniry oireumstanoe is, that of the offspring produced at one and ti.e 
hirtib, such as, like the mother, were entirely white, were, like her. 

, deaf ; while those that had the least speck of colour on their 

.lavariaMy p«w»ed the usuM faculty of hearing* 



m tm tmmmAnn woNDiErin. tnmmf 

A mmk’n »iri?rw a wet jiiwiiLT* 

Knmm int lits**Sket4li« of the HiiU^ry cjf Maiii” relate w 
tr'tor binary iustanee of pipeiencse of juitid smitetl with eowriitfcj, 

Some iroquim in the yeswr I6IM), the fort th Verelierii 

i’attadsu which belouged to the French, aiicl ImmI apiitimeliffi ailer 
hoping to scale the palisade, whift wine linskct “ftliol ihrccil tlieiii to 
tire; un their aebancing a seooiid time they were again ri‘|nil»«fc3 
woadrr and amineemeat mat they wiild no |ii,tsoiu i-'xeeptii] 

woman who was seen everywhere. This^was Madiiiiiede Veri-itercts, 
r,oiidui‘tecI herself with as imich remilniirm iiinI rmiragr oh if hopim 
Ity a numerous garrison. The idea of sl4»riidug^a |ihiw wluiliy^iii 
tended, except by wotiien, occasioned the to attack the fort 

repeatiiclly, hut, after two days* Hivm^ the)' iiniiid it noft/ssary to rei 
lest tiiey should he intercoptei in their retreat. 

I’wo 'yestrs afterwards, a party of the same nation so uiiex|M;i?h 
made tlieir appearance before the same fort, llml a girl of foiirtoa, 
diuiglitef of the proprietor, hiul but just time to shut the gi'ite.^ V 
ihis young. Woman there was m jjcrmm whate'^’er e.ietf|»t erne wiiklier, 
not at all intimidated by her situation, hIic showed liermdf sometime- 
«uie place, sometimes in another, trequefilly eliangiag her clre»«i iii o; 
to give some appearance of a garristm, and uhvays liwi #p|«rti'iiiiely. 
short, the faint-hearted ircM|nois once more deparU4 witliotil siicce^. 1 
the presence of mind of this young girl wiis the means of Mtiwg the 1 

CXnEXTOEK OF A IIOILSK-IUCE BETWIXT fllB KiRW OF StOWOSl 
ABEltCOEN AKI> TliK LOKB BOY BE. 

^ As indicating the staU> of the English hinguage ainoupt the mobiil 
bcotiaini in 1621, the folloxving is curious 
** ^Am hidtmiimr of mw J/ow-ruwc kduix wy Id^rrh 3hrtmm, 
eorm^ ami The eric of Mtirtoun obleiwis hiaimdtf to pr«ii| 

ti forgo Uutherfdrdis Barb A'aig: The crle of Alwreomse obleiwii hir 
produce his gray Naig: My lard Boyd olildssis him t4> priMluc» lii» 
horMt ; Upone the eonditiaiis Mlowihg. 1'hay tr to riiii the ftrtt ’Tin 
day November nixtocuin, thrie melt mylcisof Citswptir raise in Fy£ ' 
wuidger to be for euery horse ten dowlhll An*?gcilis. The fotmw! In 
to wiii the hail ihretty. Ilk rydare to he auclii seotiis slaiieweclit ^ 
the paiitie not eomjHjraud, or refuisand to cimsfgrie the muidgir, 
undtu’go the foirfaltmir of this sowine, and timt money foirfiiltit if 
additt to the staik to beltane awa}' l>e the wt'nncr. FiU'der, we tlcc 
it to be lesum toonygeatilmaE topitniiiw an/hor«? and the lykwaidi 
and tiuiysalbe weicum. Bubsorybith with oil our hanclis, at lliimmllto 
the fyfteine day off August 1621. Morton, Abebcoilnk, Boyde. 

EAELT USE OF CHOCOLATE, 

An advertisement in The Public Adviser;* from Tuesday, liiiii If 
to Tuesday, June 23d, 1857, inforas us that in Ilishoimgato-stTett, 
Uueeii s- head-alley, at a FteniciiinaiBa Hause, is mi efctlleat Wwt In 
drink, eallcid CkmoiaU^ to be sold, whtfrt'f vow may hftv# il r ^4y •.! i 
time, and al» unmade, at »«aiiable 
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RABK, €t:nmVBt AH1> qijaint. 


MAtTHRW BtJCKIKOlIU 

Of all the iiii|>erfcot beings brought into the worM, few mn challenge, 
for mental and acquired endowments, any tMug like a eomparisoii to ma 
with this tnily extraordinary little man, Matthew Bnomager was a 


native of Nmembe-rg, in Germany, where he was bom, June 2, M74, 
mthout hands, feet, legs, or tMghs ; in short, he was Httle more tiian 
the trnnk of a man, saving two exoreseenees growing from the shoulder- 
blades, more resembiing tins of a fish than arms of a man* He was the 
jtst of nine children, by one father and mother, riz* ekht sons ami one 
daughter ; alter arriving at the age of matnrity, from the gingnlarily ol 



M' T«3i TO 0 iisjLii» wftxtiitriii tmiiiiii ;f 

hm md tl» oxt»rAiM.iff tlbilitoi i« l» iiltei^l m '* 

ii 0 ti« Attd iittemliaii nf all tf irlbatew wuftJt in Mfe, U wlioai m 

w«* *>cwsi0iiall j iBta?«34^ 

It 4m& mt appear, bj mf ai»aiiat ©xlimt, liat Mi titMlii i ;': 

fetm at any tima far Hit pmpawi af bat mt Ibf wiioli pf 

Ms Utaa mast, bar© b^a ©aplayeA k ttody aad pra«ti«»r to atMa i e 
waaiarful perfkstioii lit am^ed to 4mirmf , tad M« |»fforii»tt« n 

tarioTM aftisleal toibmmeata; be pky^ the Hale, iiiltiia v 

•al tmmpt, mi to Ibe ®iiii»©r of geaaral §muUwm. bat ia llie f 
a iaiihea mwtor. He likewii© pc»wi«i meeiiiiiiciil fwwew, t I 
eaaeeiTed tba de8%a of ©oaatmottog ittwiMati to play oa tU »rt« f 
aiasica! mstnimento* . 

If latoe played tbe alggard im oae feapwt mMx bl» tbe amply wps I 
the deboieaey by eadowmeats that tboae bli»sdl witb perfect Eail« eou i 
seldom aehieve* He greatly distingaisbiwl by betatitol writto , 

drawing coats of arms, ©ketches of portmits, Mstoi^, 

of which were ©mated to ladiaa tok, with a pta 4 emiimtiiijr 
prfeetion the tfaest aad most tiaishdi eagmvlng# He wt« well «i,ii!i 
in most games uf ohaace, aor eoidd the most exprieaoed g«satst 
or juggler obtain the least advantage at mj triok®, or game, wi'lb cam 
or dioe. 

Ho used to perform l^fore oompaisy, to whoia he wm ixMMtdl, Ttrioi , 

tricks with cups and balki corn, $m, Mviiig Midi | unA o^oM pkjr i 
skitties and EineplBs with great dexterity ; sbav# Itomelf wilb fmm ,:i 
ease, and do many other mtogs eqmEy surpriito| in a pettoa ito 4i ^ ''v| 
Meat, and mutiktod by Hature. Mis writings and iketobit •of * | 

kndaoajjea, d:o., were by no means nnooiEman, Ibotigh eniioM ; it 
oastomary, wita most pemms who went to »« Ma, to purehioiei torn© '1 

thing or other of Ms performanoe ; and as he wm always tmploytd ii i’l 

writing or drawing, he carried on a vmj sti 06 e»fiil trede, whioli, *' 

with the money he obtaindi by exhibiting liimwlf, tttablsd him to sup s 
port himself and family in a very genteel rmmiser. The kte Mr» Htrlitrl 
'of Cheshunt, to Hertfordshire, wit«>r of History of Friilt ;i 

i%/* had many oiirions ^peoimens of Bnckiagirk wrlling tad Amwiig | 

the most ©xtrmjrdtoary of which was his own imrtreit, ion j 

on vellum, in which he most ingeniously contrived to lawrti ia thi low* 
iag curls of the wig, the 2Tth, I2i»t, I28th, llOlh, Wttli, tmi thi I4§lli i; 
Fwms, together with the l^ordk Prayer, most betirtlfklly «id Wrly -H 
written. Mr. Isaac Herbert, son of the former, while cm tfc« ''’5 

bnstoeM of a bookseller to FalkMali, cawed this portrait to hi 
for which he paid Mr. Harding ft fly guinois. j! 

Bwkkger was married four times, and had eleven cMH^^ vti,^ «• ^ 

by Ms first wife, three by his second, six by his Ihird, and on# by-bii 'f 

last. On© of his wiv^ was to the habit of treating Mm ottoemdr ffl* ^ 

^neii%‘ ^tlng and other ways tosultin| Mm, wlieh, i» « loag* &«», ' *; 

be VOT patiently put up with ; but oim» ks angtr wm m mmk 
mt he sprung upon her like a fniy, got her down, mi bMfttoi Mw wm i 
hM‘mmps withm an mdh of her fife; nor mmli to wlif to iril* 
mw ibe promised amendmenl to Ihliiiiiii wMsii It iMMi lin < I 


m 




MMUTmMmu , mAm, cueious, ahb quaint* &fi 

•4*>pldl> §mt ^ aaotJb» tlirasliiBg* Mr. Buiskingw wa* hut 

tw®tt%-iiime mAm m and Sei m 112% 

wmmMmL mmmim of nAtwm 

Tll0 fireouiiat the waters, require preoaoeeBS ammals 

keep &e« witMii 4tie limits, as well as those that inhabit the earth ; 
and the watar-spider (Armrmeta a^miwa) Is one of the most mmrk^ 
iMe ttpHi whom that omee is devolved. To this end, ' her ittstkct 
iasiriioti her to fabricate a kind of diving-bell in the hosom of that 
eiiMBt She msmlly selects still waters for this purpose. Her hooise 
is an oval «x>«»n, iJled with idr, and lined with silk, from which threads 
issue la emrj iirm^out and are fastened to the surrounding plants. In 
tMa o«»ooa, which is opn below, she watches for her prey, and even 
appears to pass the wmter, when she closes the opening. It is most 
eommoniy, yet not always, under water ; but its inhabitant has tilled it 
for her respiiutiou, which enables her to live in it. She conveys the 
air to it in the following manner : she usually swims on her back, when 
her abdomen is envelo|m in a bubble of air, and appears like a globe of 
quicksilver. With this she enters her cocoon, and displacing an equal 
mass of water, again ascends for a second lading, till she has sufficiently 
tilled her house with it, so as to expel ail water. How these little 
ammals can envelope their abdomen with an air-bubble, and retain it 
till they enter their cells, is still one of Nature’s mvsteries that has not 
been explained. It is a wonderful provision, which enables an animal 
that breathes the atmospheric air, to fill her house with it under water, 
and by some secret art to clothe her body with air, as with a garment, 
wMch she ©an put off when it answers her purpose. This is a kind ol' 
atkactiou md repukion that mocks all inquiries. 

StOMACE BEUSH, 

0a# dt the Court Bhystoians, in the reign of Charles II., mvented an 
insferai»« to cleanse the stomach, and wrote a pamphlet on it ; and 
ridimilou* as a chyioiMdetie-scruhbing-brush may api^onr, it afterwarda 
^ a plw® $mom surgical instruments, and is described as the JE?xet4{r 
m cteanwr of the stomach; but the nuKieras not having 
»immek for It, have transferred it to the wine merchant, who more ap- 
pr^riotely uppllei it to the scouring the interior of bottks. Heister 
g^tm a description of it, and vary gravely enfors on the mwie mi 

mmMm of twiiif it ; the patient is to drink a draught of warm water^ or 
of win©, that the mucus and foulne^of the stomach may be 
waihad off thereby ; then, the brash being moistened in some ocnvealent 

a or |ito:be introduced into the ^nsopha^s, and shwly protruded 
toil iloiaiach, by twisring round its wi.r# handle. When arrived, in 
§» it l» to bo drawn up and down, .and through the msephagus, 

Mkf'llie aftcker in a siyin^e, till it be at last whoHy extracted, mm 
wmmmsd plearifml i&iiik,i£:^ in . the operation, to be o^mtinued ME m 
la diwlarged. But thoi^h this contrivance Is gimtif 
wad to p»»ag life to a gimt age, wpwisily If .pmotked 
eiii^aiirpkf waA^or formight; yet. there are very few' (profealdi* 
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INJroUl AMTOWEIfW IK 1748* 

III Mmw Engktmi if ike Oiden wt tlnil tha following ,«i|i #f g 

Imud-MIl anncttiMing mtiiirmmmt _ 

By & mmpmf of Etigiislii Fmcti, aiil Germany at Fliillipt’i ftn 
Wells, ftmr llm London Clerkeovellt Aiiptst, Ii4?i 
TMs mmiug^ and diiritig tBe Summer will Im mrfi 

wemi new exereises of !io|ie**daiieiiaf, Turoblixig, 

Ladder-daiiciing, and Baianofttg, by Madame Keri»aii, Saffi|>wia Mo 


Monsieur German, and Monsieur Dominique ; wiib ii new Clmnd Dt s% 
eaiied Anollo and Daphne, by Mr* Piiillips, Mrs, .Lebriiim, iiiiil otii »; 
singing by Mrs, Phiiiins and Mrs, *laok«jii ; likewise tio'* extraciftiii ry 
nerformance of Herr Von Eeekenborg, who iroitriles the lurk, tlin Is, 
blackbird, goldhneh, canary-bird, dagtokt, and Cennaii flsite ; a Sail r% 
Dance by Mr* Phillips; and Monsieur Dominscitie fiiti thrcwfli a 1 m »- 
head, and forces both' heads mt To which mdll l» acldtwi The ilarl 
P^gressv Hariequiii by ^ Mr* Philip,; Miiss .litty.hy, Mm.....Phai 
Also, an exact repr^nlation of the latse glorious victor)* gain^ ©Ter I# 
F^ch by the English at the battle of Ifettiagffii, taking #f it 

White Household Standard by the Scots Grey#, and bhiwiiig ^ap i« 
bridge, and destroying and drowning mofft prtbf the French afliy, "s 
pgin every evening a| ive o’dwk. Every mm will b« tiiiaittw i • 
put of wm% as usuaiL 
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boohs. 

BftBoiafy rooms were mocb frequented a century or so ago in London^ 
whieh was then pretty weU supplied with this means of recreation. We 
ind that there were^mre dancing doings at the original dancing room 
at tliejfe/4-eiid of King-Street, Bioomshtrry, # in the year 1742 
lliclcford’s great room, Paaton-Street, Haymarket, # . 1743 

Mitre Tavern, Clmring-Cross, . • . * 1743 

Barhor^s Hall, . . * * . , .1745 

Kichmomi AHsembljj . . * ♦ , 1745 

Lambeth Wells 1747 

i)iike*8 hmg room, Paternoster liow ..... 1748 

Large Aswimbiy Itoom at the Two Green Lamps, near Exeter 
diangts (at the particalar desire of .hibilee Dicke;;^ !) 

Tin* largt' i*oom next door to tile Hand and Slippers, Long-lane, 
West’Smitlitield 

Lambeth Wttlis, when* a Pemuf WetUUmi^ in the Scotch manner, 
was celebrated for the bene! it of a young couple, . * 

Glc! Queen’s Head, in Cock-lane, Lambeth, ... 
and at Mr. BelPs, at the sign of the Ship, in the Strand, where, in 17o5, 
a Seoteh ^FukUnif svum kept. The bride to be dressed without any 
linen ; all in ribbons, and green dowers, with Scotch masks. Tiierc wifi 
be three bag-pipes ; a band of Scotch music, dc."&c. To begin precisely 
at two o’clock. Admission, two shillings and sixpence.” 


1749 

17oD 

1752 

1755 


OaiGiX OF THK USF. OF TOBACCO. 

** Maisler John Mcot, Counsellor to the Kyng, bceyng Embassadour for 
the Kyiig in Portugal!, in the y ores of our Lorde, 1559,’ 60, Bl, wentc one 
daye to sec the Frysona of the Kyng of Portugal!, and a gentlemen 
hwnmg the keeper of the saide ih’isons presented hym this htairbe, as a 
strange Plant brought from Florida; the same Ma’ister N icut, hanyng 
etmsul tin; hearbe to Ik; stT in his garden, ■where it grewt* and niul- 
tiplicd marvtdlloUHly, wm vpon a tyme aduertised, by one of his Pages, 
that II Tmmg man, a kinne to that Page, made a save id* that heurbe 
bruised, both the herlu^ and the pnee together upon ah uleer whiehe he 
had v|K'>n bis elHH?ke nere vnto bis nose, coming td* a Xoii wo* iam^ere 
wliiehe begji to take route already at the gristles of the Kose. whenavith 
he fomicle' hym seif murveillonsly eased. Therefore the saiil Muister 
Kioot CMised'the sicke yong man to be brought before hym, ea using the 
«aid herbe to be cemtinued to the sore eight or tonne liaii's, this saide 
MoiS me tam^ere^ was rtterly extinguished and healed : and he hud sent 
iti while this eiire was a working to a eertaine Physition of the Kyng of 
Portttgall of the moste fame, for to see the further workyng and eftect 
of the said Mcotime^ and sending for the same yong mar! at tiu- end of 
tone daies, the said PMsition seeymg the uisage of 'the said sick e yang 
ton certified, that the saide Moii me was utterly tixtiiiguisked, 

»'S in deed© he never felt it sinee. Within a while after, t«ie of the 
Gookti of Ihi wid Embassadour hatiyag almost cut off bis Thiimbe. vith 
a jpmt ohoppimg knil&i the steward of the house of the saide geiitkmM 





timm^ tad «> in ie mie iie wm laiM : fiwa tti^l litti ti ^ 


Imir, wha w&s feronblen with an floar in li* ti^g^n bi If 

itaw two Jews, and itmamiddl »f k aibiwiittdfiiw for m I iti 

mi Tsing the same in swehe onkr m Is k?fore at llie c k* « 

tenne or twelve daiea he was healed. From that time ffiiirtli thi fan 
of that hearbe eaereased in saoh iorte, that miMije mint imm all b« 
to have that same herhe, Emong all others ihert wm a woinaii tin !» 
her faee covered with a EIngworme rooted, m thong h iht h,wl a ’ »ria 
on her face, to whom the «we L : Amhaswidoiir o»i »4 tl» herlw o | 
given her, and told how she should vm it, and at the e«de of #11 1% 1 
tonne daies, this woman was thorong hleye hmW, she etiao and d -w# 
herself to the Amhassadonr, shewiitg him of her htmljng* After li» 
came a oa|)tain to presente his sonaei tick of the KiEp»« ttiil ' th 
ssdde L: Ambassadonr, for to send him into Fraii«i vnto whom Ihti m 
mje made of the saide hearbe* which® in hm dtiiw did b^« e t 
shew® greate s^es of Irwling, and iaallj iwwi altofi&or hmlm ' li 
kinps enili. The L: AmbiiMydoiif seeing m groat «ihete» proiM llni 
of this hearbe, and haniag heard say that the Cady Mtatlfiif th^ v«| 
dyed at Saint 0 ermmtts, ox an vleer brodd# in htr hroasti dii :nil 
to a Wtdi tm for which tibero wttid ntvtr fee wmedt f liiii fc idi 

and likewise that the Couatosw of EnlFe, feiwl sciiight for aH ll» i mn 
Fhisitions of that Eealine, for to heal® htr fine, nato whom A«f mlf 
pve' no remedy, he thought it good to cotamiifiUMto the mom InS 
Emnnce, and did send It to Kyng Fraunees ilie iwoad© ; mal .1 Hii 
Ctneen Mother, and to many other Lo,rds of the Court© with Hi,# 1 m 
of governy wg the same : and how to applit It mu the «id din m 
even, as he h^ found it fey experience,; , and chiiiy te....lhe. lord# of J w 
governour of with whom the aaide liMt AtafeaMdoiii 

great amitia for the semce of the Eyng. The whiefe© i4^rde of li m 
told one day® at the ftneents Table, tbath# had. mm i the mid# Mm 
to be distiUod, mi cansed the water to be droaloi ttingW wlli .-ite 
Muphrmie, otherwise mEed e|eferi|ht, to qm Uiat wms ihorto few 
^ was therewith heid©d.”*--/<?3^olf Mms m?$ of ih mw0 ifenurf m to 
4 * 0 ., XdUm^. 

AKCOTT XKsmtrMBirrs o» ittmmmm mn mmwm m itm ^ m 

m nojfMK, . 

There the i^mble coifcctlon of m 

s^ed m the Tower of London, iralch ixcile so miiefe intowiid 'i thi 



mmrnttmn, eake, auAiKt* 


tivm i>f Menry WIIL^ Mw Iwn belieaded. Ammg tl^em may ba ©in- 
meiatad Queen Aaiie Boleyn, whom Heniy firsl presented to Ms people 
m tlieir Queen wWle atoding with her && the Tower Stairs, alter she 
Imd htem eonvey^ thither Smm Oreemwiela with eTory possible pomp. 
Crowds of gilded barges, with gay banners waTmg at their stems, then 
lined the itream# ^ The noblest of the land were in the ymng Queen's 
%t$m or were wmtimg to receive her. Loud rounds of eannon, and soft, 


three short years afterwards, she was M forth to execution within the 
Tower walls* The gt»4 Sir Thomas More and. the chivalrous lari of Surrey, 
Lady Jane 0«y and her young husband, -the gaEant Raleigh, and a host 
of others, also perbhed by that sad symbol of the executioner’s office. 

The blook is snid to bs of less ancient date, but is known to have been 
used at the exeoutloa of three Scotch lords-— the unfortunate adherents 
of the Fretender— a little more than a century ago. On the top part of 
the block, Ihere are three distinct cute, two of them very deep and pa-^ 
ra!M, and the other an angle and less efbctlve. 

The horribk instrument of torture eaEed the Scavenger’s Daughter,’’' 
was, in the ** good old days,” used as a means of extorting confession. The 
head of the, oulpiit was passed through the circular hole at the top, and 
the aarmif through those Mow. The whole of this part of the machine 
opaw in aomewnat the same manner as a pair of tongs, the upper part 
iehg ixM round the neck and ams, and the seml^eiroular irons placed 
on the legs* The body was then Ixmt, and a strong iron bar was passed 
through the irons connected mdth the head and arms, and those in which 
iflo logs wore placed. ** The ciilprit would Qmn,” as one of the ** Beef- 
who attends on visitors makes a point of observing, be doubled 
• Ilf Into very smaE comiaas, and made exceedingly uncomfortable.” 

The Billlocs need little explanation, Mug onfy a strong rod of iron, 


with ft nob at one end, on which are two moveable hoops, for the uur- 
‘ pm of holding the legs ; these being fixed, and a heavy iron padlock 
put oa the proMr part— the wearer wm mid to be in a Bmm Instru- 
ineate of this icwription were much used on board of ship for the pur*- 
psa of iecuriiig prisoners of war. 

The Iron Cellar is a persuader of a formidable description, for it 


I iteinveiients but it ia rendered still more uncomfortable by sundry 
I paieMea of iron knowingly placed. 

I •The Ttiumb-scrcw, also pieserved in the Tower, is a characteristic 
'■|«wt»pte of a s|«ies of torture at one time much resorted to. The 

I fiagmvtd, example has been constracted m m to press both thumbs ; 
iteyiHWe»» it IS a convenient little instrument, which might be easllt 
About In the pocket* ^ We have met with varieties of the tliuinb* 
|| ^ew fe Severn! coE^ctions—soine for the aecommodation of one thumb 
i' otto* In the Museum of tiie Royal 4atlii|tiarlan Society of S<»tl»ad 
iiiimiHwiuws wMch are sMd to have been used npm the 



w TMW rmmAMB wumuuvm* thihos . 

Times ha?e for the Ibctt^r liiim tlie **• Bmmn^rh Di gl 

and the other matters representwl, weir a1110n.pt tin* mildc 
methods used for the piir|M»ts of niiniitiwent aiiii iitiiaiditl t;:''' 

tioeks, the ptiblie whipping-pw^ wiiapi sail hurai^ ia S m 


^ ill 
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XMs ?tjry cttrioiis reprweatation of a first-mte exquisite Is eopie4 firom 
a wry raw broadside^ priuted ia 1646, and styled The Pmiure qfm 
Mr^mh Jniickf^ with a Lmt qfhu ridicuhmMmiU mda^kh Qmtmm, 
Tke enirraviug is a weE-exeouted 
eopperpitilt^ and tbe descriptioa 
beneatn k a brief reeapitulatiom 

hu emimm } : from which we 
karii that he^weara a tail hat, with 
{« hunch uf riband on one side, and 
a feather on the other ; his face 
»l>i>tl4?d with patches; two Iotc- 
locks, one on each side of his head, 
wliieli hang upon his bosom, and 
arc iii'd at the ends with silk rib- 
and in bows. His beard on the 
upper lip encompassing his mouth; 
bin hand or collar edged with lace, / 
and lied with band-strings, secured 
by a ring; a tight vest, partly 
open and abort in the skirts, be- 
tween which and his breeches his 
shirt mdriwled. His cloak was 
carriea over Mb arm. His breeches' 
were* ornamented by ** many dozen 
of paint* at the knees, and above 
them, on cither side, were tvro 
great, biiiiohes of ribEUci of several 
colours.” His legs were incased 
in buot-hose tops, tied about the 
middle of the calf, m long as a 
pair of shirt-sleeves, double at the 
mih like a rutl-band ; the tops of 
his IxKito vt‘ry hirg«f, fringed with lace, and turned down as low as hit 
simrres, whieli gingled like the bells of a morricc-danet-r as he walked;” 
tfie ** tWt of Im Imots were two inches too long.” In hk right hand 
he carritHi n stick, which he played with” as he straddled” alonu 
the itrects singing.” 

mxrmo foe eevei^oe. 

In Worth Wales, when a person supposes himself Mghly injured, it w 
' not nneominoii for him to go to some church dedicated to a celebrated 
- saint, as Lkn Elian in Anglesea, and Clynog in Carnarvon sMre, and 
there to ofer Ms enemy. He kneels down on his bare knees in tlie 
ehurch, and ofthring a piece of money to the saint, calls down curses aiai 
mttfortoniei upon the oiander and his family for generations to come^; in 
; the mast bcEef that the imprecations will be fuililkd. Somerimei 
they repair to a saewd well instead of a church. 





«* TKS THO08AW» WmmAtVt 

A MUtAI® SAKWOKJ mm A HAJTOmt. 

S«pt6inber 4th, 1818 , was shown at BartholoiBew Fair “ VIm jI' . lJ ii. 
wo^ m Enrow, the celebrated French 

■also an anrU wS' T*"”*"* ‘»tae 

fElSBS THAT GEOW SHIBTS. 

seam. The r »? 1 *?**«■». Mid without a 

out to admit tie arm^ Ae native! wlr^flf,’ ®*'A *7“ Wes a«, 

rainy season ; thev have the form ^ f Ma«»a in the 

ww4 are so’oomLn k tw fenil 4^1!! **««“ 

this climate the riches and beneficence of mit^ 
pnmaiT causes of the indolence of tiu. !,.u k5 ^ m ,fh* 

not fad to say in sho“S lo “ hSl of mS’ do 

Oreoncko, garments are found ready made uShe 

^Hrat at theTtake^m «aiTowlj emp«! Mag 

public Hospitei. lleKs d.Sh‘t4S^ 

amlogue with an imairinary perw.-'aiif W Wd A 

'ifhW the^urtaini n hw 1,4 ^ “ **' 

lalifed Joaohiin, and to whom nhf* * w ^ ^ j “uivuiiml, whoia ulid 
tions, whiob he answered in the samc**fa^?ifi» ^ kdiorous ^ut#* 

suppled to be a oonfedeiate. C JC ^ f.l™*?’ T*® formmo^bae 
him behind the curtain^ hrsvrieflol^®^?^®* »ttempt«l to j 


,^}!sh‘ w,' " I.' . ‘f ' 
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cii.iriro oFmoiy ot 

«pit<mtof the mouth of, 
Sto ^‘'“der they 

XHK HRAMSe OF IHB KXPIEINS PEHSIXTANU JOTIOTAL. 


! .: . . » H E WUMB.II QS 

PENNSYI.VANIA JOURNAL. 

AN© ® 

weekly advertt>;..t, 


AM Sdrry fco be 
■."bbWTCi to ao* . 

tbat as The 
S*4»»«,A<Jt, : iS' 
^f4 to be oto 
IpwtT opn w «%r the 
JWfw of wmm*t&w ensttinfir, 
Th-mmrm) the 
Wto^iero# this Paper an- 
to l)ear the Berthea, has 
laoetf to- It ex|k«!leat to stoF - 


awhi e, in order to deliberate, 
whether anv Metinwfs ean be 
£ Chains ! 

forjired for ns, and escape the 
> townpmirtableSIavery; which 

It k hoped, from the last 
Representations now made 
afminstfhe Act, may l^ef* 
leeted. Mean while, f must 
earnestly Request every In- 
dividual of my Subscribers, 
many of whom have been 


iQTiff behind Hand, that they 
wouldimmediately Dbeharee 
their respecive Arrers, that 
1 may be able, not only to 
support myself durini? the 
Inteml,but be bettor pre- 
Pi > n” Proso'-'i asain with 
this Paper, whenever an 
openinj? for that Purpose ap* 
pears, which I hope will 4 

8oon. 

Wn^LIAM BRADFOBB. 


/ .' HOSTiitJMS. 

CftSttdbossM gamesters used fomierlv to make a knof • r 

only neoesaary to wem- a pin ^ °o 

K lire a prosperous accouehemeut to vour wife vnn 
to a beU aud ring it three tiZs 

p m a r^ as many peas as you had warts and f hrA^^b 

'^iTth picked them up’LS 

If Sf ^ 5'°’* would have soUoited alms in b^m 

IC». Wxtawje, ma hm wEev* without cost w 



Greece, did aotdie. but at twmtv 'fT- rhftericittBs 

he had previously acquirud ’ di vr “'i "“<1 I'wgi't i 

JohauuJsecuuddsrtw-five hat-n^ IfT "'^ 

admirable Greek aad Latin 

jurisprudence and letters *^>awir whn l"‘'><<"«dly verwlj : 

pg. oM did .o. s?a,'Sx‘r.,r;:“ •• >■ 

precocity was Hoiockem, wlao 

at twelve, learnt the PenfateL^bv r ‘'*’‘^“^’‘1'- 

perfectly acquainted with the Old und \f tv T months, wn 

of he 4as as famUiarwdth A leient ! f 
authors of antiquity. Sanson andlknrill j'*"’-' ,“f the most eruditi 
^ ^eogranhica? kiwled"'^ ^ *>■" 

ego,” on hearing him convJrse in « i7 • " i • lum an “altei 

was equally proficient. This wominiftii modern languages hi 

off in'hisiLth jeak 1 a n 7'“ “fortunatelylrrW 

wore out the sheath.” to « pojiular proverb— «& sin),^ 

effect of Mtrsic o.v a preKo.v 

.pi™, 

meiixptl fiA ^ in auintf n‘J!e<!|iyii« 


as ™-o on a pi^ 

and obervai a pigeon, which, 7 

‘".Handel’s opera of Ad 1 ?he son 


n7 I « • . whenever the vt*. 77 7 

f J. iT'*'’ Handel’s opera of I i Li 1 ^. '?' a *he s^ 
descend from an adjacent dove4.<iiL .. tii ’ (""d Ahis only), wou, 

and listen to it upTOrentlv with lii,. oteasln *® 
the song was linisied it -always relL e^' iL * .?«<* 


™ taU if.,..,, re,.,a‘,“sisri^ 

«„ . , eascinatios IV h.vakfs 

Some animals are held in nniviTsal drfid i. \i. 
least terrible is the effect nr.id,.n;.,i ?^., " ''‘hers, and not tl 

this snake wiH frequemli^ ^L^fh^b ih *" 
which a squirrel is seated. He fi.te8 his mL“ * tree, „ 

that moment it cannot escape: it begins a d d Vf"* animal, and froi 
well known that a passer bv on " "I’lohd outery, whioh Is » 

a snake is present, ^he aqa^l nL. uf tb knows tha 

doTO again, then goes np and oome 

snake continues at tie bottom of lowir. Th 

squirrel, and his attentt™ faso enH '•«!' '’'itb hi* eyes 8*^ „„ L'” 
dou^Uy appmeWn/ry “ake a Se^bi" "*'■ “ P««« 

Mthe smies tniiSqj niout. The snui^d kim}, 
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leaps doim to tlie Bnake^ whose mouth is already distended for its reeep* 
tim» Iji Vailluiit confirms this fascinating terror^ by a scene he wit* 
iiesscd. He saw cm the branch of a tree a species of shrike trembling 
if in convulsions, and at the distance of nearly four feet, on another 
branch, a species of snake, that was iyin^j with outstretched neck 
and fiery csyes, gazing steadily at the poor animal. The agony of the 
biifl was so great that it was deprived of the' power of moving awav, 
anti when one of the party killed the snake, it was found dead upon tfia 
%l>ot— and that eiitirelv from fear — for, on examination, it appeared not 
k> have retfeivetl the slightest %vound. The same traveller adds, that a 
gfmrt time afterwards he observed a small in similar agonizing 

convulsions, akmt two yards from a snake, whose eyes were intently ; 

n}H»n it ; and on friglitehing aWay the reptile, and taking up tliV 
ffiMiise, it expired in his hand. 

SECOND SIGin. 

About the year 1720 , the uiarvcdlous history t*. a Portugueat wuiiuin 
set the wlude wtirld of science into confusion, as will be found by refer- 
ring to the “ Mercure d(‘ France.” This female was said to possess the gift 
of discovering treasures. Without any other aid tlian the keen penetra- 
tion of her eyes, she was able to distingxrish the diiibrent sfratg. of eaith, 
and |>roTiouru*e unerringly upon the utmost distances at a single glance, 
Her eye penei ratted througli every substance, even the human body ; and 
she eoulu disiaTn the mechanism, and circulation of all animar tluids, 
and detect latent diseases : although less skilful than the animal mag- 
notisers, she did not affect to point out infallible remedies. Ladies could 
lt‘aru from her the sex of their fortlicoming }>rogehy. 

The King of lAsrtugal, greatly at a loss for water in Ms ne*wly built 
palace, consultetl her ; and after a glance at the spot, she pointed out an 
abundant spring, upon which his Majesty rewarded her with a pensioB,, 
tim oitltw cifl^hH ■ 

In the exercist‘ of her miraculous powers, certain preliminaries were 
ladispcaHa’blc. She was obliged to observe a rigid fast ; indigestion, or , 
the most trilling diTsuigeiuetit of the stomach, suspending the marvellous ^ 
powers of her ^'isiial organs. 

T!i0 men of science ’of tlie duv were of course eon fo undid by such 
proaigita. But instead of questioning the wmiiuin, they eonsulied tlie 
works of their prc‘dccc»sifrs ; not forgetting the inevitable Aristotle. By 
dint of muoh reseiiridt, they ftmnd a letter toom Huygens asserting that 
there was a prisoner td* war at Antwerp, who eould sW through stuffs of 
. the thiokest texture pro\ncled they were not red# llie wonderful man 
was cited in coniinuation of the wonderful woman, and r/rt* 

CHARACTER INDICATED BT THE EARS. 

According to Aristotle, large ears are indicative of inikMlity; while 
amall ones announce madness. Ears wiiich are fiat, point out the rustic 
and brutal man. Those of the fairest promise, are firm and^ of uiiddiiiig 
SIM. Happy the man who boasts of square ears ; a sore iudicatiem oi 
sublimity of soul and purity of life. Such, according to Suetomus, 
toe awi of the Emperor Augustus. 


‘ ' rEU'rkob^lmy womEmvh rmtmn; 

fmmmmB mnmMWJB, 

* Bdllet mentioEs om hundred and fiiity-tliree aliildran endowed wll!> 
extraordinary talents, among whom few arrived at an a 4 ivarroi?d iig®* fhi? 
two sons of Uuiatiimn, so vaunted by tlieir father, did not reacdi ilitdr 
tenth year* Hermogeaes, who, at the age of tifteen, taugl’d rlieU^ric to 
Marcus Aurtdius, who' triumphed over the moat eelehraU'd rlietoriciiins of 
Greece, did not, die, but at tweaty-four, lost his faeuliies, and all 

he had previously acquired, rica di Miramlola died at ; 

Johannes Seeundus at twenty-hve; having at Uie age of eoiripowd 

admirable Greek and Latin verses, and iK-miw profiMiiiiilj verMii in 
jurisprudence and letters,* Pascal, whose gcmiiis ik'vely|Md ittelf at !.r?i 
years old, did not attain the third of a century. 

In 1791, a child was, born at Lubeek, inimal Henri lleiiickcm,^ whoM* 
precocity was miraculous. At ten months of age, he spoke clistinrlly , 
at twelve, learnt the Pentateuch by rote, and at fourttHii monthH, was 
perfectly acquainted with the Old and New Testaments. At two yeirn 
of age, he was as familiar wdth Aueieut History as the iiiost ertidil** 
authors of antiquity. Sanson and Danville only etuild cuinpH^^ with him 
2a geographical knowledge; Cicero would have thought him an alter 
ego,” on hearing him converse in Latin ; and in mochu'ii laiiguigw hi 
was equally proficient. This wonderful child was iiiilWrtiiiiiiteiv carried 
off in his fourth year. According to a popular proverb-*-** ti® iWord 
wore out the sheath.” 

EFFECT OF MtfSIC OK A FiaEriK, 

Bingley gives a singular anecdote of the ofibet, f»f music on a plgtoil, 
as related by John Lockman, in some refh*cllonN 
preii.ved to his musical drama of KoHaliiHla. He wit^ f^tiiyinir » 
friemPs house, whose daughter was a litie performer yii the loirpifiehorci, 
and observed a pigeon, which, whenever the youttg hirly jiliiyoil the gimg 
of ** Speri“si,” in HandeFs opera of Admctiis (nrid this only), woiihl 
descend from an adjacent dove-house f<i the room- window wlirre nfje «!. 
and listen to it apparently wdth the most |ilensingemo!mrwi and wheti 
the song was hnishcfd it always returned irnmediiitely to file dog- 
house. 

FOWEE OF FASClKATfOK IK SNAKFJ, 

Sora.e animals are held in univt»rsril dread In- t^lhers, and not thr 
least terrible is the effect produced by the rutlk-siiake. Mr. Ftywiaai 
says, that this snake will frequently lie at the hoitom of ii Ijtm, mt 
which a squirrel is seated. He fixes his eyes on the aiiiiiml, mhI fmm 
that moment it cannot escape : it begins a dideful mi ter j, whicli is #0 
well known that a passer by, on hearing It, iiiHiiedialely kutm^ that 
a snake is present. The squirrel runs up the *-ree a little way, rnwum 
down again, then goes up and afterwards comes still lower. Tlie 
snake continues at the bottom of the tree, with Im vjm lix«| oa iL* 
squirrel, and his attention is so entindv taken up, thii 1 fiersoa mci- 
dentally approaching may make a consideralile siittiq withoiit lO aufil’i 
AS the snaJke^s turning about. The su«iiTt?l coiitti kww, # li#t 
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iown to the snake, wh<we intnitli is already disteiidecl for its reeep- 
fciiiii, Lt<? Vaillisiifc esmlinns this fascinating terror, bt a scone he wit- 
neKHcd. He saw on the branch of a tree a speeicB of shrike treiii tiling 

if in eoiiviiisimis, and at the distimee of nearly four feet, on aiiotltcf 
brsiaeli, a Ian."e speeit/s of snake, that was lying with outstretelied neck 
and fiery eyes, gazing sti^adiiy at the poor animal. The agony of the 
wiih so great that it was" deprived of the power of moving iiwov, 
ami when mie of the party killed the snake, it was fonnd dead tipon tfie 
^pot“— and tliut riitirvl\' fmin fear^ — for, on examination, it appeared not 
Ui haY4‘ received the slightest ivoimd. The same traveller aciils, tlwt. u 
iliort time aft I'rwards lie ohserved a small flaouse in similar agoiiizint* 
t'uiiviilHitms, about two yank from a snake, whose eyes WTre in tent 1? 
riMt! upon it : and on frightening away the rfptile, and taking up tiiV 
it t xpiretl in Ids hand. 

SECOND SIGH'I. 

Aboil! the \eur IT-A, the marvidhiiis history t.* a Fortiigiifftt wooiait 
sti the whole Vorld of seienee into eonfuskm, as will be found by refer- 
ring to the “Alrreurt* dc France.’’ This female wassaid to possess "the gift 
ofdi>tH)verin '4 irt-aMires. Without any other aid than the keen ])enetra- 
tioii of her e^-es. she was able tti distinguish the didbreut strata, of ewth, 
iind proiiminot,' uiierringl} upon the utmost distances at a single glance. 
Ill r eye pi.*nel rute»i llinuigh every substance, even the human body ; and 
siii^ eonld diseeni lie* mechanism, and circulation of all aniniar Ifuids, 
iiiid deti'ct bileiit <lisi*a^f*s; although less skilful than the animal mag- 
iiilisers, slit' did not ati'eet t4> point out infallihle remedies. Ladies could 
ivarii lV»nii her tiu* sex of th,t*ir forthcoming progeny. 

The Kiim of Fortugah greatly at a loss for water in his newly built 
palacf, (MimilUil tier ; ami al'icr a glance at the spot, she pointed "out an 
ahuiMhiiit spring, upon wliteh Ins Majesty iwarded her with ii pension, 
tlie order e»i‘ t”hrist, arid, a patent of nobility. 

In tlie exi'TiiM* nf lier uiirueulou.s powers, eertahi preliminariea were 
iiidisperiwilde ^lie was tddiged to observe a rigid fast; imligestien, or 
the most trilfj!!:: dei'angement of the stcniiach, siispendiiig the marvL'llmm 
powcffs of her v'lMiai organs, 

'the nun of scieuee of the dav vvere of eours»* cnufbuiidefl l\v mit'li 
|iroaig««. lint in.'-lead of i|uestioning the woman, they crmsuheil tlie 
works of their predicehsors; nut forgetting tin,* inevitable Anktotle. By 
dint- of fiiiteh !VM*{irelu they fouinl a letter firoui asseriiiuz tlmt 

there wais a prisoner »ii’ war at Antwerp, who cmiU! see through stulk of 
the thickest textar** pnivided they were not red. The woiitlerfid man 
Wiis eitc4 in fmairuuiUun of the wonderful waiinan, and vice termi, 

CHAIUrTEE INDtCATEB' «T tHE K.UiS, 

According to Aristotle,, large oars areyndieutive of miheeilitT; while 
small mm jiruiouiiee nuuiness,” Ears which are lint, point out the rustic 
and brutal man, Tlw.se of the fairest promise, arc tirm aiulyrf puiddimg 
ske. Happy the uuui who boasts of square ears ; a sure imlieatioTi of 
iiiMimity of soul and, purity of life. Such, according to Siietomiu, wetr 
lihe «aw of the Emperor Augustus. 
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0 KOANINO BO.yiW 

Groaning boards wore the wonder hi i/doiitii in An idirj i4;Mi| 

was exhibited to the king, whicdi, hoing touelo-d by o hot bivai iahlj 
produced a sound rt‘S€miblmg de<‘p groans. At the liovimin Tav< in, in 

Drury Lane, the iminteDpiwe did the same sj fliat it van 
to be part of the same elm-tiw ; ami the dress* r at flu tliiniAs Aim 
Tarern, St Martin le Grand, was found to posnoss tie' tiuaiily^ 

Strange times when sueh things were deemed w<ind*ilul: ^ refi to 
meriting exliibition before the iiionareln 

ANCIENT FEOUroiLVC ANTI Til lirsiflNr*. 

The aneient plough wiisliglit, the draught erouparatively easy ; Inti then 
the very lightness required that the iilougluuau ."huuinl lean ii|«ii it with 


A!<fCiKST M0»s or reaeoaw#, 


his wlmle w'cight, or else it would glide over the soil wiflioiit waking i 
single furrow*' Unless,” said Pliny, “ the ploiighraan stiwp formuird* to 
press down the plough, a$ well as to eondimt truly it will turn 
Oxen were aueiently employed in threshing oi)ni,*arnl the samii eiwtoiii 
is still refeiined in and the east. This o|K^rathm k hv 

trampling upon the sheaves, and by dragging a clumsy imieliine, fitraisl’ifi! 
with three rollers that tiam on their axles, A wooden cdiair is attiiched !o 
tlie inachine, and on this a drlYer seats himscdf, urging his oxen hacWardt* 
and forwards among the sheaves, which ba\'e previously been thmfa 
a heap of about eight feet wide and two in heiglit The grain thus tetteri 
out, ia collected in an opn place, and shaken agaiiiKt the mmd bf aa 
attondaut, with a small sfeovel, or, aa it is termccl, a winiiowiug wnieh 
msperses the chaff and leaves &e grain iiniiiju!t»d i-** 


I 
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T!iBf» witb autwiaiial harveete eoirer'd d*er, 

Ani thick hcstrewB* lies Ceres' sacred floor ; 

While rottud and roeiid, with nei-er-wearied Min, 

The trampling' steers beat out th* nnnnjiiber'a grain." 

ITortee further tells ns, that the threshing floor was mostly a smooth 
space| BiirroiiBcled with mnd wn.lls, having a bam or gamer on one side ; 
oeeasniiijilly an field, outside the waifs, was selected for tMs purpose, 
yet muforiiihylielbre the tu%vn or city gates. Such was the void place 
wIteiTiii the king of Israel, and Jehosnaphat, king of Judah, sat each of 
cni his lliroin,*, clothed in his robes, at the entering in of the gate of 
Saiiiariii, and all the prophets prophesied before themi In the marginal 
ruiding wc are infonned, that this void space was no other than a thresh-* 
iiig lioor; and truly tlie area was well adapted fur such an assemblau'C . 
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t>fiug CH|ually suited ammnriodate the tw^o kings and their attundaim. 
and to separate llieni from the |iopulace. 

J’ksterii ploughshares wem of a lighter make than ours, and those wiio 
Botioe the shortnc.ss and substance of" ancient weapons, among such as aw 
fireaerved la mimeums, mil understand how readily they might he applied 
to igriciiitural uses. 

JTROST FAIES. 

/ in 1T8S-9, the Thames was completely frozen over below London- 
bfidge. Booths were erected on the ice j and puppet-shows, mid beasts, 
hearrhailiiig, turnabouts, pigs and sheep mmim^ exhibited the various 
niiiuBeniimts of Ikrthokmcw Fair multiplied and improved. FroTii 
l^ntuby-briiige down to Hodrilf was one continued scene of jollity during 
this ig?ea weeks’ saiuraaiia. The last 'frost fair wm oelefiatea in ihn 
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yeccr 1S14. line frost winmenodl m 2Ttli 1813, m'd wwitiiwivs 

to tke 6tli February, 1814. There wm a grand walk, or fiifill, turn 
BlackMars-bridge to liOndoa-bridge, tiuil wa« ^^mpTmti4y 
The 0% Moad^ and Eued on each side witli IkwIIis of all deM^riptiuns, 
Several printing-presses were ereeUd, and «i one jin or ana" - 

coloured standard was bomtecl, with ** printid sn !«-»• 

eiiaracters. There were E 0 atid liouge et Kcilr tables, iin«i 

bkittles; concerts of rough musie, vise, siilt-bwxfe am! rollir!i?*|diifi, grid, 
irons and tongs, horns, and inatraw-hoiica ami Tin- ««inoifriri^ 

fiooths were liiled with incrrv parties, some dandjig to tlir wnnid of tis- 
fiddie, others sitting round Idaring tires siioikyn; ^a»d drinliiiig, a 
printer’s devd bawled out to the spectat<u>, “Xow is vr»yr time, 
ami gentlemen,— now is your time to rupporf tfio fretniiiiti uf the ' 
Cf.i the press enjoy greaW liberty? Here you hittl it v»-<>rkiiig in ilo* 
middle of the Thames I 

MAorc lam finsE. 

The Indian magi, who are to invoke Yo ffe Wah, and imdiate with 
the supremo holy iire that he may give seasoiKible rahis, luive a trau>- 
|iarent stone of supposed great power in assisting to bring diiwn the rain, 
when it is put ia a basin >f water, by a reputed divine virtue, iinprasi-ij 
on one of me like sort, hi time of old", whion CfTOimimiciites it ainetilirl.v, 
This stone would suffer a great decay, ^ they assert,, were il even mm In 
their own laity ; but if by foreigners, it would be iiltorly dwpEed of i!» 
divine communicative power. 

TEE BOMBAIIBTEK BEETliE, 

The bombardier beetle (Curnhm erejniam) when tottchrcl prodii« i 
noise resembling the discharge of a musket in ininiatiirf*, during wMcl. 
u blue smoke may be seen to proceed from Iteexinuidlv. Ilobinihjr my^ 
that it can give twenty discharges successively, A blaibb^r pbieid iiriir 
its posterior extremity*, is the araeiiai that eontaiuN it« h!or<*.^ Tliis In iih 
chief defence against its enemies; and the vapour or lic|uid I bat pro* 
coeds from ills of bo pungent a nature, tluit' if it biipperis to te? dih* 
charged into the eyes, it makes thc?m smart as though brandy bad liC'en 
thrown into thenn The principal euemy of tlif» botiibardier is iiiuiibt'r 
Insect of the same tribe, but three or four times its . tefii-n piirsiied 
and fatigued it has rccoura; to this stratagem ; it lioN down in the |iatb 
of its enemy, who advances^ with open iiioutli to sei/e if : Imt on flu 
discharge of the artillery, this suddenly clniws ha('k, mid muatiis for s* 
while confused, during which the bombardier emna’ah it seif in sotw. 
neighbouring crevice, but if not lucky enough to find one, the 
returns to the attack, takes the insect 'by the 'head, am! boars it olf. 

THE MIXOKY .FOB EATIKG FLESH IN iKNT. 

Even in this kingdom, so late as the liefurmatioii, ciitiiig iesh in Lt-fai 
was rewarded with the piffory. An iiistaiice of this ooeura in Iht 
•‘Patriot King,’’ the particulars of rnteh, quoted in *H1avk C’alcii- 
daria,” are somewhat amusing. Thomas FrebunTs wife, tff Fa*#fr« 
tmstef-row, Ixmdon, having ex pro wd a partiiniliir ineliUiition for p%^ 
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#n© WM prtieim'ci, ri-atly for tlio spit ;■ but tlie butter-woiuaa who pro- 
\iiic4 it| s«|tioamiKli as to tbe propriety of wbat sbe had done, earri<*d a 
foot of it to the l)«‘an of Catitoburj, The Deau was at dinner, and one 
•of hk gnrsftts %vas Freburn's landlord, and Garter King at Arms, who 
stmt to kiimv if any of his family wwe ill, that lie ate liesh in Lente 
‘ All quaih 'Frebimi, (perhaps too much of a Dissenter for the 

iiiiU'S,) ‘niily my wife longs for pig/ His landlord sends for the Bishop 
of Lomitn/s apparilor, and orders him to take Frebnni and his pig be- 
fore Stueksly, the Bidmp, who sent them both to Jmige Cholmley; but 
lie not hi iiig at home, tliej' were again brought back to the Bishop, wlio 
emiimitted thorn to the Compter, Xext day, being Sat.iirday, F'rcbum 
wiis carried bi-fort^ the Lord Mayor, who sentenced him to stand in the 
pillery on iIh* M<mday fulluwiiig, with one half of the |>igoiione shoulder, 
’•Old die other half on the other. Through Croimveiis iutcrcessioii, tlie 
prKirnian at last gained his liberty hy a hood of twenty pounds tor his 
appearanee. Tlie rnisehii f-makiug pig was, by the order of the Bishop, 
burit'd in Fin.sbnry-tiehL by tlie hand of his Tordship's apparitor ; hut 
I 'reburn was turnul out of Ids house, and could not get another in four 
\car», I fence we may infer his ruin. 

illTOK CAXNOX AT TlfE SIEGE OF COXSTAXTIXOPLK. 

In 1432, several kinds of artillery are mentioned, cannons, bombanU, 
vulgains, eoulverins. The vuigaires wxme ordinary artillery. In the 
year damos 11, of i^eutland wms killed by the accidental bursting 
Ilf il caiinon. The artillery of the Turks, in the year 14d:3!, surpassed 
w’hatever had yet appeared in the w’orhl. A stupendous ]!iece of 
ordiuuieo was mack' by them ; its bore "was tw’oive palms, and the stone 
ballet wcu'gliod about BOO Ihs, ; it was brought with great diilicultv bebm? 

I 'oi 5 stuutinrs|*h.', and wtis ilanktai by two almost of equal magnitude: 
fourteeii batteu’ies were hrouglit to bear against the place, mounting l;Bi 
;‘’U!is ; tlu' great emimus could not be loaded and lired more than seven 
tiiiii’s ill one day, l^lines w’ere adopted by the Turks, and couiitt;*!*- 
mines by the Fliristians. At tliis siege, wdnch was in M5S, anehmt and 
modeririirlilho’y wer<^ both used. Caiunms, iiiterniiiigled witfi inachiiu's 
fur cast i tig stoiu'H and tlarts, and the battering-ram was directed against 
thcwallh, Tile fuic' of Constantinople could no longer be averted: the 
diminutive garrismi was c'xlimisted by a double attack ; the fortitieatioiis 
were dismantled on all sich.'S by the Ottoman cannon ; a spirit of discord 
impaired the (lirisiiaii strength. After a siege of llfty-tliree days, 
fbimtantiiiople, wliieh liad detled the power of Chosroes* the Cbagan, 
and the Caliphs, was subdued by the arms of Mahomet 1 1. 

A MAX m A TAULT ELEUEX PAYS. 

BmeJkt Fink. — 1 ''’S, April 23, was buried Thomas Slmrrow, 
Cloth- worker, late Churchwardcij. of this parish, killed by an aceicleiitai 
full into a vault, in Loudon Wall, men Comer, by Paternoster ite»w, 
xrnd was supirirsed had lain there elcTen days and nights befiiire any one 
emiM tell where he wms, £ei uU that r€ud this take heed of 
, Iruly, a warning ! 
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Tills iiiiserable» wretched, druiikefi olijrel, wlifi wa** 
asea !o annov the passenger^s in the streets f»f iMmm, 
iicking her blind eye with her tongue* wiiieli wa« ni 


length* and tMckness ; indeed, H mm of ttuch a. prodigicim* ftte, tl»t htr 
inmith oould not contain % and eke eonid iMY« dost h%r llpi, or to »*» 
avf^^mmonjexpr^n. keep hm tongne witik l»r Bilt ^mdtr- 
of her eye wiik to tongue nfiis eiMkit^ Wi^ axtitw 

elditolniag iwm suck ’^•otowd# to|, ikl it mmw li# 
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»*he obtaiiu^i wdlleient iiieaiw, Init slie hastened to the first conTenient 
liquor-shopi to iiicliilge her pro|x*mity in copious li|)atkms, and when 
l»r(i|sorlj would rush into the streets with all the gestures of a 

tmitics inaiiisic, and roll and danee about, until she became a little 
sobered, wideli w'as soujetimes acetderated by the salutary' application of 
a |mil' of "wati-r, grata I tinmly bestowed upon* her by persons whose <lt»or» 
way she had taken jiossi's.>ion of, as shelter from the persecuting torment • 
ings of boys and girls miio generally followed her. 

ANCIENT FEMALE COSTCMS. 

A grn^ specifiiiui of the costume of a feimiie 
J the, higiim* , classes, is,, here .giTcii,.. from an 
dligy of a lady^ of tlie Kyther family, in 
Uyilior church, York shire, engraved in "Hol- 
lies Ejfit/iis, She wears a 

wiiiij'de, Cioering the iicck and encircling 
th<’ head, the hair of which is gathered in 
plaits at the .-i(h s, and CiWvn d witli a kerchief, 
which falls upon the shoulders, and is secured 
hv a lilk't |ut,ibiug over the forehead. The 
sfeeves of the gown hang midway from the 
Ahow mid Uis^ wrist, tusd display the tight 
#lfciWCf witli its rows of buttons beneath. The 
ttMiiilleis fashuicdi bv a Irund of ribbon, stv 
nm*il by onuuiicntal ‘‘tinW, The lower part 
of the drchh nf tbe wide gown, lying 

in folds, irrid cuttipictely concealing tht* ieet, 
which have been omitted, in order to display 
the upper part of tliis interesting eiligy to 
greater advantage. 

ClIILCOTT, THE OIANT. 

1815. Died at Trenaw, in Cornwall, a iKTSon knowiUn* tip} appclla-* 
tion of Giant Cliillcott. lit* measured at the breast si.t feet nine iirdu's, 
and weighed four hundred and sixty pounds. One of his stockings held 
six giillons «>f wiicyt, 

PR, L1:TTSOM’s IU-.ASONS foe UISMISStNf} A SKliVA'NT. 

The Deeior wiw in the, praclitm of carrying the produce of fees 
earelea«ly in his coat-pocket. Ilia htotrnan being aware yd’ this, used 
to make free witli a guinea occaskmally, while it hung up in the passage, 
The Bootor, luiving repeatcclly missed his gold, was suspieimis of the 
footman, and took* an oppintunitj of watching him. He succeeded in 
the deletion, and, without even noticing it to the other servants, eallyl 
Mm into his study, and coolly said to Mm, John, art in want of money ‘r’* 
** Ko replied .fohn. ** Oh t then, w'hy didst thou make so free with ny%* 
ttelet P And since thou didst not want money, and hast told me a Ik*, 
• mast part with thee. Kow, say what' situation thou wonidst like 
tlirnad^ tncl I will obtain it for t!u« ; for I cannot keep thee ; I cannot 
iwmittfiad ; therefore thou must go,’’' Suffice it to say, the Bootoi 
Jolwi a allmtion, md he went abroad. 
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TEK TUOmAnB WOKDKEFUL Tlil5G« 5 

HA5EBIT.X, FEOM NXEIIAM FAIR IS 1724 

Our ancestors just 133 years mo hud but lmlU4 r^|f|rfir!.iirilties to 
jfvin^ a taste iW Natural llisl^aT if we may from lhe«ii|fly«i 

irimals deemed suMdent to attract attention in >- 

Qefh /» i/. 

“To the lo\ers of livini? eartoities. Tube sn**?! during tbf tifne«i 
Peckhnm Fmt\ a Ctrami Colkx'tion of Living Wild Hut-lM and, llirilv 

lateiv arri veil from the remotest parts ol the <niiL ^ t i 

“ 1, The Feiikm that miekles her youtig aviiIi la r heart s 
i'lgvpt. 

‘“2. The Noble tltilur (VA% breiigb! frein luiving ih* 

finest talhmsof any bird that seeks bis pr« v ; tlx tne part of lijs iiriul is 
covered with hair the scvoikI part jesciohh ^ the tyiwd ni a Hlaek : be!i*%*' 
that is a white ring, having a Lnfi*, tliat his In ad wills at liiglik 

“3, An 3it^ie qf the timi, that l.akes tb^ loFi *"1 lli;i'b! ofyiny bwl 
that liies. There "is no bird but this that van Jl) to lie, !.ie<- of ibe Snu 
with a naked eye. 

“4, A curious Beast, bred from a J./rOiw, like n f<*rojpiy If 7/«/ 

“5, The from Tnrkev. allow’efl by tl» emhiiis to Im eri» 

of the greatest rarities ever seen in on wdiioh iii’e lboyi»iHHl» of 

spots, and not two of a likeness, 

“6&7. The tw'o tierce and surprising JfijtriHiM, MaliMnid Feumle, 
from the River GamMa, These Croat ui\s iiiiilutv tlio byiiiiiii voice, iiiid 
so decoy the Negroes out of their huts arsd phtidalioru' to devour tlieto. 
They have a mane like a horse, and ttvo j«dn1s in tluir biiidiT b^g iimre 
than anv other creatJire. It is remarkable tlial ail olbv’r Im tt>ls are to In* 
tamed, but tliev are not, 

“ 8. An Eihi&pmn fuhu Sartitje^ having all tlie miioiis of the !iwr»uin 
spoeies, which (wdieii at its full growth] will lipwpirds of five fixt liigli. 

“Aim) scjvml other surprising Creatures of ilillet'eiit «»ris* To h«? 
seen from 9 in the morning till 9 at uigbt, till I ley are »oW. Also, nil 
manner of curiosities of diMerent sorts, are iHoiglil and iold iit the iilMite 
place by John Bimnettd* 

mmsm art ism. 

Some years ago a Hampshire Baronet wm nearly driven to ilistradios 
by the fact that, every night, he went to bed in a shin, ami every iiiorrt- 
iug awoke naked, without tlia smallcsi truce of tlie missing gannent 
being discovered. 

Hundreds of shirts disappeared in this manner ; and as was no 
tire in his room, it was impossible to acct^uril for tiie mywteiryn Th« 
servants believed their master to be mad ; and even he btinw! to faac% 
himself bowitched. In this wmjuncture, Iw implored an friend 

to sleep in the room with Mm s and iiseertaiii by wliai maimer of mvs* 
tenons midnight visitant Ms garment \vm so kningt'lv wimivwd. 1l« 
friend, accordingly, took up Ms station In the Imuiited cliambcr ; and U 
m tlie clock stnick one, the uafortunato llaiDuet, wIid litd previous! t 
given audible intimatioa of belnf fast aatoep, rose from hi* b«L reliBcEt^ 
with a match the candle whira had been exiingiiittlHtd, • 
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tlie imr, and <|tdttoi tlie room. His imtonislied Mend followed ; 
saw Mm o|K*a in mitmmon a variety of doors, pass along several pas* 
«;iges, traverse an iipen court, and eventually reach the stable-vard ; 
where he divested liimself of his shirt, and dis|>osed of it in an oM aung- 
heap, into wiiicli lu* thriiKt it hy means of a pitch-fork. Having finished 
this extraordiiuirv operaiitm, without taking the smaileHt heed of Ms 
friend who b!i«Hl looking on, and plainly savr that he was \valkmg in his 
sleep, he returiiv<l |4> the house, carefully reclosed the doors, re-extiii- 
giiislii'd the liglit, and returned to bed ; where the foUowing niorning he 
awi)ktf im nsinu, stripped of his shirt! 

I'lie astonislied iwe-witness of this extraordinary scene, instead of 
iip|irking the sleep-walker of what had occurred, inmsted that the fol- 
lowing night, a eompainoa should sit up with him ; choosing to hav'e 
Miditicmal testimony to the trath of the statement he was abou*" to make ; 
and the mnv singular events were reninved, without the slightest change 
or deviation. The two witnesses, accordingly, divulged all they had seen 
to the Baruiiet ; %vho, though at first incredulous, became of course eon- 
vincoci W'heii, mi proceeding to the stable-yard, several dozens of shirts 
were discovered ; though it was surmised 'that as many mure had been 
previously removed by one of the heljuers, who probably looked upon the 
hoard as stolen goods Vuicealed by some thief. 

KIILEB BY EATFXG MUTTON AND PUBBING, 

Jamcjs Parsons, who had often eat a slioulder of mutton 
or a pecifi oi hastv pudding, at a time, wMeh caused Ms death, buried 
March 7, 1 7-13-4, aged 30.” 

, CCmxL .BEEFS. 

Ooml roofs are pruilucod by innumerable small zoophytes, properly 
called c/s, 'I'he Vnriit insect consists of a little oblong bag of jelly 

elmul at one end, but Imving tbe otber extremity open, and surroundell 
by tentiielea or fillers, usually six or eiglit in nuniber, set like the rays of a 
star. Multitudes of fhesc* dinmnitive animals unite to form a eonmoii stonv 
skeleton calhal Cbru/j or Jfac/repore, in the minute openings of which 
they live, fwolriidiiig their mouths and tentacles when under %vater ; but 
«udchuily drawing them lulo their holes^wdicn danger approaches.^ These 
tniinalH cannot exist, at a greater depth in the sea than about ten fathoms, 
twi as the Ckual Islands often rise with great steepness from a sea more 
than Ihmj lmiidrc*d fut bourn deep, it would socm^ that a great alleratiuu 
must have taken plai?e in the depth of the ocean since the time when these 
littfc areliitects comiiienecil their labours. Throughout the wdiok range 
of the Polynt‘Kian and Australasian islands, there is searcidy a iea|?ue of 
sea imijociipied by a coral reef, or a coral island ; the former springing up 
to the surface of the wiitcr, perpendicularly from the fathomless bcUtom, 
deepr than did ever plummet sound and the latter in various stages, 
from the low and naked rock, witli the water rippling over it, to an un- 
inteiTupted forest of tall trees. 

Iwy savs Mr, Darwin, ** must be struck with astonishment 
when' he tint Iwholds one of these vast rings of coral rock, often many 
l^gucs k diameter, here and there surnsoJmtad by a low verdant island 
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r white »hyri‘% tolled on th^f out«fk hy Ilit* hKtniisj^,* hn^kim 
and on the iiisjide surrounding- a oalm e.%|»inw' of water, 

rt*iiw!tioa* is of n brialit but |K.ik* u'reen ixdoiir, i lie 


will tWI this awtenislMeBt mote dei‘|dy alter having^ i};wiiniiif4 tlm «oft 
and almost gelatmons bodies of those apprimtly iiisifiiiileaiit owmiuwa ; 
and when he knows that the solid neol incwa^^ only oa the outer tdp, 
wiiioh, day and night, is hwh^i by the breakers ol" mi mvmi tutTctr at teit*” 
Coral being beautlM in form and ©olonr, is sought aft4*r for |iiii^« ot 
ornament ; and ite tisherjor gathering gives employ mint te many |»irsoiii* 
in the Eed ^Sea, the Fersiaa Qnlf, the Malitermaean, fmit cither plaoes* 
la the Straits of Messina, the rooks wMoli yield ooral art from iiboul 
to 650 feet below the sur&oe of the water* "The coal hem gmwn to tboat 
the height or length of twelve iaohee, and »c|nii» eight or ten . ymH to 
eome to perfeetioa* la g«etel mode of fi»lila| for mwi^ tl# 
pimt used ooMiste of two heavy' b«iaa of wood, mm^ tfilli? i%hl 
angles, and load^ with stones to auk thm* 





Mo, 1, Chsrlesl. 

K04 Wiliiaia III* 
Ho* S| HiTomoli. 


Ho. 4, Kovenhuller. 
Ho. 5* KaouHos. 

Ho. «, WolliogtoiJ. 


yrnx a man mnastof.s mokk tn the JimtNiKo than in the 

KVENINO, &C. 

Thm k an odd phenomenon uttondin,! the in 

oamon: that a pewm » Htorter standing ’ ; ‘ f 1 ’ 

ho w’heii he «K‘S to hvd, than in tbe nwnmv^ %%\im tu hms* 

SSark wal tim made iu England, and afterwards eoni.rnud at 
‘aArhy M. Morand, a member of the Royal Academy of beicneea in 
’VsinAft midi bv tli0 Abbot Ifontona liktiwisc* ^ 4.1-, 

The laet-mLlaoned Mrson fOTud, \ ®|PS®®arlf a^ 

irdmarily in the night he gamed five or six nnes, and lost nca } 

"St»t“/;Wch effect, so “ ^tiJ^of 

«re|* ptooeeds torn the different state or condition of tlie inter 

'•^fer.rSSK tk. -p^. 

w mrttdiilfti' ii!wrtliw»i ^ve?y on® of wlueb liaa a 8| h- P ' 
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m al sides, wi6)0«t mj mAexicwii on ilie npitit, to tli« ti! 

head and upper extremities ; but thii i« done bj very itoall uml 
eeptible degrees, and most of all when tlie ii|'p»'r prtrte of the 
loaded with an}’ exterior wei|i:ht» tkf tlud ii man w trail j tallrr 
lying 8f>me time, tlmn after walking, or eiirrying a burfheii a greai wlAj 

For this reason it is that, in the day ?ijk 1 ewMing, whilr »oi<: in 
or standing, the superior |mi1a of the v tlwl weigli or u|>f)a 
inferior, press those? tdastie imimhir eartilagrs, tio’ bony 
ooatraeted, the superior parts of flse body de.vs^nd hifmm, 

and pfoportionably as one approaelies ilie other, iJie lieiglst. oi the Htatiifc 
diminishes. 

Hence it isras, that a fellow enlist i mg for a soldien h} being ioei4«ii^ 
over-night, was found delieieat in height* and therefore refiP‘»d ; tint by 
aceidt?iit being gaugal again the neii morfiing* and eofiiing up to the 

stature, he w'as admitted. 

On the contrary, in the night-time, when tiei body is laid a-biMl, rw it 
is in an horizontal situation, or nearly m, the su|etri«»r parts det not wigl, 
or but very little, upon the inferior; the sprius: oi the caiiilaget i« 
unbent, the vertelme are reraovid from one arndher, b»ng jidntiMl 
work of the spine is dilatcsl, and the bo<ly therf'hy prolcuiged \ w I’litt $ 
person iindn liiniself about half an ineli, m mi>re, higher in fttntiiit h 
the morning than when going to bed, I'bb k ibe ixiort. imtiirtl tml 
simple reason that can be given, for the different. Iieigiit# of tl» ia»i 
person at different times, ' ''Ij 

A SENSIBLE ima liEFrslXO TO IIAli: A tAl. 

A dustman of the name of Samuel rr-siciing iitMile-eicI, 

kept a large dog, having taken it into his bead to divert. Iilmwlf tJisl 
others, a few days ago, by the cruel sprt of cat baiting, wliicli Hit di| 
refusing to |K*rforin to the satisfaction of bis inasler, wwkmt by lilti a 
a most brutal manner, when the? animal at length, in retoiktion* i©w« 
his uiimereiful kee|>er, and inlihued wrv seu/re wounds itlwuil liis fa». 
limbs, and body, in some instanoes tea, ring largi.? tiuuitlifuk of his iW 
unite clean out, and at one time clung mi hini to the itirtii, fhit kdtiw k 
disengaged from him the animalk tiirmil wtin obliged t4'» cut. Th 
man was ^promptly conveyed to Ihct L<iii<ioa and theft* dt«l $ 

the injuries he recf?ived. 

k BOEss Birrmo iimn'Rhf »f»», 

A horse having been turned Into a Held hf ito owner, Mr. Samfl 
Ifane, of Fascombe, in the parish of Ashelwort£t,^'w'ftii miMed tlicwlroi! 
the next morninjg, md the usual inquinw aet tfewt, i.s to wliiit couli 
have beoome of him. He had, It seems, been shod (uE foiiw) a few ^day 
before, and m mml got pinched in a foot. Feeling, m doubt* a livei 
sense^of proper shoeing, and dealroua of relieving the cause of paii. lb 
contrived to ^unhang the gate of his wwture with his laiwitli, aiid ii4« 
the heat of his way to the smithy, a distance of » tail# and t half ftoJ 
Fascombo, waiting respecIfuBy at the dot? uttMl, toe ba»gll«f adn 
»t up, The smitorektei that he found hi»i there at opning his she! 
that the krse advanced to toe toif e and held up hi* ’tUftf foot : in 
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tliat lie Mmtelf* iipcm diacovered , thtf i!3jur)% took olf* lh& 

shoe, and r« placed it more cnrid’ully, winch having done, tlio sagacious 
creature set off at a inerr? pace homewards. Soon after, Mr. Lament 
icrvaiita passed hy the forge in quest of the animal, and upon inquiry, 
revel vifd for answer-—** Oii, he has been here and got shod, and is gone 
home agiiiii.” 

MAN W'lTttOnT HANDS. 

The ful lowing aceoiiiit is extracted from a letter sent to the Hev. Mr, 
Wt'sley by a persmi named W’alton, dated Bristol, Oetoher H, 17H8: — 

“ I went, with a IVhoid to this man, who highly entertained ns at 
hreaklast, by putting his Inilf-nuked foot upon the table as he sat, and 
(iirrying his tea and toast between his great and sec«.md toe to Jiis mouth, 
with Eh inueli faeJlity ns if his foot had been a hand, and his toes lingers. 

I put half a slievt of paper upon the door, with a pen and ink-horn : he 
llntwv oft' his shots as lie sat. look tlie ink-horn in the toes of liis left foot, 
and held the pen in those of his right* He thou wrote three lines, as wed! 
!is most ordinary WTiters, and as swift! v. He \n‘ites out all his own bills, 
and other acwmiits. He then showed how he shaves himself with a razor 
in his toes, and how’' he etunhs his own hair. He can dress and undress 
himself, except buttoning his clothes. He feeds himself, and can bring 
both his meat or his brotli to his mouth, by holding the fork or spoon in 
his toe«. He deans his tuvn shoes ; can ck?an the Knives, light the tire, 
and do aiiilost every other domestic business as W'ell as any other man. 
He can make his hen-coops. He is a fanner by occupation ; he can milk 
hm own cows with his tries, and cut his ouii hay, bind it up in bundles, 
and wrv it about, the held hu* his cattle. Last winter he had eiglit heifers 
iMittstoiitly to fodder. ^ The last summer he made all Ms oum hay-ricks, 
lie eitt do all the bimiiess of the haj'-lield (except mowing), as hust and 
m with only his feet, as others can with rakes and forks. He 
to the tiob! ami catrhos hi^ horn* ; he saddles and luidles Inm with his 
foci and t4>es. If In? luis a sheep among his dock that ails anytlmig, la* 
eaa separate it from the rest, drive it into a corner, and catch it wluai 
ifobody cliic mill. He Ifieu examines it, and applies a nanedy to it. He 
In m> sTiroiig in his teeth, tlmt tie can lift ten pecks of beans with them. 
Hit can throw a great sledge-hammer as far with his feet as other nieii 
can with their Imnds, In a word, lie can nearly do as luueh witliout, a>. 
others call willi, tludr arms. Ho begun the world with a hen and 
chioken ; vrith the prolit of these he purchased an ewe ; the sale of tlu‘se 
pi\,)curcfd him a ragged colt, (as he impressed it) and then a lielter ; aftto' 
this he raised a few slna-p, am! now occupies a smail farm.’* 

’■ ' tm, THIEF CAUGHT OT HIS OWN TKAF* 

A man having, some years since, stolen gi sheep at Mitcham, in 
Bgrrey, tied its hind legs*togcther, and put them over his forehead 
cmylt^way, but^lii getting over a gate the sheep, it is thought, strug- 
gled, and, by 11 suiMcn s])ring, slipped its feet down to his throat : for 
they wife found in that posture, me sheep hariging on one side of tlis 
gate and the mm dead mb ttie other. 
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tm WuNUKItPtlL 

OF TIIE hkmz^ tiiF nmi m riii: 

^ coitumo mat m^n to niTAnttv^p in tlif‘ i*iwraf|i| 

oauo MSS., “Ko, mmi mnmh m »(orri 
ek, and is im%eneil bv jnm at mlvn ol tiiC' imj^. wliia!.; 
ibove tlie ears ; a gimni of cafwiioip %\7a\ «ii«4mtjnfd at »t' 
Be ill the ikw% trails far heliiinl in I'hv laultt*; 

icli is darker, has skjoves thiit fit elon ly ; and it ap|i4iir.i 
ver, ami oinm^d iiii raniul tiw hmrniu Tlie unnrmmf 
,uil*that was osial in kdkv nisdi red iheiTi ohiioiivii*’' 

is of that iH-riod. tr-4i. ll li J 

of L 4tin s!4«rieh, |‘m!fli4ied k’ 
/T?J thv Vvrry Enmity, there W; 

J 'Ijy one id‘ the fourteetilh 

whiel’i is M> eurieaih an iii^ 
I % \ iiu*4‘ ni' monkish satire, a.i«l 

\ :ui ilbistriiliim of tli« 

L-k' that 1 tfiiimrt 

resist: pro'smitiiig it to it'i| 
,|' ruidtTs. It roirt tiiws 

£i "V, i i'tiMfi II 

/if 4 

ffLI ’ / • ’ J wilt! wor»: a wliite 4rw» villl'i 

1 %^!^ y'(^ ioiig iriiiii, mliich, imiliaf 

/^’ himl liU\ raip'd aiksliiifcl 

i/ ts the altar iiial llw orioitk, 

lint, fw die left the ©liwt| 
i‘l litftrd «|i her Irtiii on «rt 

* - *,yuiii of the dirt«* a «.5rtM 
***'*‘‘^*^ ‘ " holy Will saw a devil Ifttw 

Am of mki* was jiwt now wtlitig on t«wt 
it ■ twwf. hk eharioi. btit whefi die lifted hrtf trAitt 1 Wj 


ttsing it as im were nm eiuiom., 

eoiiipaiiioii was shaken off into the dirt ; am tn 

ing. 

COEFDLKNT IL4K*' .VOtl I XOll AM, 

November 10.— Death of Mr. Henry BuekaaDi « 
kne, aged forty-niae. He was exmsively w 
than twenty-tive stone, and died ven* swddenly, 

lEff a hoarty hirGSikfast* In i^rwcl II ow# # ic 
m the 1st of Sum, 17114, he Imd served as a »ari 
wiek. His interment, at Si Marjk Kew Iwia 
drew together a large ooewmwo of sptHjtators. . 
mous ske, and Eoarl? equalled the kvly la w« 
excellent oak, was d o'Waches in length, tifld 
the hreast ; the bottom' m& 2| $ttehe» thick, tkf 
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IAI1X« A MAX To TIKCKS ANI» SKTTIKO 0IM LT AfiAlX, 

**Pim Jyiin»of Ali^tri^l/’ &ays StavekyA ** GoYtTiutr of the NethtT- 
lancift for Iliiiii* the 24 ol Kpaiii, dyiiij:^ at hb euia|i -at Ihige (ftou^TN a 
milt! from Aamur)^ wuh carried Irom thiiia-e to tJa great ehail*h at 
llarw, wlit'ft _ liih fuiieral was solemnised, and a iiioiiutiieiit to posterity 
«'rc‘f‘teci f4‘i’ hiiri there by Alexatider Farnese, the Prinee I’aiana. 
Afterwards his hofl^ was taken to pieces, and the bones, packed in wails, 
were pri*! ufely carried into r^puiii, where being set. together with ainali 
wires, llie bixlv was rejoiiited again, which being tilled or stulled with 
eytioit, and rii-hly luihip d, lion »h>hii was presented to the king entire, 
leaning m his eoiiiimtiider^s staff. Aftemvards the corpse being carried 
to the ehim*h of Lanrecce, at the Esenrial, w’as there buried near 
ids father, rharles V., with a fitting moiunnent fur himd’ 

OKKAMKKTS of FKMAl.E WlESS IX TUB TIMES OF THE AXCIF.KT BIUTOXS. 

Fig. I is a necklace of beads, each head heing cut so as to represent 
a group of several, and give the effect of many small roinid beads to 
what lire in r4‘Alitj hnig and narrow ones. Fig* 2 is a necklace of sim™ 
pier coii>trueti^ai. eoiidsling of a row- of rudt^ly-shaped beads, its centre 
king reimrkahkf far eon- 

teining a rude att<‘iiipt at g'; ' fj, 

reprew'isling a iiuimiii hii-e, ‘ ‘I i 'A ^ ;’i‘ 

the onl? tliitig of the kind 3-^ ^ 

Bmre Akwremi of m an- 2%^ |\ y/ r M J 

iient a diileiii Hritniin Fig. % A- H // - 

'i is another m i*kl;n.x', eon- ^ // ^ 

of a series^ of eti- \ , .A?* 

rbiis little sheik, like the \ vAkl. . 

hklaa horn iwt'ii hy the Ilri- V (Q ' s 

toito, which are perforated \Jl 

lifigiiiways, iiiid thus strung 
togtth«r* Fig, 4 is a pin 

of iron, supposed to have ^ 

beta tta^das li fust eld iig for 

a manUe : it i.s i^/LgaVi A „ -| pi' 

With two Hiovafde niius, MS\.rS h7 ® k’r'’''':; |T'"7r/ 

F%, A k a small gold orna- 
iQatal ehectke red 1 i ke a eln 'sn- 
, l»aw, md siispiUHlc'd from ' . " 

a dhaia of beautiful workiiiaasldp, wliieh, in, taste and exeeution, k^ari 
s gtriking similarity to our modem curh-ehains. Fig. 6 k mi ear-ring, 

, h,1beaii sus|>ifiuk*cl from ti twisted wire of gold. Figv 7 is a brass orau- 
aaii Fig, 8 a similar one of gold : kiieh ornaments ai-e iisimlly 
'''fouild upon the breasts uf the exhumed skeletons of our barrows,^ ^and 
wto probably fastenc-d on their clothes ns ornanienls. Tkdr erucitanu 
'<tortN^tar might lead to a doubt of their .high antiiiaity, if tve \Yere n»*t 
' of the fact, that the symbol of the cross vcm worn, as an annii#l 
^ oriiApfitftt, igoi kdbrt* the fchristinn era. 


'V • *^t3i it 
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LA10E ErX* 

Lately, near MaMca, an ml was taken, meastiring ms imke$ 

in kntjik^ utenieen in f^trih^ and weighing 26 potindg^ the largest of tlwi 
Kpecies ever caught, or described in natural history# 

EKESETKIUKU DOG. 

A boast being made of the obedience of a Newfoiiiiillaiid dog ia fetehiiiy 
ami carrying, ’ the master put a marked shilling umler a larpsmi.irv 
>toue by the road skie, and, having ridden on iliVee miks, omerec! tie* 
log to go hack and fetch it. The dog set of!', hut did not relnm tin- 
ivliok day. He had gone to the place, and being iiiiititk to turn the 
stone, sat howling b\ it. Two horsemen came by and sjuv his diitros«», 
and one of them aiigliting removed the stone, an. I limiintr tlie 
|mt it in his pocket, not supposing that tin* dog eooid |^(l^^!!^ly be lookinc 
for that, The dog followed the 'horses Ibr^ upwanK of iwenty miles, 
stayed in the room where they supped, got itito brikiyum, net llu 
breeches in which the fatal shilling had been put, imide liis escapi' widb 
tliem, and dragged them through mud and mite, hedge and diich, 
his master’s house. 

CUBE FOE COliFULDXCi:. 

A few years ago, a man of about forty years of agi^ lib'cd hiinacdf as a 
labourer, In one of the most considerable ale-brows2ries in ilw City: ill: 
this time he was a personable man ; stent, active, atid not: futtor imiii ii, 
moderate-sized man in high health slumki be, ills elilef oiaaipation wan 
to superintend the working of the new k.'cr, and oeciisionally to set iip 
at night to watch the sw’eet-wort, m eniploynient not requirijag eithtr 
activity or labour ; of course, at those times, he had an opfiort unity of 
tasting the Ikpior, of which, it appears, Im iilw’,rvs availed himtiidf j 
besides this, he bad constant access to the new beer. Tlius leading a 
quiet inactive life, he began toinert-aso in bulk, and ftmtlniitHl to enlarge*, 
until, ill a very short time, he became of such an unwieldy size, as to b«f 
unable to move about, and was too big to pass up tlio brnwlitnise stair- 
case ; if by any accident he fell down, he* was iitmble to get up again 
witlumt help. ^The integumentH of his face hung down the shouldiirs 
and breast: the fat was md, eonthied to any pailienhir part but dihiisiji 
over the whole of his body, arms, legs, Ana, making Ids appeainnce such 
as to attract the attention of all who saw Idiin He left tbis .siavieo to go 
into the country, bedug a burtben to Idmself, and totally useless to lii 
employcrs. About two years afterwards ho called upon Tiw old iinmters 
in very diiferent shape to that above described, being rcducc4 in mu* 
nearly half, and wadghing little more than ten atone. The aceoiint that 
lie gave of liiinself w^, that as soon m he had quitted tl'ie biewhouHc he 
went into HeclfbrdsMre, where having soon spent the money he had 
earned, and being unable to work, be was brought into such a state oi 
poverty, as to be scarcely able to obtain the sustenance of life, often 
being a whole day without food ; that he drank very little, and that was > 
generally water. By this mode of living he began t4» diiiiinish in size, so 
as to be able to walk about with tolembk ease. Ho thca engagi4 liiai.- 
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8t4f to a faAaer,^m’itli whom he btayed a considerable time, and in the 
latter part of his seiwiee h© was able to go through very hard labour, 
being sometimes in the held ploughing and follo^ving various agricultural 
inuiceras, for a wliole day, with no other food than a small pittance of 
bread and cluiese. This was the history he gave of the means by which 
this extraordinary change was brought about. He added, his health had 
fievrr been so good as it then was. 

WOliSHXF OF tHU SUN AND MOON. 

The Sun was first worshipped, probably, as a bright manifestation of 
God, but soon began to be regarded as the Deity himself. The Mourn in 
the absence of the Sun, and next in splendour, would succeed it in 
superstitious attention. And so we find the Romans, as tvcll as the 
Saxons, dedieating the first and second days of the week respectively 
lu these grtxit lights.^’ Formerly, festivals were held on the appearance 
uf a -Nc'W Moon ; and in some parts of England it is still eustoniarv 
hi bless it, and in Scotland at the same time to drop a courtesy. And 
in times not long past, the infiueuee of the Moon was considered to 
be HO great as to regulate the growth of air, and the effect of medi- 
idne, and to cause steeples and other elevated buildings to bend from 
their upright positions. 

X SEA A HOVE THE SKY. 

This belief is curiously illustrated by two legendary stories pre- 
served by G'crvnse of Tilbury. One Sunday,” he. says, tlie people of a 
village HI Tngiand w(u’e coming out of church on a thick elouay day, 
wlich they saw the anchor ot a ship hooked to one of the tombstones ; 
the cable, Vhii'h was tightly stretched, hanging down from the air. The 
people were astonished, and while they were consulting about it, siid- 
lemy they saw the rope move as though some one laboinad to pull up 
the anchor, 'i'he anchor, however, still held fast by the stone, and a 
great noise was siuhlenly heard in the air, like the snouting of sailors. 
Presciitiy a sailor was seen sliding dowm the cable for the purp'o^e uf 
unfixiiig the anchor : a.ud when he had just loosened it., the vilbigers 
seired hold of him, and while in their minds hcMjuiokly died, just as 
though he had been drowned. About at.i hour id'ter, the suilora 
above, hearing no more of their comrade, cut tlie cahle aiul sailed 
away* In miniory of this extraordinary event, the pe^jple of the 
vilag© made the hinges of the church doors out of the htm of the 
anchori and * there they are still to be seend — At anotlmr time, a nier- 
elitnt of Bristol set sail witli his cargo for Ireland. 'Btuiic time after 
this, while his family were at supper, a knife suddenly fill in through 
tile window on the table. When the husband returned, he saw the 
knife, declared it to be Ms own, and said that on such a day, at such an 
hoax, whtte sailing in an unknown part of the sea, he dropped the knife 
overboard, and the day and hour were known to be exjuily the time 
wheh it fell through the window. These accidents,^ Gervase thinks, are 
a clear proof of there being a sea, above hanging over us.”-— 
FmtrmMi i% Tkm. Wrt{i'hU 1B44. 
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m% fAVunvK 

Faper a$ wr* mw haw It, that w m mi%% mjw'r mwh nf tlif p»ii|i 
fibfotis matcrialj^, presacMi Into thin 4rk*<’Ii aiwl, wlmi ii}?«-fuii4 ‘y 

for writing ori'irinting pyr|H»Mm, «t riimpuriitiri'lr iii<4i.*rri intr«> i,! 

dtintion, to Eiiro|w and WoitW) Ada ? cilthongls th*' t ^«|f|H Af to 

have fonnoil paper out of Bilk pulp, ml%i4 %dlli mio-r pifli of tit 
.hiiTiihoo, fts early at least m Bo a.o. t— rmi from Hiisi' iinae ttiomil. m 
some? authiifK have stated, heeaus** the eiiviinifHtjito-p w< II fittruod, tiiai V' 
in the time of Confucius, the Cldiiem* wri»1<MUth m »*«yh hh the -unt.i e 
bark of trees. .< 'i 

Before the mvention of pa|K*r, the surhiei's < iiiplovrd wntint** 'itp<»n y 
wcit* nunuToUB. Surfaces of lend or othei fiio!,‘i| : !ahh< *• e^tvefod with i 
wax, skins of aniniiih,'— {parelwieiit in hiot w*’n‘ . hut un one ! 

of these was ever so txtensivrly employed ns llie I'gyptiiin papyrus, ‘j 
whenever the lattiU material eould he ohminecl. *Si wxm, huw<'\er, a« f 
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the SarMOBE in the seventh century eaiu|«vrttl Kgjiit, llto of 

papjruE was at an end ; and writing itirfaew beiaiiit «> isetw ttt Ei«‘v|^^ 
that many ancient doouraeiite of great value wef« traced in to 
render them adapted for being WTiltim oa onee «§». Thiw |vtittlir*l 
many treasures of antiquit?. 

As the SaraeoM closed the ayenue of supply for the ineierit |ia|'i}'ri 4 », 
80 they compensated^ to Enrop for thi.i dtfpriviitton by diseoveiiiif the 
manufacture of oidinorv mptr— at least paper mad*/ In the I’^ttfiiiavy 
modern fashion, — ^though tlie matenal was cotton, not iinen. I'liii dk- 
oovery was made some time anterior to the }X*ar 706 a,p., for at that 
|jerioa a manufaetorynf 'paper existod at SaiiHifcmnti In tht eightli 
century tim Saracens conqMmd Spin, and Intrwdiiced into flii Fiiiin- 
snk, amongst other taanulketuro of |Mi|»r| wMA art 

, ww a long time timling into other p«rt« of Italy not 

g ■, ^ yiftffi toe ok\mto ©f f h^ vail ;da»iiit dl impjnn*# 
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which Hitisi have liecio employed ia Italy, may be inferred from the 
immbcTOf rolls or $mpiof this sizbstaace discovered ia Hercalaneiim and 
Poiii|K>li ; also from a pc-riisal of many existing doeuiiients bearing 
directly or indirectly on this branch of commerce. Even so late as the 
coiiiiiienct'nHmt of the sixth centurv, Cassiodorns congratulated the 
world on the abolition, by King Theodorie, of the high duty on papyrus 
from Egypt ; and he spoke in hkh iiowri terms of the great "utility of the 
iiuiteriall The latest papyrus roll known is of the twelfth ceiiturV, con- 
taining a brief of Pope TaHchai II., in favour of the Arehiepiscopal see of 
Eavciina. 

The \’arionh speeie's of papyrus plante belong to the natiaxai order 
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lyperacoio,** tw svdgc.s, oflmtanists; a main charaetcristie of whifh ia 
a eertsiitt triiingnlarlty of stem. The method of constructiiigyi \n*iiing 
surface from these stems was as follows : — -The available portion being 
cut off (it was seldom more than twelve inches in iengtli), luid split, or, 
moie properly speaking, unfolded into thin sheets, which were glued 
together traiih\‘erhely in such a manner that the original length of the 
papyTES stem l)ceame the breadth of the future slieet ; the Jength of 
ifliieh might be increased at the pleasure of the operator. Fre(-|iieiitly 
the manttfactim;d sciolls were more than thirty feet long. As different 
fiiethotk prevail in the manufacture of our ordinary paper, so in like 
ftianiMjr there tvoro different processes of fashioning the papyrus into 
.tliapp I1ie rudest immufactureapijears to, have been that of Egypt, aiif 
'‘Hie Mst papyrus sheets appear to nave lieen made in Borne during 
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hMlfmime Mm. Tha pwcdii%^ nketeli a piifn ru«i r«ll^ evpiel 

frtim a spdmeii la tli© Egy ptiM Ecmm cifjlwjJiriti^li 
"C*oTiskli*riiig the atimewSii «it4*riii|r ilip jfif Hif ' 

fMil, «f wliieli our illustr^tbu reimmoits a p^»rfi<iri, tin* Ibio of jiiiH^iiin 
Art* rn'markaWj well eumedefi, uuly nmrt of prdiii I>ut 4 Z Tlit 

fcurfaee, moriwer, is and lU eoloiir vtry iium'Ii bki; tliatot 

huliii, paper. The liiereglypliies are erjloiire*! u^r,a!, fi4 h the 

pniiofoiuiint tint, and the eoumrH are no le.^s^ ws-ll 4t tiiurrat^ <1 muI M'lm- 
rate than thi‘v would have been tm glaxcd |ni|M r. 

Our preceding wcMaI*eutB reprewuil the hieilLm m Syrian pii|‘!ynH* 
hitherto kTiued etfpfirm pupprun^ in two ot‘ th ^ ^ iMpm^ ui ui« with 
t!rnvc?TS, the other without. I.u order tlm! iniloreM'ni*‘f- juay fake 
the plant requires to be w^ell stipplied with waUt. 

Fxtxt-nox IN I7:b.l 

Friihap 3furr/i 9'— Was exeeuteil at Xorthiiuipton. 'Wiiliain Aleuek, 
for the 'immler of his with, lie never tin- te-t, rmr wan at idi 

tnuieeriii'd at his approaching death ; refiesiru the \m\y a};^i^t^iIU’e 

of any persons. In the morning he* draiily nn„>re than wa^ yet 

sent and paid for a pint of wine, whieh being denyhl hinn hr would ijot 
enter the cart betbie he had Ms money return *<f. iiis way to tin* 
gallows he sung part of an'old Ruig of lh.iliiu Ifonld' witli tlie eliorm*. 

Derry, derry, down,’’ &c., and swore, kiekhi, aiid Hpiiru’d at e\'ery , 
pi‘rsoirthat laid hold of the eait ; und before In* wasltirii’d edf, iemk off 
his shoes, to avoid ii wxU knownt proverb ; awl being t4)lil by a perwm in 
lie eart with him, it \vas more proper for him to read, or hear HiimeliiKly 
read to him, than so vilely to swear and sing, In striiek llie book oU*t 
of the person’s hands, and wwnt on danmiitg the Kpeefators mid ealjiiig 
for wine. Whilst pHalms and prayers wen* perfbnui'iig at the Im* he did 
iitlfle but talk to one or other, desiring smiie to rnru'mle’r Idiii, oihersi to 
■ drink to his good journ<='y, and to the lust iiuwieiit d» darv'd ihu i,iyiiH!b‘v 
of his case. 

BOO FiaKHIIS'lIlP, 

At Jlishops Stortford there were tivo dogs, wliieli Indmtged to iifibiulv, 
imd lived upon ilie quay of the rhxi* or' eamil there. They took thv 
greatest delight .iu rat Imnting, and when the wnllstors wept about iit 
night to see that all was safe, tho.se dojys iiivuriably followeci ihtjiu. 
'ilkat mode of proceeding was very ingtuiious. As soon as the dofir <4 
the malt-hoasa was unlocked, one rushed In ami eoiirsed round tlit- 
warehouse, not chasing any rat %v!iidi might start, but pursuing lU 
wav among the malt. The other stood at tho door and siuippitl at tlu^ 
rats as they endeavoured to esea|Ma The one striacling at liie door waf* 
known to kill six mts, all of which had rushed to the door at the saiiir 
time. The next mom they came to, they wcmlil change posts ; the om 
which Iiimted before, now standing at the door and 'seizing the mo\\ 
By this means the dogs killed in the raiilting-hcnisos of one maftstk 
alone, upwards of 2.0(KI rats In' the course of" one year. One of theiii 
on one occasion killed six^-seveii in less than live ininitt# Tliei 
»»a*med to pursue the sport Mmply for their amusement 
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ALX HtTMBXrCfS. 

Jiiit m a strolllttg axstor at Heweastle had advertised Ms benefit, a 
lemarlcable strangler, bo less than the Prime Amamahoo^ arrived, and 
placarded the town that lie graated audiences at a shiliing a-head* The 
stwdler, without delay, waited on the proprietor of the Prince^ ana for a 
good round sum prevailed on him to command his Serene Highness to 
exhibit his august person on his beneht night. The bills of the day 
announcscHi tliiit between the acts of the comedy Prince Annamabm 
would give a liveiv re|-»rescntation of the malpmg operatum^ sound the 
hiimi imr^whpup in all its melodious tones, practice the tomahawk 
exercise, and dine a iu cannibaL An intelligent mob were collected to 
witnm these iiiteri sting exploits. At the conclusion of the third act, 
his liighmm niarehed forward dourisMng Ms tomahawk, and shouting, 
“ ifa, ha ho P Kext entered a man with Ms face blaeked, and a 
a piece of bladder fastened to his head with gum ; the Prince^ with an 
I'liormous carving-knife, began the scalping part of the entertainment, 
which he performed in a truly imperial style, holding up the piece of 
bladder as a token oi triumph. J^ext came the vear-wmoop, an un~ 
inirthly combination of discordant sounds; and lastly, the banquet, 
consisting of raw beef-steaks, which he rolled up into rouleaus, and 
devoured’ with right royal avidity. Having iinished his delicate repast, 
he wielded his tomahavii in an exulting manner, bellowed “ ITa, ha ! — 
/m, hoP and made his exit. The henejidare strolling through the 
market-place the following-day, spied the most puissant Prmoe 
mahm selling ]H‘!iknives, scissors, and quills, in the character of a Jew 
pdlar. “ Whal’d’ said the astonished Lnrd Totonleij^ my Priuee^ is 
it you? Are you in.>t a pretty circumcised little scoundrel to impose 
upon us in this manner T’ Moses turned round, and with an arch look, 
replied, Princli Iw d—dl I rash no rrineh; I tmA acting like vou. 
Your tma[i rash Lords and Ladies last night ; and to-night dey vil be 
Kings, I* r inches, and Emperor ! I vash hu7npzms, you vmh humpngSi 
all vmh humpugs P 

BEDnCllSfO WEIOm. 

A gentleman, of great respectability in the mercantile vsrorld, who 
weighed th irty-t wo stomuii no pounds, put himself upon a strict diet of 
four imnem iff animai Jhad^ six mmces ol bread, luid tivo munis of Uqtiuh 
in twenty -Ihur hours. In one week he lost thirty pounds weight, and in 
six months he was diminished the astonishing quantity of one hundred 
iiud thirty- four pmuids. His health and spirits were much improved, aod 
considering Ms remaining size of twenty-tmree stone, he was very active, 

AXEOnOTB OF A SBEPEXT. 

- Lord Monbodclo relates the foHowing singular anecdote of a serpent : 
— I am well informed of a tame serpent in the East Indies, wMeh 
■ belonged to the late Dr. Yigot, once kept by Mm in the suburbs of 
Madras, This serpent w^as taken by the French, w^hen they invested 
Madras, and ivas carried to Pondicherry in a close carriage. Bat 
trom thence, he found his way back again to Ms old quarters, though 
Madras was above one hundred mEes distant from Pondicherry.’^ 
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ifEfOEi Tift? mnusK 

Ilufow tbe liotmn th^ ire%§ of its cliic^ftAimi »nsiiW <i# i 

»los»: oo»t or oowrini^ for ik* liNKly» oallesi liy ilio a imk^ siml 
a* «}ii‘ckeri4 wifh varitms ^fokuwin diViswiw. It wa^i ff|n‘m iii i 

hail Iirng ttloj^e slrevoA to the wri4, Ik'low were 

hv the Irtish hrum^ and by the ilorsnsiw ftrafieh krntir : the 

niudeni Ivrni ^Mm-oohes/’* thn-r ihrir 4ioiihlrr?4 tva*^ thiowii th#< iii.iiitj.* 

oreh'wik, riiUrd fiy ihif 

i«i(i ih-riv^/l from ihe 
Ckdlie word whkh hij^iu- 
lied a 4uii tn; hide, and 

^ ofii^dtial tloyk <h’ the 

"'■• eiOintry, ihohioniH ti'ILn Uh tluit 

It wa.sh;f one tiiiifonn fohiar, 

^ p'lin.iily t itloT liliie or hlaek, 

the |.»i, dheaindiTSfC tint in the 

1"$ eheekuiMl and tunis» 

/**•'■'" Wiii^^H'dv i hi iheirlioAdsthr'y 

„ .»r- a CiOUi'ii! eafH w'hieh di • 

ri\wi il« iimne frA»iw the “ rahh’ 

or hut of tho liritoii, whieh was of siimilar torrii. tin llieir fwlwew 
made uf raw eow’-liide, that Imd tho hair tunied milwuifli aiiti whieli 
reached to the anklets, Sho<H ?yu e-uin'tnmhd were worn witliili the l»^f 
lew years in Ireland ; and we en^mve two I'roiti sneciiiieiis ki llw Uoyal 
Irish Academy, t)m‘ is of eow*hi<l(% and druw'» lo|(etlwT by a »lriii;^ 
over tho foot ;* iiiiifl the other has a leather wliicli is toteied be- 

neath t!m had inside^ and, passing iwna* the iuste|n draws tli« ihcM* like a 
purse ovt?r tho foot. It is of untunimd laither. 

miMAKS IN BEJTAIfN'—imKiSS OF KATIVK fFMAlM AT TttAt EEttKlIO 

Tlio British f/im, from wimaoo comes the ittoderii **gowii|” deiecndml 
to the middle of the thigh, tim slafves barclf rtfacliiiig to tl# olkws: it 
was sometimes conftncdhy agirdle« Beiieatli this a kagef drew rciielwd 
to tlie ancles. The hair was trimmed aflEr the Homan fwliloii ; and 
upon the feel, when eovered, were soroelimci wont hIkws of » c«*llv 
diaracter, of which we know the Eoiaans thoinstlves to.lmv^ ken hsritf* 
An extremely heautIM pair was discoTeit:4 ii|hmi <i|MHii»g Kiiiiiam 
^'‘rr===^ burial* plaoe Softfellwst. in 

KiJiii, 111 l«lf% .ffey wi^re 
placed ill a 

t»twe« two Iti^ glass imw 
or vasts, eaoh eonteining a 
coiisMeraliliililtttntlty oC Iniinit 
hones. Thef were of stiwrh 
ttid «|»eiiaive worknaamhip, 


' being mad® of ine piir|>l 

leathur, retimdated in of haiagOEi all over, and each lojnigo 

ml dMsiott worked with gold* k n* ekwrato and kaiitiW m,iim»jr. 
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i te'tto extent and pngiMoen^ 
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riiwsAM© wmtmmwvt tmmm^ 


made in a tuamwr similar to ii«^ m tiicf wmklm «aI, irott, r.... 
lime, &o. Ilie useful material Iim» in ffM’tt, olimml away, kivii^g 
Icmg ranges uf clurk eaves and patsaget* Aft4?r iJie liad re« 
mnved fnm the^?. underground c|i»rriei, il mm, fttr tiiaiiy^ eeatiirkt, ' 
customary to work oiit me sand for the furfnm* of making t.mnmt, 
Vitruvius has statc^d that Ihc mud ohiaiiied from iJhi r«w|uiliiie piU mm 
pr*iferahW to any otker. Lltimatelv the «|tia-rrirA ami »!id|>ite f‘xt4-riihi4i 
to a distance of iipwaitls of miles on one tide of Homo. ParlM 4 

tins large range of t'xeavations were from time ^to time uw-ii as byiial- 
grounds hy hueh of the iHmmns as cxoild not afdrd ilio eost of hiirniiig 
the bodies% 3 f tkdr d«id n-ktions. And, in additaoi, the Hwiuiliiie hilk 
heconie infested hy banditti, and was from then* Viinmw mideml 

almost iEi|niHsable 

In these eseavatkms, it is said, that no! only |M*rsumi. Imt eatlle, mi- 
trived to suptMirt existenee : and alllmtigh i! wdl known that iargt? 
numbers were lodged in the.^e diMual dwellings, t.leir intrifaey and iiiiiti- 
berkss entnine.es rendered tlumi a eom|arati\‘rl\ reireat. It k 

related tliut attempts were made to e.o\er the gallerit'S with eartJi, i» ‘ 
order to destroy those who w'ere eonerak^ wifhiiL 

t f rV% r% 1 1 1 I eourse of time flu* eataeoiiilm keaiui;, 

J HtCjOVll exeeptiou of mui or two, iiegl«t«l 

f K ami tiU«|. up. Willi, rubldhli, ..and .reamiad^ 
■for a-p.rbd of upwards tif one tliuiiMiad 
years uiitouelied sum! tiliiiiwt iiiikiwwiL In 
he six*teenth wuitury the wliolw riiafc of ^ 
the eutaeutJilih Were riii|Hiufd, and nuiiimms 
\ itmwiptiwiis and of Isi^r nuittisw ‘with : 

tho struggles mid hardslii|ii of tlio early ^ 
'* » Cbristiarm hp;rti|?dit, to light. Thu attMiwi 

briof iiufefmeriai w^EI show tim general style of the letferiag. 

OBSotCTE or wKimumr. 

Ante pa^ 60, we gave reproscuitations of some iincic’iit of ; 

liuiiishinm and torture, all more or lew terrihio in their cduinieter, ifie 
use of wliieli, for many a long year, has Ikhii hji|i|iliy lihaiidoncd. As a 
companion to this group, we nave engraved a few <*f the iiwfriifneiits of 
piimshiiieut bv whkh oriminals of a vulgar eharaou.T were siuight tci In* 
The first of these h the ftdonk brand, the mark of wliieii 
rendered a man infamous for life. Figure I, |u lltl ftpreseuts ilie, 
uastrumeiat itself. Figure ■ % the mark brandwi In, wliich ktte'r 
has been engraved the exact sijse. The deviee, W’-hieh ii deeply en| 
into the metal, is a gallows, such as was uscsi before th# iavfiilaoil of the 
Drop and the Wheel tor Ex^^ution and torture. '* 

The Stocks and WMpping-^pwt, although loBf siiw »H»T«i from 
London Bridge, may be met with in retired ©ouitey plito©». We havtt 
fiotieed some chametoristio eiumples In the Fowrt of mm* 0loutt»tor« 
shire, where some of the maj-poiea, day^wheek, and other oMotw »l€s, 
may still be seen.* In some in»twiee« the Stocks and Whipping-pwti 

* A gooi spedme® 'wn ileiaolislied st tottwilMW aiA long ii*o. 
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,wert nellf .oarrc^,. elatnped with iron wotk of. an o,mamen.tal .oha- „ 
meter, w e remember seeing tbe stocks used within the last thirty years, 
oaee at N^wf4i.slle“Oii-T3!Tie, and once at 0ateshead, the adjoining town. 
I1ie cui!|mt m the one instance was an elector, who, in the excess of zeal 
and beer, dtiring^an old-fashioned contested election, rushed into one of 
the clinrches during the Sunday^s semee, and shouted out, Bell (one of 
the candidates) for ever.” He* was speedOy taken hold of, and placed for 
seyeral hours in the stocks in tlie ehurchTard ; and, as the stimulating 
eiect of the strong drink passed away, he looked a deidorable object, 
decked as he wtis witli numerous cockades, the faTOurs ” of the eandi- 
date, whose caiist* lie so indiscreetly supported. 

The i^unishmenl the barrel %ve should tliiak to have been adapted 
tor drunkards who could preserve a pcrpendieular position. 

In tile histories of I.ondon, it is mentioned that bakers and other 
-dealers caught giving false weight, or in any other ways cheating the poor, 
were exhibitcyl oecusionally in this manner ; but niore freipiently they 
were placed in the parish* dung-cart, and slowly drawn through the 
'Streets of the district. 

The Whirligig, a circular cage which could be moved swiftly round on 
a pitot, was, in byg^one days, in use for oienders in the English army. 
Therci was another iiistrunieut used for the same purpose called the Horse, 
wMch was made in rude resemblance of the ammai w^hose name it bore. 
The body composed of planks of wood, which formed a sharp angle 
along the back. On this the soldier was seated, and Ms legs fastened 
below to several heavy muhkets. This is said to have been a very severe 
and dangerous punislinient. In addition to the above, and dogging, im- 
nrisonment, 4cc., there were three ancient methods of punishment in the 
Englisli army— viz., beheading, hanging, and drowning. The latter of 
these, according to Orose, was in use only in the reign of Richard I, This 
author obst^rves that, some ctaituries ago*, capital punishment was rare in 
our armv, the men having gencraily property, which was contiseated in 
«aso of ill conduct. He, however, refWs to some terrible means wdiich 
were rcsorh’d to for the purpose of preserving discipline. Hanging was 
chlefij cemfined t*> spies; who w^cre taken to a tree in sight of the camp, 
and yet suirH*icutly dihlanl, and there hung up. In many mstanees, 
when a corps or a*considmuMc body of men were guilty of crime, for 
\vhioh the cHtablihiu’d punislmieiit was death, to prevent too great a weak- 
rmlng of the army, the del inmients, Grose says, “were decimated, that is, 
anly "every tenth man was taken. A number of bdlets, etpial ^to that ol ■ 
the body to be deolnuited, were put into a hehnet, every tenth billet being 
^narked witli the letter 1), or some other character signifying death ; the 
helmet was then shaken, in order to mix them, and the soldiers, tiling of 
sliigly from the right, passed by the commanding officers, before whom, 
:m a table, stood the helmet ; as they passed, each drew a billet and pre* 
ioated It to an officer placed to receive them. If the billet had the fatal 
the soldier was seized and marched into the rcai’.” 

, JMs wholesale method of capital punishment must have beeii a solemn 
' ATOT* At tkofis, it was customary to punish the man at the right hsmi 
rf'tompaitti; without giving tliein the ehanoa of the billet— on the pirin-" 

4 * 
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OEIflIN OF THE TEEM ** HUMBUG.” 

Tbii. BOW, mmmim Qxiwmmm^ is a oorrtiption of tbe woni Ilainburg^H 
ani' origittiiterf in the 'following maimer : — During a period when war '' 
pfevtiknl <hi the Continent, so maiij false reports and lying hulletinfi 
were fabricatc'd Hamburgh, that at length, when any one would 
.signify Ins ciLslM.lief of a statement he irould say, “ You Irad that from 
Hftiuhiirgli aini tinns ‘‘That Is Hamburgh,”* or Humbug, heeaiiie & 
cf,^<miiion c'.\|>reshii>u tif iiieredulity, 

MAimiAUE EOTTKBT. 

it has tiff on !a;eii said liguratlvely that marriage is a lottery; but we 

110 not reeoUe«‘t to IniYc^ met with a practical iilustratiou of the truth of 
the simile, before the fi>llowiiig, ’which is a free translation of m advcr- 
tiseineiit in the leJuisiana Gazette “ A young man of good figure and 
disposidon, unable, though desirous to procure a wife, without the pre- 
Ihuimu'y trouble id' amassing a fortune, [uoposes the following expedient 
to attuiii the oljeet of his wishes. He offers himself as the prize of a 
lottery to all widows and virgins under 32, The number of tickets tu 
to hi* t'dMb at 50 dollars each. Hut one number to be drawn from the 
wheel, t'he fortuiuite proprietor of which is to be entitled to himself aad 
the 30,flCKI dollars.” 

CHINESE HATNTIES. 

The cimimon people of the country seem to fare hardly and S]>ariiig]y 
enough. h\it one of onr envoys praises mtich of tlie good cheer he found at 
the table's of tlu^ great miun They hml pork, tish, and ]’<oultry, pivpai'cd 

111 a great variety of ways, and very nice coiilectioncry in uhinidiinee. 
Thefwts, moreoveT, ‘^verc served up to a very neat and' cleanly luaimer. 
But there wim one dainty which mueh offendecl their nostrils, a\id nearly 
turned their stomaehs w’hen it was named to them. It was not stewell 

cir friciisCH?cl pup, No; It amsisted of three bowls of halrked e(fm ! 
Whm the Kuglisiirmii expressed some surprise at the ttppeuratice of this 
fiorttoii of the repasl, one of the native attendants observed that hatched 
eggs formed a d<uicaey beyond tlm reach of the poor— a dfiiency adapi.ed 
only for persons of distinction ! Hu inquiry, it mis found that* they cost 
f in the market wuius thirty per ecmt more than fresh eggs. It si-mus that 
I they always fonn ii distinguished part of every great entertainment, and 
: that it is the practice^ when invitations are sent out, to set the hens to 

hatolu Tilt feast takes place about the tenth or tiveifth day from the 
I iaudag the iiivitationsv“-“the eggs being then eonsidered as ripe, and 
j e»etly in the state most agreeable and pleasant to the palate of a 
^ Cbimm epieure. 

_ EBCEiraS FEOM ABBEBTHS MAGNUS. 

I *'< Bubo a shriek owie, is a byrd wel inough knowen, which is oalieci 
UtoTO of.thi Chaldes, and Hysopus of the Greekes. There bee mar 
tmponi' ttitues of this Fowle, for if the hart and ryght lobte of it be 
put :Ejg» a mm Bleeping, heo.shal saye anone to Thee wlmteoever thou 
#f Mm* And thys hath beene proouet! of late tyme of our 


1‘EX 


m 

Isw&rea. Aa4 if mf maa fui tbyi hm ami? no iMg w^^ i| 

toke at Isym, bat keefie And yf flM-iw* ibynget ifoi’i^nyii I 

io}Txed together with a wyng of It be iiwsgal ap to t imt, byrdt^s .'| 
gather together to that tiw»* ‘if 

When thm wylt that tliy wyft or wenche we U triey all that ill# | 
hath done, take tile hart of a BcKii^e* and the lieade of a Fr^#K^ aiwl lirje i 

them both, and hrale them viito |icmlde?, arid lay them rimi flir bresi « , I 
her sleeping, and shw? sliall shew b? thw? all tlmf bit !' 

when shee shall wak^*, wi|?i* it awaye from herlir«*it, tiiat it !«%!»# 
lifted 

Take an Adders skyii, and Anri pigment inn, iiiid greeke pitrli of 
Reuponticiim, and the waxe of newe and the fat tir greaee mI m • 

Assca and breake them idb a»ci put limn all in a dull heelluiig ihA Ml ^ 
of water, and make it to iMa/lh at a »lowe fm\ and afb r h‘t it miisii eoki 
and make a taper, and euery man that slwll iM*t‘ light of it iladl M'ewe 
headieased^--“i/<e AVme/rj? -Vuiurr, Jlfwrtui JM/utii' ik 

Laiim^ neirJf/r frumhiU’d intu Efyjii$kn ^m|»ririt4*il nl Loiidoii In me 
Wjdlyam Cofdand, Ko date. Bitick ktief\ very idd, 

THE MAOPI'K itOKlEO A TCIAP, v' 

There is a story toM of a tame magpie, which was ww liusilv empluyecl 
in a garden, gatlieriiig pebbles, and with iiiiieh wdemiiity, anS a stiidieil 
air, dropping them in thole, afoont eigbt^iffi inchcfs deep, ima<k to itfwdfe ; 
a post. After dropping eaeh stone, it erird, €uiiac’l«! triiitaphaatly, 
and 8i‘t off for another* On examining the spot a |wK»r load wii# thund 5» '■' 
the hole, whieh the magpk mm stoning for lis» aftstnuaaent* ,!• 

ilMmTI03« W iOiKS Td ACIK IK THE IWllA,lt rEAMIU 

Growth produees in the SMoka a mnnewhat remark aide cliwift in the '’ 
weelmnieal miaiitles of^ the wnes. This hiiiwrtoni part of our tsrgaidaii ' 
eonsists of mrm , aoMtitnento^hbre, eiirllliige, aoif tins wrthy matter 
already tneBtioned ealled phm^fhutm if ikm* Fii*« Giu fibre they dcrif« 
their toughness ; from the lartllagi? ibtir elawtlcity ; mad fnm llie lia* 
their hardness and firmness* Nothing mii be laore ailniinilde in the ' 
economy of our Iwxly than Gie amnuer in wliieh flit proiwrlioii of tlieic* 
<«>n8tituents adapto itself to the habitudes of age, Tlie IwipleHft iiifiint, . 
exijosed by a Gmusand iaeidento to extoraiil iltoek% liaj bonti6| the ihkf 
it^ustituents of which being grisGy and airtiMginoiw, are yiokGng tad 
elastic, and Incur littk ^danger of fracturt* Thoieof the* youth, wlic» 
angmentod weight and incimbed aotifitv deman’d f»ater itreaftli, liA%’« 
a larger proportion of the ealMrocms and tlbrow but smi eEoii|h 

of the cartilaginous to confer upon tli# soM fetMewcrl: of hia Wv »c 
greatest firmess,^ tougiin^w, and elaiticltj'. As tp tdTtwes, pralface 
and tranquil habits inciwsijag, as weE as Hift wtiglil wMcIi the bciiii 
have to sustain,^ the propoi^on of the ocowtiitifai wtowas#, 

giving the roquisita hardness and streagthi bnt diaifai&iiifiif tough* 
ness and elastodty. 

WhEe the bones thus chtnp thtlr iie©hpii<»i m $m iiiiw*** 

they' dlmlniah in anmb«, the fewat 'Ww^pniy hatlif pw« J«iito 





\|.%KVKLLr>i;S, KARE, TOEIOtlS, ANB QUAINT. 


ft!i4 le« !li*xiM!ity* The hones of a ohild, whose habits require greater 
bckilj pliahiiitjj are more nnmerows thaa those of an adult, several of 
the artienktioiis kfcotning ossified ktween ' infancy and maturity. In 
like nmtrner^ the bones at mntmltj are more numerous than in adTanecd 
age, the same progessiw ossifleation of the joints being continued. 

■' It has h«?!i ascertained by anatomists that, on attaining the adult 
stAtCi the ipraibeT of bones constituting the framework of the human 
fK>dy is IJB ; of which 52 belong to the trunk, 22 to the head, 64 to thii 
ftrm*» a«d SO to the legs. 


TOWER OF TllfS TIIUKDBEINO WINDS. 

Tto Great Wall is certainly a wonderful monument of ancient tunes ; I lit 
it iaaioiost the only one that we read of in C%ina, except a famous Temple. 
Of Tower, partly in ruins, which stods on an eminence in the ntughbopr' 
hood df Hftiig-chow-foo. It is called the “Tower of the Tlmndering 
WindB/^ and i» iuppsed to hure been built about 2,560 years ago. 

»». MONSET BEQUEATHS EIS OWN BODY, 

TMi eteentrie person dlfd at the great age of 96, and was for ha^ a 
phyiBoiioi to Ciiekea HospItaL H© left his body for disfisotioii# 


trw 'THrttJMSD WOSOKIII'O*. Utivci.; 

know whelh*T it wmiW init l»*> wn'f-tiu'tico t»< uo it, ^ ;» 

th«fout lU- h- l.r.-aiot*d. i.iK « >^J.. ., i. uh 

to his bo<ly. wore strictk »Ucnai*d to. 

TEA. ,,,^‘■ 

\ folio «liMt of 'thi; tiwp of .•nlitl <4 “ An Ikaol i^~ 

*,4,tion ,rf tbo ’u''v!r‘ 

'it. hi-li W'ltonits, an<l vnUTtamuiont.. .u.d (.n-soisu n.a.le thoroof 
in ni„n trc.in , ' ■,, (i,,. vi-nr K'i.'jT. 'flw nu> 1 1 luotias ttarwny <M.« 

prutooHandpran^^ 

FT ™1' arinr' indo uofordint.' !«« tlo- d.naxai <•! Utr nnot kiiw-fiafl. 

T ,! l^dTratllm .'oMon. oounnio.- and «jHm kMwi!| 

lF(T.-, ‘aiid fwtionoe of the said fSarwar’s «ntitiiH-d cart- and iudui^)\| 
,i: njt and roakins ^rink tlKrW. u-ry 

' ‘""‘‘mil w V ,„..., ,i,.,,,ts iitnl ttoiitlotticn of iiwaluy, have ever lUMf'l 

st'ul'to liVm for the i>aid loaf, and daily n"*«rt to ii» Iimum>, ia L*chaap | 
Allt-y, lo drink the drink thomif." ,3 

...li'g Mte.u t:i).E s.t.H.r >•1’"', 

•fh.. •■.ilowiuir lines, fitom the _ of 1133, ttllll 

giva us'seme idea of what fashitinaWe life was at that j^nod . 

The Town lady’i Atttnxtr !«,— “ tha' / 4 « a CoM«f*y 


WIml tho* I. nm a 
And lofty looki I bear, a I ■ ■ 

I 8 urK, aa food a nmm^ 

M tiiow wli« rniHitt ww» t» 

Whal tko* my eloaibt at® ri«^ hm^Am f 
My skin it is more white, e 
riian any of the eetmiry^ m&M» 

That in the delila dehfhtj 

Whut llm’ I to asiOmhUw ph , 

Alii at the Opera’s tkiae, § f 
it is a thing all glrbrnusl do, 

That will be ltdks da®, 

And while I hear FanstliiSL aiaf » 

Before the king and qaaea, a 
Bt fives thej are wpaa lh« wlag, 
to see, if f am won, , 


iMv Ihdt# ■■ 

’ '' *Afe Imwftil 111*” itr'tli* “oiiii, ■■■■■ , , 

At Kof*w Cli.«m|‘fiil«ii and ritfli 
My *iiW« do *doni, r. 'T| 

The Erenlrig tiii^ia ♦It#*®# IftviK* 

" ' To»l«vtii:ai?ar%*ftcirillt, : ^ 

And Min' thi# mmi * i 

Tl»n In A iwrlltif rill, a. ‘ 

Tliwi aiiMMi W) Foniitie allr^w > , : 

lie to life « I fdrmte, » ' ‘ 

r II rievfr milk my feiber'i ' 

Kor fmm liii wmtfig cIm«w, a. - 

: Bttt mm 

' S’B" iitw it !»' »f» *► r " ' i' . ‘ 

And « for ttio graft a«ei »y i , ; - 
[ I mitt© not apilii t. 


BAJttWWs 

Ihfl barber’s ptde, ow-ol'ewilfoJinr lyliw of Mew* f- 

'to bo aeon in soW of Uadw mi m eoantn* 

,|wnted with ito swwwunu-d wiP 



ItAHK, L'UElOWj QIIAINT. ‘ ftt 

« iHi iM»ria* Hie lute iiiid violin were fomeri|r ameioig tlie furniture of 
twtfber’s sliop. He wiia waited to W trimmed, if of a musical tum, 
played to the «)m|iiiin\ ^ The barber himself was a nimble-toBgued, 
|ilea«aiitewitted telLw. William liowiej, the dramatist, in ** A Search 
for'IlDBcyi tliiis describes him: — “ As wx^e were but usking the 

qiiiitioiii me frurii over the wmy {oTer-iistaiug us) a news-searchci% 
via* t harhtir : hei% ht^piug to atteiiue some discourse for Ms next patient, 
left Ms bancr bsuswis swinging in the ayre, and closely eave-drcps our 
coMercBoe. The wnicic Ircblc-ioimMd knave would Insert somewnat of 
his knowiedge \t-telil<*-tOEguTi i call Mm, and thus I prove t ; iufC has a 
imsotmble laothvr^t^iUgcT, his barber-surgirms tongue ; and a tongue 
feitweene uvo of his finprs, and from thence proceeds his wit, and 'His a 
$mnping wit too). Will, sir, lice (before hee was askt the question,) tolil 
u$ mat the waiitiring knight (Monsier L* Argent) sure was not iarre otf; 
for on Sate.‘rday-iiiglit Ium;? ivan faiiie to watch till morning to trim some of 
y» followers, asicl its morning they went away from hiiu betimes. Ilee 
swore hoc iic-vt^r elosM Ids eyes till hee came to church, and then hee 
slept all aerii'ioii-timif ; l)ul etjriaialy hee is not farre afore, and at yonder 
mveme ihowiug uh the buah) i doe Imagine hee has tame a chamber^’ In 
aaeient times the barber and the taAfr^ as m-nvs-mongers, divided tlm 
crown* The barber not only erected his pah as a sign, but hung his 
bmim iifoa it by \mj of ornament. 

mm OBISMENT TO TEAIKIKG. 

Though it is customary in many rural districts of England, when bees 
are swarming, to make a dsiugiiig noise with metal imnlemeiits, under the 
imprwsion*— ail erroneouH one wo bclieve—that it will induce the swarm 
to aettlti it is not generally supposed that bees are susceptible of bdng 
triined to olwy in iiumy Vespccts the orders of their teacher. Such, 
iiow*ever, is the fact, aad an instonce of it wc5iu‘s in the following adver* 
whieli we have copied from an old newspaper. We give it as 
Wi tnd it, fesit It is not very clear what locality is meant by ‘Hheir 
priytr pkccB ” 

*‘A| tihe Jiabi'k?^ Oardens, DobnoyX 1772. Danicd 'Wildnian rides, 
»toiuiiis| upright, me foot on the saddle, and the other on the horse’s 
ftHek, with a curious mask of bees on his face. He also rides, standing 
tpjright on the sadiilc, with the bridle in Ms mouth, and, by firing a 
pwtol, makes one |mrt of the bees march over a table, and the other part 
mmsM in the air, and return to their proper places again.” 

4 M4S SEBUKO HIS OWH BODY* 

'Awatomdsto and smifeoins have frequentiy mourred the odium of feeing 
m their jpost mortem examinations. It has been chargni 
llbiitriotts Vessaiius, and, in more modem times, on Mens, dt 
Mid olhera ; nay, cr€4ulity ha^ gone so far, as to suppose, that 
It^^tohave occasionally been kept tlE wanted; nor Is such a notion 
4fe^fipr when we fmd an article of this kind offered to 

Ih© tmatomiad lecturer, in the following terms 
flwki. i hftvt takfu it into coasidemtion to wad this poor man 





atf TSJS THOWfcA)*t* WoNOKKrtJI- T»IIKa», 

to yott, btsujg gwBtly in ditto**, bopeing w wiM fiwJ »w» omptoyiaiit 

for Mm m liMiiif t&a ; aod if pa mn wil lu« iso i 

mm% tlse h%mf of tkis wsskf* tM ttll u f9% m he li of 

Hits life* Aui I t^mmn voisr Isumlik Join : 

TBi nmt nmMfmrm. 

it u little mom thm thirty ymn tgo, wiseii, on llr river Tyne, a ki|i 
fleet of i)i^Miarlj-formai vesieli WM to Im ^t-i dmiy mimmm m ^ 
carnage of e«»i« to the Alps from llie “ftoitlw/' wlweli |iroj»6toci, mu 


#«■ ftinw iuMmmm* 

the river from the varicms wIMery tmmwap. it l%tt iwriiiii w» 
only one veiy small aiad Sl-aonsiraeted for the i»iiwyai^ 

of passengers betsvemi, lewisite aad ShloMs, tad igait^wliidi w 
psTjadiee easted, that the astjarilj of |kj»oi» pwfrritd, the wiraiil 
wherries, which, for wa# eeiitoriw fcfoit?, had beets ssi ; yet m dm 
md imoertain was meants of tmailt helwwi the two foww, 'iMt 
pemas in a hiory often feimd it adfimhto to walk the ktoiweiriisf. #i- 
tonee, which is about ekhi milas* ' 

The wEimts sitimtod away from the rivfr tuai immwayi of wood N 
Into the ordinary roads, k m&k a at*«Mr ts to 'fetm fa 




RAKE, UURIOCS, ANU aCAINT. ?7 

Hmms the eotli to fJbc riTCr baEk. Some of these tramwavs we» 

at old 41 til© tmei of ftueea, Elizabetk or Jaiaes I waesa the 
iae»fta« m l40aioa aad other eauses beg:aa to o?ereoiije the preiudioe 
agaiMt the uii of »sea«coal/* Many of the tramways passed'^ amid 
gm»B tnd filiadowj^' woods and other pleasant places, and ws have often 


'SSill 




TMM FElSMfT LOCOMCmV* TKAIK. 


iimmkt wkm madering Ihrongh them*' of the diiieulties that heaet 
li^fwtw at that tibne. Even at a more recent date, in 1673, dav coaches 
new wmderBd dan^reitM* and it was suggested that the miihitiide of 
ihttm iii, London shomd he limited ^ and not more than one he aOowed te 
Mwh «hi», to go mm a week backwards and forwards, and to perform the 
#Wa imamf mth tlw smne horns they set out with, and not to travel 





MA»vRi,Lnrf%, EAEK, ctiEiors^ Ann quaikt. W 

ttfcideat ; tli« remtiniyg ea|ii»i eottstnicfce^d bj llobert Stepbenaon and 
Mr. inic«*«iecl in more ihm was stipulated* 

Til# eofitrsiAi k‘iwecm tiie date meutioaed at tbe eommeaeemeat of mt 
iirtiele and tlie prewiit lime it remarkable : tbe old and eiumsy ieet bts 
frem ttie Tyne ; a railway carries passengers from Newcastle to 
Hlikdfk in a ; numerous steam vessels sail upon tlie river, 

*oiite of lariji* «i<e: %vhieb travel to various and distant ports. On tbe- 
eolliery railway Immireds of locemotrees are at work, and Inmdreds of 
thriiwancU of inilr-H Jron rails spread over a wide extent of the civilized 
Horltl ; and, in midition to otlu't wonders, the electric telegrapli will, ere 
lunjr. rmlrivtil tli«* power of Fuck, the fairy, and *‘|mt a girdle round the 
H-orld ill tluiu) forty iniiiutesd’ 

Slli WHJ.IAM UHU.^f'E THE T.IEHO OF SCOTUNB. 

year wuh iiEU“ki*t| by the? t*apture of Sir William Wallace, 
l! iipprur-- til. it tJo' Eimlaudliad anxiouriy sought to discover his re- 

U’j'al , Jiiid tfiu! tfiupt* d bv 1 1n* prospects of the rewards his baseness might 
eiu'ii fbr him, Ihilph «h' jlalsburtoiu one of the prisoners taken a short 
turn pr«‘Uoiisly til Si« rlhm, luul prollVred his services for that purpose, 
rpoii being seized, he was conveyed to the castle of Dumbarton, and 
tlieaee to Erigland. He was brought to London, **with great numbers 
of Bleu and woiwui/* siiys Stow, wondering iitHm Mm. lie was lodged 
ia tlieJioiiMJ of.WilJitim Ddeet, a citizen . of London, • .in Fencliurch- 
iirciii. Ob the* wiwrnnv, being the eve of St. Bartholomew, he was 
brought m ImrvHobaek to ^Westminster, John Segmve and Oet>f!rej, 
Ifuighl'N, tli»* mayor, Hln*rdlb, and aldermen of London, and many others, 
k)tii on lii)r^-back luui on acctimpaiiying Mm ; and in the great hall 
lit WvHtuiiii'^ter, lie- briiig placed on tlic south beneh, crowned with 
itttirel for tliut lie luid saki ui times past that he ought to bear a crown 
ill tliftt lirtli, IIS it \Mi> commonly repiirtcd— and being apueaclied for a 

■ iraitwr by Sir Feh?r Malorie, tlie k in g^s justice, he anstvereu, that he was 

never traitor tho king of England, imt for other things wliereof he 
was a«eus'“<L he auifV^Hod tltem.’’ Thoe eircumstautial and minute 
details, Iruirfifieially thev are put tugother, and homely or trivial as 
fottii* of ilimii limy ifV ihuughf, are yet full of iiite rest for all who umild 
call up t\ liuiig pill lire of the wene. Wallace was put to deulh^as a 
Irailor,. on the 2;ird I'f \ugust, UltKj, at the UMml ])laee of executieii— 
the Elms in M’est He was dragged thither at thy tails of 

horecs, iiiiil there lmiig*d on a high gallows, after which, ^while lie yet 
IgeftHivd, Idt^ bowels \iere lakeii out and hunit before Hs face. The 
harbanuis hutelicry was then completed by the head being struck of, 
andriliii i»odv being divided into (piartersr The head was afterwards 
piaecd twi a pole L<mdoii -bridge ; .the right arm was sent M be set up 
ml Newcitetle, tln^ !« ft arm to llm wick, the right foot and hmb to Perth, 
-p,d the left to Alk*r*L-v!i. 

' ' A]1 KLKPEAJST BFTECTS A UOBUEa* 

■ ^ ^ An oiioer in the Brngal army had a very line and favourite efephant, 

Wa* sttpidied daily ia hia nmeace with a cefta.lii alio wane© of 


100 tm %%WI>Ettn5L Tllt>in4, 

fodl* but WBg ooffifelled I© abaeiil hliiiwlf m a jiwiriiev, thi kmime #f 
the b^t dimiiikliM ike mtim of food, and tlie smimd h^mam citily 
tMaBCiT and weaker. Wbeii it* maaler returned, tlio eiifiiatil. **iliiliited 
file greatest sifus of pleasnr©; the feeclinff time mme. t»fi the keeper 
laid Before it tie former fall allowance of food, wlikli it diuded iiitu 
two parts, consuming one mmedlatelf , and leading tlie oilier iitiiowcfiiod. 
Tlie officer, knowing tb@ sagacity of Ms fe¥oimte, «w iiiiineditiidy tit 
fraud timt had been practiced, and made the man wnfesi bw prime* 



niAff-ronKs. 


The May-pole, decked with garlands, round wMeh the rastib# msdd % 
dance in this month, yet stands in a few of onr villaires throiigli the wholt 
oirole of the year. £. May-pole formeiiy stood In the Stmnd, upon the 
site of the church by Somerset House, but was taken down In 1717. The 
village May-pole we ei^ave stiM remains by the rains of St. Bria^el 
Castle, Forest of Bean, HloucestCTOhire, and forms an object of <»asMer- 
able interest to the *dsitor. Several in the village could remeinber the 
May-day dancers, and the removal and setting up of the May-pole# 'Ho 
notice whatever of this old ©jglish festival has, how^ever, been taJctn for 
pme years. The May-pole is -about sixty feet high ; about half- way up 
is the rod to wMch it was usual .to fasten the garlands and ribbons* Let 
m obseiwe, that in many parto of Bean Forest, thou© who love to teM» 



like the im prisoned squirrels and white mica of the present day ; and not 
only the dog wheels, but also the loi^-baeked ** turnspit^’ dog have 
almost dlmpimred. That wliiah we engmve, however, stiE exists, and 
may be wen by the curious, at the Castle of St Briavel, which stand# 
911 the borders of the Forest of Dean, in OHucestershire. 

ABEAHAM AND SAHAH^ 

The Tilmudiats relate that Abraham, in travelling to Bg^t, brought 
’witli him a chest. At the custom-house the officers exacted the duties. 
'Abraham would have readily paid them, but desired they would not 
‘jfM the chest They first insisted on. the duties for clothes, wLich 
Abraham consented to pay ; but then they thought by his readv a^ui- 
'«»n« that it might be gold. Abraham consents to pay for gold. They 
» i«w mnmet it might be silk. Abraham was willing to pay for silk, or 
fior** fo$|dy peifflji»“in shorti he consented to pay as if the chest contained. 


UA UK/ CURIOUS- AKD aUAlNT. 


Hie remains of old manners^ and customs will find, ample employment. 
The people are civil and hospitable ; their manner of address reminds m 
of the wordbg of the plays of Shakspere’s times ; and in most houses, 
stmiifer, calls, eider and bread are offiered, as in the olden time* 


THB OLD DOG WnEEU* 


4 feint a century and a half ago, the long-backed ‘Humspit** dog, and 
the cnirioiw apparatus here shown, yclept the ** Old Dog Wheel,” were 
to be found in most farm houses ; simple machinery has, however, now 
oeen s\ibstitutod for the wheel which the dog was made to turn round. 



im 




the mcMt rtlmhh d thills. It was thm mj tmftml to n^m 
^xiimlES tli6 ehest ; and, kloW, as mon c1ie«t wm opened, thm 

tfreai Itwtfe of hnwani beaiitj broke out m%cli made mich n mm lu il»r 
larid of Egypt--it was Sarah hemelf! The jealoiw Abraliani, to .li 
tier beauty, bad locked her up In this chest. 

AUKS OF cE.u:fmATi:ii mkk. 

Hippocrates, the greatest physician the work! hm ejcr iki $ 
tlie of ono hundred and nine, in the island of Cos, fits initive mmit} 
..Galen, the in.ost illustrious of hm suceesMWs, roaclirtl t ic' age of mm 
hundred and four. i:he three, sages of Grec'ce, boloii, 1 hales, iiriil I ittti* 
cus, lived for a century. The gay DeMoerittw mitlmd ibem by two 
Years. Eeno wanted only two years of a century when lie dieiL Pio- 
Irenes ten tears more ; and Plato died at the age of ronetf-foiir, when llie 
kwh of Jupiter is said to have borne his sou! to heaven. Aenophon, tin* 
illustrious warrior and historian, lived ninety years. Foleiiioa and 
Epieharmus iiiiietv-seveft ; Lycurgns dghty-tiye ; J^iplmeles more tliau a 
hundred. Oorgias entered hm hundred and eighth year ; and Ascltpi 
ades, the plwsieiaE, lived a century and a half. Juvenal li%w a hiin* 
dred rears ; Pacuvius and Varro hut one year less. C anieiider died at 
ninety ; GalilM at sl^ty-eight ; Cassini at nin€ty-ei|ht ; tnd^ ftewtop at 
eiffhty-ftve. In the last eentnry% Fontenelle expired in liti ninety-mnlli 
rear t Bnffon in his eighly-hrst ; Voltaire in hi« eighty-^toiiitli. In Hie 
present oenturv, Prince Talleyrand, Owthe, Kogers, and Memmwm are 
romarkahk mstanoes. The Gardiim! dn Belloj lived nearly a oenterj ; 
mi Marshal Moneey lately terminated a glorious career at loghty-^ife. 

irrFft OF- A 51 EW KOSE, 

Ym Helmont tells a story, of a iMJWon who applW to Tiliteoilw to 
hftve’hk nose restored. This pemon, having a dread of m tockion being 
■''made in hi» own arm, for the |mr|Oie of wmovitig eitou|h ikin thetefroiii 
to? a nose, got a labourer, who, for a wwmoMlion, tm akin for 

the nose to be taken from Ms a». AWnl tMrte«i mbAllw after, thv 
adseitious nose suddenly heeame cold, and, after a few liavs, dropiml 
ot: in a state of putrefaction. The cause of this iitite5c|»©lM oooiirwtieo 
having been investigated, It was discovered that, at Hie ^»e wiomont ir 
which the nose grew wild, the labourer at Bologm ixpfr«i. 

VEKlfCH BIffiSS* , , 

Sigehert was buried in St Medrad’s church, at Bolisow^ irh#»' M* 
statue is still seen in long clothes, with the mantle, which the Kotnant 
called c/i/nmys. This was the dress of Colvilk oMdren, whether as more 
nobje and majestic, or that they looked on the title of Augustus w her©*- 
. ditary in their famEy, However it be, long clothes we», for several 
- , .ages, the dress of persons of distinction, with a border of sable, ermint, 

■ , or, miniver, Hn& Oharl^ T.-lt was emblMoned with aH tii# p!e«fts of 

■ .'/■the boat oi mm^ At that time,, neitbmr rulfe, colitrt, nor bands wwt 

■ ; known, 'Wtaf iuteodimed by Henry Jh '^®!1 this time the neck of A# 

' ,tittg .W^ always ^Mte bwi ««eft C3iarl«i Ihi in 
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t?«iyirliere wpre&i^Titfrd with n» emiis mlhr. f Ite short dress mmlmtlj 
worn ia tlie ^eoiaitry iiud the cai«p, cawie to bo the general fashioa 
under Imm XL but was laid aside under Louis XI L Franeis L revived 
it, with the iiii|.>r«»veiuent oi’ flashes. The favourite dress of l-ienry IL 
and his flilhireii was a tiglit, donbleL with trunk hose, and n iiloak 
Kvarce reaeliiiij^: tin.* waisL The dress of French ladies, it way he sup- 
posed, litid likewise its revolutions. They seem for nine hinidred years, 

I i>t to have he< u mueh taken ttp with ornament, Kothing eouki re(|uire 
less time or nieeiy than their head-dress, and the disposition of tlieir liair. 
Every part, of ilirir linen was quite plain, but at the same time ^*x- 
tP-iBcly htu.\ Laces were long unknown. Their gowns, on the rgkt 
siile ofwliich was embroidto'ed tludr liushand’s coat of arms, awl mi the 
left that of thi.'ir own fawil}^ were so tdosc as to shew all the delicacy of 
their shape, and came up ho liigh as to cover their whole breast, up to 
theii’ neck. The Isa hit of widiwvs was very much like that of the nuns, 
it w'as not until Lharles VI. tlmt they began to expose their shoulders. 
Hie gallantry of C.Tuirles the VIL’s Court brought in the use of bracelets, 
necklaces, and ear-rings. <^ueeu Anne de Bretagne despised those 
trinkets ; and (.‘atherine de Xledicis made it her whole business to inv^mt 
new. 

A LAST CHANCE. 

John Jones and Jn. Davis, condemn’d for robberries on the high- 
way, were executed at Tyburn. Davis feign’d himsedf sick, and desir’d 
he might not Ik- tyM In the cart: But when he eame to the tree, while 
the hangman was fastening tlie other’s halter, he jumpt out of the 
mrt, aad rxiii over two ticlas ; but being knock’d down by a country*^ 
man, convey’d back and bang’d without anv more ceremony, 
Jones con fc8i«d lie had been confederate in several robberies with Gordon, 
lately OeNtkmmih J/m/or/ne 1733. 

A cionviet running away over two tields^ at Tyburn, ami then being 
ciughl by a eoimtryman ! How strange this seems, wdum we look at the 
«lree!t» and 8<|imreH whit?h now cover the locality, ami when the only 
' eotiBtrymen ivow' senm there are tlmse who come up from tlte rural districts !' 

TELLOW liAlE m nm time of the plaktaoenkts. 

Yidlow hair was at this lime esUtemed a beauty, and mIIVot was used 
by the ladies to dye it of a colour esteemed “oalous” by modern ladiet 
Kkabcth also made yellow Imir fashionable, as hers was_^ of the saiup 
tittt* In the romance of A7»^ Aiummderf we are told of Queen Olym ' 
!»«:— 

Hire yellow hair was fair atyred 
With riche strings of gold wyred, 

And wryen hire abonten all 
To bin? gentil mjddel small.** 

* THE CITY OF THE SHLTAW.- 


renowun 


«d farm a most attractive feature to the ©jeof the tr 
tjlcr etly itself is built tipon seven gentio bills, which is the inai! 


Avcllcr. 
main trau8» 



SKx mmq'un ot mv* 

fill towers called minarets* Tlie mosque of Santa So|iiia WiS oaptwa 

Cliiistian cathedral, and is rich in hktoiicai woolleotioni. ^This 

raiiks as one of the grandest edihoes* Jk& ridgt of the i«|t ME on whwli 
ilm city stands, settmg out from the north wwtena p«rt» i» w«wd i» the 
or palace of the Snltan, heMnd wMch, a Mitlt on m’wmm of the 
hill, . the dome of Santa SopMa shows iteoE, The oology mid 
which m‘ generally attach^ to or wm the*g»»l mosqiwi, itfmf noviiilk- 
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mg srohitectiiral features; hut some of tEa ■ deteelied oliapels or septil- 
t'tees (I«r2»&)5 where siiltaiis, viziers, and other great personages repose, 
IT# haidsome. 

eOLD MASK FIOM THE BAKES OK THE EOTHKATES* 

Ttlii Mcwstifig relie of remote antiiiidty is at present preserved In th© 
Musetiitt of the East India Coiiipanj, It was found by Colonel Ilawlin- 


mn while enpged in proseenting the discoveries commenced by Layard 
and Botia, at Nineveh and Babylon ; and is supposed to have belonged to 
King Mebnchadiiezzar* In exhuming imm the mounds of these iong-*Iost 
fivid cities, the instructive remaiiis of . this once gigantic Power, ^ the 
l^loiwl discovered, in a perfect state of preservation, what is well believed 
# be the Mummy of Nebuchadnezzar* The face of the rebellious 
of Babylon, covered by one of those gold masks usually found 
tei»b«, IS described as very hanobome— the foirehm high 


TEH Tl|l»©s; 


mi ©OTOinaading, ilia fmtism aiaikdl mi wfakf. Tlii mmk it m 
tlilii and iiwle|i 0 tideni of Itn ofifi* Mm^i4 t© tlir g-mt 

iiwnaroh, hm imiiM.’aie vaki m a rtlk of aw aftcinil. and «cfktl5’’’ali4; 


^ '/he Arab trlhm i*amra|dii|| ab**iit Wurba mi i^llier ^roti w 
searoh m the lame grairel wiili their for eoilliw, 0»l<i mi 
ornaments, wliicli have lnirie«i i« !hm* (m emtmkn. ars 

worn hy the Arab women of the |w%rri! da)' ; m\i riiaiiy a rare 
recovered from them i« sold and imtdled lij the of the ta*t < ; 

Arabs mention tha disrovery, by some fortuimte nheidiriti, of liii|il i 
iombs, in wfiieb were crowns^ and see|nrej^ uf M4itl K'<^hL ", .| 

FHOST FAll ox T«K _! 

“I went enme tha Thames*,” nap Ev**lyii, Janinity 9, I6S3**4, ]| 

the lee, which now became m thick asi to nr not only stithies of | 
bootlies, in which they roasted meate, afiil heni di¥t*rs shop of warf.'s. 
quite acroHse as in a V>wae, but eoaeheif*, carls, ami horf^es niwsed over, ;i 
So 1 went from Westminster Stapes t<i Laiiibvlln mi diird with the 
Archbishop. I ^calked over tha im (after diniHT) from lAiiilwtli Stfip», 
to the Horseferry. 

** The Tlmines (Janr 16) waa EHad with people aii%l tontSi laEliif «i' > 
sorts of wares as In a citty. The frost (Jan^ 24) i»nl lulling inoreaM 
more severe, the Tli&mes ktfow kmdon was still |iiaiiii4?d willi kiotliei la 
formal 8trc*etes, aE sorts of trades and shops ftiniislicd itnd Ml of • 
modities, even to a printin^-pressi?, when* the peoph* and ladyes tmk a , 
fanc}^ to have their names pnnted on the lliawiCi, Tlifo liimonir took ip. • , 
universally, that astimatod tlie print«*ir gaified M t*diiy, . 

printing a line oni? , at sixmino© a day, bwiden what \w got by balWt,. 

Coaches plied ftmsk Weattolaster to the Tewiile, aad^ from teveiti 
other stairea to and fro, as in the streetei, ilcds, iliding with ikeatei, a-- : 
lmll“baitm|, horaa and waah rsoei, piinpei playes And ’ 

oookea, tijpling, and other lewd places, m tiai it ioe»*d to bt a li«<H.ha' 
nalian tnurapli, or o&rnivid on tfie wator.” 

** It began to thaw 0^*^, 5), but froze lypiine. My conch oiwed fiw 
Lambeth to tha HorsefeiTT at Mlllbimk, W« to i aster, Tlw kx#lti« Wfi#- ‘ 
almost all taken down i but there wiu first a miip, or laadikip, onlii.' 
copper, repre»ent!nf all toe manner of the oamp, and IImi nevtml snfeU' " 
sports, and pastimes thereon, in mimory of m lifiial a , ; 

tm mkmmm m thi moiifE. 

We give the foEowing ij:tewt from a voiy «M work ; not only - 

it contains several slnmwd otMermtions, but also It » a 

spemmen of the spelling .and diotiom whitli p»vaik*d In the sixtoenfe 
eeatory, at wMoh mnm there is iatoripd mimm that the book 

writon, toough it fi®a» no date o» too flfc ' . .-V 

“The mouii greato and wyde W4at® tnd ww»* ?i ' 

^ And «meh men aw, e«moiily f fottow* ' 'A wp« motto witoonto i«e«TO6v. ■ , 
m toonght It were entle m& iw^ilttl ra^'aiing inhu- 

manitioi wiekedn^ A irarlyi» liirt'Wi’ wWlf '>f tW 




.1 •S'imSs' f ’ ’■M*' /‘iwlfe-s 





CUEiO0S, AK1> QtMIKT. 


»a. Siioll men are great© talkers, boasters, ^ babblers,, eiiuious, lyars,. 
lad full of follye, Ta© moutbe that hath© bat a , lyttle eiosynge uad a 
Ivttle op«ayisge, sygayfyetb a fearful amn, quyet, and yet unfaitlifull 
Ibe moutlie tlitt Is yerye apparent and round© mtb tbyeknes of Ijppes, 
lygnyfyetb ynclenlyiies^^follye, and eraeliiye. The mouth whychehatis 
a quaatitie in M» sytuatlon \nth a lyttle shutting, and smyiynge eye^ 
wyth the »ste of tfie faee, sjgnyfyetli a eariiali man, a lorer'of daunces, 
and a greate lyar. When the montht turneth in speakfnge it is a sygne 
that infected with some catarre or murre as is manyfest ynough, 
Tb© long olijnne declareth tlie man to be very lyttle subiecte to anger, 
find of a good compleaiion: ami yet he is somewhat a babbler and a 
Waster of rtvmselfe* They that have a lyttle ehinne, are much to be 
gyoydml and taken heed© of, for besy’^des all vices udtb the whyche they 
arelyllcd they are full of impietye and wjekednes and are spyes, tyke 
uiito*serpents. If the ende of the ehyime be round it is a sygne of feminine 
Hianers and also it is a sygne of a woman. ' But the cirane of a man 
iniiste bealwoste »j_uare/’“ — ** The most exeeiknt^ proJUahle^ timl phusunt 
himkv of the J'mtmm dueUmr and expert Astrolupien xlrca7idam or 
fifidnh,’* Mum turned out of Fremk into our vulgar b kmge^. 

hg IVML IFurdr. Bhich ktter^ Ko date. Printed by J. Eowbothum. 

BXKCirnOK OF KAKX. FEREHES FOB 'MTOD.ER, 1760. 

Lord Ferrers was hung for the deliberate and cruel murder of his 
steward, Mr. Johnson, uiid Ids execution at Tyburn furnishes a curious 
iaslance of the exhibition of egregious vanity in a man who wah just 
about |0 meet an ignominious death, and of misplaced pride in his fanuiy 
who CMiiiM actuiiliy decorate the scaftijid with the emblems of respeeifiil 
moiimliig. 

lli« lordship was dressed in his Wffdding-clothes, which were of light 
etdoWt attd ©fubroidored in silver. He set out from the Tower at nine 
o^olook, attiitkt crowds of spectators. First went a large body of con* 
itabi««^ pfta^cdcd liy one of the high eonstubles; next came a party »»l 
grenadiers and a party of fiml; then the sherif!*, in a chariot and six, the 
htr»c* dressed with ribbouh ; and next, Lord Ferrers, in a landau ainl 
ill, esdortod by imrlbs of horse and foot. The other sheriffs carriage 
. fiiilowed, iticcei‘dt 4 by a niaurniiig*coach and six, conveying soiueof ihc- 
nmlefeeioFi friends ; and lastly, a hearse and six, provided for tlie pur- 
pa« of Iftkiiig the corpse from the place of execution to Surgeons’ Hull. 

T'ht procession was two Iwurs and three-quarters on its way. Lord 
Ferr^ conversed vtfry free!}' during the passage* He said, “'the appa- 
death, and the passing through such crowds of |>eople, are ten 
.Win® than death itself ; but 1 suppose they never saw a lord 
. ttd perhaps they will never see another. ’ He said to the 


shiiffy ** I hate mtiilm to the king, begging that I might suiter ’lYhere 
mj tiiDiilor, the Eari of Essex, the favourite of Ellzabetli, suffered, and 
'syhsi 'III''' »«l hofies of obtaining that favour, as I have the honour of 

a 'ltiid'te Ms and of quartering |^t of the royal arms. ! 

thM I »i«8t die tithe place ap|»c *nted for Che exsoutlon of 
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wffoM wa» hmg wltli hUtk hy tiw iinclfcrttkrr, »t lli« "I 

*)f Lo?d Ffetrers’ toiilr Hk w« |iiBk»iK4 witli & blwk tiikt 1 

aud was mwilling to naTe Mt liaad* tiwl, m !ii% f:iee eoTC’Wd, l>iit wn 1 
pefiuaded to botl. Oe ike %ilkm put rwd Ills neck, ■< 

Inrmd pale, but initoiitlv. Wiiliin wifiiitcs after '1 

ing the ktidaii, tbe signal wm fivim tm striking the mul in touf ;| 

mimites kf was C|tiito dcfad, Thcf wrpw ww iiibjcrteii |aj dif*hectioa. I 

si’EAKaE 1 

The felhnving, taken ftim m M. m a «ngijlar ^mim '! 

of eccentricity in a perm»n who, tlie kwkw lie to lie hsiricd ' i 

with him, W518 evidently a man of an t^iirnted and rtdlr«4 mind | 
IHed, May 4, Mr. 4ohn rnderwc^al, «if Wliittksea, in riiiid»rMi 4 ;e« J 
shire* At his burial, when the u n ke wm over, m arch was. turnhi oUff J: 
the eoilln, in which was }da«*tl a small |4eCi' of W‘hi!e ntarhle, with tiiii i 
lEhcription, ** AVa oiawA aa»rioi% * lion the nx geiltlifliieii who 4 

follow’d him to the grave Hiiiig the liiM sian/ai »*f^the 2tHli Chle of' the 
2d hook of Horace. Ko to41 was tolIM, no orie i!uit4*d kit the six gm* 
tlemcii, and no relation folhnvhl hi» eorpMS the eoliiti wa» iMiiiiticd 
green, and he laid in it with all his ehfatlis on ; under hifc head was I 
plucial Saiiadonk Horace,’^ at \m feet Heritleyk ** Miltoii ^ in Mi 
right hand a Muall Grt^i'k Trstanirnt, with this iiiwriptloil ifa gold 
letters, te n*t 4« U,'* in his iel’t hiiiul a little rfitiwi of 

Iloriut!” with this iiiseription, “ MmmM Arnkm^ J. Ih aiid Itoticjk 
** llonoM/’ uiidtT his hack. After the wtemmy w'lis over they Witit Iwfk 
to his honsc, ivherc his Ri«t4‘? had providtHl* a cold «»|»w»r; th« cloth 
being taken away the genllemen sung the JJIsI (hh of lie lit fhioh of 
** lloraee,*’ drank* a ehearfni glass, and went home il»iit eiglil. Ih 
left i'ihottt fidktof to his si44'r, on roridition of her olwTving this lili 
will, owierhl her to give em?h of the gt-iillemefi ten giiiiiea»f aad desir’d 
they would not come in black cdmiths. The will ends tliiii, ** Wlifeli 
dcmc! I ivonld have them take a chearhii gluss, aed lliiiik iw more of 
hdiB Underwood.” 

mum THxvELtJitci i.v oiu TivirA 

Saturday, the sevumtemto day of July, lllHh llwmtrd U#lv«‘il, #f 
xliidoviT, alwut three o’clock in lii© moniiag, looke liom.* at St. 

Oliurch IE South warkoi and came to Dover iikiiit icaveii of the ih«k«f th* 
mme lEorEingi where a barge, with eight otw, formerly wml imm 
fjoiidoB thitlier, a^mded Ma suddame comittf : h# liistajotly t^Mike barge, 
jmd went to Oidlioe, and m the same htig^ iretiiwwl to Doytr, 
three of the oloeke the mtm day, wheri, aj wtU th«^ » la divcriit oDiai 
places, he had kyed sundry swift howest heiiiei guidts ; he i»ie h«k 
from thence to St Owigek Chnrcli m Soutliimrl:#' III# same waaiag, t 
little after eight o’clock, fresh and Ammk* 

mmmmt tteat nonss. 

As the arts and soleaw improf^,, so lid Ae of MthD 

houses, uBtll otie of the grmtost w^iidlilitaftali of aigiawlag AiDi 
ever attempted upon suA works, nrwtxllMlnd ia tiie of till 
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feliiystoat Liglittiouse, wfiieli Is, bdeed^ muoh more entliM tlian tin 
of Alextodrm to be ooasidered one of tbe wmiem of tk© world 
rke rock on wliicli tkis tower is built is placed about twelve miles soutii' 
wm% of Plyinoiitli, mi consists of a series of submanue cliffs, stretefiing 
tlie west side (wkicli is so precipitous that tbe largest skip can ridt 


tE» »»»Y8TOJr» WOHMOUaS* 

beside tkem) in aa easterly direction, for nearly half a mile. At 
ikt ffiBtoaoe of about a quarter of a mile more is ai|otker rock, so tkat s 
m$m marine locality can hardly be imagined. Both these 

»#.» ktd proved the cause of mmf fatal shipwrecks, and it was at last 
resolved to make an attempt to obviate the danger. In the year 1696, a 
gen&iitau of Essex, named Wiastaaiey, who had a turn for arcbiteotur** 
wd'to^ohittdoSi was engaged to erect a lighthouse upon the Eddystone 
vik% hud in four years ho completed it. ■ It did; not, however, stana long, 
were in progress under Ms direction in 1703, m 
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«ay iswitls. It seized priaeipally, it Is saidj on males, oe such m.'mm 
ift the prime^ ef their age, and rather ou the higher tbaa the lower 
classes withhi the «|moe of tweaty dour houi«, the fate of the siiilerer 
tf as decided lor life or death. Its ravages were prodigious ; two princes 
died of it ; ami ^ the general coiisternatiou was augmented, by a super- 
etitsouB idea which went forth, that Englishmen alone were the destined 
f iotims of this mj'sterious minister of fate, which tracked their steps, 
with a iiittliet,? aiid sagacity of an evil spirit, Into every distant country 
of the earth wliithc^r tiiey might have wandered, whilst it left unassailed 
aii tbreigiiiTs in their own.^’ 

AN AMERICAN ABTEETTSEMENT. 

1‘he following is an early specimen of that system of poetical advertis- 
ing w^hich in recent times lias become so common. It is always inte- 
resting to note the origin of customs with wdxieh we subsequently become 
familiar 

Notiee tu thf^ Puhlie^ a^id especiidly tu Bmiyrants^ tvlio wish to settie 
mi JaiudA.— Tile Suln'^cribvr oilers for Sale, several Thousand Acres of 
Jauid, situated in well settled Front Townships, in Lots to suit 
Purchasers. 

Fanicokri* about Lonition, And many other things to plague you. 

May be known by applieution. In short, they’re just like other people’s, 

For quality of soil, lunj m forth, Sans houses, pigsties, bams, or steeples 

Buyers to sec, on Nug must go forth. What most it imports you to know, 

.... This miteli Til tt*ll i-e plainly, *S the terms on whichl’ll let ’em go,. 

01 bif tre©!! ycTI tuihily. So now I ofier to the Buyer, 

’Bout Butter Nut. awl liosich, A Credit to his own desire, 

A whole week I roidd preaiii; P’or butter, baeon, bread, and cheese, 

’But what the pliigtie*.)- tin? use of that. ^ j Lean bullocks, calves, or ducks and 
The lainli are higli, low, round, and flat, i gt?ese, 

Therek rocks {li'id stumps, no doubt 1 Cora, Tates^ hour, barley, rye, 

Or any thing but pHHkin-I*k\ 


enough, I Or any thing but Fimkin-Fie. 

And Wfs «mbswTim|}H, ] In three, four years, Aye, Jive or six, 

To breetl the finf»r 'd' Mnwinitoes; ' ; If that won’t do, why let him h.y, 

Ai In tlw #im are bred Ik nut os, ‘ But when once fix’d. If payniinit’s slack, 

Kt> lack of fever or of ague ; wVs sure as P'ute, ITI take ’em back, 

THOMAS DALTON. 

Kingston Brewery, (Lanada,) Nuv. 2, 1821, 

MAUNIFICKNCE OF FORM Hit TIMm 
A^muiit leoF the Enri uf Horeesier UnA at Eayhttid Castle ni 
numiMure, hr/ont the Cuni Ifwrs, wMeli began in 1BI1, 

At Steven c>’elnck In the forenoon, the Castle gates were sluit, and the 
tobkd laid ; tw<i in the dining-room ; three in the hi'ill * one in Mrs. 

apiirtiiient, where the ehaplains are, (Sir Toby Matliews being 
\) and two in the housekeepers room for the lady’s viromen. 

' 'Tl# JBati owne into the dining-room attended hy his gentlemen. As 
'mdfi.'w'he was seated, Sir Ilalph Blackstone, Steward of the house, 
'.The Coinptridler, Mr. 'Holland,,attended with his staff, as did 
Blackburne; the daily waiters, Mr. Clough, Mr. Selby, 
wdAHtor# ; with many gentlemen’s sons^ from two to seven 
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f ucoce&d hj Ms ion, who i»t mUhitM there the diversions of rope- 
liiinciiflif md tumhllng, which were then performed in the garden. The 
rii»l VK’iiiitv of the “ Wells/* long made it a favourite retreat of the 

luraftiire-seekiof oitiOT.s, 


CHAMPION FIOG. 

Ia»es Kgg, a native of Thame, in Oxfordshire, was a man of remark- 
idiMaAietie strength and agihty, and signalized himself greatly over any 
if ilii #uatry competitors in the art of oudgel-pkjing, single-stiek, 
other gymnastic exercises* Having acquired a considerable know- 
m$ hroad*sword, he came to London, and set up as master in 


TB» THOOSANU WON»Ba*'W‘^ 




'tbA 

took a waste ediliee^ wMck, ia iifliiation of tke 

Oxford-road, ml estaMkhod,,, kete, a 

Eomaas, ke of eudgeling, bro^- 

regular academy, to t P J.* ^ed occasions, for tbe exkibitiOT 
Bword, &o. &p., as ^ manv followers, and we tind him oommemo- 

A b.bi. ..M„.^ 

tells us : j,. prisc-6ghter by day delight ^ 

And sip with Colley Cibber every uigUt. 

Another writer notices him in the foUovving: linos 

« To Figg and BrmigMon be commits hia breast, 

a^)sttielit'1:otheiu?liiun;uA U^*.. 

' 1 rs.r,vncmid ' was his lival, and ' dam^^ 

Sutton, the pipc-malvei o ; \lieY fought, with a 
Vhr^T to the combat, me i^} f ^ 


DULiUU,_ i'Y' ,.. thi'T fou'dit ■ with alternate ■ advan- 


idorablu lime 

tage ; mit, ui. uu. tli“ nalm of vietcaw was obtamed t V 

decided loro.nK.rpart^; tY., P,.,,k, uor Bob «tokos,c‘OU M 


resist, or ^.aud \ „f tlu’ii' previous combath. and tliat was 

z:* j; r- conse^ueuco of an illness ho had on 

bin. at the limt' he ,,;rintin« by Kllys, hotyas 

When 1 aber «>f a' ^ . ,ilu ™ono,-and eousultinK 

at H loss what he sliouhl lUbci i, a> f \p)y- u j 17 /,/ /hr ihfi 

ivitb a friend what .7!lYu\mtM] ' utid the print had a iVii.i'd sale. 

Irish onus, fought 

Fij-g diea in 1^*-. {:,iiris 1 oi>iuT Clarkson, iroin Lanca* 

at the Tin iUbhion of atteiuhng prm- 

abire, who was called zenitl. iu Imkk'h time, aiid ii 

SSKi"?.' “ 

failed a meeting on those oocusions. ^ ^ 

lKgh1oita!'Sbuulib”wSr«"mM 

l-iBE l.« . wia.» .bd ».c..l .Mtob 

s£?. J” .WS%d by 

ToSugs, aided hy a very small mcome. 


»RE!® m 1573. - -n foJ 

Tb. «rf»b. 

isis ataSrh*;.?^ »» b»tb» *mi«. 8i-», 
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mj best blaek gown, garded and faced with velvet, and mj velvet cap; 
also I will unto my brother Thomas Marcal my new shepe colored gowne, 
garded with velvet and faced with cony ; also I give unto my son Tyble 
my sliorte gown, faced with wolf (skin), and laid with Billements lace ; 
also I give tinto my brother Cowper my other shorte gowne, faced with 
foxe * also I give unto Thomas w alker my night gown, faced with cony, 
with one lace also, and my ready (ruddy) colored nose ; also I give imto 
my man Thouias Swaine my doublet of canvas that Forde made me, and 
iny uc‘W gaskyns that Forde made me ; also I give unto John Wyldinge 
a cassock of shepes colour, edged with ponts skins ; also I give unto John 
^Voodzyle my doublet of fruite canvas, and my hose with fryze bryches ; 
also 1 give unto Strow'de my frize jerkin with silke buttons ; also I give 
innoTide Bisshoppe, the smyth, my other frize jerkyn, with stone buttons ; 
also I give to Adam Ashame my hose with the frendge (fringe), and lined 
^\ith crane-coloured siDi ; wiiich gifts I will to be delivered immediately 
after iny decease.’’ 

OKIGI?? OF THE CHEST OF THE PKINCE OP WALES. 

The loss of the French at the battle of Cre^y was immense. There fell 
.1,200 knights ; 1,400 esquires ; 4,000 commissioned officers; 30,000 rank 
and tile ; Dukes of Lorraine and llourbon ; Earls of Flanders, Blois, Har- 
eouai, Vaiidemont, and Aumale ; tlie King of Bohemia ; the King of Ma- 
jorca, The English lost one esquire, three knights, and less than one 
liundrt'(i rank and file. Here did they first use field artillery ; and on 
this battle-lieid did the young Prince of Wales adopt the ostrich plumes 
and motto i>f the sliiin King of Bohemia, who, being blind, desired to be 
h*d at a gallop betw’cen two knights into the tiiick of the hght, and thus 
met death. Those feathers and the twm words leli dien,” “ I serve,” 
are to this day the heraldic hearings of the Prince of Wales, whom God 
presei've,! ... So mueh .ibr. €re<;y or Cressy !■'. 

singular discovery of a thief IE 1S22. 

On February 20, as a servant in the employ of J, L. King, Esq., of 
Stoginnbsu', was entering a field, his attention wuis attracted by a mag- 
pie, whie'n appeared to have escaped from a iieighbouriiig house. The 
bird spoke so nneoinmonly plain that the man Avas induced to folloAA" it. 

(yti'f'Sf* Jhr Martjc% Oheeiie for Man/etf was . its eontimial cry, as it 
hoppid forward, till it stopped behind a hay-stack, a|!d began to eat. 
On iiispC'Ctiou, a number of hams, a quantity of cheese, &c,, were dis- 
povored, whicli had been stolen, a short time previously, from Mr. 
BoAvering, of Williton. The plunder wms deposited in sdeks, on one of 
which wms marked the name of a person residing in the neighbourhood, 
which led to the apprehension of four fellows, Avho have been committed 
to WEton gaol. ’ ■ • 

EFFECT OP VIHE0AB OK THE SEIK. 

By the use of vinegar the Spanish General Viteliis, made his skin hang 
a bout -Mm like a pelisse j but of the wonderful diiatability of the skin, no 
hi stance ^e^uala the Spaniard who showed himself to Van- Horn, Sdvius. 
and other learned men at Amsterdam, Taking up with liis left 
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liti 

kmui tlie skin of Wt fiffkt ikouMen he -Would hring the i&»e wp to hli 
iwutli : again he would draw the skin of his ehiu down to hia hmm% Mi# 
a board* aad preseuMj imt it upwards to the top of his head* hiding boA 
bih avi‘8 therewith; after which, the same would retiiru orderly and 
e'liallj to its pro|>er place. 

AOTEETtSEMEHt OF A DTIKO SPEECH BOOK IS ITM 

Kewgate literature was more popular ia the last century than it is now. 
The fdUowing is an ad'fertiscimeiit in the Gmdkmmi^s Mm/uzim of the 
aboYe date : — 

** A 0enerai History of Executions hir the Tear* ITTO* Containing the 
IiTi‘S* actions, d^^ng speeches* confessions and behaviour, of sixty male*^ 
factors executed at Tyburn, and elsewhere; particularly three un- 
fortunate young geiitlehicn, viz,, Mr. Goodhurn, a Cainbriilgc scholar, 
Mr, Johnston, and Mr. Porter, son to the late Lord Mayor of Dublin : 
and of several notorious higliwavmen, Itiot-pacls, strei‘t-robbers, and 
housebreakers, as Dalton, Everet,* Doyle, XiYveonjb, Ae, , and of the live 
young highwaymen taken at \Viiidsor, said to Issn e lumped a design to 
rob the Queen there. To which is added, the trial of William Gordon 
at Chelmsford for a robbery ^ • . the high’way ; an account of the iiieen- 
diaries at Bristol, and apprehending John Power, for sending 
tlireatening iett(TS, and nring Mr, Father’s house; also the life ^ of 
Col, C!i — s. Togeti^ mi alphabuical list of all the persons in- 

dieted or tried at to- al Bailey, the year past. With the judgment (d' 
the eouit respectively passed upon each, referring to the pages in the* 
sessi(»n books fur the trials at large. Printed for IL Kewton at St 
John’s Gate, and sold by the booksellers price bound 2#. 

■ AUVEUTISEMKXT OF A FEEEt PAKSCW. 

In the last century, wdien marriages -were allcwed to be transacted — ■ 
“-■we cannot mv soleinnij^id— In the Fleet Prison, and the adjacent 
tiivcrns, the profligate wretches who disgraced their saoriH'l profession In 
taking part in such hiii|uiti<^s, were <ibliged to bid iiguiuBtoae another 
tor custom— here is one of tluir adverti.seiuent.s 

* 0. IL I 

’ At the true Chapel 

at the old Bed Hand and Mitre, three doors from Flc‘et Lane und * 

' next Door to the White Sivaii ; ; 

j MaTriages are performed by autliority by the Beverend Sir. Symsmi 
1 educatt'd at the University of Cambridge, and late Chaplain to tlie 
I Earl of llothes. 

I H.B. Without Imposition. 


tHB ASS. 

In all countries, this sure-footad and faithful animal is adopted as nii 
,.embieiu of stupidity, from the |mtienee with which it submits to piiuisli- 
meat ami endures priYation. A pair oi’ ass’s ears is iniiictad upon a ohild 
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m reproof of Ills dimeehood ; and tlirough life we hear e%"ery blockhead 
of our ae{|uaiiitanco called an ,iss. Whereas the ass is a ?jeast of great 
intelligence ; and we often owe our safety to its sure and unerring foci 
beside the fjcrilous precipice, where the steps of the man of science would 

I'lave fjiltei’fd. 

Tlie Fathers of the Church, and the Disciples of the Sorbonne, per- 
-iaadcd of the universal iniluence of the Christian faith, believed the dai-k 
cross on the back of the ass to date only from the day on which our 
saviour made his entry into Jerusalem. *The ass of the desert was an 
aiiinial of great price. Pliny mentions that the Senator Arius paid for 
one the sum ot‘ four luuidred thousand sesterces. Naturalists have IVe- 
{UCTitly rc'marked the extraordinary dimensions of an ass’s heart, which 
is thought an indication of courage ; and it is the custom of the peasantry 
ff some countries to make their children wear a piece of ass’s skin about 
their person. The ass’s skin is peculiarly valuable, both for the manu- 
facture of writing- tablets and drums; which may be the reason why a 
h ad ass is so rarely seen. It is too valuable to be" left on the highway. 
In many places, the ass serves as a barometer. If he roll in the dust, 
tine weather may be expected ; but if he erect his ears, rain is ceidain. 
Why should not these animals experience the same atmospheric intiuenees 
as man ? Are we not light-liearted in the sunshine, and depressed in a 
■■•heavj'' atmosphere 

COOICE RECEIPTS FROM ‘M^VSICK FOE THE POOE. LONDON, 1657 .” 

2h make ant/ mte that Sleepeth (uisiver to tchatsoeve?' th<m ash, — Take 
the lieart of an oul, and his riglit legg, and put them upon the breast of 
one that sleepeth, and they shall reveal whatsoever thou ask them. 

To know any Man or minde when they are Asleej ), — Take 

the hart of a dove, and the legg of a frog, dry it w^ell, and beat them to 
powder in a raorter, put this up in a linnen" cloth, with three or four 
round |nbble stones, as big as waillnuts, then lay this upon the parties 
pit of their st(,miueh, and they shall tell you all things that they have 
done, if tliere is anything remarkable that troubles them. 

To make the Xvse llfved, — I’ake the leaves of yerro’w, put it up in thy 
nose ; this \vil] make the nose bleed immediatelv. 

lo make a Tooth Drop tmf , — Miiialdus saith that if you make a|>owder 
of earth-worms and put it in the hollow of a rotten tooth, it will im* 
mediately drop out. 

How strange must have been the education and intelligence of the period, 
wboH people bo uld w^ite, publish, and practice such iueredible tosh! 

SHOCKING DEPRAVITY. 

The following account, from an old magazine, affords a strange and 
lamentable instance of a wretch just about to die, being only intei % with 
his latest breath to defame his own mother : — ' , 

Mary Lynn, condemn’d last Assizes for the County of Nor ’bBc, was 
burnt to ashes at a stake, for being concern’d in the murder ner mis 
tress; and Smith, the principal, was hang’d for the same fact. Bit© 
denv’d'koi' being guilty, and said Smith could clear her if he would. 
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Sh# leliaTei iritli 4eoen«y, tini died ^nitent. Siiiitli mm dmale tl tiis 
gtlleirs ; ABd seem’d to have but little aease eitlicr of bia mlm^ df 
pmlaliiBeiit ; howc'ver, desired all masters to pay tMf serTaaii’ 
m Saturday Biglit, that they might have money to snend, and not rtin 
In debt Saidi ** My mother always told me I Bhonld die in my slt04*t*, 
but I will make her a liar so threw them ofi\ 

nBBSOJrAI. CHAHH8 WSCBAIMEB* 

If any human being was free from perscma! ¥anity, it must liave been 
the second Duchess d’Orleansj Charlotte Elijiabeth of Bavaria. In oim 
of her letters (dated 9th August, 1718), she says, I must certainly kf 
monstrously nglr* I never had a good feature. My eyes are small, mv 
nose short and thick, my lips broad and thin. These are nut material 
to form a beautiful faoe.^ . Than I have iiabby, lank cheeks, and long 
features, which suit ill with my low stature. My waist and my legs are 
eqimlly clumsy, rndoubtedly I must apj>ear* to be an o«lious little 
uTetch; and had I not a tolerable good character, no creature could 
endure me, 1 am sure a person must be a conjuror to judge me by my 
eyes tliat I have a grain of wit.” 

CABEB n>ais. 

On the very siimmit of Caier Idris there is an excavation in the solid 
rock, resembling a couch ; and it is said that whoever should rest a night 
in that seat, will be found in the morning cither dead, raving mad, or 
endued with supernatural genius. 

OBI) LONDON Bi&m* 

Some notion of the houncH aud.shtjps of old Ijondon may be gathered 
by a visit to Bell Yard, near Temple Bar; Great Wineli<‘ster Str€M?t, near 
the Bank ; the wooden houses near Cripplegate Church ; and a few other 
^tricts which were spared by the Great Ftee of 1666. In Bell Yard, for 
instance, the national feeling for improwment hm fnjiB time to time 
effected chants ; the lattices of diamond-shaped lead-w^ork, carved 
pendants, ana the projecting signs of the various tradesmen, have dis* 
appeared, and here and there sheets of plate glass have been use*:!, to give 
A somewhat modem appearance to the places of business. Still the pro- 
jecting and massive wood- work of the shops, and the peculiar plclurca«|ite 
appearance of the houses, cannot be altogether disguised ; and if any of 
our readers, who may be curious in such matters, will walk up Bailey’s 
Court, on the west side of Bell Yard, he will there see a group of wooden 
buildings exacGy like the great mass which was cleared by tne tire. In 
some of the pictures of London of about this time, the shops of Die 
various tradesmen, were c!ue% uuglaxed, and above the door of laioh wm 
buspeuded the silver smns ; the golden swans ; the chained swmns ; the 
golden heads ; mitres ; bells— black, red, white, and blue ; rising ani 
setting suns ; moons of different phases ; men in the moon ; sceplam ; 
erO’Wns, and many other devices, wMch, even at that time, were 
to dfstingulsh one shop from another. The aheouers ; St. G^eorge aad 
the dwfon ; royal wks ; Meg’s heads ; and dou ole slp«| itmh a» ii* 
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horn-shoe and magpie ; bell and crown ; bell and horns, and such like, 
were more' particiuarly set apart for the nae of the various hostelries. 
Everyone, however, who had a London shop of any kind or conse(]uence, 
had ms sign. Many of them were well carved in wood, and ornamented 

with emblazonr^r and gilding* 

Ko doubt if it were possible to find at the present time the same 
picturesque architectural displays as were to be met with in London in 
Queen Elizabeth’s days, our artistic friends woxild be able to pick up 
many a nice subieet their pencils, but in those days there were plenty 
of drawbacks ; the pavement was bad, the drainage was worse, and from 
the eaves of the houses and pents of the shops, streams of water ran down 
in wet weather tipon the wayfarers, and, by lodging in the thoroxigh fares, 
made the London streets something in the same state as those of Agar 
Town and some other neglected parts of the metropolis. We must not 
forget tahat in the days to which we allude there were no dagged foot- 
paths, and that the only distinction from the horse and cart roads, and 
that for the foot passengers, was a separation by wooden posts, which, in 
genteel places, were made supports for ehaius. People, Iiowever, got 
tired of tliis bad state of things, and measures were taken to put a stop 
to the streams of water from the roofs, &c. After the Great Fire, an 
enactment was made for an alteration in the spouts, &e. ; all barbers’ 
poles, and projecting signs, and other projections were to be done away 
with, and other changes made for the better. Up to the reign of Queen 
Anne, we hnd, by reference to view's of Cheapside and the neighbourhood 
of the Monument, that the projecting signs were still in use ; and that 
even at that recent date, many of the London shops in the important 
neighbourhoods above mentioned were without glazing, and looked much 
like some of the greengrocers’ sheds in use now in Bermondsey and some 
other places. 

Severe measures seem to have been at length taken against the pro- 
jecting signs, and most of them disappeared, and then it became a most 
di^ciut matter either to address letters, or find a man’s shop. In Dr. 
Johnson^s day, he and other persons gave the address ‘‘ ovea* against” a 
particular sign, or so many doors from such a sign. In consequence of 
this uncertainty, many houses in London, which from their association 
with eminent men would possess much interest now, cannot be pointed 
out ; and it was a wumderfui beneiit to the metropolis when the plan of 
niunbering the iiouses in each street was hit upon. But for tliis, 
considermg that the population has doubled in the last fifty years, it 
difficult to know fiow the genius of Rowland Hill would have worked Ms 
plan of London post-office delivery, or business could be carried on with 
any kmd of comfort* 

, fate booksellers and publishers seem to have been the last, with the 
exception of the tavern-keepers, to give up the old signs. After the 
Great Fire, some of the ancient signs which were cut in stone, and which 
Wd escaped the conflagration, were got out of the ruins, and afterwards 
in'Iht front of the plain, yet solid, brick buildbgs which were 
'©Her' that event* Some of these — the “ Chained Bear,” the 
the “ Moon and Seven Staro,” and ** Sun,” in Cheap 
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ttide, aad soaie others vMoli wa mow emgmTe — are stil pr^wed. Tlw 
earved wooden sign of the ** Mam im the Moon/^ m Wjoh Street, 
is a rare example ; and the ** Horse-shoe,, and Magpie,*^, ia .Fetter 
Is one of the last of the suspended signs to he now fouiid in the Citj, 


Amongst the painted signs of London tawnis ■ worth motiee, is 
Oxford-street (nearly opposite Eathbone-plaee), said to have been painted 
by Hogarth, me subjeot is ** a man loaded with iniseMef.” He has a 
stout woman on Ms shouldersi together with a monkey , magpie, etc. Hie 
male figure shown in tMs strwt nktnre seems to hear m pmttv well imd«' 
his burden, 
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NAKBO'W ESCzlPB. — CALM EKLXANCE OK PKOVIBRNCE* 

Ib tlie year 1552, Francis Pelusius, of sixty-tliree years old, digging 
;E weE forty foot dee]p in the hill of St- Sebastian, the earth abore hi-in 
fell in upon him to thirty-five foot depth ; he was somewhat sensible before 
•of what was coming, and opposed a plank, which by chance he had with 
him, against the ruins, himself lying under it; by this means he wah 
protected from the huge weight of earth, and retained some room and 
breath to himself, by wdiieh he Hved seven days and nights without food or 
sleep, without an}" pain or sorrow, being fullofliope, wfoich ho placed in God 
only. Ever and anon he called for help, as being yet safe, hut was heard 
by none, though he could hear the motion, noise and w’ords of those that 
w'ere above him, and could count the hours as the clock went* After the 
seventh day, lie being all this whde given for dead, they brought a bier 
for his corpse, and wfoen a good part of the w^ell wuis digged up, on a 
sudden they heard the voice of one crying from the bottom. At first 
they W’ere afraid, as if it had been the voice of a suhterranean spirit ; the 
voice continuing, they had some hope of his life, and hastened to dig 
to liim, till at last, after they had given him a glass of wine, they drew 
him up living and well, Ids strength so entire that to lift him out he 
would not suffer himself to be bound, nor would use any help of another. 
Tea, he was of so sound understanding, that, jesting, he drew out his 
pui’se and gave them money, saying He had hee7i with such good hosts 
4hai for seven dags it had not cost him a farthing, 

CEllAKG OP WHITEHALL. 

The celebrated painting on the roof of tlie Banqueting House, has been 
restored, re-painted, and refreshed, not fewer than tliree times. In the 
reign of James 11,, 1687, Parrey Walton, a painter of still life, and the 
keeper of the king’s pictures, W"as appointed tore-touch this grand work 
of art, wfoicli had then (as appears by the Privy Council Book) been 
painted only sixty years. Walton was paid £212 for its complete restora- 
tion, wMcli sum was considered by Sir Christopher Wren, ‘‘as very 
modest and reasonable.” It was restored a second time by the celebrated 
‘Cipriani ; and for a third time by a painter named lligmuL 

BUN van’s BIBLE. 

John BunyaaV Bible (printed by Bill and Barker) bound in morocco, 
and which had been his companion during his twelve y ears’ unjustifiable 
confinement in Bedfordgaol, wfocre he wrote his Pilgrim’s Progress, 
was purchased at the sale of the library of the llev, til. Palmer, of 
Haelmey, March, 1814, for the late Samuel WTiitbread, Esq., for the 
sum of £21. This Bible, and the Book of Martyrs,” pe said to have 
constituted the whole Hhrary of Bunyan during his imprisonment. 

SEECIMEKS OE EOXAL UBAKTS. 

In 1206, King John grants to W. de {Jamville a lieeiu^ to destroy 
.,game in any of the royal forests, which proves the origin of the 0-ama 
'i4iws, ' ' 

I21IS. Henry III. gave 500J^, to Baldwyn, Emperor of Constantinople. 
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tm WOHUIETOL THINGS; 

1342. ling Mwatd III.' fofgifei to fclio mayor and eitizeoit Lonilwtt 
the bdignaiioo and raoooiirof ml»d that he hiwl conceived ai|ain»t tlieai. 

1344. The kiag grants to' Adam Thorp, the trimiiK.T of hia hisard, 
aertain kads at Eye, near Westmiisster. The senipulous atteatloii wMeh 
Edward III. paid to that ornament of his face, may ho seen in his bronit 
eilgT in Westminster Abbey, wliieh was taken from a mask after M* 
deatn. 

1409. The king settles on Joan of Hafarre, his i|neeri, IO,CMMll» pr 
annum. 

1417. ^ Henry V. grants to Joan Warin, lii» mirse, an amiuity of' 20/. 
during life. 

1422. The jewels which had belonged to King Henry f and were 
Talued at so large a sum as 4O,0<E)/., were delivered to Sir Henry Fiiz 
Hugh, and his other executors, for the payment of his |K‘rsmiai debts. 

1422. The Pysane,” or great collar of gold and rubies, was pawned 
b? the king to Ms unde, Cardinal Beaufort, W'ho is supposid, at the time 
oi* his death, to have amassed more wealth than any subject in England. 

COFFEE A,KD Ti«U. 

The Mil for attendance at the Borchester Asskes in 16S6 of Mr. John 
Braggc, the town-ederk of Lyme, presents tMs novelty — the artiile 
mffea is charged 2d. This may have been drunk at a ooffee**homse. 
Coiee was introduced from Turkey in 1650. 

An advertisement in the ‘‘Mercurius Politicus,” Sept* 30, 16W, 
instructs how That exrdlent and by all physitians approved CMm 
drink, called by the Chineans Tcha, by other nations, tap alias toe, it 
sold at the Siiltana^s Head Coflfee-house, in Sweetingk-rWts, by tihe 
Exchange, 

There was a “ oophea-house” in St, MfchaeFs-alky, CoraMlI, about 
1657. Tea, cdtee, and chocolate were placed under the excuse. There 
was no tax u|Km these commodities when imported, but when mad© inti' 
drink, as tea was, at 8d. a gallon, and sold at these houses. 

EKMAEKABLE I»aFJ5EEVAtIOK Of HtJMAK HAIESIHCE THE NOEMAN FKWOll. 

In 1S39 a coffin was discovered in the abbey church 4>f Honisc^y, whioit 
had originally coiitiiined the \mAy of a female cd* the aho\'C' early time. The 
bones had entirely decaved, but the Lrif. with its cdiunkterktic in-* 
destructibiiity, was founl entire, and appe»i.'*‘ed as if the skull had only 
recently been removed from it, retaisaing its form entiit^, and having 
plaited tails eighteen inches in kngtii. It is still pn?servcil in a gkss^ 
caw, lying upon the same block of oak which has been its pillow lot 
eentunes. 

ftJBLlO TASTE FOE COJCJUISINO IH 1718. 

One of the amusements of 1718 was the juggling exhibition of a &»* 
eater, whose name was Be HightreMght, a native of the valley of An- 
nivi in the Alps. This tremendous person ate bumiug wals, ehewwl 
■fkming brimstone and maikwed it, licked a red-hot |»kcr, placed a rdl- 
hot heater on Ms tongue, kiiidi^ coals on his tongue, suifl*r«l them to* 
hfi blown, and broied meat m them, ate melted pitch, briiustoue, 
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wax, aealing-wax, and rosin, \vith a spoon ; and, to complete the busi- 
ness, he performed all these impossibilities fiYe times per diem^ at the 
Duke of Marlborongh^s Head, in Fleet-street, for the triiling receipts of 
‘is. 6d,, Is. 6d., and Is. Master Hightrehighthad the honour of exfiibit 
ing before Lewis XIV., the Emperor of German^r, the King of Sicily, 
the Doge of Venice, and an iniinite nupaber of princes and nobles — and. 
the Prince of Wales, %vho had nearly lost this inconceivable pleasure by 
the envious interposition of the Inqmsition at Bologna and in Piedmont, 
which holy ofhee seemed inclined to their inode ofhui'ning on his hady^. 
leaving to liim the care of resisting the dames and rendering them 
hanniess; but he was preserved from the unwelcome ordeal by the in- 
terference of the Dutchess Royal Regent of Savoy and the Marquis 
Bentivoglia. 

TEE TEIEMPES OF SCIENCE AND FERSEVEHANCE. 

Distance seems not to have entered into the calculations of the 
engineers who built those monuments of human skill— carriage -roads 
over the Alps. They were after a certain grade, and they obtained it, 
though by contortions and serpentine windings that seem almost 
fcUidless, Thus the Simplon averages nowhere more than one inch 
elevation to a foot, and, indeed, not quite that. Thirty thousand men 
were emplojTd on this road six years. There are six hundred and 
eleven bridges in less than forty miles, ten galleries, and twenty houses 
of refuge, while the average width of the road is over twenty-dve feet. 
The Splugcn presents almost as striking features as the Simpiou. F rom 
these facts, some idea may be gathered of the stupendous wt>rk it must 
be to carry ‘a carriage- road over the Alps. 

CllltlSTMAS PIE. 

The following ap^ieared in the Newcastle Chi'onicle^ 6tli January,. 

ino;— 

** Monday last was brought from Howiek to Berwick, to be shipped for 
London, for 8ir Henry Grey, bart., a pie, the contents whereof are a» 
follows: — 2 bushels of hour, 20 lbs. of butter, 4 geese, 2 turkeys, 2 
rabbits, 4 wild ducks, 2 woodcocks, 6 snipes, 4 partridges, • 2 ueuls*' 
tongues, 2 curlews, 7 blackbirds, and 6 pigeons: it is supposed a ver> 

S cat curiosity, w.*s made by ilrs. Dorotliy Patterson, bo\ise-keeper at 
owick. It was near nine hit in circumference at bottoni, weighs about 
twelve stones, will take two men to present it at table ; it is neatly Htted 
with a ease, and four small wheels to facilitate its use to every guest 
that inclines to partake of its contents at table.*’ 

THE UPAS, (poison) THEE. 

We give here an instance of the extravagancies of ancient travellerg, thin 
tassueof falsehoods being taken from “ Foersch’s Description of Java — 
The Bohan Upas is situated in the Island of Java a!)out twenty- 
juievta leagues from Batavia, huirteen from Soulis Cbai*ta, the seat 
of Emperpr, and between eighteen and twenty leagues from Tiiikjoe, 
the. , rtsidenee of the Sultan of 'Java. It is surrounded on all 

•adw of high hills and mountains; and the country njtmd 


tm tmmAnn tnism ; 

it, to the distaBte of tea or twelTi miles from tlie tret, ii OBlirttv ■'« 
Uart * 11 . Not a tree, aor a skrub, aor even tbe least plant or grass Is to :•! 

bi seen. 1 have made the tow all around this ilangerons spot, at 1 

about eighteen miles distant from the oentre, and fomtc! the as|«ct of 
the douiitry on all sides equallj dreary.'^ The easiest ascent of the liils 
is from that part where the old Ecelesiastiek dwells. From Ins Iwiimj the 
i^riminak we sent for the poison, Into which the points of all warlike 
instruments are dipped. It is of high value, and |irodiioe» a consider- 
ahie revenue to the Emperor. The poison whieh is procured fiom this 
tree is a gum that issues out betureen the bark and ilie trei^ itself, like 
tlie camphor, Makfactora, who for their crimes are sentoneed to die, are 
the only persons who fetch the poison ; and this is lihe only chanee they 
have of saving their lives. After sentence is pronounced upiiu tluoa by 
the Judge, they" are asked in Cowt, whether they wO! die by the hand's „ 
of the executioner, or whether they will go to the Upas-tree lor a I>oa m 1 
poison? They commonly prefer the latter proposal, as there is nut uidy 
some ehanee of preserving their lives, but also a certainty, in ease of 
their safe return, that a provision will be made for tlnnn in future by the 
Emperor. They are also permitted to ask a favour from tin; Emperor, 
which is generally of a triiiing nature, and commonly granttaL They 
are then provided with a silver or tortoise-shell box, m which iltr)* are 
to put the poisonous gum, and are properly instructed how to proceed 
while they are upon their dangerous expedition. They are always told 
to attend^to the aireetion of the mnd, as they are to go towards tJie tree 
before the wind ; so that the effluvia from the tree* is always blown fruiii 
them. They go to the house of the oM eeelesiustic, who nreiiares thwa 
by prayers and admonitions for their future fate ; he puls tlu-iii on along 
kaiiitm cap with two glasses before their eyes, wliiffh i'oiyes down as hir 
as their breast; and also provides tlicm with a pair of leiitlier gloves* 

They are conducted by the priest, and their friends, and rrluions, about 
two niika cm their journey. The old Ecclesiastiek assured me that in 
upwarih of thirty years, he liad dismissed above Keven hundred eriiuiniik 
in the manner described, and tlmt scarcely two out of Iwmity have re* 
turned. All the Malayans consider this irc*e as an holy ijistViiimmt of 
tlie great prophet to punish the sins of mankind, ami, th(U’efur(% to die 
of tlie poison of the Upas is generally coiisidtm‘d among I hem as an 1i 
honourable death, This, however, is certain, that from i I ft taai t o < i gli tee ii 
miles rimnd this^tree, not only no human creature cun exist, hut no 
animal of nwj Mnd has ever been discovered, there are no fish in tlii 
waters, and when any birds iy so near this tree that the etiuvia reaches *, 
them, they drop down dead. 

nmsB CAusEu by 

In Hamburg, in 17M, a singular accident occasioned the death of a 
voung couple. The lady going to the church of the Augustin Friars, I 
knelt down near a Mausoleum, ornamented with divers %ur« in laaihle, 1 
amtmg wMoly was that of Death, armed with a scythe, a piece 4 if 
the soyidie being loose, fell on the hood of the ladyk niantolet. 'On her 
wtem home, she mentionaii the tirnrMmnm m a matter of inilMbrmm 
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to ker husband, who, being a credulous and superstitious man, cried out 
in a terrible panic, that it was a presage of the death of his dear wife. 
The same dar he was seisied with a violent fever, took to his bed, and 
died. The disconsolate ladv was so affected at the loss, that she vras 
tiiken ill, and soon followed him. They were both interred in the same 
grave ; anti their inheritance, which was very considerable, fell to some 
very distant relations. 

ST. PAUL TUE VIPEB. — THE CHUECH AT MALTA, 

Not far from tl.e old city of Valetta, in the island of Malta, there is 
a sniali churdi dedicated to St. Paul, and just by the church, a mira- 
culous statue of the Saint with a viper on his hand ; supposed to be 
placed on the very spot on which he was received after his shipwreck on 
this i>iand, and where he shook the viper off his hand into the tire, 
without l)eing hurt by it. At which time the Maltese assure ns, 
Saint cursed all the vononious animals of the islamt, and banislu-d them 
for e\ er ; just as St. Patrick treafed those of his favourite isk*. W'liether 
this bo the cause of it or not, we shall leave to divines to determine, 
tho\igh if it had, St. Luke would probably have mentioned it in the Acts 
of the Apostles ; but the fact is certain, that tliore are no \'eiiunious 
animals in Malta. 

THE FIBST HERMITS — WHY SO-CALLEU. 

Hermits, or Enmites, (from tho Greek a desert place,) were 

men who retired to desert places to avoid persecution ; they lodged in 

eaves." and cells ; 

'Wb{?rt- from the mouiitaiii’s grassy side, 

Their guiltless feast they bring ; 

A scrip with lierbs and fruit supply’ d, 

And water from the spring.” 

The first hermit was Paul, of Thebes, in Egypt, who lived about tlic 
year 260 ; the second, w^as St. Anthony, also of Egypt, -who died lit *'11 o, 

at tilt* ag() of iOd* 

ST. .rAM.Ks’s SQUAllE. 

The aa! luO' Tovr thr(n((}h the Island of Great Britain (Daniel 
l)efo(‘), h(C()n(l edit ion, 170>^, gives iis the following particulars of this 
aristocratic locality: — The alterations lately made in 8t. JaiiiesN 
Scpiare are eulitlvd to mir particular notice. * It used to bo in a very 
ruimnis condition, considering the noble houses in it, which are inhabited 
by the quality. But now it is tinely paved all over witli heading- 
stniie; a curious oval bason full of wmter, surrounded with iron rails on 
a dwarf w'all, is placed in the middle, mostly 7 feet deep and lou 
diametw. in the centre is a pedestal about fifteen feet square, designed 
for a statue of lung William III. The iron rails are octagonal, and at 
each angle without the rails, is a stone pillar about 9 feet high, and a 
lamp ou the top. The gravel wmlk within the rails is about 26 feet broad 
from each angle to tlie margin of the basin. It was done at tho eApensc 
of the inhabitants by virtue of an act of parliament. The house that 
once belonged to tire bake of Ormond, and since to the Duke of Chandos, 
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lioosis. bekiiiili two m thtm mm good iiowaaB. ,la. tb« . tlMiiit, letHiftf 

to St* laioeR^a Ckurek Tlii» ooblo «qmro WMti aotiiiiig but l#lia?o tilt 
lower part of it, mm Fall Mall, liiiilt of a piece wilii tht ro»t, nai't^ 
designed statue to be erected in tbe middle of ibe bsiaim 
“ Ilia Boyal Higbnes® tbe Priooa of Wales hm taken the of 
Norfolk’s bouse, and another adjoining to It, which arO' now (Oelobar, 
1737), actually repairing for his town residence ; Carlton Hons# Wbogtoo 
imall for that purpose. 

fHl nOEArSHIEE FLOODS. 


In the month of August, 1829, the province of Moray and adjoining 
districts were visited by a tremendous Hood. Its ravages were 2 a«l 



destructive along the course of those rivers have their sourci* in 
the Cairngorm mamitains* The waUtrs of the Findhoni aiifl the Spey, 
and their trihuUries, rose to an imevampM height. Jn sonic parts of 
their course these streams rose hfty feet above their natural leveL Man? 
houses ivere laid desolate, much agricultui’ai produce was destroyecl, ani 
several lives were lost* The woodcut in our text represente the sitiiatioa 
of a boatman called Sandy Smith/ and his family, in the plains df Forres. 
They were huddled together/’ says the eloquent historian of the Floods, 
on a spot of ground a few feet square, some forty or fifty yards below 
their inundated dwelling* Sandy wm sometimes staadiag aini sometitaes 
sitting on a small ea^, and, as the beholders fancied, watching with 
intense anxiety the progress of the flood, and trembling for weiy lar^ 
tree that it brought sweeping past them* His wife, eovenrf witib, » 
blanket, sat sliivcring on a oit'of a kg, me child in her lap, imd a fW 
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about seventeen, and a boy of about twelve years of age, leaning against 
her side. A bottle and a glass on the ground, near the man, gave the 
spectator#, as it had doubtless given him, some degree of comfort. About 
a score of slieep were standing around, or wading or swimming in the 
shallows. Three cows and a siaail horse, picking at a broken rick of 
straw that seemed to be half-atloat, were dso grouped with the faimiy.’^ 
The account of the rescue of the sufferers is given with a powerful 
dramatic etleet, but we cannot afford space for the quotation. The 
courageous adventurers who manned the boat for this dangerous enter- 
prise, after being carried over a cataract, which overwhelmed their boat, 
caught hold of a iioatirig hay-cock, to which they clung till it stuck 
among some young alder- trees. Each of them then grasping a bougl), 
they supported themselves for two hours among the weak and brittle 
branches. They afterwards reeovercid the boat under circumstances 
almost miraeulo\is, and tinally succeeded in rescuing Sandy and his 
family from their perilous situation. 

TKEAXllKNX AND CONDITION OF WOMEN IN FORMER TIMES. 

F rom the subversion of the iloinan Empire, to the fourteenth or fif- 
ieenth century, women spent most of their time alone, almost entiie 
strangers to the joys of social life ; they seldom went abroad, but to 
he spectators of such public diversions and amusements as the fasMons 
of the times countenanced, Francis I. was the iirst who introduced 
women on public clays to Ooiut ; before his time nothing was to be seen 
at any of the Courts of Europe, but grey-bearded politicians, plotting 
the ffestructiou {»f the rights and liberties of manlvind, and w^arriors 
clad in complete armour, ready to put their plots in execution. In the 
thirte?enth and focirtecnth centuries elegance had scarcely any existence, 
and even ch’tinliness was hardly considered as laudable. The use of 
linen was not known ; and the niost delicate of the fair sex wore woollen 
shifts, hi Paris they liad meat only three times a week ; and one hun- 
dred livrcs, (about tiv<j pounds sterling,) was a large portion for a voung 
lady. The better sort of citizens used splinters of wood and rags dipped 
in oil, instead of candleB, which, in those days, were a rarity hardly to 
he met u ith. Wine was only to be had at the shops of the AjKithecaries, 
where it was sold as a cordial ; and to ride in a two -wheeled cart, along 
the dirty ruggcii siiHx-ts, was reckoned a grandeur of so enviable a 
nature, f hat Philip the Fair prohibited the wives of citizens from en- 
joying it. In the time of Henry Vill. of England, the peers of the 
realm carried their mves behind them on horseback, wdien they went w 
London ; and in the same manner took them back to their countiy seats 
with hoods of waxed linen over their heads, and wrapped in mantles of 
cloth to secure them from the cold. 

HOMER IN A NUTSHELL. 

Huet, Bishop of Avranches, thus writes in Ms autobiography:^ — 

When his Highness the Bauphin was one day coniined to his bed by 
illness, and we who stood round were endeavouring to entertain 
conversation, mention was by chance made of the person 
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wlio kiasM tliat ha l»d wiittea lUmer^ Iliad ia clafaek^rs m 
that the whole could be eaclosed ia a waluiit sIwIL Tiiii appariir ia*- 
credible to mmx of the oompaaj, I coatoaded not «ly that bp 

doiiej but that 1 could do It. As they exprcftsed their ftstiinislmeat at 
llik asHertion, that I might Bot be su8|>eek4 of idle Ixiastingi I ini’* 
mediately put it to the proof. I therefore took the fomlh part of tt com- 
nioa leaf of paper, and on its narrower sidcwroto a single line in so »Timli 
a character that it contained twenty Tcrsea of the Iliad : of such Maw 
each page of the paper could easily admit 120, therefore the page would 
contain 2400 lioraeric verses : and as the leaf so divided would give 
eight pages it wtnild afford room for above verses, wliercaa tlo* 

whole number in the Iliad does not exceed 17,000, Thus by mj single 
line I. demonstrated my proposition/' 

AtrroMOGiimiy of oiiAiiiifo ceoss an;:> ckkapshik chos.s. 

The following interesting ** Autobiographies” of the* (Ihi London 
Crosses, are extraeted from fcnry Feaehan/s iJmlmpie btiia i u tht VroKs* 
in Cheap and Charmj Cms's, eonfruntintf each idhe}% Jearhnj ihid> 
ftill ih these uneeHaine tmes, four leaves, 4to, 1641. 

Charinff Cnm. — 1 am made all of wldte marble (wliich is not per- 
ceived of eiiery one) and so cemented with mortar made of the purest 
lime, Cal].is sand, whites of eggs and the strongest want, tliat I defle adl 
hatchets and hammers whatsoever. In Iiing Henry the Eiglitlds dales 1 
was begged, and should have been degraded fi»r that I had ;-“-Tlieii in 
Edward the rvhen Somerset-house was hiiilding, I was in danger ; 
after that, in the reign of (fneen Klizukth, oni‘ of her Ibotmen had like 
to have run away 'with me ; but the greatesi daiigii* of all I was in, when 
I quak4 for fear, wms in the time of King JiinK-.s, for I wm.s times 
oegged : — ]Kirt of me was bcsjmken to make a kiteheii eldinnoy for a 
chiefe constable in Shoreditch ; an inn-keeper in liolhorii iuid bargaiiiea 
for as much of me us would inukc two trmjghe.s, om* to .Maud under 
pmnpe to water his guests’ horses, and th.e other give his hwine ther 
meale in ; the rest of my |Mau'e carcase shimld have been carried I kmm 
not whither to the renaire of a decayed .stom* luidge (as I wan told) on 
the to]k of Tlarrow-hiiL Ourroyall forefatlur afui fi»nud*‘i\ King Edwiira 
the First ytui kmw, built our sister crosses, IJiicolnr. (iranfhaim, 
Woburne, "Northampton, Stonie-St rat ford, Dunstahle, ?Suint Ailntni's, 
and ourselves here in London, in the ‘Jlst yeare of his luigne, in the 
yt?are 1286.” 

Cheapside CVoss. — After this most valiant and rvveci lent king luul 
built me in forme, unsw^emMe in beauty and proportion to tlic rest, I fell 
to decay, at which time one John Hatherly, maior of Lottdtm, having 
lirst obtained a lieeiiee of King Henry the' Sixt, aimo 144 1, i was re- 
paired in a beautiful maimer. John Fisher, a nicreer, after that gave 
600 markes to my new erecting or building, wliich was tinishecl anno 
1484, and after m the second yeare of Henry the Kiglitli, I was gilded 
over against the coming in of Charles the Fifi Eiii|>iUi>r, u’r.d newly then 
glided apinst the coronation of King hkhvanlthe Bixt, raid gilded againe 
anno lo54, against the eoronatian of ling Philip. Lyru, Lew often 
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I been presented by juries of the quest for iacombrance of the street^ 
and hindring of cartes and carriages, yet I have kept my standing : I 
Hhall never forget how upon the 21st of June, anno 1581, my lower 
statues were in the niglit with ropes pulled and re down, as in the 
resurrection of Christ — the image of the Virgin Mary, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and the rest. Then arose many divisions and new sects formerly 
unheard of, as Martin Marprelate, alias Peiirie, Browne, and sundry 
others, as the chronicle %rtll inform you. My crosse should have been 
taken quite away, and a Piramts errected "in the place, but Queen 
Elizabeth (that queen of blessed memory) commanded some of her privie 
couneelL in her Majesties name, to write unto Sir Nicholas Mosely, then 
Maior, to have me agaiue repaired with a crosse ; yet for all this I stood 
hare for a yeare two after ; Her Highness being very angry, sent 
expresse 'word she would not endure their contempt, hut expressly eora- 
manded f mtliwith the crosse should be set up, and sent a strict command 
to Sir William Rider, Lord Maior, and bade him to respect my antiquity ; 
for that is the ancient ensigneof Christianity, &o. This letter was dated 
December 24, anno 1600. Last of all I was marvellously beautitied and 
adorned against the comming in of King James, and fenced about with 
sharp pointed baiTcs of iron, against the rude and villainons hands of 
sFch as upon condition as they might have the pulling me down, would 
Oe bound to riiie all Cheapside.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that both crosses have long since dis 
appeared, and their sites become imcertain, although the name of Charing 
Cross still distinguishes an important London district. 

SOMETHING LIKE A FEAST. 

Leland mentions a feast given hr the Archbishop of York, at hi» 
installation, in the reign of Edward IV. The following is a specimen : — 
300 quarters of wdieat, 300 tuns of ale, 100 tuns of wine, 1,000 sheep. 
104 oxen, 304 calves, 304 swdne, 2,000 ^eese, 1,000 capons, 2,000 pigs, 
4(K) swans, 104 peacocks, 1,500 hot venison pasties, 4,000 cold, 5,00t 
eustards hot and cold* Such entertainments are a picture of manners. 

EGYPTl/,!f TOYS IH THE BEITISH MUSEUM. 

The truth of the old jtro verb, that ‘Hhere is nothing now under me 
sun/^ wiH be recogiusc'd on an examination of the interesting^ group 
which forms tlie subject of our engraving. Here are dolls of difierent 
shapes, some of them for good children, and, some, perlnips, for had ; 
foot^balis, covered u ith. leather, &e., the stitches in parts still^ tirnily 
adhering ; models of hshes and fruit ; and round pellets, which the 

small boys’’ of tin? present day would call “marbles.’’ These toys 
have becn*])layed with by little" Egyptians who have been deac and 
buried three or four thoiissand years. 

Many of the toys that liold places in the English and other m? fketa 
are, so far as fashion is concerned, of considerable nutiquity, having 
been made, without, any alteration in pattern, by certain families ibr 
several generations. In the mountainous districts of the Savoy anti 
Switzerland, large numbers, both of children and grown 'persons, ar« 
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ooMlaatly employed in the mMufectune 
Some of the animals earved to w<^, and sold 
2^ oonsideraWe skill in the lamtation of the form» >«<•'' 

Mttld only he produced at their present cost, owing to ch^] 

U^ing in those districts, and to the systematic division of UIhito. 
Near the hirth-plaise of Priaoe Aibert is a very large manufa 


military toj-s, such as dnms, trumpets, hebnetii, &o. ; and in pwrto 

Hollaali— . I 

' *» — ^ Xli® tMlton take pleaswv in mmng ^ 

tVliat the children of tngkisa take pletaarf hwkmg/* 

THE FmAMIUS 0F E0TfT« ‘ 

•flia Pyramids of Egypti tw% Ifty-goit of Ili0 fjWMiAn «f 



SIARVELIaJUS, rare, CURIOrS, ANT> aXJATHT. !•»* 

Jbeh aie the most st-upendous masses of building in ^ne, that human 
iaW h^ever been kiown to accomplish. The Egyptian of 

S large and small, and in different states of preservation, the 
number is very considerable, are all situated on the west side of the 
Nile, and they Ltend, in an tegulw hne, 

♦ance from each other, from the neighbourhood of Jizeh,in 30 fr. lat. as 


’'ft:*'; 
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«c lat a lexiSTtb. of between 60 and 70 miles. Aii tl 

Pvramlfs ha4 sLS baserand their sides face the cardinal points. 

^'Che Pvi^dsV Jfreh are nearly opposite to Cairo. 
r>l«tenii It terrace of limestone, which is a projection from the Liby 
plateau or term sarface of the terrace is barren and irregulf 





TIW THOimAXB WaNPKBfITI. TUmun , 


from tlie base of tlia Oi^at Pjmiiids, is ir»4 iWi abovi* tlie ISlie in 
low state, taken at an a vemp^ of the* years 17 PH to I Hill, The Eorth* )4 

east angle of the Great Pwaniid is lim yards from the itJinal which rwis 1 

between the temee and the Nile, and alxml live miles fruiii the Nile itelT 

Keroclotiis was informed by the priests of MenifihiH that the Clreat 
Pyramid was bnilt by Cheops^ King of Eg}ld, ahoiit !«hl n. f.» or aiMjiii {| 

4d0 yearsTiefore Herodotus idsited Egypt... He. says tliai 
were employed twenty years in building if, and tliat the hotly of (.-lieopt 
was placed in a room*beneath the Irnttom of the Pyramid. Mirrmiiided by 
a vault to which the waters of the Nile wmre conveyed thromrh a suliter-^ ' 

rauean timneL A chamber under the eeiitn of th«< Pyramid has indeed 
been discovered, but it does not apmir lobe th«*^toii’il'yof rhj *»ps. It it 
about 56 feet above the low-water mvei of the Mb . 1lie hccoiul Pyra- W 
mid was built, Herodotus says, by Cephren, or ('ephrem-s, the brother 
and successor of Cheops; and the third by Myoeriiuw, the wm of Cheops ‘i| 
^ TBST OF COUEAGE IN A CIIIWU 

In the education of their children, the Aiiglo-S^ixons only sought lo ‘I 
render them dauntless and apt for the two most irapyrtaiil occupations 
of their future lives — war and the chase. It was a usual trial of a cIuMV . ,l 
courage, to place him on the sloping roof of a budding, and if, withmit 
fen ‘reaming or terror he held fast, he was styled a stout heree, or bravi' , I'*’ 
boy . — HinveL 

EXECUTION? OF BAVIEUAC, 'IVHO ASSASSINATED BK.NET THE FOUBTa ' . 

■ ■ . ■ . OF .FEA.NCE. 

The scene is thus deseribed in a volume publishtHl in I72S :--t. 

‘‘This Francis Eavdliae wms born in Angtmh^Rme, by profea»iott a 
lawyer, who, after the committing of that horrid fact, being sensed and 
put upon the rack, May 27 ; the 25tlii he lisid scmteioe of meath paiwed 
on him, and was executed accordingly in the manner following. lie 
wuis brought out of prison in his shirt, with a torch of two pound weight, 
lighted in one hand, and the knife wherewith he murdered the king 
chained to the other ; he was then m% uprl||ht in ii diiiig-cart, wherein 
lie wm curried to the grove or place of execution, m^here ti strong sealtbid 
was built ; at his coming u|>on the seaftbld lie eroswd hi rase! f, a sign 
that he dyed a Papist ; ihen he was bound to an engine of wood made 
like St. Andrew’s cross ; which done, his hand with the knife chained 
to it was put into a furnace, then fiunilng with lire iiiul briinstoiicg 
wherein it was in a most terrible manner eoiisuined, at which li«* e-a»t 
fertli horrible cries yet would hd not confess any thing ; after which tlie 
executioner having made pincers red hot in the same tliey did 

piueli the brawn oi Ms arms and thighs, the calves of Ills legs, with 
other lieshy parts of Ms body, then they pour<-d into the w^oimds scalding 
oih rosin, pitch, and brimstone medtiu together; but to make the 
last act of his tragedy equal in torments to the rest, they caused 
ftiur strong horses to be brought to tear his body in pieces, where 
being ready to suffer Ms last torment, he wm again qiiCHtioaecl, bill 
would not reveal any thing, and so died without calling u|Kitt God, or 
speaking one word aoiu^toinf Heaven: his ilesh aiid^jornte were m 


„«VE,.L,»S, »*«., CM.0I1S. i»I> 

dismember bim, but one ‘ lliarfied, and lyed him to one of 

Hiounted upon a mig } Su g ^ they^were constrained to cut the 

jilacfol esiHUitioii, and “ ^»g ]j„ial ; by the same sentence all 

Ling judged I wL Sso ordained that the 

•'.is goods were aboSd be beaten down, a recompence 

House where he had been boin i^o^se to he built again 

being gi-ven the owner after the publication of the 

upon that ground; that inti . J Angoulesme, his iatlivi' 

sentence, by sound of trumpet m the . if they did, 

and mother should depart sisters and other kindred were 

to be hanged up presently : but’ to take some other, and 

l^ad charge to see the 

execution of the sentence at Ms pel 11. 

KKTTES A^^'D FOBKS. 

» In all ancient pictures of Eating, * 

of the guests, hut tie ‘ Crudities,’ “ that 

“ Here 1 will mention a thu 5 discourse of the first Italian 

might have been spoken of p Italian cities and tomiesthiwigh 

un. l ohserued a ciistome in^iOl those Itelian citrnsaim ^ ^ 

hich I paswd, **‘\'®,’“.°\^!h^„t“nTother nation of^Christendome dotK 
lea, neither doe 1 ^ Italians and also most strangers that me 

it, but tmh' Italy- Iht . eales vse a little forke v;hm 

oommoront >n Italy, doe alwajes at their m they hold in 

Aey cut their meate. _For while with to W v 
i\and, they cut their meate out of the to, they^ast ^ 

which they hold in thp „f others at meate, shoidd vn- 

jver he he that sitting in the company ot otiicr 

todly touch the dish of meate with ^ tireompany^ as 

We doe cut, he ivill give “f go mto tb-it foL his 
ng transgressed the laws of good > ‘ in words, 

yur Se shah ho at the least br<me-heaten, f all places of 

This form of feetog, I og-f made of yron or steele, and 

taly, their forkes being for the inost p o-patlemen. The reason of 
of sillier; but those are used means indiuo 

tms their curiosity IS, because Aim Itaha^/ men’s lingers are not 
: to have his dish touched with ^ ^ imitate the Italian 

alike clean. Hereupon I ®y«®“ “ „f “nlv wWle I was in Italy, 

fashion by this forked ^^tting of mc^- not o^y^^ 


fashion by this forked since I camo homo 
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jrenUemwi, a tofliM friend of nune, one Mr. Ltiiwnoe Whitaker, wW 
in his mcrrv humour doubted not to call me at table furdfer. ojdy for 
vaing a forte at feeding, but for no other oau»e.”--0>rvni: t Cnumitti 

1 ' 61 1 * 

ETen when Heylin published his Cosmography, {1«2,) forks %m 
still a novelty. See his Third llook, where having sjwken of the i«rv 
sticks used by the ChincM!. he adds, “ The use of silver forks, which w 
by some of oar spruoe gallants taken up of Me, came from thence into 
Italy, and from thenoe into England.”— .<4«fiV/««rtan ReiwrUny. 







AND QUAINT, 


MARVELLOUS 


RAtlK- 


CURIOUS. 


fee<iing lji» Sither, as"he stands chained to the 'wall. There are men also 
whose business it is to feed the prisoners. Ifor great crimes men are 
strangled or beheaded. 


CASCADE DBS JPELERIOTS. 

ds a ’Waterfall in Chamonni which no traTeiler should omit 
see, called the Cascade des Pelerines. It is one of the mo&t 
i^d b^ctfful scenes In Switzerland* A torrent i«»sue8 firom 
im Icjft Pelerines, high up the mountain, above the Glades 



m 


tm tMOMATO WOMREtrtJt TIIIKaft; 


for Ifet gwii* At everj.^^i lw»«|wt it iaftk«*ito Appetmne© m ifliMii 
iir itew. A yomg Eiighshmaii U our (’ttiitoii factor}*, iliai^ 

line day witli a wi?althy Hang mercimiit, ww clt*tA?rmim4 Ui «atisfy 
amriosity in Chinese gastninamy hy lasting all wr nitml tif tlie tiiiiBeroai'' 
dishes whifh were 8!ie<k^,ssively handnl raund. (hie diA |)lea««4 liiiii §&' . 
weM that lie ate nearly all that waf |mt ladbit* him* I >» rrt.iindiig htiiae* ‘ . 
%vaitl8 same of his eamimnions astei him !ww he iikwl the dinner* ftEl - 
how such and sueh dishes; and then }a*g«i to tile wliiiiing and 

barking of half a donen impnies* The |H.wr yoong man fheii uinlemi^wt, 
for the first timoi that he had heim eating dog* and was very iiiigrj\ 
and very sick at the stomach. Other Kii,n)|K»iiiis, hywevei\ have Ih^h 
known to deelare that they succeeded in conquering a prejwiie.c, ami that, 
a sis weeks old pup, properly fattened u|>on rictq and dresw.“*l d in C*lit»awr, , 
was really a kmm bmwhe^ 

A GEE AT MAETEI* SEEK IK SCOT LAND. 

The following strange and almost incredible account is given by liBfl- 
say, of Pitscottie:—** About this time (the beginniug of the six teem li 
century) there vras a great marvel seen in Bcotlaiid, A htiirn was iKirn, 
reckoned to be a nmn-ehild, but from the waist up was two fair mrmm^ \ 
with ail members perta^ming to two bodies ; to ^wit, two heiWM, well* ^ 
eyed, well-eared, and well-handed. The two bodies, the one’s back was* 
fast to the other’s, but from the w'uist clown thev hut one inffsiini^ ; ^ 
and it could not be known bv the ingene of num from wliieli of tb* , 
bodies the legs, &c%, proceedea. Notwithstanding the King’s Majesty 
Caused great cure and ailigenceon the up- bringing of both litaiics ; caiiisod 
nourish them, and learn tnem to sing and play on instruments of iniisk* , 
Wlto within short time became very IngenitHw and emmiiig in I he art of ' 
music, wherrhy they could play ami sing two imrls, the om* the treble,^ 
and thtH)ther\he tonor, wiiich was very ciulee and im-lodious to hear* 
the eotmnon people (who treated thein wtaniered ilui! tlwy could 
speak diverse and sundry lan|?uages, that is to m.}\ Laiiiit Preitoh, 
Italian, Bponish, Dutch, EngJsh, and Irislu llieir two ImhIIw long 
continued to the age of twenty-eight years, and the am* tiontiiiiiod long 
before the otlier, lehich was dolorous and heavy to tho otJjrr ; for wlikdu 
when many required of the other to lie merry," Im answered, ** How can 
1 be merrv which have my trim marrow as a dmtl easrion ahi»iit my 
back, which wms wont to smg add play with me: when I wm sad hi* 
would give me comfort, and 1 w'oula ao the like to him* Hut mw 1 
nave nothing but dolour of the having so heavy a hurl hen, dead, odlA, 
and unsavoury, on my back, which taketh all t^arthly pleasure fiom me 
in this present life ; therefore 1 pray to God Allmighty to deliver m% out 
of this present life, that we may be kid and dlssolvecl in the eurth, 
wherefrom we came, &c.” 

Buchanan, who relates the same strange talc, avers that he rectived 
it from ** many honest and credible persons, who aw the prodigy yrith- 
their own eyes.” He adds that the two bodies discovered diflen^nt 
and appetitosj that they would foequeatly Mid quarrel/ 

iOiEetimes would consult each other, sad comwrt m^tourw for the 
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i ooth ; til at velieii any hurt none to the lower parts, each upper 
body felt pain ; but that when the injury was above the junction, then 
one body only was affected. This monster, he writes, lived twenty-eight 
years, fiut died wretehedly; one part expiring some days before the 
other, which, half-putriiiea, pined away by degrees. 

THE KIKG OF KIPPEN* 

The follovting anecdote is valuable, inasmuch as it gives us an idea of 
the manners which a King of Scotland could practice without offence to 

his subjects : — 

King J aines V. was a very sociable, debonnaire prince. Residing at Stir- 
ling in Buchanan of Arnpryor^s time, carriers were very frequently 
passing along the common road with necessaries for the use of the king’s- 
family. One of these being near Arnpryor’s house, and he having sonic 
extraordinary occasion, ordered him to leave his load at his house and 
he would pay him for it ; which the carrier refused to do, telling him he 
was the king’s carrier, and his load was for his majesty’s use. To wliieli 
Arnpryor seemed to have small regard, compelling the currier, in the 
end, to leave his load ; telling him, if King James was King of Scotland, 
he was king of Kippen, so that it was reasonable be should share with 
his neighbour king in some of these loads so frequently carried that road, 
'i’he carrier representing this usage, and telling the story as Arnpryor 
spoke it, to some of the king’s servants, It came at length to his majesty’s 
ears, who, shortly thereafter, with a few attendants, came to yhit his 
neighbour king, who was, in the meantime, at dinner. King *lanies 
having sent a servant to demand access, was denied the same by a tall 
fellow with a battle -axe, who stood porter at the gate, telling him tlK-re 
could be no access till dinner was over. This answer not satisfying the 
king, he sent to demand access a second time; uponwlii<;hho was desired 
by the porter to desist, otlieiuvise he would find cause to repent his nidt;*- 
ness. Ills majesty finding this method would not do, desired the portf^^ 
to tell his master that the good man of Ballangcicli desired to speak with 
the King t>f Kippen. Tlie porter telling Arnpryor so much, he, in a! I 
humble manner, came and received the king, and having entertamed 
him with miudi sumptuousness and jollity, became so agreeable to King 
James, that he allowed hint to take so much of any provision ho found 
carrying that road as he had occasion for ; and, seeing he made the fii'st 
visit, desired Arnpryor in a few days to return him a second at Stirling, 
which he performed*, and continued in very much favour with the king, 
alwmys thereafter being termed King of Kippen while he lived. 

AH ECCEHTEIC TOITKIST. 

Sir Hildebrand Jacob, of Yewhall, in Oxfordshire, died at Malvern 
m 1790.. He succeeded his grandfather, Sir John, 1740, his father, 
Hildebrand, having died in 1739. He was a very extraordinary 
character. As a general scholar, he was exceeded by fesv ; in his know- 
Mge of the Hebrew language he scarcely had an equal. In tlxe earlier 
bf M4 life, one custom which ha constantly followed was very re- 
maekable. As soon as the roads became pretty good, and. the hue weathei 
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ht tbs gods. At every .^ad banquet it makes. Its tppeamno© a« C’binlh 
f»r stew, A young Englishman attached to owr CanUm fkdiirj*, dining 
one day with a wealthy Hong mereliaiiti was determiiittl to satisfy hls' 
curiosity in Chinese gastronomy by tasting ail or most of the imraero» 
dishes whi(‘h were successively handed round. One dish pleased liitn so- 
well that he ate nearly all that was put before him. (hi returning home- 
wards some of his comimnions asked him how he likwl tin* dinner^ and 
how such and such dishes ; and then began in imitate* tlie wliiiiing and 
barking of half a doiJcn puppies. The poor ycmiig man tlKoi iiiifierst4*»id, 
for the first time, that he had bam eating* dog, and was very angry, 
and very sick at the stomach. Other iKiwever, hav't* kt*n 

kmvra to declare that they succeeded in conquering a prejudicfo, and tlint. 
a six waiks old pup, properly fattened u|mii rkt, ami dressed a ‘in 
was really a bonne houclw, 

A OKEAT MAEVEE SEEN IN SCfl'lI.AKin 

The following strange and almost incredible account is given by find- 
say, of Pitsct)ttie : — About this time ^(the begiuning of the sixteenth 
.century) there was a great marvtd seen in Scotknd. A bairn wa^ born, 
reckoned to be a maa-ehild, but from the waist up was two fair iiersons, 
with all members pertayning to two bodies ; to wit, tw’o bends, well* 
eyed, wtdl-eared, and well-handed. The two kKlies, the on€»k back Vais' 
fast to the otlier’s, but from the -waist down thoj' W’erc* but oiie iHTmiMge ; 
and It could not be known bv the ingene or men from w^hicli of the 
bodies the legs, &c., nrocceded. Notwithstanding the King's Majesty 
caused great i?urc and diligence on the up-bringing of both bodies ; caused, 
nourish them, and learn tnem to sing and play on instrinmuits (,?f music. 
Who within short time became very ingenious ami eunnlng in tlie art of 
music, wdien-hy they could play and siiig two parts, t!ie one the treble,, 
and the other 'the temor, which was very dulee and njei odious to hear* 
the common people (wdio treated then! aisij) wondend that thev could 
speak diverse and sundry languages, that is to say, Latin, 

Italian, tSpaiiish, Dutch, EngJsh, and Irish. Their two bodies long 
continued to the age of twxmty-eight years, and the otie confirmed hmg 
before the otlier, which warn dolorous ant! heavy fo the other : for wliicdn 
w'hen many required of the other to be merry, he answered, llowenn 
1 be merry which have my true marrow as a dead tairrion about iiiy 
back, whieli w^as wu)Bt to smg and play with me: when I was »ad bc’ 
would give me comfort, and I would do the like to him. But now 1 
nave nothing but dolour of the having so heavy a burthen, dead, #oM, 
and unsavoury, on my back, which taketh all earthly pieamire tiom me 
in this present life ; therefore I pray to God Allmi^hty to deliver me out. 
of this present life, that we may be laid and dinsolved in the earth, 
wherefrom we came, &c.” 

Buchanan, who relates the same strange tale, avers tliat he received 
it from ** many honest and credible persona, who saw the fwodigj pitl'i 
their own eyes/’ He adds that Hie two bodies diBOovered diiferi-nt taste^* 
' tod appetites ; that they would frequently disagree tad ' qiiarrei, 
•ometiines would consult each ■ other, and coneert measurwi iW the gdo# 
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i Doth ; that when anj hurt wa& aone to the lower parts, each upper 
bodj felt pain ; but that when the injury was above the junction, then 
one body only was affected. This monster, he writes, lived twenty-eight 
years, out died wretehedlv ; one part expiring some days before the 
other, which, half-putriffea, pined away by degrees. 

THE KXKG OF KIPPEK. 

The following^ anecdote is valuable, inasmuch as it gives us an idea of 
t]<e manners which a King of Scotland could practice without offence to 

his subjects : — 

King J ames Y. was a very sociable, dehonnaire prince. Residing at Stir- 
ling in Buchanan of Arnpryors time, carriers were very frequently 
passing along the common road with necessaries for the use of the king’s 
family* One of these being near Arnpryor’s house, and he having some 
extraordinary occasion, ordered him to leave his load at his house and 
he -woukl pay him fur it ; which the carrier refused to do, telling Mm he 
was the king’s carrier, and his load was for his majesty’s use. To which 
Arnpryor siH ined to have small regard, compelling the carrier, in the 
cud, to leave his load ; telling him, if King James was King of Scotland, 
he was king of Kippen, so that it was reasonable he should share with 
his neighb(mr king in some of these loads so frequently carried that road. 
The carrier representing tins usage, and telling the story as Arnpryor 
spoke it, to some of the Idiig’s servants, it, came at length to his majest v’h 
ears, 'who, shortly thereafter, with a few attendants, came to visit liis 
neighbour king, who was, in the meantime, at dinner. King James 
having sent a servant to demand access, was denied the stuae by a tall 
fellow with a battle ‘UXe, who stood ])urter at the gate, telling liiin tlu're 
could be no access till dinner was over. This answer not satisfying the 
king, he sent to demand access a second time; upon which he was desired 
by the ptu ttu* to desist, tUherwise he xvould find cause to repent his rude- 
iwss. His majesty iimling this method 'would not do, desired the port''’ 
to tell his master that the good man of Ballangeich desired to speak with 
the King id Kippen. The porter telling Arnpryor so much, he, iii aU 
humble nmnnrr, came and received the king, and having entertained 
him witli nmeli sumptuousness attd jollity, became so agrt'eable to King 
Janies, that lie alitiwed him to take so much of any provision he found 
carrying that road as he had occasion for ; and, seeing ho made the tlrsX 
visit, desired Arnpiyor in a few davs to return him a second at Stirling, 
which he pta-formed^ and continued in very much favour with the king, 
always thereafter being termed King of Kippen while he lived. 

AH KCCEHTEIC TOURIST. 

Sir Hildebrand Jacob, of Yewhall, in Oxfordshire, died at^ Malvern 
m 1790,. He succeeded liis grandfather, Sir John, 1740, his father, 
Hildebrand, having died in 1739. He was a very extraordinary 
character. As a general scholar, he was exceeded by few ; in his know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language he scareedy had an equal. In the earlier 
d| Ms life, one custom which he constantly followed was very re- 
wu4»b^ As soon as the roads became pretty good, and the line weathci 
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began to set in, Ms maa was ordered to pack-ap a few tMags in a 
manteaa, and with these Ms master and himself set off, withcMit knowiiag 
wEither they were going. When it drew towards evenin^g, thej enquired 
at the first village mej saw, whether the great man In it was a lover ol 
Woks, and had a finellbrarj. If the answer was in the fiegativc?, thej 
went on farther; if in the affirmative, BIr H'ildchraiifl sent liis c*oin|ili. 
ments, that he was eome to see him ; and there? he used to stay till time 
or curioslt? induced him to move ekewherre. In this niimner Kir If tide- 
orand liacf, very earij*, passed throtigh the greatest part, of Ivrigland, 
mthout scarcely ever sleeping at an inn, unless where the town or villag#' 
did not aiibrd one person in it civilized enough to he glad to me a genik* 
man and a scholar. 

HJlHGXKa A MAYOE. 

On the right of the road leading towards Caergwrle, and ahont a tnih* 
from Mold, 'is an old structure, wdiieh presenU a singular specimen of 
the style of domestic architecture during the ages of lawless violence in 
which it was erected : it consists of an ancient square tower of three 
stories, and appears to have been designed as a place of furtided habi- 
tation. I>uring the whtb between the houses of York and Lancaster, it 
was inhabited by Eeinallt ab Grufijuld ah Bleddvn, who was CMiistantly 
engaged in feuds with the citizens of Chester. In I49u, a etuiHidcTable 
number of tlie latter came to Mold fail, and a fray arising bcftween the 
hostile parties, great slaughter ensued on both sides ; but Eeinallt, who 
obtained the victory, took the ma^mr of Chester priserntT, and conveyed 
him to lus mansion, where he hung him on the staple m his great hall. 
To avcuige this affront, a party of two hundred men ■was dt^spatehed 
from Chester to seize Eeirmlt, who, retiring from his house into the 
adjoining woods, permitted a few of them to enter the Imildiiig, ’when, 
rusl'iing from las ooncealmont, he blocked up the door, ami, setting fire 
to the house, destroyed them in the flames ; he then atiiicketl the re- 
mainder, whom he pursued with great sLiughter ; and smdi as eseiipixl 
the sword were drowned in attempting to regain their hoineti. The staple 
on which tlui mayor was hung still remains twed on the eeiling of the 
, 0 wcr apartment. 

MATEENAE AFFECTION IN A B'CMB WOMAN, 

Mary, Countess of Orkney, vvtm both deaf and dumb ; she was married 
in the year 1753, by signs. Shortly after the birtli of her first child, 
the nurse, with considerable astomslimeat, saw the mother cautioiialy 
approaeii the eradle in wMch the infant was sleeping, evidently full of 
some deep design. The Countess, having perfectly assured herself that 
the child really slept, raised an immense stone which she had conocjaied 
under her shawl, and, to the horror of the nurse, (who was an Irish- 
woman, and like ail persons of the lower orders in her ecumtry, and 
indeed In most countries, was fuBv impressed with an idea of the pecu- 
liar cunning and malignity of “ tfumbies,”) lilted it with m apparent 
intent to fimg it down vehementlj. Before the nurse eouM Interpose, 
the Oountesa had fiung the, stone, — not, however, as the serf ant had af- 
prehended, at the child, but m tlie floor, where, of oonrrei it § 
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gn at noise. The cMid immediately awoke, and cried* The Countess, 
who had looked with maternal eagerness to the result of her experiment, 
fell on her knees in a transport of joy. She had discovered that hei 
child possessed the sense which was wanting in herself. She exhibited 
on many other occasions similar proofs of intelligence, but none so 
interesting. 

THE PERILS OF UTVENTOES. 

The dangers which inventors have frequently to encounter are very 
great. Among many instances we may mention the following 

Mr. Dav perished in a diving bell, dr diving boat of his own construc- 
tion, at Plymouth, in June, 1774, in which he was to have continued foi 
a wager, tVelve hours, one hundred feet deep in water, and probably, 
perislied from his not possessing all the hydrostatic knowdedge that was 
necessary* Mr. Spalding w^as professionally ingenious in the art of con- 
structing and managing the diving bell, he had practised the business 
many years with success. He went down, accompanied by one of his 
young* men, twice to view the wreck of the Imperial East Indiaman, 
*at Kish Baii, in Ireland ; on descending the third time, in June, 17vS3,. 
they remained about an hour under water, and had two barrels of air 
sent down to them, but on the signals from below not being repeated, 
after a certain time, they were drawm up by their assistants, and both 
found dead in the bell, 

BRIBEBY. 

The triumphant exposure and punishments of corrupt bribe-takers on 
a grand scale belongs to the close of the seventeenth century. In 1695 
Sir John Trevor, the Speaker of the House of Commons, was compellec? 
to put the question himself that he should be expelled. A bill foi 
securing tlu?, right application to poor orphans of freemen of London of 
funds belonging to them could not be carried without purchasing the 
su|)port of iiiiluential members and of the Speaker himself, at a bribe for 
the latter of 1,000 guineas ! 

Sir Thomas Cook, the governor of the East India Company, pai l 
iJl 67,000 in one year for bribes to members of the House, of wMch Sir 
Basii Firt-hrace took for liis share £40,000* Corruption wms universal, 
therefore deemed venial, 

LEGALISED GAMBLING. 

.Tike folkming statement shows the extent to which lotteries encouraged 
^ spirit of gambling among the people, and we may hence appreciate the 
soundness of the policy which dictated their suppression : — 

The Post Boy of December 27, says: — We are informed that the Far- 
liameiitai’y Lottery will be fixed in this manner: — 150,000 tickets vdil 
be delivered out at 10/. each ticket, making in all the sum of 1,500,000/. 
sterling ; tlie principal whereof is to be sunk, the Parliament allowing 
nine per cent* interest for the whole during the term of 32 years, which 
interest is to be divided as follows ; 3,750 tickets will be prizes from 
1,000/. to 5/. per annum during the said 32 years j all the other ticket^*- 
will he blanks, so that there will he 39 of these to one mm% but then. 
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€w!i Mtnk ticket will ke eatitled te foiirteen AillitiM a rear for tit 
tern ef S2 yews^ which is better than an ftiiniilty for life al tea pm 
cent ofer and above the ohanee of gettiig a prixe/' Siieh wm the 
eagerness of the pnbliek in subscribing to the above profitable whenie^ 
that Mercers’ »hall was litcraily crowded, and the Cli^rkn were foimd in- 
wmipetent to receive the inilu:s: of names. lltMIdhMI/, was siibscrilied 
Jjiimarj 21 ; and on the 28th of February, the sum of wm 

eorapleted» 

05?E OF XilB EFFECTS OF MA.VCFACTCIIKS* 

How greatly does the introduction of a mamifaetiiriig esfiibliilinietit 
Into a town wiiere none previously existal, alter its whole cdiitrac-tor and 
condition I 

It is said that the burgh of Lanark was, till very rea.'iit tiriies, m poor 
tliat the single butcher of the town, who also exereiw^d flie Ciilling of a 
weaver, in order to till up bis spiu*e time, won 14^ never venture upon the 
speeulaticm of killing a sheep till every par! of tlie {iiHnial was ordered 
beforehand. Whin he foil dispfi^ed toniga^t^ in ^neb hu eiit»'r|iri»e, he 
usuidly prevailed upon the minister, the provost, and th«' town^eoiincii, 
to take shares; but when no |x‘rsoii oauie forward to iHspi'uk the fourth 
iiuarter, the sheep received a respite till hot tor tiiiies fthouhi i?aai up. 
I’lie bellman or .skeli^mun^ as he is therc^ culled, use*! often to go throu|^ 
the streets of Lanark with advertisements such m are emliudied in th§ 
following pu]*u]ar rhyme ; — 

** Bylbell-idl : 

Therp’s u an .•“befp fo kill! 

A K:}; f*j tbr peo-M-t, 

Anoflicr for tls.' 

Tlic hsnlu:< arjtl drHt'*ujH, 

TIk’v'H ls-sk du' nefo! ; 

AikI if the fnufib roUTlMt wli, 

The siicep it nnioin li'rvf? jiial p,t> Itiif k to the Mil !** 

FATES UK KOIKS OliAS. 

Strasbourg la the great marloi for path tk Jam tjrm, made, rs it is 
known, of the livers of geese. TIu'm' ponr crcaliurH are shut up in ccM)p>, 
hn numny they cannot turn nniml in tiuun, and ilieii sttilfed iwicf a ifo) 
with Indian corn, to enlarge tin ir livers, wirieh Imve Ihvu known fo 
swell till they reached the enormous waught. of two poiiiitls and a ludf. 
ihiTliek, steeped In water, k given them, to iiMwtse their oppiiiiea. 
This invention is W’-orthy^ of the French tuiti<ui, where cwks are great m 
nobles. 

lE^ElPTIOjSr IN C(mWAY CHUBCH. 

Here lyeth the Imdy of Nicholas Hookes, of Conway, geiitleman^i 
(who was tlie forty-tirst child of lib father, Wm. liwkesi Ei^., by 
Alice, his wife,) the father of tweEty-seven children, who died the 21th 
day of March, 1637. 

BBOFPIMO-WtoS. 

. If you Journey through Yorkshire, he sure to stop oppdto the mMs of 
Kmresborough Castle, W(aiise,-oi3i the south-west btak of Ac riw .ptfAft- 
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you 'will observe the petrifying spring of Enaresborough, — the celebrated 
diropping-weli — where the i>easants and the needy crowd to make their 
humble fortunes by afterwards retailing small sprigs of trees, such as 
the eider or asii, or* pieces of the elegant geranium, the wild angelica, or 
the lovely violet, turned into ‘‘ obdurate stone.” 

Every spring does not possess the petrifying properties of that >f 



jCnaresborough ; but there are, doubtless, many dropping- wells »listri- 
buted over the earth’s crust; and some of these are well known to 
possess the property of petrilying various objects submitted to the action 
of their whalers. For example : we have seen birds’ nests, 'with the eggs, 
and delicate sprigs of moss siirrounding them, and even the hbres of 
wool turned into stene, aye, and delicate dowers. Wl\ence is this extra- 
ordmary powe- ? From the soil over which the waters dow ! The limpid 
, 'j&orb the siiicious particles, and deposit them in the mtimate 

the materials 'sxibmitted to the action of the waters; and 
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tku» we find the materials of which the earth’s crust is composed, always ;j 

'^'rweSv^^ttallons^are poured forth every minute from the top of th« ,s 
Kuaresbo'roUL’h cliff, and the beauty of the scene can only be appreeiatod 
bv those who have stood upon the murerin of those “ stony waters’ and ■ 
beheld the crystal fluid descend from above with mrlalUc tall. ; 

CHJSKSE IVOEY 1!AI.1.S. ! 

XothinK can aftbrd a j-reater pr<«jf of the patienei; und is rsin eranee, a* . 
well as ofthe taste of a Chinese liandiCTaftsmaii. than one of these eJegaiit < 
baubles, each ball being exquisitely carved, and no two alike in pattom. > 
Each of the halls rolls freelv within thnl which etieloM-s it, and is visible | 
through apertures; so that however ninny tluTc b.-. tbe iK-aiities of eueli 
can be examined, and the, number of the wliole eoimleti. Much time is I; 
Mwnt upon the carving of these toys, for the idever. st art ist will employ a s 
whole month in the execution of each separate l<aU ; eonscquently the 
labour of two vears is not untmpiently bestowed on the pnsiuclion of ; 
a single toy, which is formed out of a solid globe of ivory, and has in, , 
iunctiott ill any part. The outside of this globe is first carved itt some ii 
verv open pattern, and is then carefully cut witli a shani, tine instru- J 
aient, through the openings, till a complete coating is detached from' the >1 
solid part inside, as the peel of an orange might 1 h* loosened with a scoop i 
from the fruit, without being taken off. One hollow ball is thus formed, 
w'ith a solid one inside of it. The surface of the inner hall is then omed if 
through the interstices ofthe outer one, and when (inisheil, is subjected 
to the same operation as the first ; and thus a .si,'e.md hollow boll is pro- 
duced, still with a solid one of smaller dimensions inside. This process • 

is repeated again and again, the difficulties inen.-iisiiig ns the work pro- .j, 

eeeds, till at length only a small ball, of the sue of a niiirble, is leit ia 
the centre, wliich is also ornamented with figures cut upon it, and thee 
the ingenious but useless bauble is complete. This pniwss is ssdd to bs ,(< 
performed under water. | 

CKi:Dxn.n'T of thk asciknts. I 

The cmlulitj of oven the hurmd nmt in the eiirlj may he jttclgec? .fj 
of by the folbwitig faets 

Marcus Varro writeth* that there was a iii »S|iaiii widfriniiie# 
with rabbits ; another likewise in Theswily by moka or iiiolew!wir|»* In [f 
AMcAa the people were compelled by loeusb to leave ilieir babitotions; 
ami out of Oyaros, an island, one of the C!yc!ade», tlie i»knd.or» were 
forced by rats and mioe to dy away ; moreover in Italy the oity of 
Amycl® was destroyed by serpents. In Ethiopia therci b a great eotm-i 
try ‘lies waste and desert* by reason it' was formerly dispeopled by 
scorpions ; and if ' it be true' that ' Tkwphrastiis rPiWTtetb, the Tto- 
dens were chased away by certein worms calk’d nwilopendrosA Aimiua 
writes, that an ancient city situatti near the Volttcmn Lake, and 

Contenebra, was in times past overthrom’-n by pismires, yj 
and that tlio place is thereupon vulgarly called to llii» day, the Caaf of ^ 
Ants. In Medkj, with Biodorui Sioultts, there was such wa mftAlto yy 
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iiaml)er of sparrows tliat oat up and devoured the seed which was oast 
into the ground, so that men were constrained to depart from their old 
habitations, and remove to other places. 

CLOCK FEESENTED TO CKABLEMAGKE. 

The French historians describe a clock sent to Charlemagne in the 
year 807, by the famous eastern caliph, Haroun al Raschid. which was 
evidently furaished with some kind of wheehvork, although the moving 
|M>wer appears to have been produced by the fall of water* This clock 
was a rather wonderful atfair, and excited a great deal of attention ati 
the French court. In the dial of it were twelve small doors forming the 
divisions for the hours, each door opened at the hour marked by the 
index, and let out small brass balls, which, falling on a bell, struck the 
hours — a great novelty at that time. The doors continued open until the 
hour of twelve, when twelve iigures representing knights on horsebiick 
came out and paraded round the dial plate. 

REMARKABLE EVENTS, INVENTIONS, ^Q, 

Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters, xn the year 1822, before 
Christ. 

The Alexandrian library, consisting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt 

.iiyvaccideat, ■ B. ■€’. 52.'' ■ 

* Silk hrst brought from India, 274 : the manufactory of it introduced 
into Europe by some monks, 551 : lii‘st worn by the clergy in England, 

:.ih::1534.- ■■ ■ 

Glass invented in England by Benalt, a monk, A. C. 400. 

The University of Cambridge founded A. C. 915. 

Paper made of cotton rags was in use, 1000 ; that of linen rags in 
M70; the manufactory in troducjed into England, at Dartford, 1588. 
Musical notes invented, 1070. 

Justices of the Peace hrst appointed in England in 1076. 
Doomsdav^book began to be compiled by order of William, from a 
survey of all the estates in England (and tinished in 1086), 1080, 

Gkiss windt>ws began to be used in private houses in England in 1180* 
Surnames now began to be used, first among the nobility, in 1200. 

The houses of London and other cities in England, Erance, and Ger^ 
many, still thatched with straw in 1233, 

Tallow eandltjs so great a luxury, that splinters of wood were -asad 
'f)fH|^ht8, 1298. 

Wine sold by apothecaries as a cordial, 1298. 

Gunpowder "and guns first invented by Swartz, a monk of Cologp, 
1340 ; Edward 3rd had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gaiii 
him the battle of Cressy, 1346 ; bombs and mortars were invented in 
tb« some year, 

' invented in France for the king^s amusement In 1891 , 

'' ,%‘i 3 ^sor Castle btiilt by Edward 3rd, 1386. 

, ; I^ndon, built 1410. 

Lauirentius, of Haarlem, invented the artui Printing, 
''ihSib hb'prfCtiMd with separate wooden types, Gnttenbmg attowards 

• ' . ’ . ■ 6 


m 
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Invented out metal types : hnt the art wan earrieii to by Petet 

Hohoeffer, who laveEted the mode of oaiiliiig^the ly|H*H in miilrice*. Frts 
cleriok Coweliis began to print at 0-tfort|, in Mf>H, with wooden ty|»« ; 
but it was William Caxtoii who introtlueetl into England the artnf priiil- 
iiig with fiwile in 1474, 

ShilliiigH first ooiiied in England, 

Silk stiKtkings first worn by the Froncli King, 154.1 ; first wcini in Eng 
knd by dimm Elimbeth in lo6L ^ ^ ^ 

Tobaoco first brought from Virginia into England, 

Watehes first brought into Englund fryiii y«*rnianv, iii 1 5117. 

Ilegulur Posts established from Londuii Syoiliinih Irehintl, &e,, 1615. 
Tlie Plague rages in London, and earries r>t!' bH.OfMI 1665, 

The great die of London began. Kr|4f'n}b»'r 204, and eontinuttl three 
days, in which W’ere destroyed il.ilOO housi's, and 4611 stretis, 

Vea first used in brnglaiid, 186(5, 
llie llttbeas Corpus act passed, 16TS, 

William Penn, a Uuaker, receives a tdiarter for pliinliiig Peasylvani^ 

1680 , 


Bank of England established by King Wiiliani IfiOl* 

The first public Lottery was drawn. same yi'iir, 

The first British Parliament, 1707* 

The ('iithednil Church of St, Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Cliristoplier 
Wren, in 17 years, atone million evp»uisr. by a duly on coala, 1710, 
\\h'St ini lister Bridge, eoriHisting *4' to arehts, kVuii 171S| linislieii 
In 17f70, at the expense of 116,006/., dofra^rd by pariiaiiieiit. 

Cmiiftiodore Anson returns from his voyage fnh\d the world, 1774% 

The Pifitish Museum erectod at on tag u IIiihmu 17ri1* 

MO Englishmen arc amhaed in the blaek*liole at C*alculta, iathi 
East Indies, by order of the Nabob, und 121 IVmiid dead umi momiisf, 
1755. 
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It ii curious to note how savages ondem-our to uecounf for tlw piwill- 
gies of niitaire. In the island of Hamoii, one of the Sandwich group, 
thfwe is the following legend, 

.Miil'uie is their god of eartlu|uakea, who wuh «lcemed to posMiti gW'it 
power, hut has, according io^the Samoans, lost much of il. The way in 
which tiuy say this occurred is as fallows 'rahign, who possessed a 

charm capable of causing tine eiirth to divide, emriiag a wudLkiuiw^, , 
8|H>t, cried, Eock, divide I I am Tsihigo ; come to work !^’ The e&rih 
separating at his command, he went down to cultivate hk taro patch, | 
His son, wlwe name was Tiltii, became jwn|iiaiiiitMi with the eharm, ;oui 
watching his father, saw him 'deistumd, and th£M:«rtli eloso after him,'' 
At the same spot, TIitii said, ** liock, diviiie! I tm Talago ; eom© to; 
workP The rook didmot open, but on repeating the wowls and stamp-- 
Ing his foot violently, the earth separated, mid he de«ceaded. Being s 
roiing man, he umde a gi^at noihc and hustle, ttiitwithstancliaf the 
advice of Ms father to be -quiet, lest Mafiiie would litw Mm. The ; 
then aiked, ** Who is Mafhli,; that I sii uiM be afiMd of M» f* ‘-to* 
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«»#*rviiig smoke at a distaaoe, li© incjaired the cause of i;fc. Talago said,- 
“• it is Mafuie keatiug Ms cAea.’* Tiitii detemiiied to go and see,- not- . 
withstanding ail the persuasions of his father, and met Mafuie, who 
oiquired who he was, ** Are you a planter of taro, a builder, or a 
twister of ropes I am a twister of ropes,” said Tiitii ; “give me jfoui 
arm, and I shall show you.” So, taking the arm of Mafuie, be twisted 
it off in a moment. Such a practical illustration of his powers sooi 
made Mafuie cry .out, “Na na ola, na..-:fia oial” — I desire -to live, I 
lesire to live I I'iitii then took pity upon him, and let him go. The 
natives, on feeling an earthquake, exclaim, “ Thanks that Mafuie baa 
blit one arm ! if he had two, he would shake the earth to pieces.” 

ORIGIN OF THE W^OEB LABY, 

It was the custom at the time of the Plantagenets, and previously, for 
*adies of distinction and wealtli regularly to distribute money or food to 
the poor. The title of is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and 

literally signilies </irer of hreiuL The purse, with similar meaning, was 
named as a receptacle for alma, and not as an invention for the preser- 
vation of money. 

ANECDOTES IN SERMONS. 

The fashion which once prevailed of introducing historical anecdotes 
into addresses from the pul[)it, is illustrated by the following extract 
from a sermon by the Martyr Bishop Ridley: — 

Cambyses was a great emperor, such another as our master is ; he 
had many lord -deputies, lord-presidents, and lieutenants under him 
It is a great while ago since I read the history. It chanced he had 
under him, in one of his dominions, a briber, a gift-taker, a gratiher 
rich men ; he followed gifts as fast as he that followed the pudding, a 
hand-maker in his oMee, to make his son a great man; as the old saying 
is, “Happy is the child whose father goeth to the devil.” The cry of 
the poor widow came to the emperor’s ear, and caused him to tiay the 
judge quick, and laid his skin in his cliair of judgment, that all judges 
that should give judgment afterward should sit in the sam^i skin. 
Surely it wiis a gtyodly sign, a gtjodly monument, the sign of the judge’^ 
•skin : 1 pray (iod we may once see tlie sign of the skin in England. 

STATE OF BONBON IN 1756. ■ 

g.n The state of the police regulations in the metropolis at the above date. 
is exhibited in the following extract from an old magazine : — 

At one o’clock this morning (Oct. 4, 1756), the Hon. Captain Brudenel 
was stopped in his chair, just as it entered Berkeley-sqnare, from the 
Hay-hili, by two fellows with pistols, w^ho demanded his money ; he gave 
them five-sixpences, telling them he had no more, which having taken, 
^ thev immediately made off. The captain then put his purse and watch 
under the cushion, got out, drew liis sword, and being followed by or.o 
the chairmen with Ms pole, and the watchman, pursued them up th^ 
idll, where the Hon, Ca|)tain West, who was walking, having 
; Ihem, one of the fellows havit^o- o-nir nW they followed the other intv 
- 
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> 1 . Kiinaelf oioiselT bewotf ti6 drew ft |>istcil^ 

AltemMle-rnei^ ^ere find^ h Bade ahinKP at him. wd 
and panted K/ tL feUow at the same time hnd his pwtol, 

him through the Wy. Ihe * “ went over hk head and shot the 
which, the captain l^iaK ^hJ* instant the pistol was discharged, 

watchman through the i ^t Je mstot j 

wMethefeUowkarmwaseatendeM^ watchman tolhe 

and broke it; *"iSrX^ and Mr. tiataker, two 

roimd-house in captain would not sufivr the villam to 

emmcnt surgeom^ , out j kia emfi'dvmM wi'rt* ; when lie 

be dressed, till he in kwd H-we’s company. The 

acknowledged ^ nj-o.r he was shot ; ami t he soldier 
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been seen upon io%v rope, hxii Ke daiiees willioiiia pdi upem the 

head of a mast as^S,^ i„«th will iK-nnit. and afterwaMs stands 

unon his head on the sb^k! ^,, ^ .ju be also entertained with tho me^- 
“1*"":,.. .a- Italian scara^w^^„ danees on the rope with two 


imon his head on tne wiUbealso enienaiiivu woo o.v .uo.,., 

Sweitsofan Italian dances on the wim with two 

chiltireu and a dog m a wheelbarrowrS^Tdj^ on his head.’ 

' fassaok tHE«d«« 

>i,.e.vn( the Town Library f 

t «|s|iserved an interesting globe b«u d* b} profewr 

jXteSi 1 . th. Oym— 5n’..ta» of S' " “ t; 

i? A'ou a*, ■-'a^rsasf 

IIEICHT OF sionsTAiss. 

,,S' 

"•?s^ 5 e 8 oSrS?^«rican 1 

™d S tdden by mam and the mountains of ,:v 

feet, the highest at present known. , ,< ( 

niTKonticTioN OF rsE wEErnra J^crowsd. 
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©tlier places in the East.^ The manner of its introduction into England 
is ctmous ; tlie account is as follows : Pom, the celebrated poet, having 
received a present of Turkey hgs, observed a twig of the basket, in which 
ihey were packed, putting out a shoot. The twig he planted in his gar- 
den : it soon became a hne tree, and from this stock, all our weeping 
Willows have descendc4. ^ This species of Willow is generally planted 
ny a stiE pol, to which it is a beautiful appropriate ornament ; and 
when in misty weather, drops of water are seen distilling from the ex- 
rremities of its branches, nothing can be more descriptive than the title 
it hiis obtained of the weeping Willow, 

FmE FOB mSUBTINO A KIHO. 

The use of gold and silver was not unknown to the Welsh in 842, 
wlien their laws were collected. The man who dared to insult the King 
.)f Aberfraw, was to pay (besides certain cows and a silver rod) a cup, 
which would hold as mxich wine as his majesty could swallow at a 
draught ; its cover was to be as broad as the king’s face ; and the whole 
as tluck as a goose’s egg, or a ploughman’s thumb-naU. 

CABHONABES. 

TMs species of great gun, so much used on board of ships, is gene- 
rally accounted a modern invention, taking its name from the Carron 
foundry where they were made. In the patent office, however, will be 
found a notice dated September, 1727, to the following efeet: “That 
his Mcdesty was pleased to grant to Henry Brown, Esquire, a patent foi 
the sole use and beneiit of his new invention of making cannon and 
great guns, both in iron and brass, which will be much shorter and 
lighter, and with less powder will carry farther than those of equal bore 
now in use, and w^hich, it is said, will save great expense to the public.” 

EXTBAVAGANCE AT ELECTIONS. 

On the death of Sir James Lowther, his son William stood for the shir*: 
of Cumberland, and entertained 3,650 gentlemen freeholders at a dinner, 
at which were consumed 768 gallons of wine, 1,454 gallons of ale, and 
5,814 bottles of punch. Sir James appears to have been eccentric in some 
of his habits, for after his decease £30,000 in bank notes were discovered 
in a closet, and £10,000 in the sleeve of an old coat. 

MABT IN LUTHEB’s TANKAEB. 

This interesting relic of the great Reformer is of ivory, very richlj 
carved, and mounted in silver gilt. There are six medallions on its 
surface, which consist, however, of a repetition of two subjects. The 
upper one represents the agony in the garden, and the Saviour praying 
that the cup might pass from Him; the bqse represerits the Lord’s 
Supper, the centre dish being the inearnation of the bread. This tan- 
tod, now in the possession of Lord Londesborough, was formerly in the 
collection of Elkington of Birmingham, who had some copies of it 
made. On the , lid, in old characters, is the following inscription — 

’ This drinking 'vessel, which, independent of its 





%timim merit, was no dotibt ItigWy valued as a mere ImiMflwId 
•kn, ,bri»g» to mind manj reeoEeeticms of Iba life of him who rmm4 
Mmwlf from a very lowly position to one of great pwer and tiseMium, 
Martin Luther, who was the son of John IrfOtt^'tr or Lauther (wliieh 
name our Eeformer afterwards changed to Luther) and Margaret lia« 
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HOT CROSS BXTKS, 

How strange the following reads from aa old journal ! and how odd the 
%t&te of things to give rise to such an intimation ! 

1793. 

Wednesday, 27th March, 

EOVAL BUN HOUSE, CHELSEA, GOOD FRIDAY. 

Me Cross Bum, 

Mrs. Hand respectfully inibrms her friends, and the public, thatia 
oonsequenoe of the great concourse of people which assembled before 
her house at a very early hour, on the morning of Good Friday; by 
which her neighbours (with whom she has always lived in friendship and 
repute,) have been much alarmed and annoyed; it having also .been 
intim ated, that to encourage or countenance a tumultuous assembly at this 
partie-ular period, might be attended with consequences more serious 
than have hitherto been apprehended ; desirous, therefore, of testifying 
her regard and obedience to those laws by which she is happily protected, 
she is determined, though much to her loss, not to sell Cross Buns on 
that day, to any person whatever ; but Chelsea Buns as usual. 

Mrs. jEIand would be wanting in gratitude to a generous public, who, 
for more than fifty years past, have so warmly patronized and encouraged 
her shop, to omit so favoui’able an opportunity of offering her sincere 
acknowledgments for their favoiu's ; at the same time, to assure them 
she win, to the utmost of her power, endeavoui* to merit a continuance 
of them. 

LOCUSTS. 

The locusts are remarkable for the hieroglyphic that they bear upon 
the forehead. Theii’ colour is green throughout the whole body, except- 
ing a little yellow rim that surrounds their head, and which is lost 
the eyes. This insect has two upper wings, pretty solid. Tliey are green^ 
like the rest of the body, except that there is. in each a little white spot. 
The locust keeps them extended like great sails of a ship going before 
the wixid. It has besides two other wings underneath the former, and 
which resemble a light transparent stiifi* pretty much like a cobweb, and 
which it makes use of in the manner of smack sails, that are along a 
vessel. But when the locust reposes herself, she docs like a vessel that 
lies at anchor ; for she keeps the second sails furled under the others, 

aUEEN ELIZABETH'S LAWS. 

The folio WTUg extract from a very old book is truly curious : — 

(iueene Elizabeth, in the xiiii and xviii yeres ot hir gracious rt^yne, 
two Aetes were made for ydle vagrante and maisterlesse persons, that 
vsed to and would not worke, should for the hrst offence bane a 

hole burne'd through the gristle of one of his eares of an jmeh compasse. 
And for the second offence committed therein, to be hanged. If these 
and suchlyke lawes were executed iustlye, treulye, and seyerelye (as they 
ought to be,) without any respect of persons, favour, or frienddiippe, this 
dung and filth of jdlenesse woulde easily be reiected and oast oute of 
iliys Commonwealth, there woulde not be so many loyteriiig ydle per- 




tm 

mm^ m aftw Eiiffians, Blftsplieiisersi Swiiiuivlkckelers^ m miiai I 
Draiikairds, Tof^sewltes, Dauacers, Fydlcrsi and Miaitw?l% Dig©* 
players, and .Madeira, Feaaers, Ubeeves, Eiiterlude-playem, Oat- | 
purses, Casiuers, Maisterlesse Iferiiautes, Jugglers, iloges, stunlye. i' 
Heggars, eounlerfaite Egyptians, &c,, as tlicre are, iwir yet m mwciTt I 
blagues to bee amongst vs m there are. If thew Dungliilles and tUthe in V 
Jwmmonweakts were remoimed, looked into, and eleaiic; eiiste out#, by ' 
iftt» iiidtwtrie, payne, and traiiell of those that are Hette in aiithoriti^. 

Md haue gouernment.’'*— “ A Treaim mimmi Dkm^j iMuncmg^ Fmim 
Of i'wterkids,’’ Bhek LttUr i $w date, 

THE mEOTON OF TTFES* 

The honour of the iavention of imwable types has been disputed by 
two cities, Haarlem and Ment 2 . The claims of llaiirli® rest chiciy 
upon a statement of Hadrian Junius, who gave it uf^m the testimony of 
Cornelius, alleged to be a servant of Lawrence Coster, hir whom the in* 
vention is daimed. The daims of Meate, which appear to be more con* 
elusive, are in favour of Peter Schmffer, the assistant and sem-ia-kw of 
John Faust, better known as Dr. Famtiis. The first tHiition of the 
Spemdum hmmnm salmthnu was printed by Coster at Haarlem, about il'l 
the year 1440, and is one of the earliest productions of the press of whieli .|i|' 
the printer is known, Th© celebrated Bible, eominonly known as the | 
Mente Bible, without date, is the first important »|M?dinen of printing 'I 
with moveable metal tyi^s. This was executed by Gutenberg and FausC '| 
or Fust, as it is sometimes s|>dt, bt*lween the years 1450 and 1455* 'i' 
The secret of the method tlien becoming known, presses were speedily v 
estahlished in all parts of Europe, «o that kdore the y«r IMKI thew '”‘5 
were printing*olSces in upwards of 220 different pliiws in Awtek, Ij 
Havana, Bohemia, Cakbrk, the Cremonese, Denmark, Knglftiid, Fkndewi, 
France, Franconia, Frioid, Oenova, Genoa, Germany, llolknd, Ilungaiy, Ji 
ItelVt l^ombardy, Mecklenburg, Moravia, Naples, the Fdiatintte, ««- 
modt* Poland, Portugid, ^liome, Sardinia, Upper mi Lower SMtoay* • 
Sicily, Siksia, Spain, Suabia, Switecriand, Tliessakniea, Turkey, Tuwanyi '■ 
the Tynrol, Fenice, Verona, Westpimlia, Wiirteinberg, &e* 

This vast and rapid extension of the art, combined with the skill j| 
which the earlier printers ditpkyed in it, mtems to bp totally incompatibk 
with the date assigned to the Invention, and it is more than probable, 
that the art having been kn| nmetked in private under eoiitiiiiied al- 
terants at secrecy, it at length broke into publicity after it had al, ready ; 
attained a consiaerabk degree of prfeetion. ’ | 

THE FHOTEHS XHCmKHS. ' '! 

ft has been satisfactorily proved that the polypus cannot »ee its 
but ia only aware of its presence by the actual agitation of the wate, .I'i 
from its renmining altogether passive when a thin piece of glass ii in* '' 
te*r|>osed between them* There are many Moimda, which, witliomt fm** 
»e»ing any tmee of an eye, are yet susceptible of Ighl* ku if , 
extkordiaary phenomtnon pronto ilwlf in the Frotws * anpiliitft* 
This singular animal h found in Ihe aubtewtneaa likt« of ilit *'1 
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iminabie stalactital caverns in the limestone range of the Carmolan 
Alps, where the author saw it. In appearance it is between a iish and 
^ lizard ; it is of a tiesh-colour» and its respiratory organs, which are 
Ncjonnected with lungvS, so as to enable it to breathe above or below tlie 
water, form a red crest round the throat, like a cock’s comb. It has no 
eyes, but small points in the place of them, and light is so obnoxious to 
*t, that it uses evei’y etfoi’t to exclude it, by thrusting its head under 
atones, it is reported also to exist in Sicily, but is known nowhere else 

BUMPER. 

The jolly toper is so fond of the thing we call a bumper^ that he 
troubles not himself about the name, and so long a» the liquor is but 
line and clear, cares not a farthing in how deep an obscurity the ety- 
mology is involved. The sober antiquarian, on the contrary, being 
prone to etymology, contemplates the sparkling contents of a full glass 
with much less delight than he does the meaning, the occasion, and the 

•original of the name. The common opinion is, that 

the bumper took its name from the grace-cup ; our 
Eonian CathoHo ancestors, say they, after their 
meals, always drinking the Pope’s health in this IB 
form, au bon Fere, But there are great objections 
to this ; the Pope was not the bon Fere, out the 
Smut Fere : amongst the elder inhabitants of this 
kingdom, the attribute of sanctity being in a man- ES 
ner appropriated to the Pope of Rome, and his see. 

Again, the grace-cup, wdiicn went round of course, H 

•after every repast, did not imply anything extraor- M 

4inary, or a full glass. Drinkmg-glasses were not 1 

in use at the time here supposed, for the grace-cup I 

wms a large vessel, proportioned to the number of |l 

'the society, which went round the table, the guests 
^^nking out of one cup, one after another. 

COFFEE.. . .. 

From a number of the Fubite Adtertker^^'^ of May 19 to May 26, 
i6o7, we have ^ In Bartholoraew-lane, on the back side of the Old 
Kxcliange, the drink called Coffee is advertised 'as to be sold in tht 
murning^ and at three of the clock in the afternoon. 

aUAINI? RECEIPTS. 

The following Receipts are taken from a work entitled, “ ,Vew 
Curmsities m Art and Nature, or a Colleetion of the most valuable 
Secrets in all Arts and Sciences, Composed and Experimented by Sieur 
Lemery, Apothecary to the French King. London: Jolm King, Little 

-BwlA. 1711.” 

To make one Wake or Sleep , — You must cut off dexterously the head 

Ai'ttttd alive, and at once, and let it diy,,m observing that one eye be 
the other open ; that which is found open makes one waki*. 
'#ii#/ll»tshut causes sleep, by carrying it about one* 
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Prmm-mike Take tliree or four gteal tMi% 

miwn or ei^ht spiders, and as manj scorpions, put tieiii into a pot wei 
^topp’d, and let them lye some time; thm add virKia-wax, make i 
goodE life till till beeoine a liquor, then mingle them all with a iimtili., . 
and make an ointment, and put It into a silver 'box well «top|?d, tie 
wMoh carry about you, being, well assured that while jmi carry it atwut 
you, you will never be infectod with tine plagui^. 

We give the above as indicating the deltisloiw whk?b prevailed wi& ! 
respect to certain nostrums as kte as the year It! L 

EXECUTION OF OOVKENOn WAfX IN ; 

As the following account, by a gentleman who wntiiessed the seen©, *' 
avoids all disgiiBting details, we give it as containing a descriMion ot 
some of the circumstances which attended the ex C'eiiHon, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, of a criminal of the.* higher class. The 
wretched man was hung for murder and barbarity s Ids victims were the- 
men ho had under his charge as Oove,rnor of the iskiid of Goree 

** As we crossed the Press-yard, a cock crew ; and the wlitary ckaMiig- 
of a restless chain was dreadfully horrible. 

“ The prisoner entered. He was death^s counterfeit, tall, shrlvellMl, and ”* 
pale ; ana his soul shot so piercingly through the port-holes of faia head ; , 
that the lirst glance of him nearly petrified me. I said in my heart, '’i 
putting my fxmeil in my pocket, God forbid that I should disturb thy 
last moments! His hands were claspd, and he wm truly fieniteat ' 
After the }*eoinmi had rcmiested him to stand up, ^ he pinioBcd him./ as- 
tlui i!?t:‘Wgate phrase is, and tied the cord with so little ftxdlng that the- 

f overnor, who had not given the wretch the aecuitomed fee, cibserved * You i,'. 
ave tied me very tight/ upn which Dr.^Ford, the clmplain, ordewi 
him to slacken the ^ cord, - which- he did, but not without iiiuttorii|, 
Thank you, sir/ said the governor to the doctor : * it i» of little moiaeat.^ If; 
He then observed to the attendant, who had brought la an inimeni® iwa •; 
shoved- full cd* coals to throw on the lire, * Ay, In on© hour that will be a 'I 
Oiazing fin?/ then turning to- the doctor, qiicHtioiiod liim : * Do tell iiic» 
sir ; I am informed I shall go down with great force ; is it so Y'* After 
th^j construction and action of the macliim; had been explained, th«-i 
doctor questioned the governor as to wdiat kind of miiii ho had at Gore© : 
— * Sir,'^ he answentd, ‘ they sent me the very rilf‘-rafl? The poor 
soul then joined the doctor in prayer ; and never did 1 witneM mow- " 
eontritioii at any condemned .sermon than he then .exdaced. ...... , 

The slieriti* arrived, attended by Ms ofEeers, to receive the priwafr 
teom the keeper. A new hat was then partly flattened on his head, for'’' 
owing to its being too small in the crf>wn, it stood many inches too h%le 
beliind. As we were crossing the Press Yard, the dreadful exeorat3on«s 
of some of the felons so shooa his frame-^that he observed, the clock ‘hwl ■ 
struck ; and quickeaii^ Ms pace, he soon arrived at the room where lhc‘' 
sheriff was to 'gix^e a receipt for his body, aec»rdiii| to the uiiml oiistea. 
Owing, however, to ■some mfomality in the wo.rdmg of tihls r©«ip% he^ 
wm mt brought out as soon as the multitude expected ; tad it wiiiA^ . 
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delay which occasioned a partial exultation from those who betted as to 
a reprieve, and not from any pleasure in seeing him executed. 

After the execution, as soon as I was permitted to leave the prison, I 
found the Yeoman selling the rope with which the malefactor had been 
gus|>eBded, at a shilling an inch ; and no sooner had I entered Newgate- 
Htreed., than a lath of a fellow, passed threescore years and ten, who had 
just arrived from the purlieus of Black Boy Alley, woe-begone as llomed'i 
apotliecary, exclaimed, ‘ Here is the identical rope at sixpence an inch.’ '* 

STAGE-COACH IH 1760* 

Aysmughh NoUmghani Courayit of this date, contained the following 
advertisement : — ^The flying machines on steel springs set off from the 
Swan with Two Necks Inn, Lad-lane, London, and from the Angel Inn 
m Sheflield, every Monday and Thursday morning at fi%"e o’clock, and 
*ies the tirst night from London at the Angel Inn in Northampton, the 
second at the Blaekmoor’s Head Inn, Nottingham, and the third at 
SheiEeld. Each passenger to pay 1/. 17s., and to he allowed foiuteen 
pounds of luggage. Performed (if God permit) by John Hanforth and 
Samuel Gianviile. 

BLIHD WORSMAH. 

A young man, in Greenock, of the name of Kid, who was blind 
from his infancy, finished the model of a sixty-four gun ship, 
of about five feet keel, planked from the keel, with carriages for the guns, 
and every necessary material and apparelling of a ship of that rate, with- 
out any assistance whatever, or other instrument than a small knife aud 
hammer. 

SPORTS OF THE LOWER CLASSES IN 1749. 

The following handbill is curious, on account of the light it sheds on 
what was considered attractive to the million a hundred years ago : — 

According to Lato, September 22, 1749. On Wednesday next, the 
27th inst., "vvill be rim for by Asces (! !) in Tothill Field a purse of 
gold, not exceeding the value of Fiity Pounds. ^ The first will be entitled 
to the gold ; the second to two pads ; the third to thirteen ponce half- 
penny ; the last to a halter fit for the neck of any ass in Europe, Each 
ass must be subject to the following articles : — 

** No person will be allowed to run but Taylors and Chimney •‘invevpevii', 
the former to have a cabbage-leaf fixed in his hat, the latter a plumage 
of white feathers ; the one to use nothing but his yard-wand, and tiie 
other a brush. 

No jockey-tricks will be allowed upon any consideration. 

No one to strike an ass but the rider, lest he thereby cause a retro- 
grade motion, under a penalty of being ducked three times in the river. 

<‘No ass will be allowed to start above thirty years old, or under ten 
months, nor any that has won above the value of fifty pounds. 

No ass to run that has been six months in training, particularly 
above stairs, lest the same accident happen to it that did to one nigh a 
- town ten miles from London, and that for reasons well known to that 
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"FmIi &ga to ttET iixpoti'OO entfaBcc^ tlirct fartMiiw cf . 

i« ut tTL of c^krk Of tke race, for Mi im eare and 

‘‘ »“S*ass to carry weight for inche., if thought proper.’* 

Ihm follow a fm4y of sprti. with ** an ordiiiary of ^proper 

particularly for the riders, ii desired, ^ 

rmf ther&*s mm $imrt m IMiil JtMdB . 


STAtB COACK At tHE FEOBOOAtlOS Of rAELIAMKST l» 17^6, 


Xever was a irreater assemblage oi persons collected together , 

IhuSn: inie Park audin I’arteut-almtth^^^^^ 


thisoocasiim: mme raraauum a - 
wopk By the repair of the state coach, wh.ch has undergone oeve^ 
S^sd alterations since the damaKC it recwved at the omarng of tim 
!nst session the king is now secluded from the sight. Hitherto, IbA 
uplrjaMek of it always been of glass, so that the multitude co,. Id., 
Kie king in aU directions, tlirough the fmnt, through the sides, m; 
wll M through the windows in the doors: it has been newly gky.<a, 
and the whole of the carriage is lined with sheet copier, mtisket prmi f 
be» the crimson lining of the carnage is a warding of «»« w^, 
coated with buffalo skin, the nature ot which is so oiosu that no bn^, 

can penetrate it. aisTORicat anixuotk. ii^' 

On the dollars, stivers, &e., coined at the town of Bori^ht in 
is the figure of a mikmaid Mtthig under her cow, which ?* 

: A.1,^ rvf till.. 1 111! octiasion WM M 


ism* tigureoi ammmaia —-.7 

faibited in relievo on the water-gate of the place.. 1 he oo«m«a^ Ml 

follows ; In the noble struggle of the Laited rnivmafs/or tlieir hbvrtufev 
the Spaniards detached a body of forpa fnp the ma» anajs wit he 
fiew of surprising l)ordH>!cht, Ckirtain miik-nmidsi be longing fo a 
farmer in the violnity of the towm. pereeiveci as they mm mnu$ to 
HoIdLrs concM^iied under the>edges. They had tk 
mind lo pursue their occupation without any sy'i»|ilom» of wria^ 


mina to pursue meir oooup»t.»mi w. 

their return home they informed their master of what Uwy h^ swn, W^ 
gave information to the Hurgoranster, and the sluiws were let iooh*, by 
which great numbers of the Spaniards a'crc drowned, and tlie exi«4mo8 
defcatiS. The Status ordered tho farmer a haadsutiw revenue for tiic loss 
he sustained by the overflowing of his lands, rewarded the women, and 
perpetuated the event in the manner described. 

TOMB OP JOBS BONYOH. ' 'I 

Who has not read am ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” '< tWt woi^erful book,'* 
writes Mr. Macaulay, “which, while it obtains admimtion from the mr^ 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are ^ simpte to admire itr 
We can remember our own dwght on riding, for the nt^ fame, the pw^ 
cious volume. This was in the days of our childhood, when we ^ 
deeplv imbued with the fairy lore which at that fame wm bo ptentifidij 
sapplled, and so eagerly devem^. .i , 


I 


UilCCl* aUtt so WgWJTAV uwYwwuwr ^ m 

uku Bunyaa was buxici i» Bmaliill FMiis bttrjiiif-*g»uiaiui. City^road 
i iie tabk oa Mb tomb^ wMeb 'tbe cRgmfbag 'fm 


and the tablet oa , 
§mU h as foBows 


-“ Mr. John Bimyaa, onl&r rf the * I 







• .. Hpri. are buried Daniel :.»etbe ; Dr. Isaac watts , 

rr„.i wrD‘ » o^jj^ 

-rsn-riw ■ ss « 

ieiitCi 6ioft.ra, BA., »a .th»^l «■"■■ 

SPtDBBS POND OP MUSIC. ^ 

©L^SS It tZJT. spider whK.i 



im 


till TH0US4HB' WOKBEEFUL IHIUBSl 


tised to pltoe itself oe tfeo eeiling of a room over tlic spot wls«it’|^ 
a ladiy played the harp, and wliicl! followwl her if she rcmowi.l#' 
another part ; and he also says tnat the celckated Ilerthome, ' 

wlu‘E a hoy, saw a spider habitually approaeli liiin as ^ soon as lie began ' 
to play, and whieh eventually became «) familiar that it fix it»&|f 
on fils desk, and on Ms arnn Bettina noticed the fiaine effect with t 
guitar, on a spider which aeeidentaliy crossed over it, m she %Ym playing, ‘ 

BilEAKFA8tI1f0 IfCT IN 1745, 

This quaint announcement, in a Imndinl! of tiuf tiTiie, sh*»ws how clietply 
those who lived a century or so past could enjoy MihiirVMin pleasures in 
merrie Islington 

^^This lsd.o give notice to all Ladies aiui OcTSflaiicn, at Spencer's 
original Break fasting-Hut, Mween Sir ilugli Ahtidi* toiBs Head and Sf, 
John Street Load, by the New Liver side, fronting Sadler’s Wells, muv 
be had every morning, exc-ent Sundays, fim* tt-a, sugar, liread, butter, 
and milk, at fouriH^nce per Wad; coffee at tlireepenee a dish. And in 
the aftoriiooii, tea, sugar, and milk, at ihreepnict,* per head, with good 

attendance. Coaches may. eome up to .. the i.krt.liest gardciii-door, next ■ to 

the bridge in St. John Street Bond, mar Sadltir’s Wells back gate.*-- 
Ladies, &e., are desired to take notice thui thiira is aiKkiher persoa 
»3t up in opposition to me, the next door, which is a hriek-himse, and 
faces the little gate by the Sir Hugh Middleton’s, and tlicnffore 
for mine ; hut mine is the /f/ffo Imnnimi pimr by ' 
backdoor faces tluf same as usual ; hir 


' the river aide, imd my 


I fwii not dead, I am not gone, 
. Nor Uqoors do I sell ; 

But, a« at th>t, I still go cm, 
l.adit‘s, to use you well. 


No |mf«si*gc to my hiit I low, 

The r«TtK ; 

Tbt'r»’!brc your care I t.nriiWy emvti ; 
Pniy dnnT mi^tekc my dWr, 

Yours to strrvc*, ^ "K SfiEKCRItd* 


SFOUtAKKOltS COlIfilTSTrOK. 

Ill liiirottx’R Jounml de Medicine, is an iicwniiiit c»f a very fat wumau, 
twenty-eight years of age, who was found on Hre in her duimber, whew 
nothing eke mm burning. The? neighbours hcnril a noWtf of scimethiug 
like frying, and when tlie IkkIy was rciiiovecl it left a layi‘r of black 
grease, The rbetor mmmves that the 'eombiisf ion began in the ifiternal 
parts, and that the ebthes wmv burnt secwiidarily. 

MOTHKE MAFfi T1!K hONK-HETI'Kll. 

She was the daughter of a mm iiarac‘d Wallis, a boae-s**tte? at Hin * 
doiA. in Wiltshire, and sister to the celebrated ** Polly Fciitdiein,” who 
nmrriccl tlie Duke of Bolton. Upon ftoiiie Jkmihi pmfre!^ Sally Wallis 
left lier professional parent* and frandered up and down the cimntry in a 
miserable manner, emling herself btuzy Sally,” ai|d pursuiiig, in her 
ppmnibuiatians, a oouibo that fairly ju>ti!iccl thc*title. Arriving at last at 
Epstnu, she succeeded in humbugging the worthy bumkias of tliat pkoe* 
so decidedly, that a subsmption’was on fimt to keep her amonf them ; '' 
but her fame extending to ffie metro|>«ili», the dupes of Lomloa, a on-- ' 
merous nlaKs tli«i as well a»iioW| tlmuglit' It no trouble to go ton. 30 m 1» ll 
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see the conjuror, till at length, she was pleased to bless the afflicted of 
London with her presence, and once a week drove to the Grecian Coffee- 
house, in a coach and six with out-riders I and all the appearance o' 
nobility. It was in one of these journeys, passing through Kent-street 
in the liorough, that being taken for a certain woman of quality from 
the Electorate in German}^ a great mob followed and bestowed on her 
many bitter reproaches, tm Madame, pereeiying some mistake, looked out 
of tfie window, and accosted them in this gentle manner, “ Confouna 
you, do^nt you know me? I am Mrs. Mapp, the hme-setterF upon 
■which, they instantly changed their revilings into loud huzzas. 

TWO CERTIFICATES OF GRETNA -GREEN MARRIAGES AT DIFFERENT DATES. 

This is to sartfay all persons that my be consernid, that A B from 
the parish of C in the Comity of D and E F from the parish of G and in 
the county of H and both comes before me and declayred themseless both 
to be single persons, and now map’ied by the form of the Kirk of Scot- 
land, and agreible to the Church of England, and givine ondre my hand, 
this 18^'^ day of March 1793.” 

Kingdom of Scotland > 

“ County of Dumfries 
“ Parish of Gretna 

These are to certify, to all whom it may concern, that John N. . . 

from the parish of Chatliam in the County of Kent, and Rosa H 

from the Parish of St. Maries in the Comity of Hottingham, being both here 
now present and having declared to me that they are single persons, hut 
have now been married conformable to the Laws of the Church of Eng- 
land, and agieeable to the Kirk of Scotland. As witness our hands at 
Springiield this 4^^* day of October 1822. 

Witness “ Witness me. 

Jane Hae David Lang. 

John Ainslie.” John N . . . . 

Rosa H ” 

THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. ' 

The %vonien here are generally more handsome than in other places, 
Buffleicnlly endowed with natural beauties, without the addition of 
adulterate sf>pkist.icatioTis. In an absolute woman, say the Italians, are 
required the parts of a Dutch woman, from the girdle 'down wards ; of a 
French wojiian, from the girdle to the shoulders : over which must be 
placed an English face. As their beauties, so also their prerogatives are 
greater than any nation ; neither so servilely submissive as the Frencli. 
ufjr so jealously* guarded as the Italians ; but keeping so true a decorum, 
that as England is termed the Pergatorie of Servants, and the Hell oi' 
Horses, so "is it acknowledged the Paradise of Women, And it is a 
eommon by-word amongst the Italians, that if there were a hndge huili 
ae.^oss tke'^narnm seas^ uU iiie women in JSurope would run intc England, 
For here they have the upper hand in the streets, the upper place at 
the table, Uie'thiids of their husband’s estates, and their equal share of 
iff lands ; privileges with which other women are not acquainted. They 
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i. I i*b ">»« i» szssti" “"Si ssrmSSdtei 

i«tie and tktt tln?y l^avis kwt muth ©f tkoit 

the light garb of the h rcnoh, that iney na^ ^ . 

mCES FOE SEATS AT COROKATIOSS. 

nee oi a gwd plme nt the linim. Mihat 


.rKtt 

tlie 

iSf'n ; 

mmm wa% ^ 


imce of a gwd |aaee m im? lintlw 

Iknk : and probaMt the same at that ^ 11,,^ StonlM^n’s and 
of Henry 1. it was a wami, aud at mm, » aiiniw 

iSa piM At King lUehard’. and John «; t 

and row at Iltnrv the Third s to a HiMm. In '^e w igh,,, 
the coins began to bo more intoliigiblf ; and wo btid that 
coronation a « ww given, ^ kTlbi^^tioi'^ |: 

X^ii^d n! Hwi a^&rthing , and at’ tijat of »• Vl ' 

which was very J'til’r o'fTh-nrv IV. But at that of , 

at thit of Henry VI. and of Edward I V. ; nor do we hnd it raised at the j 

eta-onation of Kiohaxd III. or that oi Iknrv ,»n,at norwaal 

At that of Henry VIII. it was the whole ffrcmm,,ur T'. -iJ 


Eliaabcth’s it was ,<i.. ««»*., tL advanU to hAi 


and Charles LTshilH^” ww”^'ven ; *mn 

a crown at the coronations of Chj^rles and Janns^ ©a ^e shj-i 


a ercHvii uw wrawArAWM® w* "ws.Mb*w.. w..™ . , ^ 

and {lima Anne’s, it was a crown ; and at George the 

'"ItXSromlfofG^f.tme gave half a gninea i but at t^f 

of George III. and ftaeen Motto, aa»w ?S^Ji>w“o!“sS2^ 

risen to an anmin|; height. On this wensnm ibe |n« 
scats were almost mor^ble ; in Minehmijc* ten gain «, »d>no^g‘i 
houses five guineas Great and universal anxiety 

oniiid swiO^lc, fifom tihe reUeolion how improbaWe it « “St' k 
wSio were there oonld ever have an o(iportunlly of witnowing I 

Jain Iftt imtance of Oiis extreme wutety. it is c«h- «kt^ | 
tf’it a ffwiUemaii ww i^walied ott to take a room tor km ludj, 

prici on. hnndnd ma Im g«i»™ 1 bo* [b« 


solemnity oi wie coninawu uauauis uu.«w».nj — ‘ 

expected to be ddivertd, she actually fuither pwailed on hei ausb^u 

to let a skilM man-midwife, nurse, &o., attend her, and to 


to hir© awAit', ; 

foom* lat the litirry of Ihe da| 4wuM bring m ht^r 

i^ht be impossible for her to bo removed without endangmug her faf8b,. ,:| 

* . . . bn.sHubt-w.swwfWW mm ‘n‘ 


jJbKCIEST nonSE AT BIACrWALl. — SAin TO BB TB8 KBHIDESOE W 
^ BIB WAXTEE EAttMU. 


The how shown in the «a»gravin| b latorertM from tiro toasto r 
that it was the house ia «3 fflirWaltw Bal^ smotod Ms to* 
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At the preseat time a lairem has tw«ii hnili Ixtiweew tim mi the 
riwr. Fermerlj, however* there wto, m deuht,^i 4 tnfiiiued i^ardea mi 
terrace towards the Thames, fnaa wliitTs tlie iiiltahhanlh amv' Imvtf WfttoW 
the' progress' of (i|,ueeE Eilxahcth Iroai the lowtT her palacf'r- st 
Orecnwieh» 

It is singular to aotice the fastiion oia nmm‘%. atjsiig I’rora tie 

value of space withisi walM towns 5 each Hour projeeto i.viM- tin* ytb«», so 
that the upper apartmouts have iiu>re tuuiii tliaii lie? lower. Wliile, ia m 
artistic pomt of view, we eaiinot help regret! iug tJ’ie tiiwi|'.iM-{irrinoe of tb ' 
veiieraHe and quaint gahks, for Miiiiter}* and other reiisM^s we lati^ U 
tontent with the change. 

AMBASSAIWIiS— WHT BStTi BT TIIK AliMN A*i OITOMAS COFW. 

A dcrvisc* addressed Bajaxet, etii|«-rc»r of the Turks, Mild, fur alms, 
and wliilc.the dmritohle Bultan sean'hed for his money, flic treaoheiOM ' 
beggar wounded him with a dagger, and was nihtanlly slain by toe 
royal attendant This incident is rendered ^npiiiorahle by its having 
occasioned the imgrmdous restraint under which even the ambassadorg 
of Christian mwm were subject to in idniier iiiUi'S whm they reoelfed 
an aucliciiec from the Ottoman EmpiTor. J 

They were held by the arms hv two atteiidunts, when they approttilied - 
the throne, nor were their arms looseil till tin*)' had ijuilktl the pmmnm, , 
TMVBlLUii IS 170, , 

The Bobililj and gentry were uccuHtoiucd to nmke their hmg joumejf ' 
in ponderous family*earmge«, dnnvn by four T'hcw vehicles 

would be laden at the top with an jirriiy of iriiiiks and boxes, wMIS' 
perlmpa six or seven perioiiM, with a Iiipdog, would be stowed wsth^ ' 
The danger of famine on the road was avtuird hy a travelling Itrder of 
baskets of various eondimenis ; lh« rink of fhiwt would be providirt’ 
against by bottles of um|iiebatt||h, black cherry-bmiidy, ciriimTOon-wntofV'i 
sack, port, or strong b^r; while tlio amwy wwiicl In? protootod byt/ 
liwket-bilted sword, m oM blunderbuss, and a bag of bullets and a grtil' 
horn of gunpowder* 

OLD ST* TADl/S* ' ‘J 

In the old cathedral wm a tower of stone, in boight from the groutttf 
260 feet, on which was a spire of wood, wvcfKKimith lea<l, 274 feet Idflf 
in the tower was a i^lebmted peal of bells ; iiiid twtiiewhat above tlt«. 
fotone-work was a ** im& diai,’^ from wliich there wm order taken in 
eighteenth year of Mward III* ilmi tot rich cliittiag and gilding sticdll 
be always kept in good prawrvaiioa. On this dial m‘a» the Hgiurc of il! 
ingel^pointiiig to the hommof both day and aighto-a devioa more w 
propriate than most of the dook-haads in present list* From this 
steeple, which formed snoh an imfM^rtant feature of old ’’lli 

toiiaes rung merrily on sakts* days and holidays ; md at timts 
choristers mounted up sdolt md cliauntcd forth their orlwiis at 
and sunset--* oiistom ilill ob»irv«i at jDiirliam Ctthwlisi* Befero; ^ 
ire of London, the spiro of &* Baulks wm mm Ikmmm dmtmy$k^ 
imaged by tire and IlghMif * , • * 
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On Candlemas Ere, 1444, about two o’clock in tbe afternoon, the ijgiit- 
fiing lired the steeple. The citkens came forth and succeeded in over- 
the tire ; it, howeTer, broke forth again at night, and but little 
of the spire was saved. In the year 1561, in the month of June, tliere 
fell a prodigious quantity of rain, attended with thunder and lightning, 
Bt. FaiiFs steeple was struck within a yard of the top. At hrst, a little 
tire appeared, resembling the Hght of a torch, and in eight minutes the 
weather-eoek fell ; and the wind rising high, the fere witliin an hour 
i*,iterwards destroyed the steeple down to the very battlements, and then, 
in eonsequcmt^? of tlie mass of burning timber that fell from the spire, 
burnt so violently that the iron-work and the beUs melted and fell upon 
the stairs in tlie church ; the east and west roofs catching lire communi- 
cated with the north and south, and destroyed them all. Much damage 
was also done to other parts. 

The spire was again reared, and the damaged bells properly replaced. 
In addition to the bells in the tower of old St. Paul’s there was a eommon 
bell, the property of the city, hung in a suitable building, closely ad- 
joining to the Cathedral, wfiich was rung that the inhabitants might 
asstimble at wardmotes and other important occasions. Another nre 
damaged the ancient church, and then the great fire of 1666, swept 
steeples, bells, churches, and all before it. 

THE BEDFORD MISSAL, 

In January, 1786, when the Bedford Missal was on sale, with the rest 
of the Duchess of Portland’s collection, King Greorge III. sent for his 
bookseller, and expressed his intention to become the purchaser. The 
bookseller ventured to submit to his majesty, that the article in question, 
m one highly curious, was likely to fetch a high price, “ How high 
exclaimed tfie king, Probably two hundred guineas,” replied the book- 

^ller, Two hundred guineas for a Missal I” exclaimed the QrUeen, 
who was present, and lifted up her hands with astonishment. “ Well, 
well,” said his Majesty, “ I’ll have it still; but since the Q^ueen thinks 
itwo hundred guineas so enormous a price for a Missal, I’ll go no further.” 
The biddings for the royal library did. actually stop at that point ; and 
Edwards carried oil* the prize by adding three pounds more. The 
‘sajne Missal was afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards’s sale, in 1815, and 
f|)urchased by the Duke of Marlborough, for £637 15s. 

FOIiMATION OF TITE VOLCANO OF JOEITLLO. 

The Mexican volcanoes of Orizaba, Popocatapetl, Jorulio, and Colima 
sftppear to be connected with each other, being placed in the direction 
<»t a line running transverse to the former, and passing east and west from 

•^ea;,to'8ea. 

As was first observed by Humboldt, these mountains are aH situated 
between north latitude 18® 59^ and 19® 12^ In an exact line of direction 
with the other volcanoes, and over the same transverse fissure, Jorulio 
was suddenly elevated on the 29th of September, 1759. The oircum- 
'Stan^,*a1tedlng the production of this volcano axe so remarkaM©, tli«il 
mi shall lieib fiotact tiiem in some detaii. 
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Ab extensife plain, called the Malpays, was eovered by rich fields 0 I 
§otton, sngar-eane, and indign, irrigated by streams, mi bounded by 
basaltie mounteins, the nearest active volcano being at tli© distanei of 
eighty miles. This district, situated at an elevation of ahimt 28IMI feet 
above the level of the sea, was celebrated for its beauty aiici extreme fer- 
tility. In June, 1759, alarming subterranean winds were heard, mi 
these were accompanied by frequent earthquakes, which wm succeeded 
by others for several weeks, to tne great consternation of tie neiglibounng 
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Inhabitants, in September tranquillity appeared to be re-Cfitablisliedt 
when, in t!io night of the 28th, the subterranean noise was again hfurd. 
and part of the plain of Malpays, from three to fotir miles in diameter, 
rose up like a mass of viscid fluid, in the shape of a bladder or iioiine, to a 
height of nearly 1700 feet; liames issued hjrth, fragments of red-hot 
stones were thrown to prodigious heights, and, through a thick cloud of 
aslies, illumined by voleamc tire, the softened surface of the earth wilv 
seen to S’srell up like an agitated sea. 4 above 5(K) feet high, 

with live smaller conical mounds, sudd|J!i% appeared, and tiiousands of 
lesser cones (called by the natives horniim^ or ovens, j iasiied forth from 
the upraised pkin. lliese iilisisted of clay intormiiigied with decoiii* 
p»cd basalt, each coac being a futmrGih^ dr gast^oiis vent, from wMch 
issued thick vapour. The centml wm of JoriMio » stiE buriiinf, and 
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side has tiiromi up an immense (juautitv of scoriaceous and ‘basaltic 
,avas, containing fragments of primitive rocKis. Two streams, of the tem- 
perature of of Fahrenheit, have since burst through the argillaceous 
vault of the hornitos, and now how into the neighbouring plains. J or 
many years after the first eruption, the plains of JoruUo were uninhabit- 
able fnom the intense heat that prevailed. 



CRITEB OF VESUVrcrS IN 1829. 


The crater Stromhoii, which has been in activity since the most ancient 
times, presents at present the same appearances as those which were des- 
cribed by Spallanzani, in 1788, It is constantly hlied with lava in a 
state of fusion, which alternately rises and falls in the cavity. Having 
ascended to ten or twelve yards below the summit of the walls, this boil- 
ing fluid is covered with large bubbles, which burst with noise, letting 
enormous quantities of gas escape from them, and projecting on all sides 
^icociadeous matter* After these explosions, it again subsides, but only 
io rise again and produce like effects — these alternations being repeated 
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at ktemls of some minutes. In cmterfi where the lava is loss 
ittM than In that of Stromfeoli, new eones ar© sometimes fonaed ia the 
midst of ‘the Crater^ whleh first rise in the form of a dmw, and then burst 
out so as to form a small active volcano in the middle of th© crater of the 
'‘«cfat one. This phenomenon is often presen^ withia the orator of 
Vosuvlms, and was more partimilarij witnessed in 1829, 

mkf SUOAIL 

In 1553 a sugar-loaf was presented to Mr* Waldron, of Bovej House, 
wMoh weighed 7 lbs., at Is* Id* per lb, {7s. 7d.) 

The late Lord llolle married the last of that branch of the Waldron 
family. The house remains about ten miles west of Lyme. The sugar- 
loaf was charged at a high rate, considering the greater value of money 
in Clueen Mary^s reign. This article began to be higlily prized. The 
sugar-cane, winch had been grown from the ^^ear 1148 in Sicsily, Iwcl 
been imported into Madeira A.n. 1419* About the jmr 1503 the art of 
refining sugar, before called ‘‘blanch powdre/^ wus discovered by a 
Tenctian; before which the juice, when selected instead of honey Tor 
sweetoming, was ust4 as it came from the cane, thily twenty-seven 
years from this date, in 1526, it was imported from St, Luear in Spain 
by Bristol merehants. Let not the present of the Mavor of i.yme bn 
considered as a cheap article produced in abundanee in the islands of the 
West Indies. The sugar-cane was not imported thither into Barbadoea 
from the Brazils till the year 1641. How surprising the result of 
official impiiries in the year 1853 into the oonHumnticm of sugar ! It 
amounted to 7,523,187 cwts,, or 30 lb$, each indivimial of the UhIIchI 
Kingdom* 

SnSFEKSION BEinSHS At FIIKIBOUHO* 

Thejf© are two suspension bridges in Freybourg ; me reiiiarlcabl# for its 
great length, the other for ito extreme beauty. The latter connects tlio 
top of two mountains, swinging over a friglitfu! gulf that makes one 
dizzy ^to look down Into. There are no buttreBses or masonw^ork in si^ght 
at a little distance ; shafts are sunk in the aolld rock of the mountaiii», 
down which the wires that sustain it are dr<jp|M4, There it stretelies, a 
mere black line, nearly three hundu4 feet In the heaveiM, from Biimaiit 
to summit. It looks hfce a spider’s web fiong a chasm ; its dolioate 
tracery showing clear and mstinct iigainst the sky. While you art 
looking at the feirv creation suspended in mid-heaven, almost expecting 
the next breeze will waft it away, you we a hea^j wiiggon drivcm m it ; 
you shrink back with horror at the mslmcBs that ctiuld trust »o frail a 
struoture at that dizzy height ; but the air-hung ^ cobweb sustains th# 
prepare, and the veMcle pawes in safety. Indeed, weight steadies it; 
while the wind, as it sweeps down the gulf, makes It swing under you* 
!Oie large suspemsion brid^ is supportea on four cables of iron wire, ewsli 
one composed of one thousand and fifty-six wires. As tlie Menai biidgt 
of Wales is often said to be laager than rins, I give the dimensiohs of both 
in I find them in Mr. Murray :---Freybouig : length, nine hundr^ tai 
five feet ; height, one hundred and seventy-four feel ; brendtii, tw#n^ 
foot. Meaai ; length,, five hundred and t%hty feet ; he^l, 
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hundred and thir^ feet ; breadth, twenty-five feet. A span of nine 
himdred and five feet, without any intermediate pier, seems impossible at 
first, and one needs the testimony of his own eyes before he can Miy 

believe it, 

WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

Towards the of the last century, a clock was constructed by a 
(Ttmevan meehanio named Droz, capable of performing a variety of sur- 
prising movements, which w'ere efiected by the figures of a negro, a 
shepherd, and a dog. When the clock struck, the shepherd played six 
tunes on Ms flute, and the dog approached and fawned upon Mm, TMs 
clock was exhibited to the King of Spain, who was highly delighted with 
the ingenuity of the artist. The king, at the request of Droz, took an 
apple from tlie shepherd’s basket, when the dog started up and barked 
so loud that the king’s dog, which was in the same room, began to bark 
also. We are moreover informed that the negro, on being asked what 
hour it was, answered the question in French, so that he could be under- 
stood by those present. 

HANDRIN THE SMUGGLER, 1757. 

Mandrill was the son of a peasant in Dauphiny who dealt in cattle. 
His first employment was buying and selling horses, by which he sub- 
sisted several years. But having on some occasion committed a murder, 
he was obligetl to fiy from justice, and in his absence was condenaned bj 
the Parliament of (jrenoble to be broken on the wheel. Being now a 
fugitive, and destitute of employment, he learned to counterfeit money, 
and by this fraud made considerable gain, till, being discovered, the 
officers of the Mint at Lyons issued a warrant for apprehending him, and 
he was again obliged to quit the country. While he was wandering 
about from place to place, and hiding himself in eaves and woods, he be- 
came aequamted with a gang of smugglers, and associating with them, 
was, after some time, made their captain. As this gang was very nume - 
rous, he was less cautious of being seen, and having at length lost Ms 
sense of fear by habitual danger, he frequently entered towns and cities, 
raised contributions on the king’s officers by force, and spread the same 
terror among others that others had brought upon him. But in propor- 
tion as he became more ibrruidable he was, in fact, less seu'ire ; for the 
Government found it necessary to detach after him such a force as he 
could not resist, and the Farmers-General ofiered 48,000 livres reward 
for taking him. After many times attacking his party in a running 
fight, in wdiicli several were ent off, Mandrin, with eight of his men, took 
shelter in a castle on the frontiers of Savoy. They were closely pursued 
by several detachments, under the command of Colonel de Moiiere, who 
entered the King of Sardinia’s territory after Mm, without having first 
obtained leave. Moli^re was immediately opposed by a great number of 
peasants: whether they %vere instigated by Mandrin, or whether they 
were jealous of their privilege, is^ not known ; hut all Ms expostulations 
being fruitless, and being determined not to relinquish Ms prey, for whom 
be hoped to receive so considerable a reward, he forced Ms way against 
tboiu, kming twelve and wounding many others. Mandrin wait& .the 
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iisw of tMs contest in luaoastle, where he was soon besieged by 150 men, 
who attached the place with great Tigoar, Mandrin and his partlsiya® 
defended tliemselves like men who had nothing to fear in a battle equal 
to being taken alive ; and after several of them were killed, and the 
eastle gates burst open, the? retreated, lighting from chamkir to chamber, 
'^•lad from story to story, till, reaoMng the garret, and being able to pro- 
^*eed no further, they were at last overpowered by aimibers, having killed 
twenty of their ad’versaries, and spent all their iiminunition. Maiidrin, 
with those that survived of his little party, were earried prisoners to 
Talenee in Dauphiny, * • * Mandrill was examined ever}’ day 
from the Kith of May to the 25th, in order to discover Ms aecompliees* 
In the mean time several of his associates wore put to the torture to dis- 
cover what they ku.ew of Mm, and were afterwards broken on the wheel, 
that death might, give a sanction to their testimony. 

He himself ivae subjected to torture, but without eliciting anything 
further than he Lad previously revealed. Throughout steadfastly re- 
fused to betray h^s comrades, and conducted himselt' with much dignity 
and heroism. On the day of his execution he received absolution from 
Father Gasnerini, a Jesuit, who had administered to him the consolations 
of religion during his confinement. 

Before he ivas led out of the prison, his shoes and stockings were taken 
from him ; but, though barefooted, he wallied along with great fixnmess 
and a good grace, w hen he came to the cathedral to ])crform the amende 
honorable^ he asked forgiveness of the monks and priests for Ms want of 
respect to their order, and was then conducted to the scaffold. He 
mounted with great composure, and addressed himself in a short and pa- 
thetic exhortation to the spectators, especially the voung persons of both 
sexes ; he then sat down on the nave of the wheel, and loosened the 
buttons of his siiirt-skeves himself. Then he entreate’d pardon of the 
oustemi -house officers, whom he had so often and so grossly 'injured ; and 
turning to the penitents who surrounded the seaflbld — witb Ins confessor 
and two other eminent persons of his order- — he earnestly recommended 
Mmself as the object of their prayer, and immediately delivered himself 
up to tlio executioner. He received eight bh.ws on 'his iirms and legs, 
and one on his stomach, and was intended to have bt*en left tn expire of 
the ivounds ; but as the executioner was going down from tin* seafibld, an 
order came to strangle him; the bishop and all the eonsitierable ia‘rson» 
at Valence having interceded for tliis mitigation of his piinishment* 
Mandrin was twenty-nine years of age, about live feet live inches high, 
well made, had a long visage, blue eyes, and sandy ehesmit hair ; ha bad 
nomething rough in ms countenance, and a strong robust port ; he wm 
perpetually smoking tobacco, with wMch he dram pientiMIy of any 
liquor that was at hand, and ate till tne last wdth a good appetite. 

SUnBEN EECOVEFE FROM MADNESS, 

The foilomng extraordinary account is taken from the 
Magazine of 1784: — ** About six years since, a seafaring person ww 
taken into the Asylum for Maniacs at York ; during tJie space of £vt, 
foaTB and six months he never expressed any desire 'for iustenaim©| iwad 
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was fed in the manner of an infant. The servants undressed him at 
night, and dressed him in the morning ; he never spoke, and remained 
with his body bent ail day, and was regarded by all about him as an 
animal nearly converted into a vegetable. About the middle of May, 
1783, he sudden! V astonished the people round him with saying, ‘ Good 
morrow to you ail.^ He then thanked the servants for the care they had 
taken of Mm, and appeared perfectly sane. ^ A few days after, htr wrote a 
letter to his wife, in which he expressed himself with great propriety. 
On the 28tli of May following he was allowed to leave the hospital, and 
return to his family ; and has now the command of a ship in the Baltic 
trade, and is in full enjoyment of perfect health, both in mind and body. 
This very singular case is attested by Dr. Hunter, F.E.S., of York, in a 
letter to Dr. Bereival, of Manchester, and by the servants now at the 
Asylum., in York*” ■ ' 

SUMMARY OP THE BIBLE, 


The following table is published, as containing accurate particnlarf 
of the English version of the Bible:— 


In the Old Testament. 
Books, 39 

•Chapters, 929 

Verses, 23,214 

Words, 592,493 

Lettei^ 2,728,100 


Books, 
Chapters, 
Verses, 
Words, 
Letters 


Total, 


66 

x,lS9 

31,173 

773,746 

3,566,480 


In the New Testament. 

Books, 27 

Chapters, 260 

Verses, 7,9o9 

Words, 181,253 

Letters, 838,380 

The middle chapter and the shortest in the Bible is the liimdred and 
seventeenth Psalm; the middle verse is the eighth of the hundred and 
eighteenth Psalm. The twenty-iirst verse of the seventh chapter of 
Ezra, in the English version, lias all the letters of the alphabet in it. 
The nineteenth chapter of the second book of Kings and the thirty- 
seventh chapter of Isaiah are alike. 


THE LEPROSY. — LAZARS.— LA2AE-H0USES, 

That loathsome disorder, leprosy, was introduced into England in the 
reign, of Henry I., and was supposed to have been brought out of Egypt, 
or perhaps tlie East, by means of the crusaders. To add to the horror, 
it was contagious, which enhanced the charity of a provision tor such 
miserables, who were not only naturalhy shunned, but even chased by 
r^yal edict, from the society of their fellow-creatures. 

Lepers, or Lazars, were sick persons removed out of monasteries to 
^Hs or hospitals, always built out of cities and towns. Their usual 
maintainence was, from liberty allowed them to gu upon every market- 
day, to the market, where with a dish, called a clap dish, they would beg 
com# 

Their sickness and loathsome appearance giving great disgust, many 
withheld their charity, upon which account they were afterwards re* 
^strained from begging at large, but permitted to send the proctor of the 
hospital, who came with Ms box one day in every month to the churches, 
and other religious houses, at time of service; and thexe received the 
wluntary charity of the congregations. This custom is said to be tlie 
-origin of the present practice of eolleeting briefs. 
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Tile himmy was mueli mors oommoa formerly, in tMi part «f tike 
globe, than at present. It is mid, that tbm were in Europe fiftw 
tiiomsand bospitais founded for them. Perbaps near half tbs bospit^ 
that were in England were built for lepers. 

Lepers were so numerous in tbs twelfth century, that by a imtm of 
tbe Lateran Council under pope Alexander II L, A.I). 1179, they were 
empowered to erect cburcbes for tbemsekes, and to Imve tbeir own mi* 
nisters to officiate in tbem. This shows at once bow infectious and oiba^ 
aive tbeir distemper was. 

And on this account, ** In England where a man was a leper, and 
was dwelling in a town, and would eome into tbe elmrebes, or among 
Ms neighbours when they were assembled, to talk to them to tbeir annoy- 
ance or distuibanee, a writ lay Be Leproso amovendo.’’' — Wliat follows* is 
remarkable. Tbe writ is for those lepers ** who appear to the sight of all 
men, they are lepers, by tbeir voice and tbeir sores, tbe putrefaction of 
tbeir flesh, and by the smeU of them.” 

And so late as tbe reign of Edward YL multitudes of lepers seem to 
have been in England ; for in 1 Edw. 6. c. 3. in which directions are 
given for carrying the poor to the places wliere they were born, &c. we 
read the following clause : “ Provided always, that all leprous and poor 
hed-red creatures may, at their liberty, remain and continue tn such 
houses appointed for lepers, or bed-red people, as they now be in.* 

1184 to ' 191. — Tbe leprosy was at this period, an cl long after, a cruel 
epidemic in ./ur country, possibly brought by the crusaders from the Holy 
Land, and spread here by tilth and bad diet. It was su]>posed to be 
infectious, and was shunned as the plague ; so that, bad It not been for 
these uious institutions, multitudes must have perislwd imdcr this loath- 
some disorder. 

Among other wild fancies of the age, it was imagined that tbepewmi. 
afflicted with ienrow, a disease at that time (1327, Edward IL) very 
common, probably from bad diet, bad conspired with the Saracens to*^ 
poison ail springs and fountains ; and men being gbul of any pretonc# 
to get rid of those who were a burthen to them, many of those unhappy 
people were burnt alive on the chimerical iiupiitaiitia. 

Every one of the lazar-houses had a person, called a /ow-f «r, wh# 
used to beg daily for them. 

THE corooE w PEEir. 

Dr. Pickering, of the United States Antarctic Expedition of 1830, being 
in the vicinity of the Andes, attempted the ascent of ons^ of the summito , 
by noon he had reached a high elevation, and looking up, he espied a bug t 
condor soaring down the valley. He stopped to 'observe me maje^O 
bM as it sailed slowly alcmg. To his surprise it took a turn around 
Mm, then a second and a third, tbe last time drawing so near that be 
began to apprehend that it meditated an attack. He describes Mmiilf , 
as being m tbe worst po®ibk condition for a fight, his strength l»i% ' 
exhausted by climbing, and Ms right hand having been lamed for iwa# ' 
days from a hurt. The nature of Ih© ground, too, was anythiif but" 
favourable for defeaoe; but toiere was nothing left but to propro tor h 
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aad mtli tMs intent be took a seat and drew Ms knife. At the 
instant, as if intimidated by tbe sight of the weapon, the bird whiiied 
oS* in another direction. Dr. Pickering confessed, however humiliating 
the acknowledgment, that he was at the time very well satisiied with 
the condor^s determination to let him alone. 

COST OE SIE CHUISTOPKBR WEEN’s CUCRCnES. 

The following is an acoonnt of what the undermentioned churches cost 
building, the designs for wMeh 
Wren : — 

£ s. d. 

St. Paul’s ..736,752 2 

Allhallows the Great 5,641 9 9 

Bread-street . . 3,348 7 2 

Lombard-street 8,058 35 6 

St. Alban’s, Wood-street 3,165 0 8 
St. Anne and Agnes,,.. 2,448 0 10 
St. Andrew’s, Wardrobe. 7,060 16 11 

Holbom.,,, 9,000 0 0 

St. Antholin's ........ 5,685 5 10-| 

St. Austin’s 3,145 3 10 

St. Benet, Grailchurch.. 3,583 9 54 

Paul’s marf.. 3,328 18 10 

Fink 4,129 16 10 

St, Bride’s 11,430 5 11 

St. Bartholemew’s 5,077 1 1 

Christ Church 11,778 9 6 

St, Clement, Eastchcap. . 4,365 3 44 

Banes 8,786 17 0| 

St. Dionis Back Church 5,737 10 8 
St. Edmund the King .. 5,207 11 0 
St. George, Botolph-lane 4,509 4 10 
St. James, Gariick-hill.. 5,357 12 10 

Westminster*. 8,500 0 0 

St. Lawrence, Jewry.... 11,872 1 9 
St. Michael, Businghall 2,822 17 1 
Royiii 7,455 7 9 

EABLT CLOCKS. 

The first clock which appeared in Europe, was probably that wMch 
Eginhard (the secretary of Charlemagne), describes as sent to his royal 
master by Abdalla, King of Persia, A horologe of brass, wonderfiuly 
constructed, for the course of the twelve hours, answered to the hoiur- 
glass, mth as many little brazen balls, which drop down on a sort of 
bells underneath, and sounded each other.’’ — ^The Venetians had clocks 
in 872, and sent a specimen of them that year to Constantinople. 

SWeniAE SPECIMEH OP OETHOGEAPH-Y IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTHEY. 

, The following letter was written by the Duchess of Korfolk to Crom- 
well, Earl of Essex. It exMbits a curious instance of the monstrous 
anomiaiies of our orthographj in the infancy of our literature, when a 
wk WR® R precious tiling : — 

gode lord,*— her I sand you in tokym holf the neweyer, a 


vere furnished by Sir Christopher 


St. Michael, Queenhitlie 4,354 

W ood -street. 2,554 

Crooked-lane 4,641 

Com hill , . , , 4,686 

St. Alartin, Ludgate .... 5,378 

St. Matthew, Friday-str. 2,301 
St. Margaret Pattens . , 4,986 

Lothbury., 5,340 

St. Mary, Abchurch .... 4,922 

Magdalen .... 4,291 

Somerset .... 6,579 

at Hill 3,980 

Aldermanbury. 5,237 

le Bow 8,071 

le Steeple .... 7,388 

St. Magnus, Lomi. bridge 9,579 
St. Mildred, Bread-street 3,705 

poultry .... 4,654 

St, Kicholas Cole Abbey 5,042 

St. Oiav, Jewry 5,580 

St. Peter’s, Cornhill. . , . 5,647 

St. S within, Canon -street 4,687 
St, Stephen, Wallbrook . 7,652 

Colemun-str. 4,02i} 

St. Yedast, Foster-lane . . 1,853 


s. d. 
3 S 
2 11 
5 11 
5 11 
18 


2 
4 

8 1 
2 44 
12 9 ^ 
18 H 


8 7f 
19 10 
13 6:i 

9 7f 
6 11 
4 10 
8 2 
4 6 

13 8 
16 6 
15 6 
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tm XH0USAHD WONBEEFUl* THIMG8 ; 


ghm& lioir Setyl set m Sellfer gyld^ I pm ym tok Mt ia wort* M '|; 
nj wer liabel bet sbowMe be bater. I well Mt war wort a m oroae/® ' J 
Tbas tramiated : — J 

My very good lord,— Here I send you, ia tokea of the new year, a I 
glass of setyli set in silver gilt ; I pray you take it in wortb* An I ir«r» ,f 
able it shoiud be better. I would it were wortb a tliousand crown/* i 


BEATS OF THE EABX. OF EttBAEE. 

In 1513, died the most powerful baron md active soldier of Ms age, : 
Fitzgerdd, Earl of Kildare. He bad been, during thirty years, at 
diiierent times, cMef governor of Ireland, and was too potent to be set , 
aside, otherwise Ms strong attachment to tb© bouae of York would pro- 
bably have been Ms ruin. The untameabie spirit of the earl sometimes 
involved him in trouble, from wbieb be was extricated by a lucky blunt- 
ness ; as when once, when charged before Henry VIII. with setting fire 
to the cathedral of Cashel, “ i owm it,” said the earl, but I never 
would have done it bad I not believed that the archbishop wm in it” 

The king laughed, and pardoned the ludicrous culprit. The Bishop of 
Meath was his bitterest foe. He accused him to Henry of divers mis- 
deeds, and closed his accusation with “ Thus, my liege, you see that all I 

Ireland cannot rule the earl.” *‘Then,” said the perverse monarch, :■ 

^*tlie earl shall rule all Ireland,” and instantly made him lord-deputy. ’ 

The English loved the earl because he was ‘brave and generous, and 
because his good humour eqtialled his valour. Once, when he was in a 
furious paro.xvsin, a domestic wdio knew his tomptjr, whispred in Ms 
ear, My lord, yonder fellow^ has betted me a fine horse, that I dare not 
take a hair from your lordship’s beard; 1 pray, my lord, win me that : 
wager.” The earTs features relaxed, and he said to the fetltlom«r, /j 
<*Take the hair, then, but if thou exceedest thy demand, my fist shal ';/j 
meet thy head.” jj 

THE BlllTAKNIA TOmiLAE BEIBOE. 

This is one of the most remarkable structures in the world, the dasira l| 
of the t,elebratad arcMtcist, Sir It Steplieuaoa, This bridge is on the I'f 
line of the Chester and flolyhead Hallway, crossing the Meniii Btraita, 
within sight of T’dford’s Chain Buspensioh Bridge, * ^ It is made of ^ ewt | J 
iron of a tubular form, in the tube of which the railway passes. Four ij? 
of these span the Strait, and are supported by pHi’S of masonry ; that on 
the Anglesea side is 143 feet 6 mcnes high, and from the front to the 
end of 'the wing walk ia 173 feet These wing walk terminate in 
pedestals, on which repose^ colossal .lions of Egyptian character. The 'i 
Anglesea pier is 196 feet high, §5 feet wide, and 32 feet long. In the ' ' 
middle of the Strait is the Britannia Rock, from which the bridge derivw 
its name ; on this the Britannia pier is raised. It is egiii-distanl from 
the Anglesea and Carnarvon piers, being 461) feet in the clear from each, 'J 
and sustains the four ends of the four long tubes, which span the 
distance from shore to shore. There are two pairs of short and two of long ,| 
tubes, the lengths of these pairs being 250 feet and 470 reepeotivcly. i'| 
The Egyptian lions are 25 feet 6 inches long, 12 feet 6 inches Mgh, I i| 
feet wide, and weigh 80 tons. Two thousand cubic feel of »|»# wm 1 
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required for eacli lion. The total quantity of stone in the bridge is 

1.400.000 cubic feet. The weight of maUeable iron in the tubes is 

10.000 tons ; of cast iron, 1,400 tons. The whole length of the entire 
bridge, measuring from the extreme front of the wing walls, is 1,83$ 
feet, and its greatest elevation at Britannia pier, 240 feet above low- 
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THOtrSAMU WOMBfiEFbL THIHOS; 


-of Mr* Thomas late rector of Eedmile^ in the valley of ^ Belvolri 

who imparted it to Ms kmsman, Mr. Authoisy Ba%, who piibllslied tie 
same to the beDefit of the community and his own great advantage. The 
original receipt is now in my possession, left to mo by my father. My 
own brother, Mr. Daniel Dally, apothecary in Kottiiigham^, made the 
Elixir from the said receipt, and sold it there dtiring nia life. Those 
who know it, will believe wimt I declare ; and those who do not* 
mav be convinced that I am no comitorleit, by the colour, taste, smell, 
and operation of my Elixir. To be had at the Hand and Ten, Maiden- 
Lane, Covent .Ottrden,” ■ ' „ 

WHIM, 

This v?as a tea garden, situated, after passing over a wooden bridge 
on the left, previous to entering the long avenue, the coach way to where 
Eanelagh once stood. This place was much freijiuented, from its no%^eity, 
being an inducement to allure the curious, by its amusing deceptions, 
particularly on their first appearance there. Here %vas a large garden, in 
ditferent parts of which were recesses ; and if treading on a spring, taking 
von by surprise, up started dilterent hgures, some ugly enough to frighten 
you — a haiiec|uin, a Mother Shipton, or some terrilic animal, in a large 
piece of water, facing the tea alcoves, large lish or mermaids, were show- 
ing themselves above the surface. This queer speotacie was hrst kept by 
a famous mechanist, who had been employed at one of the winter 
theatres, there being then two.” — Angelo’s Fte Wie or Tabk Tidk^ p, 1116.' 

Horace Walpole, more than once alludes to this place of entc*rtamment 
in Ms Letters; and in 1755 a 4to, satirical tract appared entitltd 
Ulam i or a Sure Gtmde to the Gefdr^f ami oikir ' 

Fmment PewfiSf in this Metropolis* 

4^KCB0TK llKnAflTE TO THE MASIED EXECOTIOJIEE OP CHAKLE8 I. 

It is universally known, that, at tire execution of Charles L, % 
man in a viiKor performed the office of executioner. This circuinstaaoe 
has given rise to a variety of conjectures and aeooimte. In tire Gentie- 
man’s Magazine for November, 1767, and January, 1768, are acotmnii 
of one William Walker, who is said to be the executioner. In the same 
magazine for June, 1784, it is supposed to be a Kichard Brandon, of 
wdiom a long account is copied from an Exeter iiewspaper. But William 
Lilly, in Ids “ History of his Life and Times,” has the foUowlBg remark- 
able passage Many have curiously inquired who it was that cut off 
his [the king’s] head : I have no perimssion to speak of such thiiigs : only 
thus much 1 say, he that did it is as valiant and resolute a man as livesj 
and one of a competent fortune.” To clear up tlxis passage, we shall 
present our readers with Lilly’s examination (as related by Hmseli) 
before the first parliament of King Charles IL in lune, 1660. 

^ At my first apparanoe, many of the young membere affronted 'im; 
higMy, and demanded several scurrilous questions, Mr* Weston h«W. a’ 
paper before his mouth ; bade me answer nobody but Mr. JPiiiin ; , I 
obeyed Ms command, ^d saved myself much trouble thereby, and wa^; 
Mr. Prian put any difficult or doubtful query unto me, lir# Wiftoil 
firwapted mo with a it questlonu At l«t, after almost oire § 
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tugging, I desired to be fully beard what I could say as to the person 
tbat cut Charles L^s head off. Liberty being given me to speak, 1 
related wlmt follows, viz. : — 

**That the next Sunday but one after Charles I. was beheaded, 
Eobert Spavin, Secretary to Lieutenant-General Cromwell at that time, 
invited himself to dine with me, and brought Anthony Pearson, and 
several others, along wdth him to dinner. That their principal discourse 
dd dinner-time was only who it was that beheaded the king ; one said it 
was the common hangman; another, Hugh Peters; others were also 
nominated ; but none concluded. Robert Spavin, so soon as dinner was 
done, took me by the hand, and carried me to the south window : saith 
he, ‘ These are all mistaken ; they have not named the man that did the 
fact; it was Lieutenant-Colonel Joice. I was in the room when he fitted 
himself for the w^ork, stood behind him when he did it ; when done, went 
in with him again. There is no man knows this but my master, viz., 
Cromwell, Commissary Iretoii, and myself.’ — * Doth Mr. Rushworth 
know it ?’ saith T. — ‘ No, he doth not know it, saith Spavin. The same 
thing Spavin since has often related to me when we were alone.” 

WHIPPIKG PRESONEES. 

Mr. Ellesdon, Mayor of Lyme, in 1595, paid for — 

«. d. 

Four yards of canvas to make a coat to whip the rogues in . 3 0 

Making the same 0 6 

Whipping of tJiree of the ship boys for stealing of Mr. 

Hassard’s salmon fish in the Cobb , , . . . 10 

(N.B. — Salmon was plentiful in the west at this epoch.) 

The charge of fourpence made for whipping a boy continued for many 
years the same. The whipping of a woman who was a stranger was 
little more costly; but the iniiicting such a punishment upon a towns- 
woman was remunerated at a higher rate, as may well be supposed, 
from a consideration of several eircumstanees. To take a violent, noisy 
woman from her chamber, tie madam to the tumbrel and whip her round 
the town, was an undertaking that demanded assistance and protection 
to the ofiieial or hireling that wuelded the thong. In the Town Aceompt 
Book are found such entries as those which are given in illustration : — 

1625. For vrliipping William Wynter’s boy • . . .04 

„ Agnes Abbott twice . , . . 2 4 

"•644. Raid two soldiers to attend the whipping of a woman . 2 6 
Raid to whipping four women . . . ,40 

THE IKiaiTITIES OP THE SLAVE TEADE. 

We may form some idea of the temptations which the trade in human 
Mhm held out, even to people who held an honourable position in the 
world, from the fact that the captain of a frigate, within a few 
years before the slave trade was abolished, was known to purchase 
slaves in the West India market, have them entered as able seamen, and 
oompel the artificers to teach them a trade ; so that when the ship 
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fetttfned etoli was soH at a high rata as a Taluahle piece of pro|)arly*, 
The worst, howeTer, has to ba told. Upon Bailing from PortsmoiiTO^ 
soma of the best mm ware sent, away npon diitt in a ship^s boat, in 
order that they might be returned nm/* by wlncli they lost pay and 
clothes, but made room for the negroes lately kidnapped, who %TOre 
entered, though ‘they did no work for the ship, as able seamen! We 
have all heard of a naval officer who had his pocket picked at a West- 
minster election, and who openly professed his vow, whicli lie rigidly 
performed, of dogging every Londoner that joined his ship for this act. 
Tills, it is said, wrns no idle vow! 

DISCOVERY OR tWB BODY OF CAKDl’K THE OREAT. 

la June 1766, some workmen who were repairhig 'Winehc'ster Cathe- 
dral discovered a momimexit, wherein was eoiitaiiii’d the liodv of King 
Canute. It was remarkably fresh, had a wrt -a th ruinid the head, and 
several other ornaments of gold and silver hantlh. (hi his ihiger %vas a 
ring, in which was set a large and remarkably ^ line stone; and in one of 
his hands a silver penny. Ardimdafim, vuL iii. ^ Ike penny found in 
the hand is a singular hlstance of a coiitinuani'e of the pagan eustoin of 
always providing the dead with money to pay Charon, 

M.F.hs AKD MAYORS ElllTATEERS. 

William Morfote, who represented Winehelsea in I^arliameEt in 142S, 
was a privateer with a lumdrod men under him. ^ He lojind it iiecessaiy 
to obtain the king’s pardon in l-Eld, hy the atlviei* t*f Frirliniiient, there 
being a legtil difficulty about his having hiokefi prison at Hovit Castle. 

Two nierehants of Sherborne in Horsetsldre were roldiejt of tlieir cargo, 
worth £H0, A.D. 1322, by Kobert de Hattyle. 1 hih tfunsiietion did not 
lose him the good opinion tjf Ids townsmen, who rhoho him Mayor of 
"W inehelsea a ffiw* years later. 

AWEm'E IXVASrOY OF UlKI.^NO. 

The Algerines landed in Ireland in 1627, killed dD persons, tnd 
carried olf about 406 into slavery, tbie vchsoI ea|»!ure«| by them wte 
wrnrih X261h000. They made purchases of sIor'h and profusions they 
wanted in the western parts of Irciland by lialtiim^re, and in 16SI 
carried olf 100 captives from that town, they landed 1 heir poor cap- 
tives at liochelle, and marched them in chains to MjirseilloH. Xwenly* 
SIX cdiildren are said to have been carried oil* at out? tiim? from CornwalL 
In 1633, Lord Wentworth, appointed lord deputy of Ireland, naaeii 
noted pirate vessels offi the coast of Irelancl and their eapliires. Persons 
in their wills used to leave sums of money for redeeming weE-knowip 
captives from bondage in Algiers and other places, 

YVILLIAH JOT, .THE EKSUSH SAMPSON, 

WiUiam Joy wms a native of Kent, and born May 2, 1675, at St. Law* 
renee, a small village one mile from ilamsgate, iii ilie Isle of Thanet 
When very young, he distinguished himself among liis juvemla com- 
panions and playmates, by Ms amazing superiotity in strength, over am 
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antagotiist tliat dare to come in competition with his power, whether in 
play or earnest about twenty-four years of age, he hrst began 

to exhibit in public his astonishing feats, in a display of personal prowess 
iiiferior to none but the Hebrew champion recorded in holy writ Among 



• many other of this man’s extraordinary performances may be recorded . : — 
1. A strong horse, urged by the whip to escape his powerful i-ein, is 
restrained and kept from escape solely by the check of Ms pnll, aided by 
z strong rope, and this without any stay or support whatever* 2* Seated 
upon a stool, with his legs horizontally elevated, solely by muscular 
power, he jumps clearly from Ms seat# 3 To prove flio agility and 
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joints he nliioes a dass of vdne on tfio sole of Ins foot, 
S fSilec?r^Sl,^Kthe^k.ast bonding of b;s hoad or Wy 
Sts^TSs to his mouth, and drinks the contonte. turmug his foot 
S toth^hmd^ to accommodate his draught. 4 . Aukd by a strong 
SorKirdle, or bolt, and supporting hirast-U bv pressing his arms on a 
miiUnfl- Sie lifts from the ground a stwui ol tV onornums weight of 
2 240 ^bs. 5 . A rope fastened to a nrall, which had horne :i,o 00 lbs. wcidit, 
^thout ei 4 ig way, is broke asunder by his uniawng strength. The 
SS omfs min attracted the curiositv of King W illmrn 111 ,, Wore 
whom Im exhibited at Kensington Palace ; likewise beloK tosuge, l «nce 
wiiom EC. exiuui^u ^rmsnrt the i’riuee^H, uit^TWiirds C^uwtt Aaai\ 

..jk ti,. 11 ,,. of Eujtod, 

He also went tlirough a regular course o! perlnriiianu's at the Uukt » 
Theatre, in Dorset-gardens, Salisl.urv-Hiiuare, which was attended by the 

&st Eohikty.aad geatry'; IE; the kingdom.. 

PEICE -OF SttE-LL-FISil ,IS 1675, , 

A biU for shell-tish enables us to 
Charles II.’s reign for these delicacies. Mr. M.iitir lucKci, major 

ofLyme, Dorset, paid for the judges, tor- ^ ,£110 0 

6 crabs Ill 

100 scallops . • * • 4 o 

SOO QFSters ■ • ■ ’ ‘ep'" n ' 

SOokages ... * * ^ ^ ^ 

£2 1 I) 

ElsmBtJXIKil 

The month of July 1738 afforded a singular p»}m!«r erplimion, ma- 

s £ fcUii « E.S'” kK 

had been placed unobserved near the^ sple-lKir j»! tlii I ourt u ■*^*^i* 

bench, M'Ltininster-hall, blew un during the Hih.-mii pr>w.aMimgB of the 

Cuurte of Justice asBcmbkd, ani scatter, da ! 7 i?dn «7 

irivinir notice, Umt on the last day »d H*n« the Acts ut i.nimmmj 
would be publicly burnt in the Imu, betww ii the h-mrs ut t welve ttd 
one at the Itoval Exchange, and at St. Margaret a hiil, which were |i« 
Gin Act, the Smuggling Act, the Mortmain Act, f ^ estminster Bndge 
<4 ml thpi Afit ior borrD’wiEff 6OO,0CM)jf, oB the SiEkiB_|( tuBd* 

^Jneof the bills was immediately emied to the 

sittiEgy who fouud it m mtoous Ebei, wad mmmmmied mo offtiinfj 

of a rewsxd to disooyar Ihs author. 

jWJra: BKS VACHBS* 

The Eauz des Taches/' which is commorff wppopd to he a siiife 
air, stands to Switeerlaud for a class of meloto» the litorad taeaMirif o 
wkich is cow-iOTS. The Germaa word is AKreitoi-*rows of mwu. I1 
Sw ito orimT^m the maimer the oows march home along tht Alpiti 
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along in Indian file, obedient to the call.- From its association it alwaya 
creates home-sickness in a Swiss mountaineer, when he hears it in a 
foreign land, it is said, these melodies are prohibited in the Swiss 
regiments attached to the French army, because it produces so many 
desertions. One of the Ranz des Yaches ” brings back to his imagina- 
tion his Alpine cottage — the green pasturage — the bleating of his moun- 
tain goats — the voices of the milk-maids, and all the sweetness and in- 
nocence of a pastoral life ; till his heart turns with a sad yearning to the 
haunts of his childhood, and the spot of his early dreams and early happiness. 

The Swiss retain their old fondness for rilie-shooting, and there is 
annually a grand rifie match at some of the large towns, made up of the 
ijcst marksmen in all Switzerland. There are also yearly contests in 
^\’Testl^ng, called Zwing Feste^ the most distinguished wrestlers at which 
are from XJnterwalden, Appenzel, and Berne. 

MONSOONS. 

These are periodical winds which blow over the Indian Ocean, be- 
tween Africa and Hindustan for nearly six months from the north-east, 
and during an ejiual period from the south-west. The region of the 
monsoons lies a little to the north of the northern border of the trade- 
winds, and they blow wdtb the greatest force and with most regularity 
between the eastern coast of Africa and Hindustan. When the sun is 
in the southern hemisphere a north-east wind, and when, it is in the 
northern hemisphere, a south-west wind blows over this sea. The north- 
east monsoon blows from November to March. It extends one or two 
degrees sontli of the equator. It becomes regular near the coasts of 
Africa sooner than in the middle of the sea, and near the equator sooner 
than in the vicinity of the coasts of Arabia, This wind brings rain on 
the eastern coasts of Africa. The south-west monsoon does not extend 
south of the equator, but usually begins a short distance north of it. It 
blows from the latter end of April to the middle of October. Along the 
coast of Africa, it ap]>ears at the end of March ; but along the coast of 
Malabar, not before the middle of April ; it ceases, however, sooner in 
the former than in the latter region. The rainy season on the west coast 
of Hindustan commences with the first approach of the south-west mon- 
soon. The monsoons prevail also on the seas between Australi a and China. 

The efiect of the straggle which precedes the change in the direction 
of the wind in this part of the world is thus described in “ Forbes’s 
Oriental Memoirs.” The author was encamped with the English troops : 

The shades of evening approached as we reached the ground, and 
just as the encampment was completed, the atmosphere grew suddenly 
dark, the heat became oppressive, and an unusual stillness presaged the 
immediate setting-in of the monsoon. The whole appearance of external 
nature resembled those solemn preludes to earthquakes and hurricanes iii 
’the West Indies, from which the East in general is providentiany 
We were allowed very little time for conjecture. In a few minutes the 
bnwt over us. I had witnessed seventeen monsoons m 
itwassed them all in its awful appearance and dreadful 
^ in a low situation on the borders of a lake formed ’to 
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iM 9wmmihig wal^, w& fmni in a few m & 

iiqiiid flmn ; temt-pka way in a loose soil— tlie tents fell d«wE— 
and left the wbola amj expensed to the eontendmg alemente. It reqniwa 
a Ikeiy ima^nation to iK?noeiTa the sitiiatioa of a hwndred thousand 
nnman beings of every daeorsption, with wore than two liniidM thoftsaai 
elephants, eamels, hows, and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by* ili» 
dreadful stem in a strange oonBtrr, without any knowledge of hi|h m 
low ground, the whole Mag oovered by an iinmeafte lake, and surrmmded 
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by thick darkness, wM® rendered it impossible for ns to distinguisb a 
single obieet except sneh as the vivid glare of tlie lightning occiisfon^j 
displayed in hornble forms. Mo languiige can adeqiiatelj describe tii 
wreck of a large eddampment^ thus mstantaneousiy destroyed, and 
covered with water, amid me cries of oM men and hefplesa women, ter- 
rified by the piercing shrieks of their expiring cliilclrea, unable to afford 
them rebel During this dreadful night more than two hnadred per»nfc 
and three iionsaad eattie .wished miserablr. and the morninir dAwik 
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xonjsiTAL iiOcmTs: eoe satie© peatebs. 

Francis Atkins was porter at the palace gate, at Salisbury, from the 
lime of Bishop Burnet to the period of Ms death in 1761, at the age of 
104 years. It was Ms office every night to wind up the clock, wM<m he 
was capaMe of performing regularly till within a year of his decease^ 
though on the summit of the palace. In ascending the lofty Bight cf 
stairs, he usuaHy made a halt at a particular place and said Ms evening 
prayers. He lived a regular and temperate life, and took a great deal of 
exercise ; he walked well, and carried his frame upright and well balanced 
to the last. 

BILLY 13Sr THE SALT BOX. 

Political caricatures are generally well worth preserving, they fami- 
liarize us with the features and peculiarities of celebrated men, and they 
tell us what was the popular feeMng of the day* We regret that in 
general they are too large for 
our pages, but now and then we 
meet with a small one wMch 
we are glad to present to our 
readers, 

Mr. Pitt’s budget of 1805 was 
not allowed to pass without 
severe remarks, and a hea^dly 
increased duty on salt excited 
general dissatisfaction. People 
said that the grand contriver of 
tees , had visited every comer 
of the house above stairs, and that he had now descended into the 
kitchen ; and the annexed caricature, by Gilray, which was published 
at tMs period, represents the premier akrming the poor cook by popping 
his head out of the salt-box, with the unexpected salutation — ** How 
do you do, cookey The person thus apostropMsed cries out in con- 
sternation, Cp’se the fellow, how he has frightened me ! — I think, on 
my heart, he is getting in everywhere! — ^who the deuce would hay© 
thought of iinding him in the salt-box P’ 

BAYUEEOirS EEAT. 

An extraordinary instance of the rash feats wMch men with cool heads 
.and courageous hearts wili sometimes perform, was witnessed at Notting- 
ham on January 22, 1789,^ — The vane at the top of St. Peter’s spire, which 
was placed there in 1735, and measured thirty-three inches in length, 
Laving become insecure, the parish officers agreed with Mr. Robert 
Wooton, of Kegworth, to take it down and reinstate it. 

This ven^ .nrous man, henceforth known as ** the steeple dimhery^* com- 
m^ced Ms undertaking by placing a ladder against the steeple, and 
jsecnring it to the wall with tenters : he then mounted that with another 
on Ms shoulder, wMoh he fastened above it in like manner ; and so on 
h© reached the top. To prevent himself falling, bye was girded 
round..wlth belts, wMch he connected with the lalaers by means of 
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pa and composure, not showing the least sign of tbnidti j . The 
the^ ship the admiral had in the Mediterranean, was riding at 
iaoorings in the harbour, and about half an hour before he suffered, 
^roke her mooring chain, and only held by her bridle, which is 
id on as a wonderful incident by people who do not consider the 
wind at that 

EXTEAOBMRARY TREE, 

le Samoan group of islands in the South Sea lies between the lati- 
I of 13® 30' and 14® 30' S, and the longitudes of 168® and 173® W. 
mxe of these islands there is a most remarkable tree which well de* 
m a place in our roll of extraordinary productions* It is a species of. 
an {Ficus religiosa)^ and is called by the natives Ohwa. Onr sket**' 


stair 
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to the] 
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well- kEowa; it was' brou^kt OYar*‘irom Hoilaad, ia some LeYtal 
goodsj about tbe dose of tbe Year 1664 : its progess wm arrested, ia 
a great degree, by a bard frost wbieb set ia ia the wiater; bat 
as tbe sprmg of 1665 advanced, its vinileEce advanced. Mfeetol 
bouses were slut up and red crosses painted oa tbe doors, with tMs in- 
scriptioa, ** Lord have mercy upon us.” Persona goiag^ to market took 
tiie meat off tbe books tbemselves, for their own security, md for the 
Buteherh^ dropped their money into pans of vinegar ; for it was aupposed 
that even their provisions were tainted wth tbe iiifeetion. In tbe 
months of August and September the greatest mortality occurred ; for the 
deaths of one week have been estimated at ^,600 1 It may be supposed, 
that no gre'at accuracy existed in the llegisters, to afford a correct esti- 
mate ; for, in the parish of Stepney, it is said they lost, within the year, 
116 sextons, grave-diggers and their assistants ; and, as the disorder 
advanced, the churchyards were incapable of holding more bodies, and 
large pits were therefore dug in several parts, to which the dead ivere 
brought by cartloads, collected by the ringing of a beU and the mournful 
cry of * ‘ Bring out your dead.” Add to this, that these carts worked in the 
night, and no exact account was kept, as the clerks and sextons were 
averse to a duty exposing them to such dangerous consequences, and 
often carried off before such accounts as they had taken were delivered 
ia. All the shops were shut up, gra^s grew in the most public streete, 
until about December 1665, when the plague abated, and the citkens 
who had left their abodes for the country, crowdt4 back again to their 
residences. The computation is, that this horrible disease carried off 
100,000 persons in London: it is singular, that the only parish quit# 
exempt from infection was St. John the Evangelist, in Walling Stareeto 

IJUSfBSLIF AT COltEBIlOO'K, SHEOPS3IIE1. 

A most remarkable circumstance happened there in the monilug of the 
1i7th of May, 1773, about four o’clock. Near 4,000 yards from me river 
Severn stood a house, where a family dwelt ; the man got up about tliree 
o’clock, heard a rumbiing noise, and felt tlie gromui shake under kiin, on 
which he called up Ms family. They peretived the grimiul begin to 
move, but knew not wMch way to run ; however, they providentially 
and wonderfully escaped, by taking an immtidiate liight, for just as tliey 
got to an adjacent, wood, the ground they had left separaied from that oh 
wMch they stood. They tirst observed a small crack in the ground about 
four or five inches wide, and a field that was sown with oats to heave up 
and roll about Mke waves of water ; the trees moved as blown witli 
wind, but the air was calm and serene ; , the Severn (i,n which at that 
time was a considerable fiood) was agitated veiy much, and the current 
•eemed to run upwards. They perceived a great crack run very qiilek 
up the ground from the river. Immediately about thirty acres of land, 
with the hedges and trees standing (except a few that were overturned), 
moved with'jgreat force and awiftness towards the* Severn, attended witli 
great and uncommon noise, compared to a large fiock of sheep riiim,ing 
gwiftiy. That part of the knd next the river was a mbH w«K>d,, lew 
than two aferes, ia wMoh grew -twenty large oaks; a. few of them w«w 
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tldnown ioTOj^ and as many more were mdeMiiiied aad over-tamed; 
mne left leaaixig, the rmt upright, as if sever disturbed. The wood wai 
pushed with suoi velocity iato the obaauel of the Severn (wMeb at that 
time was remarkably deep), ^ that it forced the waters up in coluimis a 
-considerable^ height, like mighty fountains, and drove the bed of the 
liver before it on the opposite shore, many feet above the surface of the 
water, where it lodged, as did one side oi the wood ; the current being 
instantly stopped, occasioned a great inundation above, and so sudden a 
fall below, that many fish were left on drv land, and several barges were 
heeled over, and when the stream came down were sunk, but. none were 
damaged above. The river soon took its course over a large meadow 
that was opposite the small wood, and in three days wore a navigahlt, 
channel through the meadow* A turnpilte road was moved more than 
thirty yards irom its former situation, and to all appearance rendered for 
ever impassable. A bam was carried about the same distance, and left 
as a heap of rubbish in a large chasm ; the house received but little 
damage, A hedge that was joined to the garden was removed about 
hfty yards, A great part of the land was in confused heaps, full of 
cracks, from four inches to more than a yard wide. Several very long 
and deep chasms were formed in the upper part of the land, from about 
fourteen to upwards of thirty yards wide, in which were many pyramids 
of earth standing, with the green turf remaining on the tops of some of 
them. Hollows irere raised into mounts, and mounts reduced iato 
bollows. Less than a quaiier of an hour completed this dreadful scene. 

cmirous custom at steasbotjeg. 

At Strasbourg they show a large French horn, whose history is as fol- 
lows About 400 years ago, the Jew's formed -a conspiracy to betray the 
city, and with tMs identical horn they intended to give tlie enemy .notioe 
when to attack. 

The plot, however, was discovered ; many of the Jews were burnt alive, 
the rest were plundered of their money and elects, and banished the 
town; and this horn ^is stuuidiHl twice every night from the battlements 
of the stople ill gratitude for the deliverance. 

The Jews deny the fact of this story, es:cept the murdering and pillag- 
ing their countrymen. They say tlie whole story is fabricated to fiirniah 
-a pretext for these robberies and* murders, and assert that the steeple of 
Strasbourg, as has been said of the Monument of London,— 

** Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies/' ' ' 

DOWjr AMOXG THE BEAB MEE, 

The following is an extraordinary instance of the recklessness of 
mEors when in the pursuit of what they call pleasure. In the year 
1779, a Mr. Constable, of Woolwich, passing mrough the chiirchyfird 
there at midnight, heard people singing jovially. At trst he thought 
they were in the church, but the doors were locked, and It was aE sEent 
there on looking about he found some drunken sailors who had got 
into a large family vmiiit, and were regaling with bread, tobacco, 
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jmd strong beer* They belonged to the Bobnst, man of war^ and Imving 
tesuked to spend a jolly niglit on shore, had kept it up in a neighbouring 
alehouse tiE the landlord turned them out, and then they eaine here to 
hiiish their eTening. They had opened some of the coffins in their dare- 
devil drunkemress and crammed the mouth of one of the bodies wth 
hrcacl, and cheese, and beer* Constable, with mueli dtilleulty, prevailed 
on them to return to the ship. In their way one fell down in the mud, 
and was suibeated, as much from drunkenness as the real clanger. The 
comrades took him on their shoulders, and carried him back to sleep ia 
•ompany with the honest gentlemen with whom he had passed the 
wening. ’ 


CfHAXR BEOUGHX OTBB TO AME.BICA BT THE MAYEXOWEE BY THE 
P1E0EXM lATHEES. , 



4 HABMEESS EOCEHTEIC* 

The annexed cut represents a singular character who was wel known 
about the year in the .sauthem part of the county of Cumberland* 
Her appewaace is thus d©8f,dbed by a mrrmponimt of the GeatleiMnV 
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Magaame of that date Though i have seen her at various times, and 
frequently eonversed with her, for these 20 years, I have never been 
able to learn any partioulars respecting her lamily, Mends, or name 
The eotmtry people know her by the appellation of Jenny Barney, from 
the maimer, 1 presume, in which sU. used to mend her clothes. Her 
present garb is entirely of her own manufacture. She collects the small 
parcels of wool which lie about the helds in sheep farms, spins it on a 
rock and spindle of her own making ; and as she cannot find any other 


met tod of making the yarn into cloth, she knits it on wooden needlea, 
and by that means procures a warm comfortable dress. In the lifetm© 
of tlift late Charles Lutwidge, Esq., of Holm Rook, she took possession 
of an old cottage, or rather cow-house, on Ms estate, in wMch^she has 
evc?i since been, suffered to continue. Her inteEects seem at certain times 
greadj deranged, but her actions are harmless, and her language iu- 
olfeiisiv©. On that score she is caressed by all the villagers, who supply 
her \fitli. eatables, '4c., for money she utteny, refuses. She seems a person 
a her lucid interrala, of much shrewdness, "and' her undewtandiag r 
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ftboTO tlie i 5 omiiioa level. Tliis lias also beea Improved by t, tele*' »tiit 
education. Her appearance bas beea mueb tbe same for tbeae 20 year% 
»0 that sbe must now be neaxiy 90 years of age ; but of tMs, as weE m 
ber famEy aad name, she is always silent. Sie seems to bave ebosen out 
tbe spot where sbe now lives, to pass the remaincier of ber days unbnown 
to ber friends, and in a great measure from a distaste of a wicked world* 
to * prepare berseE,’ as sbe often in ber quiet hours says, ^ for abetter/ ** 

mE EtrLOTG msioK* 

A remarkable instance of the irresistible strength of the ruling passion 
was to be seen a few years ago in a Londoner, who bad kept are tail 
spirit-shop, and retired into the adjoining county when be bad made a 
fortune, to enjoy himself. This man used to amuse himself by having 
one puncheon tilled with water, and measuring it oif by pints into 
another. There was also another retired cit who used every day to 
angle in his round wash-hand-basin sized fish-pond for gold-fish. One 
hsh he knew, because it had once lost its eye in being caught — and 
he used to say ** Confound that fellow, this* is the fifth, sixth, &c., 
time that I haW caught him this season.’* It used to provoke him. 

rHTEEESTDre EEPOET WEITXEV BY SIE. CHEISTOPH’BE WBEH. " 

In the history of public buildings and monuments, it is always curious 
to note the original plans of those who designed them, and to mark the 
different proposals and suggestions which were taken into consideration. 
On this account our readers will no doubt be gratified by perusing the 
foEowing Report of Sir Christopher Wren, on the ornament wdiich it 
would, in his opinion, be most desirable to place on summit of the Monu- 
ment, on Fish Street-hiE, The Report was drawn up for the use of 
the Committee of City Lands ; — 

** In pursuance of an Order of the Comittee for City Landes, I dot 
heerwith ofier the several designes which some inonthes since I showed 
His for Ms approbation ; w^ho vran then pleased to tliinke a laigt 
BaE of metail, gilt, would bo most agreeable, in regard it 'would give an 
Ornament to the Tow at a very great distance ; not that His dis- 
liked a statue ; and if any^ proposaE of this sort be more accjoptable te 
the City, I sbaE most readily represent the same to His 

** I cannot but comend a large Statue, as carrying miieb dignitie with 
it, and that would be more valewable in the eyes of Forreiners and 
steangers. It hath been proposed to cast such a one in Brasse, of 12 
foot high for £1,000. I hope (if it be aEowed) wee may find those who 
wiE cast a figure for that mony of 15 foot high, wifi suit the great- 
noftse of the nlEar, & is (as I take it) the largest at at this day extant, 
and Ms would undoubtedly ' be the noblest finlsMng that caii*be found 
answerable to soe goodly a worke in aE men’s Judgements, 

A Ball of Copper, 9 foot diameter, cast in severaE peeces with the 
Flames and gEt, may weE be don 'with the iron worke and fixing for 
3501b., and mis wiE, be most acceptable of any tMng inferior to a statue, 
by reason of the good appearance at distance, and hms.nm om may goi 
up Into it, 4 upon occasion wm it for fireworkesw 
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A Pteaix vrm at first tbouglit of, & is the ornament in the wooden 
modell of the piiar I caused to be made before it was begun ; but 
upon second thoughtes I rejected it, because it will be costly, mot easily 
undertstood at that highth, and worse understood at a mstance, and 
lastly dangerous, by reason of the sayle, the spread winges will carry 
winds,. , • 

The Belcony must be made of substantial well forged worke, there 
being noe need at that distance of filed worke, and. I suppose (for I 
cannot exactly guesse the weigh) it may be well performed and fixed ac- 
cording to a good designe for fourscore & ten poundes, including painting, 
Ail W** is litmbly subioaitted to your consideration. 

July 28, lets. Chk. Ween/’ 

CHANGE OE SEX. 

Connected with the plumage of birds is an extraordinary problem 
which has baffled all research, and towards the solution of which not the 
slightest approach has been made. Among certain of the gallinaceous 
birds, and it has been observed in no other fanaily, the females ocea- 
sionallr assume the male plumage. Among pheasants in a wild state, 
the hen thus metamorphosed, assumes with the livery a disposition to 
war with her race, but in confinement she is spurned and bufieted 
by the rest. From wh& took plar <4 in a hen pheasant in the possession 
of a lady, a fri6?^d of the late '^ir .^sepn Banks, it would seem probable 
that this change arisen from «ome alteration in the temperament at a 
late period of the animaPs life. This lady had paid particular attention 
to the breeding of peasants. One of the hens, after having produced 
several broods, moulted, and the succeeding feathers were exactly those 
of a cock. This animaJ never afterwards laid an egg. The pea-hen, 
has sometimes been known to take the plumage ol the cock bird. Lady 
Tynte had a favourite pes^rxjii, vdiich at eight several times produced 
cfiieks. Having moulted whe^i about eleven years old, the lady and 
her family were astonished by her displaying the feathers peculiar to 
the otlu;r' sex, and appearing *like a pied" peacock. In this process the 
tail, which was like that of the cock, first* appeared, in the following 
year she moulted again, and produced .similar feathers. In third year- 
she did the same, and then had also spurs resembling those of the cuek. 
The bird never teed tMs change of her plumage. 

TILPUEY EOBT. 

The chief fame of Tilbury rests on the formation of the camp here, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabetli, to defend London against the Spanish in- 
vasion. Although it is unnecessaiy to recount the weil-knowm eircimi- 
stanoes wdiich led to the formation of the Tilbury camp, it may not^be 
out of place to give the famous speech of Queen Elizabeth on the occasion 
of her visit : — 

“ My loving People,*— We have been persuaded by some that are care- 
ful of our safety, to teke heed how' we trust ourselves to armed muMtiidi^p 
for fear of treachery ; but assure you I do not -desire to live to disferuRi 
my faithful and loving people. Let tyrants fear. 1 have always so be- 
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ftbove tlie conamoa level, fbis liasaljio bcea liy t 

edacatioa. Her ap|>earaDiea has hem tmth the for imm 2§ 
so that she mast aow be aeariy 90 jcam of ^ ; bat of iMs, m well ti 
her family and name, she is always siieiiL She seesias t« have ihmtn out 
the spot where 4it now lives, to pass the remmuhr of tier days itakaown 
m her friends, and in a great mtmme friim a diHtas!*.* of a wicked world, 
to * prepare herself,’ as she often in her fpiict liomra »aji, * for & better.’ 

•THB EnilJCG FASSICIK. 

A remarkable instanee of the Irresistible strength of the ruling pasrioa 
was to be seen a few years ago in a who had kept are tall 

spirit-shop, and retired into the adjojiiiiit? county when hv luwi imwie a 
lortnne, to enjoy himself. This man to amuho hiiiiMdf bv iuiving 
one pimeheon tilled with -water, and iiieasuring it off by pints into 
another. There wms -also' . another retired oil who used everyday to 
angle in his round wash-hand-basin sizeci iisli-|icuid for gold-iish. “One 
fish he knew, beeause if had mice lost its eye in being caiight“-aiid 
he used to say ** Confound that Mlow% this* is thci liftli, sixth, d:e,, 
time that I have caught him tills season**’ It used to provoke him. 

TEXlElSTDrO EEPOET W1IITXE5? BV SIE CIIEISXOFITKE WEEST. 

In the history of public buildings and incmumcnta, it Is- always ciirioiig 
to note the original plans of those who designed theiii, and U mark the 
di.fierent proposals and suggestions which were taken into efinsiilerfttioB. 
On this account our readers will no doubt ho gratified by ficriiRing the 
following Report of Sir Christopher Wren, on the ornaiiieiit wlnf!h It 
would, in Ms opinion, be most desirable to |>laoe on Huirnuitof the Monu- 
ment, on Fish Street-ME. The was drawn up fur the iiBe of 

the Committee of City Lands 

** la pursuance of an Ordt?r of the Comittoe for City Limcles, I doe 
beer with oiler ^ the several designer whirh fiome monthes «i«w I showed 
for his approbation ; who was then phmed to tliiiike a krg« 
Ball of metall, gilt, would be most agreealile, in regiird ii would gi%%‘ as 
Ornament to the Town at a very great distance ; lud tliai His M*"*. dis- 
liked a statue ; and if any proposall of this sort Iw iiicire acevplAbl® to 
the City, J shaE most readily represent the mme U liis 

cannot but comend a Tiarge Stetut, m carrying mueh digiiitie with 
it, and that would be more' %'alvwable in the eyes of Furreiners and 
strangers. It hath been proposed to east Bticli a one in Brawe, of 12 
foot high for £1,1)00. I hope (if it be ailowred) w« niav find tliose who 
wiE east a figure for that mony of 15 fool hlgh| wdfl suit the gxett- 
iioftse of the pOiar, & is (as I take it) the largest at at this day extant, 
and this would undoubtedly be the noblest finishing tli.at caa*be found 
answerable to soe goodly a worke in aE men’s judgements, 

A Ban of Copper, 9 foot diameter, cast in severaE peeces wdth the 
Flames and gilt, may weE be don writh the iron worke and fixing for 
3501b., and this wiE be mostaea^ptable of any tMng inferior to a stotuti 
by reason of the good appearance at distance, and betsmae oat may got 
up iato it, d: upon oocuMaon use it for ftreworkoi. 
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“ A Phoenix ms at first thought of, & is the ornament in the wooden 
fflodell of tlie pilar I cpsed to be made before it was begun ; hut 
upon second thoughtes I rejected it, because it will be costly, mot easily 
undertstood at that Mghth, and worse understood at a distance, anS 
lastly dangerous, by reason of the sayle, the spread wioges will carry 
in, the winds. 

^"‘The Beieony must be made of substantial well forged worke, there 
being noe need at that distance of filed worke, and I suppose (for I 
cannot exactly guesse the weigh) it may be weB performed and fixed ae* 
cording to a good designe for fourscore ten poundes, including painting, 
Ail is huiably submitted to your consideration. 

«Juiy 28, 1675, **Che. 

■ CHAKOE OF SEX. 

Connected "with the plumage of birds is an extraordinary problem 
whicl\ has baffled all research, and towards the solution of which not the 
sligiitest approach has been made. Among certain of the gallinaceous 
birds, and it has been observed in no other family, the females occa- 
sionally assume the male plumage. Among pheasants in a r^ild state, 
the hen thus metamorphosed, assumes with the livery a disposition to 
war with her ovfc.- race, but in confinement she is spurned and bufieted 
by the rest. From wh& took plar«i in a hen pheasant in the possession 
of a lad)^, a frie^sd of the late '^ir ,^sepn Banks, it would seem probable 
that this change aiiscisr from »ome a teration in the temperament at a 
late period of the animaPs life. This Hady had paid particular attention, 
to breeding of peasants. One of the hens, after having produced 
several broods, paouited, and the succeeding feathers were exactly those 
of a cock. This anima! never afterwards laid an egg. The pea-hen, 
lias sometimes been known to take the plumage of the cock bird. Lady 
Tynto had a favourite pe3-"\2ii, which at eight several times prcdueel 
cliicfks. ^ Having moulted about eleven years old, the lady and 

tier family were* astonished by her displaying the feathers peculiar to 
the other sex, and appearing* like a pied peacock. In this process the 
tail, whleli wais like that of the coek, first* appeared. In tlie toliowing 
your she immlti'd again, and produced -similar feathers. In third year 
she did the hiime, and then had also spurs resembling those of the cock.’ 
Tiie bird never bred afe’** this change of her plumage. 

mBUBY FOET, ' 

The chief fame of Tilbury rests on the formation of the camp here,^ in, 
the reign of Clucon Elizabeth, to defend London against the Spanish in- 
vasion. Although it is unnecessary to recount the w- ell-known circiim.- 
staaees wiiicli led to t,he formation of the Tilbury camp, it may not^be 
out of place to give the famous speech of Queen Elizabeth on the occasion 
of her \isit : — ’ 

My loving People,— »We have been persuaded by some that are^ care- 
ful of our safety, to take heed how vre trust oui'selves to armed multitiidc.'f 
for fear of treoehery ; kit assure you I do not deshe to Ih'e to distrast 
my iaitliM and loving people. Let tyrant® fear. 1 have always so be- 
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•istvdl mpelf tliat rnider 0od I hme placed my cliiefest and mf#- 

guard in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my subjects and thewfore I 
am come among you at this time, not as for mj recreation or s|wrt, but 
being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst 
yrjii all — to lay down for my Ood, and for my kingdom, and for my 
|«KjpIe, my honour and my blood even in the dust, I know that I have 
out the body of a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, 
i«d a king of England too ; and I think foul scorn that Pama or Spal% 
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amved at Tabury, orders were seat to the various shires to cause the 
troops m each to remam until tether notice ; and so great was the de- 
sire to meet the enemy, that one thousand men of Dorsetsliire offered £60<) 
>j 0 be allowed to march to the camp at Tilbury. 

The alarm ot the SpaDish mvasioa was, however, not the last to threaten 
the Londoners, and direct attention to Tilbury 
On the 8th of Jime, 1667, Ru^r, the Dutch admiral, sailed out of the 

Tv ® ® Thames, from whence 

he detached l ioe-Admiral Van Ghent, with seventeen of his lightest 
ships and some te-ships. Van Ghent in the same month sailed up the 
Medway, made himselt master of the fort of Sheerness, and, after burn- 
ing a mag^ine ot stores to the value of £40,000, blew up the fortiflea- 
tions.. This action alarmed the Ciiy of London ; 'so that to prevenS- 

Jar mi SC hi CT. Sfiwvo] -arovn oviv,!. A ^ 1 t ^ 
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carried away vdth them 

the hull of the teyal Charles, besides burning and damaging several 
1 A advanced as far as Upnor Castle, and burnt the 

Royal Oak, the ‘ Loyal London,” and the “ Great James.” ReLing 
that the whole Dutch fleet would sail to London Bridge, the citizens 
causedttenships to be sunk at Woolwich, and four at BlackwS! 
and platloims fjmiished with ^tillery to defend them were raised in 
several places. I he consternation was very great, and the complaints 
were no les-. so. It was openly said the king, out of avarice, had kept 
the money so generously gnven to him- to continue the war, and left has 
ships ^d subjects exposed to the insults of the enemy. After this ex- 
pioit, Ruytersaile^d to Portsmouth, with a design to bum the ships in 
that harbom- ; hut fanoi^ them seoiu-ed, he sailed to the west, and took 
some ships m iorbay. He then sailed eastward, beat the EnsW force 
before Harwich and chased a squadron of nineteen men-of-W, com- 
manded by bir Ed ward Spragg, who was obliged to retire into the Thames. 

f 1^6 coasts of England in a continual alarm all Julv 
till he received uews of the conclusion of peace. 

This during attack was no doubt the cause of Tilbuiw Fort being made 
to assume its present form. It is now a regular fortitication, and may he 
mstlv looked upon as the key to the City of London. The plan of the 
bmldmg was laid out by bir Martin Beckman, chief engineer to Charles II 
who also designed the works at Sheerness. The foundation is laid upon 
piles driven dowm, two on end of each other, tiH they were assured they 
were below the channel of the river, and that the piles, wrbieh were 
pointed with mon, entered into the solid chalk rock. On the land side 
the works are complete ; the bastions are faced' with brick. There is a 
double ditch, or moat, the innermost of which is 180 feet broad with a 
good counterscarp, and a covered way marked out with ravelks and 
tenailles. ^ ihero are some small brick redoubts ; the chief strength how- 
e\er, of this part of the fort consists in being able to lay the whole level 
under water, and, by that means, make it impossible for an enemy to 
msTj on approache*- that way. On the river side is a very strong oarto. 
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witli tlxe pictiires(g[ue water-gate shown in onr engraving in the middle. 
Before this curtain is a platform, in the place of a conntersoarp, on which 
are planted cannon of large size. These completely command the river, 
and would no doubt cripple the ships of an enemy attempting to pass in 
this direction, A few years ago there were placed on the platform 106 
cannon, carrying from 24 to 46 pounds each, besides smaller ones planted 
between them. The bastions and curtains are also planted with guns. 

The circular tower shown in the engraving was in existence in tiie 
time of Q,ueen Elizabeth, and was called the Block-house. 

m.mmQ tee changes. 

It is curious to note the number of changes which may be rung on 
different peals. The changes on seven bells are 5,040; on twelve 
479,001,600, wliich it would take ninety-one years to ring at the rate 
of two strokes in a second. The changes on fourteen bells could not be 
rung through at the same rate in less than 16,575 years : and iiponfour- 
and- twenty, they would require more than 117,000 billions of years. 

DISGKACEFUL STATE OF THE LONDON POLICE IN 1724., 

That notorious burglar, Jack Sheppard, finished his disgraceful career 
at Tyburn in the year 1724, and we notice the event, not with the view 
of detailing the disgusting particulars of an execution, but because the 
outrages which were allowed to take place after the dreadful scene was 
over, exhibit in a striking light the miserable police regiilations which 
existed at that period, and the manner in which the mob were allowed 
to have it nearly all their own wav. The Sheriff'^s ofdcers, aware 
of the person they had to contend with, thought it prudent to 
secure his hands on the morning of execution. This innovation 
produced the most violent resistance on Sheppard’s part; and the 
operation was performed by force. They then proceeded to search 
mm, and had reason to applaud their vigilance, for he had contrived to 
conceal a penknife in some part of his dress. . The ceremony of his 
departime from onr world passed withont disorder ; but, the instant the 
time expired for the suspension of the body, an undertaker, who had 
followed by his friends’ desire with a hearse and attendants, would Imve 
conveyed it to St. Sepulchre’s church-yard for interment ; but the mob, 
conceiving that surgeons had employed this imfortunate mim, proceeded 
to demolish the vehicle, and attack the sable dependants, who escaped 
with difficulty. They then seized the body, and, in the brutal manner 
common to those wretches, beat it from each to the other till it was 
covered with bruises and dirt, and till they reached Long-acre, where 
they deposited the miserable remains at a public-house called the Ba;rley- 
mow. After it had rested there a few hom*s the populace entered into 
an enquiry why they had contributed their assistance m bringing Shep- 
pard to Long-acre ; when they discovered they were duped by a bailiff', 
who was actually employed by the surgeons ; and that they had taken 
the corpse from a person really intending to bury it. The elucidation of 
their error exasperated them almost to phrensy, and a riot immediately 
ocnimenced, which threatened the most serious consequences. The in- 
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lial^itants apped to the police, and several magistrates attending, they 
were immediacy convinced the civil power was insufficient to resist the 
torrent of malie ready to hurst forth in acts of violence. They therefore 
sent to the Pace of Wales and the Savoy, requesting' detachments of 
the guards ; ho arriving, the ringleaders were secured, the body was 
given to a peion, a friend of Sheppard, and the mob dispersed to attend 
it to the gra'» at St. Martin’s in the fields, where it was deposited in an 
elm coffin, a ten o’clock the same night, under a guard of soldiers, and 
with the cernonies of the church, 

A TRIUMPH OF ElOIROr, 

After the ccession of Tippoo Saib to the throne of Mysore in 1782, the 
English mae overtures for a termination of the war which had been 
commenced f his father ; but flushed by the possession of a large army, 
a well-hiledtreasury, a passion for war, and an inordinate sense of his 
own importabe, Tippoo refused ail terms of pacification, and left the 
English no dternative but to battle against him as they could. Lord 
Macartney, ho was at that time the G-overnor of Madras, on becoming 
acquainted ith the determination of Tippoo, resolved to prosecute hos- 
tilities withhe greatest vigour, and having placed Col, Fullerton at the 
head of his TCe, he provided him with an army, collected from various 
parts, of 16, bo good troops, and afibrded that excellent officer all avail- 
able assista:^e in carrying the war into Tippoo’s territory, Fullerton 
laid his plis with considerable skill ; he encouraged the natives 
to bring an sell provisions to him on his march, efiectualiy checked 
devastationnd plundering, scrupulously respected the religious opiniona 
of the Hinus, consolidated and improved the mode of mareh, and 
availed himsif of the subtle cunning and nimble feet of the natives 
to establish remarkably complete courier-system, whereby he could re- 
ceive and ccimunicate intelligence with a rapidity never before attained 
by any Eurqean officer in India. He had to choose between two systems 
of strategy^either to march through the Mysore territory, and frustrate 
Tippoo in Ss siege of Mangalore ; or boldly to attack Seringapatam, in 
order to empel Tippoo to leave Mangalore as a means of defending his 
own capita' The colonel decided on the adoption of the latter course, as 
jsromising tore fruitful results. Being at Daraporam, 200 miles south of 
heringapatki, Fullerton resolved to divert the route, and take a circuit 
nearer the restern coast, where the capture of the strong fort of Palagat- 
cherry wmd afford him a valuable intermediate depot, commanding one 
of the ehif roads from the Malabar to the Coromandel coasts. On the 
i6th of Oother he started. After capturing a few Small forts, he ascended 
to high gjand, where dense forests, deep ravines, and tortuous water 
courses . en^arrassed every yard of his progress: to fill up the ravines 
before he ptld drag his artillery over them, to throw trees aorosb them 
where the&pth was too great for filling up, to clear gaps through forests 
mth the to contend against tremendous rains— were, only part of the 
d'ifficulti^© to meet ; but he met them like a skilful commander, 
reached pagateherry on the 5th of November, and captured the fort on 
th^'liwMaining with it a , welcome, supply of money, grain, guns, 
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demolition of tills fortress was the first triumph of the armed populace of 
Paris, and it rendered the progress of the revolution irresistible. A» 


the day closed in on the evening of Monday, the 14th of July, 1789, a 
reckless multitude of rioters, after seizing 80,000 muskets and several 
pieces of artOiery at the Hotel des Invalides. rushed in wild excitement 


to the Bastille, rendered hateful to the people by the political im- 
prisonment of many hapless men in past times, although less frequently 
applied to similar purposes under the milder rule of Louis XYI. An 
armed mob of at least 100,000 men, aided by troops who joined them in 
whole regiments at a time, had not long to contend against the old 
fortress. The governor, De Launay, made such a defence as a brave 
tjfficer might at such a juncture ; but his few troqps were bewildered and 
wavering; he received orders from the Hotel de which he knew not 
whether to obey or resist, but no instructions from the court or the 
iministers ; and the military aid to the mob became^ stronger than any 
force he could bring to bear airamst them. The chains of three draw- 
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bridges were broken by hatchets ; straw, wood, oil, and turpentine we» 
Sht and kindled, to bum down fte gates ; ^d after rn^y volleys 
frm the mob had been answered by a few from the fortrm, Launay, 
s^eSg no hope of succour, resolved to blow up the place rather than yield. 

this he WM prevented by the Swiss guards, who formed a part of the 
small garrison, and who, after a parley with the i^gents, opened llie 


shouting, laughing, and singing *, they were prevented only by an ao^ 
cidental interruption from burning alife a young lady whom they lonnd 
in one of the court-yards; they hung or maltreated many of the W 
and invalid soldiers; and they fearfnHy hacked the bodies of three 
or four officers in the endeavour to decapitate them. The prisoners 
within only seven in number, were liberated, and treated with a drunken 
revel • while the Chatelet and other prisons became scenes of renewed 
disorders. The sketch which we give above, of the attack on the Bastille,, 
is taken from a medaihon by Andrieu. 

I)UEA.TION OF LIIFE AMOISTO AETISTS. 

In Gould’s Dictionary of Artists, published in 1839, the names, with 
the ages, of 1,122 persons are given ; which furnish the followmg remark- 
able facts as to the longevity of this class of men. Died under 60 years 
old, 474 ; 60 years and under 70, 230 ; lO years and imder 80, 243 ; 80 
years and under 90, 134; 90 years and under 100, 19; above 100,1. 
The mean age at death of the whole number being 5o years ; from which, 
it would appear that the pursuit of the tne arts has a trpquihzmg efiect 
upon the spirits, and a tendency to moral refinement in the habits and; 
manners of its professors extremely favourable to the prolongation ot me.. 

CHANOE IN THE TALIJE OF LAND. 

At Brighton, witliin the present century, a s^ot of ground was offered 
to a hair-dresser in fee, upon condition of shaving the possessor tor iite.. 
The terms were declined, and the land soon became of immense yalu 6 » 

ITKACCOXrNTABLE ANTIPATHIES. 

The following are a few of the more striking manifestations of that 
unaccountable feeling of antipathy to certain objects, to which so many . 
persons are subject, and with instances of which-— m a modilied torm. 
perhaps — ^most people are acqnainted with 

Erasmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had such an aversion to nsh,, 
that the smell of it threw him into a fever. 

Ambrose ParS mentions a gentleman, who never could see an eel witb- 

°'^Them^^n account of another gentleman, who would fall into wnvul- 

sions at the sight of a carp. . n i 1 4 . 

A lady, a native of France, always fainted on seeing boiled lobsters. 
Other persons from the same country experienced the same inconvenienc#* 
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tom tlie smell of roses, thoxigli they were particularly partial to th« 
odour of jonquils or tuberoses. 

Joseph Soaiiger and Peter Abono never could drink milk. 

Cardan was particularly disgusted at the sight of eggs. 

Uladisiaus, king of Poland, could not bear to see apples. 

If an apple was shown to Chesne, secretary to Francis I., be bled m 
the nose. 

A gentleman, in the court of the emperor Ferdinand, would bleed at 
the nose on hearing the mewing of a cat, however great the distance might 
be from him. 

Henry IIL of France could never sit in a room with a cat. 

The Duke of Sehomberg had the same aversion. 

M, de Lancre gives an account of a very sensible man, who was m 
terrihed at seeing a hedgehog, that for two years he imagined his bowels 
were gnawed by such an animal. 

The same author was intimate with a very brave officer, who was so 
terrified at the sight of a mouse, that he never dared to look at one unless 
he had his sword in his hand. 

M. Yangheim, a great huntsman in Hanover, would faint, or, if h© 
had sufficient time, would run away at the sight of a roasted pig. 

John Eol, a gentleman in Alcantara, would swoon on hearing the word 
iana^ wnol, pronounced, although his cloak was woollen. 

The philosophical Boyle could not conquer a strong aversion to th© 
sound of water running through a pipe. 

La Mothe le Vayer could not endure the sound of musical instruments, 
though he experienced a lively pleasure whenever it thundered. 

The author of the Turkish Spy tells us that he would rather encounter 
a ]ion in the deserts of Arabia, provided he had but a sword in his hand, 
than feel a spider crawling on him in the dark. He observes, that there 
is no reason to be given for these secret dislikes. He humorously attri- 
butes them to the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul ; and as re- 
garded himself, he supposed he had been a fly, before he came into his 
body, and that having been frequently persecuted with spiders, he still 
retained the dread of liis old enemy. 

LONDON BESOEXS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

In addition to the regular theatres, there were many places of amuse- 
ment, such as the Yauxhall and Ranelagh Gardens, the site of the latter 
being now occupied by the houses that hem in Chelsea College; th© 
Rotunda, famous for its music, its gardens, and its piece of water ; Bell- 
size House and Gardens on the Hampstead Road, where tea, coffee, and 
other refreshments could be had, together with music, from seven in the 
morning, — with the advantage of having the road to London patroHed 
during the season by twelve ** lusty fellows,” and of being able to ride to 
Hampstead by coach for sixpence a-head ; Perrofs inimitable grotto, 
which could oe seen by calling for a pot of beer ; Jenny’s Whim, at the 
end of Chelsea Bridge, where ^‘the royal diversion of duck-hunting ” 
could be enjoyed, ** together with a decanter of Dorchester^^ for sixpence; 
Cuper^i Gardens, in Lambeth, nearly opposite Somerset House, through 
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wMeh tke Waterloo Boad was ruthlessly dxiTen; the MaxMe Haii, at 
Vavxhail, where an excellent breakfast was offered for one shilling; 
Sadler’s Wells, celebrated both for its aquatic and its wire-dancing at- 
tractions ; the Floating Coffee-House, on the river Thames, the Folly 
House at Blaekwall, Marybone Gardens, the White Conduit House, and 
a multitude of others, to enumerate which would be tedious and un- 
prottable* On Sunday, we are told, the “ snoboeraey,” amused them- 
selves by thrusting their heads into the pillory at Georgia, by being 
sworn at Higbgate, or rolling down Flamstead Mill in Greenwicn Park. 
Some regaled their wives and families with buns at Chelsea and Pad- 
dington ; others indulged in copious draughts of cyder at the Castle in 
the pleasant village of Islington ; while the undomestio eit, in claret- 
coloured coat and white satin vest, sipped his beer and smoked his pipe 
at Mile End, or at the Adam and Eve” in Pancras, or “ Mother Bed 
Cap’s ” at Camden. 



auEEN Elizabeth’s state coach* 


The accompanying engraving is taken from a very old print repre- 
senting the state procession of Q,ueen Elizabeth on her way to open 
Parliament on 2nd April, 1571. This was the first occasion on which a 
state coach had ever been used by a Sovereign of England, and it was 
the only vehicle in the procession ; the Lord Keeper, and the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, all attending on horseback. It was drawm by 
two palfreys, which were decked with trappings of crimson velvet ; antf, 
according to an old authority, the name of the driver was Wiliiam 
Boonen, a Dutchman, who thus became the first state coachman. 

THE OKIGIN OE EATING GOOSE ON MIC3BLAELMA8 BAY. 

dueen Elizabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1589, dined at the ancient seat of Sir Neville Umfreviile, near 
that place ; and as British Bess had much rather dine off a high-seasoned 
and substantial dish than a simple Mcassee or ragout, the knight thoughl 
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proper to provide a l>race of fine geese, to suit the palate of Lis royal 
guest* After the toeen had dined heartily,, she asked for a lialf-pint 
bumper of Burgundy, and diank “ Destruction to the, Spanish Armada,” 
She had but that moment returned the glass to the knight who had done 
the honours of the table, when the news came (as if the Queen had been 
possessed with the spirit of prophecy) that the Spanish fieet had been 
destroyed by a storm. She immediately took another bumper, in order 
to digest the goose and good news ; and was so much pleased with the 
event, that she every year after, on that day, had the above excellent 
dish served up. The Court made it a custom, and the people the same, 
ever since. 



PKE-ABAMITE B02TE CAVERNS, 


Among the wonders of the world, the bone caves of the pre- Adamite 
period deserve a prominent place. It is to this period that the ex- 
tensive remains of Mammiferm found in the strata of the Pampas of 
Buenos Ayres, and in the caverns which are scattered in such vast 
numbers over the ccniinents of Europe and America, and even in Ans- 
tralxa, are to be ascribed. We regret that we can find room for a 
description of only one of these caverns, but it is a most extensive one, 
and among the fii’st which attracted attention. It is situated at Bay* 
lenreuth, in Franconia, and the engraving which we here give repre* 
sents a section of it. 

The entrance of this cave, abont seven feet in height, is placed on the 
face of a perpendicular rock, and leads to a series of chambers from fifteen 
to twenty feet in height, and several hundred feet in extent, in a deep 
chasm. The cavern is pcirfectly dark, and the icicles and pillars of sta- 
lactite refiected by the torches present a highly picturesque effect. Th® 
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floor is literally paved with bones and fossil teeth, and the pillars and 
corbels of stalactite also contam osseous remains. Cuvier snowed that 
three-fourths of the remains in this and like caverns were those of bears, 
the remainder consisting of bones of hyenas, tigers, wolves, foxes, glut- 
tons, weasels, and other Carnivora* 

HOW BISTAHT AGES AKB COHHECSTEB BY INBIVIBnABS. 

Mr. Eobert Chambers, in a cnrions and interesting chapter in the 
** Edinburgh Journal,” entitled “ Distant Ages connected by Indivi- 
duals,” states, in 1847, “ There is living, in the vicinity of Aberdeen, 
a gentleman who can boast joersonal acquaintance with an individual 
who had seen and conversed with another who actually had been present 
at the battle of Flodden Field!” Marvellous as this may appear, it is not 
the less true. The gentleman to whom allusion is made was personally 
acquainted with the celebrated Peter Carden, of Auoliterless, who died 
in 1775, at the reputed age of 131, although there is reason to believe 
that he was several years older. Peter, in his young days, was servant 
to Garden, of Troup, whom he accompanied on a journey through the 
north of England, where he saw and conversed with the famous Henry 
Jenkins, who died 1670, at the age of 160. Jenkins was horn in 1501, 
and was of course twelve years old at the period of the battle of Flodden 
Field ; and, on that memorable occasion, bore arrows to an English noble- 
man whom he served in the capacity of page. When we think of 
such things,” adds Mr. Chambers, “ the ordinary laws of nature seem to 
have undergone some partial relaxation ; and the dust of ancient times 
almost becomes living flesh before our eyes.” 

THE BAETHftHAKE AT LISBOH. 

On the 1st of November, 1755, a few minutes before 10 a.m. the inha* 
Itttants of Lisbon were alarmed by several violent vibrations of the ground 
which then rose and fell several times with such force that hundreds of 
houses came toppling into the streets, crushing thousands of people* At 
the same time tne air grew pitchy dark from the clouds of dust that rose 
isom the crumbling ediflces. Many persons ran down to the river side, 
in. the hope of escaping to the shipping ; but the water suddenly rose some 
y^s perpendicularly, and swept away everything before it. The quay, 
with nearly 200 human bemgs standing on it, ail at once disappeared. 
Large ships, which were lying high and dry, floated off, and were dashed 
against each other or carried down the river. In every direction the 
surface of the water was overspread with boats, timber, casks, household 
furniture and corpses. The scene on dry land was yet more horrifying. 
Churches, government buildings, and private houses, were all involved 
in the same ruin. Many thousands of trembling fugixives had collected 
in the great square, when it was discovered that flames were spreading in 
every quarter. Taking advantage of the universal panic and confusion, 
a band of miscreants had fired the city. Nothing could be done to stay 
the progress of the flames, and for eight days they raged unchecked. 
Whatever the earthquake had spared fell a prey to this new calamity. 
i« not to be expressed, by numan tongue,” writes an eye-witnesif 
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•«< how dreadful and. how awful it was to enter the city after the fire was 
^aliated ; lootog upwards, one was struck with horror in beholding 
idead bodies, by six or seven in a heap, crushed to death, half buried ana 
half burnt ; and. if one went through the broad places or squares, nothing 
■was to be met with hut people bewailing their misfortunes, wringing their 
hands, and crying, ‘ The world is at an end.’ If you go out of the city, 
you behold nothing but barracks, or tents made with canvass or ship’s 
sails, where the poor inhabitants lye.” 

Another eye-witness is stiE more graphic. The terror of the people 
was beyond description : nobody wept,— it was beyond tears they ran 
hither and thither, delirious with horror and astonishment— beating their 
faces and breasts — crying /AiVsencordfa, the world’s at a,n end mothers 
forgot their children, and ran about loaded with crueifixed images. Un- 
fortunately, many ran to the churches for protection ; hut in vain was 
the sacrament exposed; in vain did the poor creatures embrace the 
■altars ; images, priests, and people, were buried in one common ruin. 
* * * The prospect of the city was deplorable. As you passed along the 
streets you saw shops of goods with the shopkeepers buried with them, 
some alive crying out from under the ruins, others half buried, others 
with broken limbs, in vain begging for help ; thev were passed by crowds 
without the least notice or sense of humanity. Tlie people lay that night 
in the fields, which equalled, if possible, the horrors of the day ; the city 
■ail in flames ; and if you happened to forget yourself with sleep, you 
were awakened by the tremblings of the earth and the bowlings of the 
people. ^ Yet the moon shone, and the stars, with unusual brightness* 
Long wished-for day at last appeared, and the sxm rose with great splen-* 
•dour on the desolated city. In the morning, some of the boldest, whose 
houses were not burnt, ventured home for clothes, the want of which 
they had severely felt in the night, and a blanket was now become of 
more value than a suit of sEk.” 

STSANUE CUEE FOB EHEUMATISM . 

Bridget Behan, of Castle- waller, in the county of Wicklow, Ireland, re- 
tained the use of all her powers of body and mind to the close of her long 
life, IID years, in 1807. About six years preceding her death she feE down 
stairs, and broke one of her thighs. Contrary to all expectation, she not 
"Only recovered from the effects of the accident, but actually, from thence, 
walked stronger on this leg, which, previously to the accident, had been 
■a little failing, than she had done for many years before. Another re- 
markable circumstance relating to this fracture was, that she became per- 
fectly cured of a chronic rheumatism of long standing, and from which 
-on particular occasions she had suffered a good deal of affliction. A 
idiort while before her death she cut a new tooth. 

SILVEE TEA SEEVICE WHICH BELONGED TO WILLIAM PENN, 

Articles of ordinary use, however small may he their intrinsic value, 
■which have once been the property of men who have been good and 
jfgreat — ^how rare the conjunction ! — are always invested with a peculiar 
’^interest. They often afford a clue to the tastes of those who onm 
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pG^s^essed tliem. On tliis acconnt we have great pleasure in laying; 
before our readers a representation of the silver tea-service which, 
belonged to the celebrated William Penn, the founder and legislator of' 
Pennsylvania, whom Montesquieu denominates the modern Lycurgus, 
He was the son of Admiral Penn, was born at London in 1644, and wag* 
educated at Christchurch, Oxford, At college he imbibed the> 
principles of Q-nakerism, and having endeavoured to disseminate them 
hj preaching in public, he was thrice thrown into prison. It was during* 



his first imprisonment that he wrote ‘‘ Wo Gross y no ^ In March,, 

1680 — 81, he obtained from Charles II. the grant of that territory which , 
now bears the name of Pennsylvania. In 1682 he embarked for his new 
colony ; and in the following year he founded Philadelphia. He returned 
to England in 1684, and med in July, 1718. He was a philosopher, a. 
legislator, an author, the friend of man, and, above aU, a pions. 
Christian, In addition, to the reasons above given, the sketch of the 
tea-service is an object of curiosity, a-s showing the state of silversmiths 
work in England, at the close of the seventeenth century, for articles of' 
domestic use, 

cmaioTrs figubbs on a small sheine. 

The figures here given are copied from a curious little bronze, strongly ' 
gilt, which was engraved in the ‘‘Gentleman^s Magazine” lor 1833, accom- 
panied with a description, by A, J. Kempe, Esq., the author of thelettei* 
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press to ** Stotliard’s Monumental Effigies,” whose intimate knowledge 
in these matters enables Mm to well authenticate dates ; and he con- 
siders this relic may safely be attributed to the early part of the twelfth 
century; it w^as discovered in the Temple Church, and had originally 
formed a portion of a pyx, or small shrine, in which the consecrated 
host was kept. Our engraving is more than half the size of the ori- 
ginal, which represents the soldiers watching the body of Our Lord, who 
was, in mystical form, supposed to be enshrined in the pyx. They wear 
scuil-eaps of the Phrygian form, with the nasal like those in the Bayeux 
Ta|>estry ; and the mailles 
or rings of the hauberk 
appear, as in the armour 
there, sewn down, per- 
haps, on a sort of gam- 
beson, but not inter- 
laced. They hear kite- 
shaped shields, raised to 
an obtuse angle in the 
centre, and having large 
projecting bosses: the 
third of these figures is 
represented beside the cut 
in profile, which will en- 
able the reader more 
clearly to detect its pecu- 
liarities. On two of these 
shields are some ap- 
proaches to armorial bear- 
ings; the first is marked with four narrow bendlets; the second ia 
fretted, the frets being repeated in front of his helmet, or chapelh defer : 
all the helmets have the nasal. A long timic, bordered, and in one in- 
stance ornamented with cross-lines, or chequered, appears beneath the 
tunic. The sword is very broad, and the spear carried by the first 
figure, obtuse in the head, — a mark of its antiquity. The shoes are 
admirable illustrations of that passage of Geolfry of Malmesbury, wdiere, 
representing the luxury of costume in which the English indulged at the 
time when Henry 1. began his reign, he says : “ Then was there fiowing 
hair, and extravagant dress ; and then was invented the fashion of shoes 
with curved points : then the model for young men was to rival women 
ill delicacy of person, to mimic their gait, to walk with loose^ gesture, 
half-naked.” The curvature of the points of the shoes in the little relio 
before us, in conformity with the custom censured by Malmesbury, is 
quite remarkable. One turns up, another down ; one to the left, another 
to the right ; and scarcely any two in the same direction. 

THE aXJEEN’s SHARKS. 

The harbour of Trincomale'e swarms with gigantic sharks^ and 
strange to relate, they are all under British protection; and if py 
one is found molesting or injuring them, the fine is £10, or an im- 
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prisonmeut! How tMs ridieulous custom originated, it ii Bard to 
say; but we are told, that in the early days of British conquest 
in the East, sailors were apt to desert, and seek refuge in the then 
inaccessible wilds of the interior ; and of later years, when eivili- 
sfttion has unbarred the gates of Cingalese commerce to all nations 
of the world, the soldiers orthe regiment stationed at Trincomalee, dis- 
contented with their lot in life, were wont to escape from the ihraldom of 
the service, by swimming off to American and other foreign vessels, 
preferring chance, under a strange Hag, to a hard certainty under their 
own. Thus the 4ueen’s sharks are duly protected as a sort of water- 
police for th^ prevention of desertion both from the army and navy, 

OLD VERSES' OH" OUEEJS- ELIZABETH. 

The following quaint and curious verses are taken from a very old 
volume, entitled A Crowne Garland of Goulden Hoses, Gathered out 
of E^igland’ 8 Hoy all Garden, Eichard joh7ison, 

A BHOET AND SWEET SONNBl? HADE BV ONE OE THE MAIDES OE HOKOE VPOIT THE DEATHS 
OB QTJEENE El IZABBTH, WHICH SHE SOWED UEON A BAMELEE IH BED SILKE. 

To a mw tune, or “ Hhillida fiouU me** 


Gone is Elizabeth, 

■Whom we have lo^d so deare ; 
She our kind mistres was ' 

Full foure and forty yeare, 
England she governed well, 
Not to be blamed ; 

Flanders she govern’d well 
And Ireland tamed. 

France she befrended, 

Sj aine she hath foiled, 


Papists rejected, 

And the Pop© spoyled. 

To princes powerful!, 

To the world vertuous, 

To her foes mercifull, 

To her subjects gracious. 
Her soule is in heaven, 
The world keeps her glory, 
Subjects her good deeds, 
And so ends my story. 


SAHELAGH. 

Ranolagh, of which no traces now remain, was situated on part of 
Ghelsea Hospital garden, between Church Row and the river, to the east 
of the Hospital. It takes its name from a house erected in 1691, by 
Tiscount kanelagh. This house, in which the Viscount had resided 
from the period of its being built, was sold in 1733 to an eminent builder 
named Timbrell for £3,200, who advertised it for sale in the following 
year, as a freehold with garden, kitchen garden, and offices, and a 
■smaller house and garden with fruit trees, eoach-houses, &e,, 

These were the first vicissitudes of Ranelagh, preparatoiy to its con- 
version into a place of public amusement. 

Walpole, in one of his entertaining letters to Mann, April 22nd, 1742, 
thus speaks of the gardens, which were then unfinished : — 

‘‘ I have been breakfasting this morning at Ranelagh Garden ; they 
have built an immense ampitheatre, with balconies full of little ale- 
houses ; it is in rivalry to Vauxhall, and cost above twelve thousand^ 
pounds. The building is not finished, but they got great sums hv* 
pejple going to see it and breakfasting in the house*: mere were yesTeraay 
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I no less than three hundred and eighty persons, at eighteen-pence a 

f piece.” Again, under the date May 26th, 1742, he writes to his friend 
is follows:™ 

I *<Two nights ago, Eanelagh Gardens were opened at Chelsea; the 
I pince, princess, duke, much nobility, and much mob besides were there. 
There is a vast ampitheatre, hnely gilt, painted, and illuminated ; into 
which everybody that loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowding, is 
I admitted for twelve pence. The building and disposition of the gardens 
I cost sixteen thousand pounds. Twice a week there are to be riduttos at 
guinea tickets, for which you are Ifo have a supper and music.' I waa 
there last night, but did not find the joy of it. Vauxliall is a little- 
I better, for the garden is pleasanter, and one goes by watdr.” 

The only defect in the elegance and beauty of the ampitheatre at. 
Banelagh,” says the London Chronicle for August, 1763, “ is an im- 
proper and inconvenient orchestra, which, breaking into the area of that, 
superb room about t'wenty feet farther than it ought to do, destroys the 
symmetry of the whole, and difiuses the sound of music with such, 
irregular rapidity, that the harmonious articulations escape the nicest 
ear when placed in the most commodious attitude ; it also hurts the eye 
upon your first entry. 

} “ To remedy these defects, a plan has been drawn by Messrs. Wale 

I and Gwin, for adding a new orchestra, which being furnished with a 

I weU-proportioned curvature over it, will contract into narrower bounds- 
I the modulations of the voice, and render every note more distinctly 
audible. It wiH, by its form, operate upon the musical sounds, in the 
same manner as concave glasses affect the rays of light, by collecting 
them into a focus. The front of this orchestra being planned so as to 
range parallel to the balustrade, the whole area also will be disencum- 
bered of every obstruction that might incommode the audience in their 
circular walk. There is likewise provision made in this plan for a stage 
capable of containing 30 or 40 performers, to offieiate as chorus-singers, 
or otherwise assist in giving additional solemnity on any extraordinary 
occasion.” 

; “At Eanelagh House, on the 12th of May, 1767,” says the Gentle- 
man^s Magazine^ “were performed (in the new orchestra) the much. 
I admired catches and glees, selected from the curious collection of the 

I Catch Club ; being the first of the kind publicldy exhibited in this or 

;[ any other kingdom. The entertainments consisted of the favourite- 
I catches and glees, composed by the most eminent masters of the last and 
1: present age, by a considerable number of the best vocal and instrumental 

f performers. The choral and instrumental parts were added, to give the 
the catches and glees their proper effect in so large an amphitheatre ; 
being composed for that purpose by Dr. Ame.” 
i The Eotunda, or amphitheatre, was 185 feet in diameter, with an 
orchestra in the centre, and tiers of boxes all round. The chief amuse- 
ment was promenading (as it was called) round and round the circular 

! ■ aarea below, and taking refreshments in the boxes while the orchestra and 

vocalists executed difierent pieces of music. It was a kind of * V auxhall 
under cover, ^ warmed with coal fires. The rotunda is said to have mexL 



THE ¥IEST EAST IKBIl HOUSE. 

The tradition is, that the East India Company, incorporated December 
Slst, 1600, first transacted their business in the great room of the Nag^s 
Head Inn, opposite St. Botolph’s Church, Bishopsgate Street. The maps 
of London, soon after the Great Fire of 1666, place the India House on a 
part of its present site in Leadenhall Street. Here originany stood the 
mansion of Alderman Kerton, built in the leign of Edward v I., rebuilt 
on the accession of Elizabeth, and enlarged by its next purchaser, 
Sir ‘W Craven, Lord Mayor in 1610. Here was born the great Lord 
Craven, who, in 1701, leased his house and a tenement In lime Street 
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•io the Company at JBlOO a year. A scarce Dutch etching, in the Britisli 
Museum, of which the annexed engraving is a correct copy, shows tMs 
house to have been half timbered, its lofty gable surmounted with two 
dolphins and a figure of a mariner, or, as some say, of the first governor ; 
beneath are merhant ships at sea, the royal arms, and those of the 
Company. This grotesque structure was taken down in 1726, and upon 
its site was erected the old East India House, portion's of which yet 
remain ; although the present stone front, 200 feet long, and a great part 
of the house, were built in 1798 and 1799, and subsequently enlarged by 
Cockerell, il, A., and Wilkins, E. A. 

AUVEETISEMENTS UST THE LAST CBHTUEY. 

The following strange advertisements have been cnlled at random from 
magazines and newspapers circa 1750, They give ns a good idea of the 
manners and tastes of that period : — 

“ Whereas a taH young Gentleman above the common size, dress’d in* 
a yellow-grounded flowered velvet (supposed to be a Foreigner), with a 
Soiitair round his neck and a glass in Ms hand, was narrowly obsen'ed 
and much approved of by a certain young ladv at the last Eidotto. This 
is to acquaint the said young Gentleman, if his heart is entirely dis- 
engaged, that if he will apply to A. B. at Caraway’s Coffee House in 
Exchange Alley, he may be directed to have an interview with the said 
young lady, which may prove greatly to Ms advantage. Strict secresy 
on the Gentleman’s side wdll be depended on.” 

A Lady who had on a Pink-coloured Capuchin, edged with Ermine, 
a black Patch near her right eye, sat in a front seat in the next Side Box 
but one to the Stage on Wednesday night at Drury Lane Playhouse ; if 
that Lady is single and willing to treatonterms of honour and generosily 
of a married state, it would be deemed a favour to receive a line directed 
to C. D., at Clifford’s Inn Old Coffee House, how she may be address’d, 
being a serious affair.” 

To be seen this week, in a large commodious room at the George Tun, 
in Fenchurch-street, near Aldgate, the Porcupine Man and Ms Son, wnieh 
has given such great satisfaction to all that ever saw them : their solid 
quills being not to be numbered nor credited till seen ; but give univer- 
sal satisfaction to all that ever saw them ; the youth being allowed by ail 
to be of a beautiful and fine complexion, and great numbers resort daily 
to see them.” 

** A Bullfinch, that pijjes ‘Britons rouse tm your great magnanimity,* 
at command, also talks, is to be sold at the Cane Shop facing New Bxoad 
Street, Moorfields ; likewise to be sold, two Starlings that wMstle and 
talk extremely plain. 

“ Great variety of filne long Walking Canes.” 

THEODORA BE VERDIOH, 

This singular woman was born in 1744, at Leipsic, in Germany, and 
died at her lodgings, in Upper Charles- street, Hatton Garden, London, 
1802. She was the only daughter of an architect of the name of Grahn, 
who erected several edifices in the city of Berhn, particularly the Church 
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of St^ Peter’s. Slie wrote an excellent hand, and had learned the mathe- 
matics, the French, Italian, and English languages, and possessed a com- 
plete knowledge of her native tongue. Upon her arrival in England she 
commenced teaching of the German language, under the name of Dr. 
John de Yerdion. 

In her exterior, she was extremely grotesque, wearing a hag wig, a 
large cocked hat, three or four folio books under one arm, and an um- 
brella under the other, her pockets completely iilied with small volumes, 
and a stick in her right hand. She had a good knowledge of English 
books; many persons entertained her for her advice relative to pur- 
chasing them. She obtained a comfortable subsistence from teaching 
and translating foreign languages, and by selling books chiefly in foreign 
literature. Sfie taught the Buke of Portland the German language, and 
was always welcomed to his house, the Prussian Ambassador to our 
Court received from her a knowledge of the English language ; and 
several distinguished noblemen she frequently visited to instruct them 
in the French tongue ; she also taught Edward Gibbon, the celebrated 
Eoman Historian, the German language, previous to his visiting that 
country. This extraordinary female has never been known to have ap- 
peared in any other but the male dress, since her arrival in England,, 
where she remained upwards of thirty years; and upon occasions she 
would attend court, decked in very superb attire ; and was well remem- 
bered about the streets of London ; and particularly frequent in attending 
book auctions, and would buy to a large amount, sometimes a coach- 
load. Here her singular figure generally made her the jest of the com- 
pany. Her general purchase at these smes was odd volumes, which she 
used to carry to other bookseEers, and endeavour to sell, or exchange for 
other books. She was also a considerable collector of medals and foreign 
coins of gold and silver ; but none of these were found after her decease. 
She frequented the FumivaFs Inn Cofiee-house, in Holborn, dining there 
almost every day ; she would have the first of every thing in season, 
and was as strenuous for a large quantity, as she was dainty in the 
quality of what she chose for her table. At times, it is well-known, she 
could dispense with three pounds of solid meat ; and we are very sorry 
to say, she was much inolmed to the dreadful sin of drunkenness. Her 
deatfii was occasioned by falling down stabs, and she was, after much 
affliction, at length compelled to make herself known to a German phy- 
sician, who prescribed for her, when the disorder she had, turned to a 
^opsy, defied all cure, and finished the life of so remarkable a female. 

DBrrara stags like cattle. 

Buried at Bisley, Cheshire, June 2nd, 1758, Mr. Joseph Watson, in 
the lOoth year of his age. He was born at Moseley Common, in the 
parish of Leigh, in the county of Lancaster ; and married his wife from 
Etehells, near Manchester, m the said eoimty. They were an happy 
couple 72 years. She died in the 94th year of her age. He was park- 
keeper to the late Peter Leigh, Esq., of Lime, and his father used 
to “drive and show red deer to most of the nobility and gentry 
m that part of the kingdom* to the general satisfaction of all who 
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«Ter saw them ; for he coiild have driven and commanded them at his 
pleasnre, as if they had been common horned-cattle. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, Squire Leigh was ‘at Macclesfield, in Cheshire, in company 
with a number of gentlemen, amongst whom was Sir Eoger Mason, who 
was then one of the members for the said county ; they being merry and 
free, Squire Leigh said his keeper should drive 12 brace of stags to the 
Forest of Windsor, a present to the Queen. Sir Roger opposed it with 
a wager of 5()0 guineas, saying that neither his keeper, nor any other 
person, could drive 12 brace of red deer from Lime Park to Windsor 
Forest on any account. So Squire Leigh accepted the wager from Sir 
Uoger, and immediately sent a messenger to Lime for his keeper, who 
directly came to his master, who told him he must immediately prepare 
himself to drive 12 brace of stags to Windsor Forest, for a wager of oOO 
guineas. He gave the Squire, his master, this answer, that he would, 
at his command, drive him 12 brace of stags to Windsor Forest, or to 
any part of the kingdom by his worship’s direction, or he would lose his 
life and fortune. He undertook, and accomplished this most astonishing 
()erforniance, which is not to be equalled in the annals of the most 
ancient history. He was a man of low stature, not bulky, of a fresh 
complexion, pleasant countenance, and he believed he had drank a gallon 
of malt liquor a day, one day with another, for above sixty years of his 
time. 

ECCENTBIC WILL. 

The following will, as an exhibition of strange eccentricity, is not 
inappropriate to our pages. Mr. Tuke, of Wath, near Rotherham, 
who died in 1810, bequeathed one penny to every child that attended 

his funeral (there came from 600 to 700); Is. to every poor woman 

in Wath; 10s, 6d. to the ringers to ring one peal of grand bobs, 
which was to strilce off while they were putting him into the grave. 
To seven of the oldest navigators, one guinea for puddling him np 
in Ms grave. To his natural daughter, £4 4s. per annum. To his 
old and faithful servant, Joseph Pitt, £21 per annum. To an old 

woman who had for eleven years tucked him np in bed, £1 1b, 

only. Forty dozen penny loaves to be thrown from the chinch leads at 
twelve o’clock on Christmas for ever. Two handsome brass chandt* 
liers for the church, and £20 for a set of new chimes, 

EXTBAOKDINAET EBOST, 

As an instance of great rarity in England of the severity of a frost, it 
is worth notice, that in January, 1808, the rain froze as it fell, and in 
London the umbrellas were so stiffened that they could not be closed. 
Birds had their feathers frozen so that they could not ffy, and many 
were picked up as they lay helpless on the groimd. 

AKCIEXT SNUFF-BOXES. 

These ancient snuff-boxes furnish proof of the love of our ancestors for 
the titillating powder. An admiring writer of the last century, reflecting 
on the curious and precious caskets in which snuff was then imprisoned, 
asks— o 
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“ What strange and wondrous >11106 must atra be, 
And secret charm, 0 snuff! concealed » thee, 

Tliat bounteous natui'e and inveutn e ait. 

Bedecking thee thus all their powers exert 


Bedecking tneeiuua ail r-"- . a , 








present time, the .snuff box « ^ 

Uoux a corporati^ can besto^ hue ornameutel 

much boxes as bottles. They uoMy , 


much boxes ‘as bottles. Tjiey ^e nemy ui„ 

with sporting ir^ue hgt-es, we ^ 

personage heeu iulse earlier than it is generall, 
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SEEING THE EIEST ANB THE BAST OE TWO ’ GENEEATIoifS, 
Frances Bkton, of Horsley, Derbyshire, died' 1789, aged 107. She 
followed the profession of a midwife during the long period of eighty 
years. Her husband had been sexton of the parish seventy years ; so 
that this aged pair frequently remarked, that she had twice brought into 
the world, and he had twice buried, the whole parish. Her faculties, her 
memory in particular, were remarkably good, so that she was enabled 
well to remember the lievolution in 1688, and being present at a merry 


THE EAKLIEST HACKNEY-OOACH. 

The above is a correct representation of one of the earliest forms in 
which coaches for hire were first made. They were called Hackney, 
not, as is erroneously supposed, from their being first used to carry the 
citizens of London to their villas in the subui*b of Hackney, but from the 
word hack,” which signifies to offer any article for sale or hire. H ack- 
ney coaches were first established in 1634, and the event is thus mentioned 
in one of Straffo7'd^s Letters, dated April in that year : — 

One Captain Bailey hath erected some four Hackney-coaches, put his 
men in livery, and a})pointed them to stand at the May-pole in the 
■Strand, giving them instructions at what rates to carry men into several 
parts of the town, where all daj?- they may be had. Other hackney- 
men seeing this w^ay, they fioek to the same place, and perform their 
journeys at the same rate. So that sometimes there is twenty of them 
logether, which disperse up and down; that they and others are to be 
had everywhere, as wmtermen are to be had by the water-side. * • ^ 
Everybody is much pleased with it.” 

A TTNiaiTE LIBBAEY. 

A singular library existed in 1535, at Warsenstein, near Cassel; the 
books composing it, or rather the substitutes for them, being made of 
wood, and every one of them is a s])eeirnen of some different tree. The 
back is formed" of its bark, and the sides are constructed of polished 
f»ieces of the same stock. When put together, the whole forms a box ; 
o*nd inside of it are stored the fruit, seed, and leaves, together with, tbf 
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saoss wMcIi grows oa the trunk, and the Insects which feed utoh th 
tr'^ ; eyery yolume corresponds in size, and the collection altogether ha 
fti excellent effect. 

BBESS lOBTY YEARS AGO. 



by the three caricatures which ^ 
now lay before our readers, ' The 
are copied from plates publishe 
at the period to which ti\ey refe: 
and how completely do they cor 
vey to us a notion of the fashioi 
of the day 1 

With the peace of 1815 con 
menced.a new era in English Mi 
tory; and within the few yea 
immediately preceding and fo 
lowing it,. '.'"English.' society ;"',wei 
. thro,ugha,"'remarkably rapidchang 
::a'"ohange,. as'far aswe can.se'e,;0'! 
decidedly favom'able kind. T] 
social condition of public sent 
ment and public morals, liter 
ture, and science, were all ii 
proyed. As the -violent inters 
agitation of the country durij 
the regency increased the nmal 
of political caricatures and satiric 
writings, so the succession of I 
shions, varying in extrayagah 
which characterised the sai 
period, produced a greater number of caricatures on dress and 
fashionable manners than had been seen at any previous period. Duri; 
the first twelve or fifteen years of the present century, the general ch 
racter of the costiune appears not to have undergone any great ehan^ 
The two figures here given represent the mode in 1810, 

A few years later the fashionable costume fuimished an extraordina 
contrast with that just represented. The waist was again shortened, 
'well as the frock and petticoat, and, instead of concealment, it seem 
to he the aim of the ladies to exhibit to view as much of the body as po 
sible. The fops of 1819 and 1820 received the name of dandies, t 
ladies that of dandizettes. The accompanying cut is from a rath 
bioadly caricatured print of a dandizette of the year 1819. It must ' 
considered only as a type of the general character of the foppish costox 
of the period ; for in no time was there ever such a variety of forms 
the dresses of both sexes as at the period alluded to. 

Wo give with the same reservation, a figure of a dandy, from a oarici 
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ane of same year. The niunber of oarioatnres on the dandies and 


DANmZJKTTE. DANET. 

dandizettes, and on their fopperies and follies, during the years 1819, 
1820, and 1821, was perfectly astonishing, 

FASHIOISTABIsE DISFIGTJKEMENT. 

The extent to which people may be led to disfigure themselves by a 
blind compliance with the fashion of the day, was never more strikingly 
displayed than in the custom of dotting 
the face with black patches of different 

patterns. It might easily be supposed ^ \ 

that the annexed sketch is a carica- 
ture,. hat such is not the case ; it is a 
correct likeness of a lady of the time of 

Charles the First, with her face in full iHl ^ cJ / 

dress. Patching was much admired I 

during the reign of that sovereign, and / 

for several succeeding years. Some 

authors think that the fashion came 

originally from Arabia. No sooner was 

it brought to England and France, than 

it became an absolute fureur. In the 

former country, old and young, the 

maiden of sixteen and the grey-haired # A 

grandmama, covered their faces with 

these black spots, shaped like suns, 1 

moons, stars, hearts, crosses, and lozenges j and some even, a« in th# 
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iastaiics© l)efore as, carried the tiiode to the extrayagant extent of shaping 
the patches to represent a carriage and horses. 

A BEMAEKABLE OLD MAN. 

Mr. Ingleby, of Battle Abbey, Sussex, died 1798, aged 117. He had 
been for upwards of ninety-hve years a domestic in the family of Lady 
Webster. Tlie following narrative of this remarkable man is by a gentle- 
man who visited him in the autumn of 1797 : — 

To my great sui'prise,’^ he says, “ I found Mr. Ingleby in a situation 
very far removed from the luxuries of life, or the place which miglit be 
deemed necessary for Ms years. He was in an antique outbuilding, near 
the Castle Gate, where Ms table was spread under an arched roof ; nearly 
the whole of the building being tilled with billet-wood, and scarcely 
hording room for the oaken bench on which this wonder of longevity 
was reeliniag by the lire. His dress was a full-bottomed wig, and a 
chocolate-coloured suit of clothes with yellow buttons. His air and de- 
meanour was pensive and solemn ; though there was notMng in liis look 
wliich impressed the mind -with the idea of a person more than fourscore 
years old, except a slight failing of the under jaw, which bespoke a more 
advanced age. We were introduced by a matron, who served as a sort 
of interpreter between us — Mr. Ingleby’s deafness not peraiittiiig any 
regular conversation. 77hen the nurse explained our errand, he replied, 
in a very distinct but hoUow voice, ‘ i am much obliged to the gentlemen 
for the favoui they do me ; but I am not well, and unable to converse 
with them.’ He then turned Ms face to the Mgher part of the bench on 
wMch he recKned, and was silent. In each of his withered hands he 
held a short, rude, beechen walking stick, about three feet high, by the 
help of which he was accustomed not only to walk about the extensive 

f remises in which he passed the most part of his life, but also to take 
is little rambles about the towm ; and once (for, occasionally, the old 
gentleman vras irascible,) he set out on a pedestrian excimsion to Hast- 
ings, to inquire for another situatio7i in service^ because his patroness 
desired him to be more attentive to personal neatness. It is but justice 
to the lady alluded to, to add, that the uncouth abode in which Mr. 
Ingleby dwelt was the only one in which he could be persuaded to reside, 
and which long familiarity had rendered dear to him. The choice ap- 
peared very extraordinary; but sxich persons, in their conduct, are sel- 
dom governed by the fixed and settled rules by which human life is 
ordinarily regulated.’’ 

CimiOTJS MANUSCEIBT. 

A very curious manuscript was presented to the Antiquarian Society 
of Yorkshire in 1828. It contains sundry rules to be observed by 
the household of Henry the 8th, and enjoins the foilownng singular 
particiuars: — ‘‘None of Ms Highness’s attendants to steal any locks, 
or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of noble- 
men’s, or gentlemen’s, houses where he goes to visit. No herald, min- 
strel, falconer, or other, to bring to the Court any boy or rascal ; nor 
to keeps lads or rascals in Court to do their business for them. Master 
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c<K>ks not to employ sneh sexdlions as siiall go about naked, or lie all 
nujU on the ground before tbe kitchen iire. Dinner to be at ten, and 
supper B^t four. Ibe Knight. Marshal to tahe care that ah such nn- 
tiiimy and common women as follow the Court be banished. The proper 
o&CCTS are, betw^n six and seven o’clock every morning, to make the 
hre m and straw his Highness’s Privy Chamber. Officers of his High- 
ness s i nvy Oiianiber to keep secret every thing said or done, leaving 
hearkening or mqmrmg where the King 'is or goes, be it early or late, 
without grndpug, mumblmg, or talldng of the King’s past time, late or 
finrly^ going to bed, or any other matter. Coal only allowed to the 
Kmgs, Qumi s, and Lady Mary’s Chambers. The Uiieen’s Maids oi 
Honom to nave a ehet loaf, a manchet, a gallon of ale, and a chine of 
beef, for their hyahjasts. Among the fishes for the table is a porpoise, 
mid if it IS too oig for a horse-^^had, a fmtber allowance is made for it to 
• ends with several proclamations. One 

IS to take up and punish strong and mighty beggars, rascals, and 
vagabonds, who hang about the Comt. ^ ? 

WONDEKFUL ESCAPE. 

/ barge was going along the new cut from Paddington 
f spirits and barrels of gunpowder. It is supposed that one 
bored a hole in a powder-barrel by mistake, meaning to steal 
fn powder, and eleven other barrels were 

driven to the distance of 150 yards ; hut only the single barrel exploded. 

BAVID HTBIE OIT HIS OWN BEATH. 

¥y before our readers w^as addressed by 
Dayd Hume to the Countess de Bouffiers, and is supposed to be the last 
that was ever written by that great historian, as he died only live days 
afterwards, August 2otli. With what cahnness did that illustrious pll- 
losopher contemplate the rapid approach of his own death ! 

■Ihe letter was torn at the places where the words are printed in italics : 

T X • 1 . “Edinburgh, 20th of August, 1776. 

•XI,- i within a few weeks, dear Madam, and perhaps 

mthin a few days, ot my own death, I could not forbear being struck with 
Brmee of _ Conti,_ so great a loss in every ])articiilar. 
my refl^^ me immediately to your situation in this melan- 

choly incident. W hat a difierenee to you in your whole plan of life ! 
fray, write me some particulars; but in such terms that vou need not 
care, m evyt of decease, into whose hands your letter may fall. 

il£z/ distemper is a diarrhoea, or disorder in my homds, which Lax 
undermining me these two years ; but within these six 
yi^ibly hastening me to my end. I see death approach 
giadually without any anxiety or regret. I salute you with great affec- 
tion and regard for the last time. Davip Hume.” 

SCEIPTUEAL ANTIQUITIES. 

m musical instruments here represented, have been collected by 

dern travellers, and are but little changed from the ancient forim 
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A, Brum, or Timbrel, of Baked Potter’s Clay. — AA. Drum in use in the East,.*— 
B. Harp, -C. Lutes. — ^D. Inscribed Stone. — E. Sandals. 

The drum or timbrel marked A, is made of thin baked cla^, something in 
the shape of a bottle, with parchment stretched over the wider part. On 
being struck with the finger, this instrument makes a remarkably loud 
sound. These relics are lodged in the London Scriptural Museum, and are 
aU ticketed with the texts they serve to illustrate. This arrangement is 
very judicious, and gives a great additional interest to the sacred objects 
while under inspection. 
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L Bistaff.— -2. Boman FartMng.— 3. SfnTi« >r xrr > 

5 . 


Hand Mill 


made for Sanittel ; by it, too, were wroiLht ^ Hamah 

used ia Solomon’s temple. By referent f 

be seen that nothing can be more engraving, it wiU 

wHeh is a sort of wSoden skewer, roD instrument, 

then spun on the ground inthe same mannS 






a„«a •*. t 

tte picture, “ auen^, or^stoue hauU miu^ repeatedly found iu con- 

that represented in our nri»iput. remains in this country 

nection with Homan, Sa^on, “d other ancient re 

They are still to be met the East which" are moie par- 

India, in Africa, and - pt may be worth while to mention 

tieularly associated ^tyS- veSupon the method of simply 
that this description of mill is m I v J^gther held in the hand. 

crushing the corn roSy rolded, and partly hollowed. 

The “Gluern” is a hard stone iou„niyiom i 

into which another stone^^hi h h receptacle, _and the 

corn required to,. ^ ' ri in course of time, by immense, 

inner stone is moved rapidly . , C ’ Scripture prophecies men- 
labour, the wheat &c. is ^"^“^^“111, ^6 shat he lift, ‘audthe other 

SoS^e ^o-rSf miU “5' 


UO.JXejJ.— WT.- — , . , , 

CHEONOloaiCAL TABLE OF KEMABKABLE EVEMS. 

ict extracted literatim from Artlmy 

The following curious table 
1077.-A basing star on 

1100 —The yard (measure) made by Henry 1. I 

1116 —The moone seemed tui'ued into bloud, 

hs9.-£.SS'‘h:S StSSS l-L. 

to be gouemed by sheriies a^d maiors. 

P-e. 

1000 -SdSnbSe'bnilded with stone ; and tWs yeaxe the citkens dl 

.M7'.-ThiSrS^dS»S’f« Mt, to»d. ,»x »«...» 0. 

iMi-oiS'””!* 

ES SiSS?»* «!*. ' ■“ 

that now barons of the exchequer should^^^ ^ 

Ched to the number of 160,000 persons, 
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13.— This yeare the king, of France . burned all his leporous and pocky 
people, as well men as women : for that he supposed they hai 
poysoned the waters, which caused his leprosie. About this 
time, also, the Jews had a purpose to poyson all the Christians, 
by poysoning all their springs. 

61.— Men and beasts perished in diners places with thunder and light 
ning, and fiends w^ere seene speake unto men as they traiieiled. 

72. — ^The first bailiftes, in Shrewsbury. 

B6. — ^The making of gunnes found; and rebels in Kent and Esses, 
who entred London, beheaded all la,wyers, and burnt houses and 
all bookes of law. 

BS. — ^Picked shooes, tyed to their knees with siluer chaines were vsed. 
And women wdth long gownes rode in side-saddles, like the 
qiieene, that brought side-saddles first to England ; fur before 
they rode astrid. 

] )1, — Pride exceeding in monstrous apparrell. 

J U. — Guildhall in .Lo.ndon begun. 

1 17. — A decree for lanthurne and candle-light in London. 

1 n. — Kaiii from the 1st of A prill to Hollontide. 

1 [0. — St. John’s College in Cambridge being an ancient hostell, was 
eoniierted to a college by the executors of the Couutesse of Kich- 
mond and Derby, and mother of Henry VIL, in this yeare, as 
her will was. 

1 »2. — The new service book in English. 

1 )o. — The first use of coaches in England, 

1 )C).— The cawsies about London taken down. 

1 .0, — Britaines .Bursse builded. Hix Hail builded. Aldgate buildcd 
new. Sutton’s Hospital! founded. Moore fields new railed and 
planted with trees. Westminster palace paued. 

COCK-FIG Li TING AT SCHOOLS. 

dany years ago the scholars our large schools had regular cock 
f] its, which would appear to have been an affair of the school, 
r ognised by the masters, and the charges for which were defrayed by 
t m, to be afterwards paid by the parents, just as some innocent excur- 
s IS and festivities a-re managed now a days. The credit of the school 
T 5, without doubt, often involved in the proper issue of the fight. 

>ir James Mackintosh, when at school at E’ortrose in 1776-7, had this 
e ry in his account, in wdiieh books were charged 6s. 6d, : — 

To cocks’ -fight duos for 2 years, 2s, 6d. each, 5s. 

Associated are three months’ fees at’ the dancing- school, minuet, 
c ntry-danees, and hornpipe, Cock-fighting up to the end of the 
h . century wms a very general amusement, and an occasion for gam- 
b ig. It entered into the occupations of the old and young. Travellers 
a, eed with coachmen that they were to wait a night if there was a 
c< i?-fight in any town through which they passed. A battle between 
t? > cocks had five guineas staked upon it. E’ifty guineas, about the 
f r 1760, depended upon the main or odd battle. iTiis made the duel- 
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sioR of a ** lon^ main,” at. cock-fighting an important matter^ Th« 
church bells at times aimoimced the winning of a “long main.” Matches 
were sometimes so arranged as to last the week. When country gentle- 
men had sat long at table, and the conversation had turned upon the re- 
lative merits of their several birds, a cock-fight often resulted, as the 
birds in question were brought for the purpose into the dining-room. 

COMMON TRAVELLING. 

We have here the common travelling dress in use at the com- 
mencement of the 12th century,^ tempus Henry I. and Stephen, The 
original is intended for the Saviour meeting the two disciples on the 
road to Eminaus. The Saviour wears an under tunic, and his mantle, 
fastened by a narrow hand across the chest, is held up by the riglit 
hand. The figures of the disciples are, however, the most curious, the 
central one particularly so, as he would seem to wear a dress expressly 
invented for travelling: his large round hat, with its wide brim, seems 
to be the original of the pilgrim’s hat so well known in later times, and 
wdiich formed so distinguishing a mark in their costume. His short 
green tunic, well adapted for journeying, is protected by a capacious 

mantle of skin, provided 
with a “capa’^ or twl, b 
draw over the head, am 
which was frequently uset 
instead; of '.a hat.. ; , He weat; 

■ white; breeches. o.rhame,nte5; 
with red'cross-stri'pes ■; ; .the;,; 
end at. the ankle, .'iwhere'th^' 
'...are. secured: 'by , a ■ baud', ':or 
■''■garter, the foot being, coveiec 
'by close, :Shoes.'^ ■' ■' 'His ooinpa' 
■■.nion wears the eominoii,„,.„e'a;' 
so frequently met with, an 

... he has Ms face ornamenb 

to profusion by inoiistaer 
and beard, each lock of wMch appears to be most carefully separated a., 
arranged in the nicest order. He has an uuder-tunic of white, and ; 
upper one of red, and a white mantle bordered with gold ; he also "wears t 
same kind of breeches, reaching to the ankle, hut he has no shoes, whi> 
frequently appears to have been the case when persons were ona jourm-V 

FASHIONABLE DANCES OF THE LAST CENTUEY* 

The style of dancing which was fashionable at the latter part of 
last century, may be seen from the following advertisement fronc^^* 
dancing-master, wMch we have copied from a newspaper of the yt 

"1775:— ' " ' """" V '""""lb 

“ At Duke’s Long Room, in Paternoster Row, Grown Gentlemen *■' 
Ladies are taught a Minuet, or the Method of Country Dances, with tik 
modern Method of footing ; and that in the genteelest, and most expe^ 
ditious, and private Manner* And for the greater expedition of sue! 
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eentlemen as chuse to dance in company, there’s a complete Set of Gentle- 
men assembled eyery Monday and Wednesday evening for the said pur- 
pose. Gentlemen or Ladies may be waited on at their own Houses by 
favouring me with a line directed as above. Likewdse to be had at my 
House, as above, a Book of Instructions for the figuring part of Count:^ 
Dances, with the Figure of the Minuet annex’d thereon, drawn out in 
Characters, and laid down in such a Manner, that at once casting your 
^ Eye on it, you see the Figure directly form’d as it is to be done ; so that 
u person, even that had never learnt, might, by the help of this book, 
${yM make himself Master of the figuring Part. Such as reside in the 
Country, I doubt not, would find it of immediate Service, as they have 
not always an Opportunity of having Recourse to a Dancing Master. 
Price 10s. 6d. Dukes, Dancing Master.” 

PBEACHINO FRIAES. 

in ihe romance of “St. Graal, ” executed in the fourteenth 
century, we have this representation of one. of these preaching fidars 
in Ids rude portable pul- 
pit. From the contrast 
aiHu’ded by their mendi- 
cancy, and enthusiasm 
in teacliing, to the pride 
end riches of the higher 
clergy, and their con- 
stant mixing wdth the 
people, they became ex- 
cessively popular. The 
preacher in the cut has 
a crowded and attentive 
audience (though one lady 
seems inclined to nap) ; 
the costume of the entire 
body, wdio are all seated, 
after a primitive fashion, 
on the bare ground, is 
worthy of note, and. may be received as a fair picture of the coiamonaity 
of England about the year 1350. 

THE ECCENTRIC LADY LEWSON. 

Mte, Jane Lewson, widow, of JS^o. 12, Coldbath Sc^uare, London, died 
1816, aged 116. Mrs. Lewson, trom the very eccentric style of her dress, 
was almost universally recognised as Zad^ Lewson. She w^as born in 
Essex Street, Strand, m the year 1700, during the reign of William and 
Mary; and was married at an early age to a wealthy gentleman then 
living in the house in w'hich she died. She became a widow at the early 
age of 26, having only one child, a daughter, living at the time. Mrs. 
Lewson being left by her husband in affluent circumstances, though ska 
had many suitors, preferred to remain m a state of widowhood. When 
her daughter married, being left alone, she became very fond of retire- 
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ineiit, and rarely went out or permitted tlie visits of any person, Foi 
the last thirty years of her life she had kept no servant, except one old 
female, who died in 1806 ; she was succeeded by the old w^oman^s grand- 
daughter, who was married about 1813; and she was followed in the 
situation by an old man, who attended the diderent houses in the square 
to go on errands, clean shoes, &e. Mrs. Lewson took this man into her 
house, and he acted as her steward, butler, cook, and housemaid ; and 
wnth the exception of two old lap-dogs and a eat, he was her only com- 
panion, The house she occupied was elegantly furnished, but after the 
old style ; the beds were kept constantly made, although they liad not 
been sie])t in for about fifty years. Her apartment was only oceasionaL*’ 
swept out, hut never washed ; the windows were so encrusted with dir 
that they hardly admitted a ray of light to pass through them, She luia 
used to tell her acquaintances that if the rooms were wetted, it might he 
the occasion of her taking cold ; and as to cleaning the windows, she 
observed that many accidents hapjiened through that ridiculous practice ; 
the glass might he'broke, and the person 'svoiinded, when the expense of 
repairing the one, and curing the other, would both hill upon her. ^ A 
large garden at the rear of the house was the only thing connected with 
her establishment to which she really paid attention. This was always 
kept in good order; and here, when the ^veather permitted, she enjoyed 
the air, or sometimes sat and read by wuy of pastime ; or else chatted on 
times past w'ith any of the few remaining acquaintances whose visits she 
permitted. She seldom visited any person except Mr. Jones, a grocer at 
the corner of the square, wdth whom she dealt. She was so partial to 
the fashions prevailing in her ymuthful days, that she never changed the 
manner of her dress from that worn by ladies in the reign of George the 
First. She alwmys wore powder wdth a large toiq:)ee made of horsehair 
on her head, nearly half a foot high, over which her front hair was turned 
up ; a cap over it, which knotted under the chin, and three or foiur curls 
hanging down her neck. She generally wore silk gowns, the train long 
with a deep liounee all round, a yqvy "long narrow waist, very tightly 
laecd np to her neck, round which wus a ruff or frill. The sleeves of her 
gowm, to which four or live large rufiles were attached, came below the 
elbow^ : a large straw bonnet, quite fiat, high -heeled shoes, a fuii-mad? 
black silk cloak trimmed round with hiee, and a gold-headed pne, com- 
pleted her every-day costume ibr the hast eighty years uf her liib, and in 
which habiliments she occasionally wmlked round the squaxe, when she 
W’as uniformly spoken of by all spectators as Lad}/ Leir.mi* She never 
practised ablutions of any kind, or hardly in any degree, because, as she 
aliegc^d, those pm’sons who washed themselves were always taking cold, 
or laying the ibimdation of some dreadful disorder. Her method w'as to 
besmear hex face and neck all over with hog’s lard, because tliat w%as soft 
and lubricating ; and then, because she required a little colour in her 
cheeks to set ofi‘ her person to advantage, she bad used to paint them with 
rose-pink. Her manner of living was so methodical, that she wuuld not 
take her tea out of any other than a favourite cup. She wus equally 
particular with respect to her knives, forks, plates, &q. At breakfast she 
'iirranged, in a particular manner, the paraphernalia of her table : at 
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4iniier she always observed a particular rule as to the placing of the two 
or three empty chairs, by which the table was surroimded, but herself 
itiways sat in one favourite chair. She constantly enjoyed an excelleiit 
state of health ; assisted at all times in regulating the affairs of her 
household ; and never, until a little previous to her decease, had an bourns 
illness. She entertained the greatest aversion to medicine ; and, what is 
remarkable, cut two new teeth at the age of 87, and was never troubled 
with the toothache. Towards the close of her life her sight failed her. 
She lived in live reigns, and was believed to be the most faithM living 
chronicler of the age. A few days previous to her decease, an old lady 
who was her neighbour died suddenly, which had such an effect upon her 
that she frequently said her time was also come, and she should soon 
follow. She enjoyed the use of all her faculties till that period, when she 
became weak and took to her bed ; but steadily refused all medical aid. 
Her conduct to a few relations was extremely capricious; and she would 
never see any of them ; and it was not until a few hours before her disso- 
lution tliat any relaxation in her temper was manifested. She was in- 
terred in Bimhiil Tieids buiying-gruund. 

WHEN EIBE ENGINES WERE EIRST MADE. 

The Phoenix was the first fire-office established, in 1682, There were 
used, in towns, squirts or syringes, for extinguishing fire, which did not 
exceed two or three feet in length. These yielded to the Fire Engine, 
with leathern pipes, which w'as patented in 1676. Water-tight, seam- 
to hose was made in Bethnal Green in 1720. About this date— 

£ s. d. 

A fire engine and pipe for Lj^me cost « • .600 

A square pipe, 23 feet long 1 18 0 

12 leather fire-buckets 2 3 3 

A Fire Engine was considered an appropriate present for an aspirant 
to a borough. At Lewes, in 1726, T. Pelham, Esq., gave one, and 
having been chosen representative in 1731, he presented a second. 

extraorbinari cataract. 

In the Island of Pulo Penang, in the Straits of Malacca, there is a 
cataract whicli is surpassed by very few in the four quarters of the earth. 
It is rarely visited, and, therefore, has been but seldom described ; but 
those who have been fortunate enough to witness it all agree in the 
opinion that it forms one of the ^venders of the world. The stream 
which supplies it is of considerable volume, and after traversing a long 
tract of comparatively level country, is suddenly precipitated almost 
without a break into" a ravine nearly two hunared feet below the 
summit of tlie fall. The annexed engraving gives an excellent 
representation of the scene. The stream descends with a mighty 
roar, and rushes on with a lightning speed. If you take the 
trouble of bringing a small looking-glass in your pocket, and come 
here about an hour before noon, you will be able to produce some 
very beautiful artificial rainbows. But, whatever you do, never 
to clamber to the top of the rocks ; for though, doubtless.^ 
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abered up that hill, and how they shouted with 
o hm g you summit, and waved their handkerchiefs 
.ey can also tell the gloomy and disastrous end of all 
iid screams echoed far and wide, as both slipped and fell 
.e surgiug' torrent, and the sun shone brightly upon tk 
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red uniforms as they were hurried over the precipice, and 
rfaSied from rock to rock; and, whilst yet the horror-stricken spec- 
tators gazed with speechless agony and terror, the bodies of the poor 
young men were borne away and hid by the blood-stained waters 
from^uman recovery. 

DANCES OP THE NATIVES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The manners and customs of the uncivilized are always legitimate 
objects of wonder and curiosity to‘ the civilized. It is on this account 


that we give the above sketch of one of the festival dances of the nativei 
of Australia. 

These dances are not only the usual close of their combats, but are 
freq^uent in lime of peace. They appear almost necessary to stir up 
their blood ; and under the excitement they produce, the whole nature 
of the people seems to be changed. To a spectator the effect of one of 
these exhibitions almost equals that of a tragic melo-drama. 

A suitable place for the performance is selected in the neighborhood 
of their huts. Here a lire is built by the woinen and boys, while such 
of the men as are to take a share in the exhibition, usually about twenty 
tu number, disappear to arrange their persons. When these prepara- 
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tions are completed, and the fire burns brightly, the performers are seen 
advancing in the guise of as many skeletons. This efteot is produced by 
means of pipe clay, with which they paint broad white lines on their 
arms and legs, and on the head, while others of less breadth are drawn 
across the body, to correspond to the ribs. The music consists in beating 
time on their shields, and singing, and to it the movements of the dancers 
conform. It must not be supposed that this exhibition is a dance in our 
sense of the word. It consists of violent and odd movements of the arms, 
legs, and body, contortions and violent muscular actions, amounting 
almost to frenzy. The performers appear more like a cMld^s pasteboard 
supple-jack than anything human in their movements. 

Tills* action continues for a time, and then the skeletons, for so they 
apear to be, since they truly resemble them, suddenly seem to vanish and 
reappear. The disappearance is eficetM by merely turning round, for 
the figures are painted only in front, and their dusky foiras are lost by 
mingling witli the dark background. The trees, illuminated by the 
fire, are brought out with Some of the figures in bold reliol^ while others I 
were indistinct and ghost-Hke. All concurs to give an air of wild- | 
ness to the strange scene. As the dance proceeds, the excitement i 
increases, and those who a short time before appear only half alive, | 
become full of animation, and finally are obliged to stop from t- 
■exhaustion. 

A PUDDING AS AN ABVEIITTSEMENT. 

The following fact is interesting, inasmuch as it gives us an insight 
■into the popular tastes of the period, and the power of mob-law : — 

In 1718, elames Austin, inventor of the Persian ink powder, invited 
his customers to a feast. There was a pudding promised, which was to 
be boiled fourteen days, instead of seven hours, and for which he allowed 
a chaldron of coals. It weighed 900 pounds. The copper for boiling it 
was erected at the Red Lion in Southwark Park, wliere crowds went to 
see it ; and when boiled, it was to be conveyed to the Swam Tavern, Pish 
Street Hill, to the tune of “What lumps of pudding my mother gave 
me.” The place was changed to the Restoration Gardens in St. Geoige^s 
Fields, in consequence of the numerous company expected, and the 
pudding set out in procession with banners, streamers, drums, &c., but 
the mob chased it on the way and carried all off, 

THE DESOLATION OF EYAM. 

The ancient custom of hanging a garland of white roses, made of 
writing jisaper, and a pair of white gloves over the pew of tlie unmarried 
’villagers who die in the fio’wmr of their age, prevailed up to the year 1837 
in the village of Kyam, and in most other villages and little towns in llie 
Peak of Derbyshire. In the year lOGo, the plague was couveyonl to this 
unfortunate \illage, which for a time had been chieiiy coniintMi to Lon- 
don. The infection, it appears, was carried in a box of woollen clothes ; 
the tailor, to whom they were directed was, together with his family, the 
immediate vietima of this fatal importation ; 'and a ie’w days sufficed to 
-fionfirm the fact, that the entire hamlet was deeply infeeted, A general 
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i^anic easued, the worthy and truly Christian Eector, the Rev. William 
Mompesson, at tins eventful and awful crisis, summoned the parish, and 
after energetically stating the ease, and declaring his decided intention of 
remaining at his post, induced his hearers to adopt the measures he was 
about to propose, if not for their own preservation, at least for the more 
important cause, the preservation of the surrounding country. Eyam, 
from this moment, like a besieged city, was cut off from the living world, 
and to the zeal and fidelity of this ever-to-he -respected minister was con- 
tided the present, as well as eternal welfare of those who were about to 
prove to posterity, that devotion to their country, as well as to their God, 
was combined in the truly Christian creed taught them by this reverend 
man. Uut alas! it was the will of the Almighty that the ranks of this 
de^'ot(‘d liock should be rapidly tliinned, though Mr. and Mrs. Mompesson 
bad in hitherto spared ; hut in August, the latter was carried off by 
the fatni disease, in the 27th year of her age ; her monument may still 
i)e seen at no great distance from the chancel door. A number of grave- 
stones, bearing date 1666, in the chm’ch-jmrd, show that for a time, at 
least, the dead had been deposited there in the usual manner. Soon after 
the death of Mrs. Mompesson, the disorder began to abate, and in about 
two months might be said to have entirely ceased. The pious and 
amiable Rector was gi’aciously preserved. 

CURIOUS PLAY BILL. 

The following remarkable theatrical announcement is worth preserva- 
tion, inasmuch as it forms a curious effusion of vani^ and poverty, in the 
«}iape of an appeal to the taste and feelings of the inhabitants of a town 
■in-Sussex.: — ■ ■ 

(Copy,) 

At the old theatre in East Grinstead, on Saturday, May 5tii, 1758, will 
he represented (by particular desire, and for the benefit of Mrs. T.) the 
deep and affecting Tragedy of Theodosius, or the Force of Love, with 
magnifieent scenes, dresses, »S:e. 

Varanes, by Mr. P., who will strive, as far as possible, to support the 
character of this fiery Persian Prince, in which he was so much admired 
and applauded at Hastings, Arxmdel, Petworth, Midworth, Lewes, &c. 

Theodosius, by a young gentleman from the imiversity of Oxford, who 
never appeared on any stage. 

Atheriais, by Mrs. r. Though her present condition will not permit 
her to wmit on gentlemen and ladies out of the town with tickets, she 
hopes, as on former occasions, for their liberality and support. 

Nothing in Italy can exceed the altar, in the first scene of the play. 
Nevartholess, should any of the Nobility or Gentry wish to see it orna- 
meidcd with fiowers, the bearer will bring away as many as they choose 
to favour him with. 

As the coronation of Athenais, to he introduced in the fifth act, con- 
tains a number of personages, more than sufficient to fill all the dressing 
rooms, &c., it is hoped no gentlemen and ladies will be offended at, being 
refused admission behind the scenes. 

K.B. The great yard dog, ihptiaade so much noise on Thursday night. 
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during tlie last act of King llicliard the Third, will be sent to a neigh- 
bourns over the way ; and on account of the prodigious demand for places, 
part of the stable ^1 be laid into the boxes on one side, and the granar? 
he open for the same purpose on the other. Vivat Mex, * 

THE EAR OF BIRDS NOT TO BE DECEIVED. 

The sense of hearing in birds is singularly acute, and theii* instinct 
leads them instantly to detect the slightest variation in the song of 
those of their own kind. The following is a laughable instance of this 

A bird-catcher, wishing to increase his stock of huUlinehes, took out 
his caged bird and his limed twigs, and placed them in such a situation 
of hedge and bush as he judged favourable to his success. It so hap- 
[)ened that his oum bird was one of education, such as is usually termed 
a piping bulliinch. In the first instance a few accidentally tlirowii out 
natural notes, or calls, had attracted three or four of his kindred 
feather, w^hich had now taken their station not far distant Irom the cage. 
There they stood in doubt and curiosity, and presenth’ moving inch by 
inch, and* hop by hop towards him and the fatal twigs, they again 
beeame stationary and attentive. It wms in this eager and suspended 
moment that the piping bullfinch set up the old country-dance of 

Nancy Dawson.” Away fiew every astounded bulliinch as fast as 
wings could move, in such alarm and confusion as bullfinches could feel 
nd they only can venture to describe. 

FLVING COACH. 

if the Exeter Flying Stage arrived from London at Dorchester in two 
days, and at Exeter at the end of the third day, about 1739, the speed 
must have been considered surprising. Those who made use of such a 
conveyance were doubtless looked upon as presumptuous, neek-or-notliing 
mortals. 

There was a “ Devizes chaise ” from London at this time which took & 
route through Beading, Ne-wbnry, and Marlborough. 

There is a good house at Moreomb Lake, east of Gharmontli, now no 
longer in the road, owing to tbis having been diverted. This was a 
road-side inn, where the judges slept. Tiie Ely Coach from London to 
Exeter slept there the fifth night from town. The coach proceeded the 
next morning to Axminster, where it breakfasted, and there a woman 
barber shaved the coach, 

an aged sfirit dbinkee. 

Daniel Bull McCarthy, of the county of Keny, Ireland, died 1752, 

111. At the age of eighty- four he married a ilfth ^vife, a girl little mort? 
than fourteen years of age, by whom he had twenty children — one every 
subsequent year of Ms Me. It was remarked that he %vas scarcely ever 
seen, to expectorate ; nor did any extent of cold ever seem to aliect Mn . 
For the last seventy years of Ms life, when in company, he drank plenti- 
fully of rum and brandy, wMeh he always took neat; and, if in eom- 
phanee with solicitations he took wine or punch, always drank an equal 
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its heiglit from the fact that it is twice as tall, and quite as straight, as 
the mainmast of a line-of-battle ship ; there are no branches, no twigs 
anywhere to be seen, sawe just at the very summit, and here they bend 
over gracefully, something Like what one would imagine a large-sized 
palm-tree to be. if gazed at through Lord Itosse’s telescope. It is a 
only specimen of its kind to be met with in the whole island. 

PUNISHING FALSE ACCUSERS. 

Wisdom may sometimes be learned at a Q,uarter Sessions, and it 
would be advantageous if we occasionally took a hint from our ancestois. 
The magistrates at sessions in Charles the First’s reign could and did 
address themselves to questions arising between parties moving in humble 
life, very important to them, and who could now-a-day in vain seek re- 
dress in the same quarter. ^ A modern Bridget might continue to charge 
men mth a breach of promise of marriage without legal measures being 
available against her. This was not so in 1626. Her case was con- 
sidered, and her injurious conduct and mode of life w’-ere duly estimated, 
with what result we shall learn from the following entry in 'the minute 
book of a quarter sessions in Devonshire of that date : — Forasmuch 
as it hath appeared unto this Court that Bridget How^sley of Langton, 
spinster, liveth idly and lewdly at home, not betaking herself to any 
honest course of life, and hath lately falsely and scandalously accused 
one [left blank in the original] of Honiton, in Devon, challenging 
a promise of marriage from him, which tended much to his disgrace, and 
that she is a continual brawler and sower of strife and debate between 
her neighbours, inliabitants of Langton aforesaid, this court doth there- 
fore think fit and order that the said Bridget Howsley be forthwith com- 
mitted to the House of Correction, there to he set on work and remain 
for the space of six whole months, and from thenceforth until she shall 
find very good sureties for her appearance at the next Sessions, after the 
said six months shall be expired, or until she shall procui’e a master that 
wBI take her into service.” 

A PHASE OF THE SOUTHCOTTIAN BELUSTON. 

One of the most remarkable cases on record of combined knavery, 
credulity, and superstition, is the belief which so extensively prevailed 
about fifty years ago in the mission and doctrines of Joanna Soutlicutt, 
and of wSich, strange to say, some traces remain even to tbe present day. 
Is it not astonishing that so recently as the year 1814, August 3rd, the 
following paragraph — ^which we believe gives a correct statement of the 
fiXQts — should have appeared in the Courier newspaper? ^SToanna 
Southcott has lately given out that she expects in a fe^^v weeks to become 
the mother of the true Messiah. She is nearly seventy yu‘ars of age. A 
cradle of most expensive and magnificent materials has been bespoken by^ 
a lady of fortune for the accouchement, and has been for some days ex- 
Mbited at the warehouse of an eminent cabinet maker in Aldersgate-street. 
Hundreds of genteel persons, of both sexes have been to see this cradle, in 
which her followers believe the true Messiah is to be rocked. The follow- 
ing has been given us as a correct description : * A child’s crib, thi’ee feet 
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six inelies, hr two feet, of satin wood, with brass trellis, side and foot 
,»oard ; turned feet, carved and gilt, on castors ; a swing cot, inside 
caned, to swing on centre ; at each end gilt mouldings, top and bottom 
t{)r o-oid letters ; a canopy cover, with blue silk ; carved and gilt under 
it, a «yoId ball, and dove, and olive branch ; green stars at each corner, 
gilt;°blue silk furniture ; an embroidered celestial crown, wdth Hebrew 
characters, gold letters ; a lambs^-wool mattress, with wliite fustian 
down bed, down pillow, and two superhne blankets.^ ” 

HOXTSEROLB EXPENSES OP KING EDWARD THE PIRST. 

Edward the First kept three Cliristmasses at Rhuddlan castle, in Flint- 
sliire ; and it is a fact not generally known, that his (pieen Eleanor, exclu- 
sively of theyoung prince Edward, born at Caernarvon, was delivered of a 
princess there in 1283. This shows that his entire household must have been 
transferred into Wales, at the time his policy was directed to complete 
the annexation of the principality of Wales to that of England. In an 
ancient record in the to^ver of Lo'udon, dated 12S1-2, and translated by 
Samuel Lysons, Esq., is a curious roll of Edward’s expenses when at 
Rhuddlan.*^ It consists of four sheets, containing the particulars, under 

B - heads, of the sums of money paid for . the maintenance of has 
lold. The sum of the expenses in this roll is £1,395 iOs,, w^Mch 
sum, with the expenses of the other roll of the queen’s household is 
£2,220 2s. lOJd. The roll is very curious, but too long to be inserted 
here. We append the following as a specimen of the various items it 
contains : — ■ 

Paid on the day of the queen’s ehui’ching in oblations to 
mass . , ■■ . . . ■. . . . . £0 3 0 , . 

The queen’s gift to diversminstrels attending her churching 10 0 0 
The (pieen’s gift to a female spy . . . . \ 0 1 0 

A certain female spy, to purchase her a house as a spy 10 0 
For the brethren at the hospital at Rhuddlan . . .011 

For a certain player as a gift ,080 

For the celebration of mass for the soul of William de Bajor 0 1 10 
For the messenger carrying letters to the king at London, 
to be sent to the court of Rome, for his expenses , ,010 

Paid sundry baiiiiis at the castle 0 4 10 

For the carriage of 80 casks of wine from the water to 
the castle . ^ . , . : ^ . . . . ^ ^ . . . 

For a cart bringing lances and cross bows from Ruthlan 

to Hope 

For the carriage of £3,000 from the king’s wardrobe to 

the queen’s wardrobe , . 

For 600 turves, to place about the queen’s stew pond in 

the castle 010 

Carriage of iigs and raisins to Aberconway . . * 0 0 1 

Paid wages for 1,060 archers at twopence, with 53 cap- 
tains at fourpence, with 10 constables of cavalry at 
I2d. a day . . . , , . 68 S S 

Paid the same for 1,040 archers, &c. &c# . 67 4 0 


0 22 0 
0 14 
0 10 5 
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OABRICE'S CUP, 

This celebrated Shakspepean relic was presented to David Garrick, by 
Mayor and Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon, in September, 

at^the Jubilee which he 

. : ' ■ ■ the Jubilee, while, , he sung 4he"': 

beautiful and well-known air, which he had composed for the occasion, 
beginning 

Behold this fair goblet, 'twas carved from the tree, 

Which, 0 my sweet Shakspeare, was planted by tltee 
As a relic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine, 

What comes from thy hand must be ever divine I 
Ail shall ydeld to the Mulberry tree, 

Bend to thee, 

Blest Mulberry ; 

Matchless was he 
Who planted thee, 

And thou like him immortal be I 

UUICK WORE. 

Mr* John Coxetter, of Greenham Mills, Newbury, had two South 
down sheep shorn at his factory exactly at fiye o'clock in the morning, 
from the wool of which, after passing its various processes, a complete 
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daiasoa colomed coat was made,^ and worn by Sir John Throckmortcn, 
at a <|uarter past six in tbe eveniag, being two and tbree-qnarter hours 
within the time allotted, for a wager of 1,000 guineas. The sheep were 
roasted whole, and a sniaptnous dinner given by Mr. Coxetter. 

ORIGIN OP THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 

As has been invariably the case in the early history of all the leading 
nations of the earth, ^ great confusion and civil discord existed in the 
ijmpire of China in its ^ iii’st stages. It was divided into petty prince-^ 
doms, each prince striving to outwit the other, and all anxiously aiming 


at the su])reme power of the land, till the Emperor Cm-hoaixg-ii, who 
came to the throne about three hundred years before the Christian era, 
conquered the whole of the jealous petty princes, and united their states 
into one vast empire. But no sooner had he achieved this, than the 
Tartars began to be troublesome, and, hoping effectually to exclude their 
invasions, this emperor caused to he constructed the often-read-of great 
wall of China, a stupendous work of masonry, extending from the sea 
to the western province of Shensee and earned over a tract of fifteen 
hundred miles, comprising high mountains, deep valleys, and broad 
rivers, the wall being supported over the latter by gigantic arches. 
Fortified towers were erected at every hundred yards, and its sumniit 
admitted of six horsemen riding abreast. This sovereign is said to be 
the founder of the Hau dynasty. The wall proved an iiifeignifioant 
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barrier to the Huns or Tartars, who harassed the princes of the Hau 
dynasty, and were a very scourge to the farmers of the frontier pro- 
vinces. About the year 264, the Hau dynasty gave w^ay to the Tsin, 
which latter was founded by a lineal descendant, through many gene- 
rations, of the builder of the great woll. In the sketch which we have 
given, our chief object has been to show the extraordinary iiiliexibility 
of the Chinese in caiTjing their wall strictly along their frontier line, 
in spite of the stupendous obstacles which, intervened in the shape of 
mountains and valleys. 

PErvr PURSE EXPENSES OF CHARLES II. 

Malone, the well known editor of Shakespeare, possessed a curious 
volume — an account of the privy expenses of Charles II, kept by Baptist 
May. A few extracts from this MS., taken from !Malone^s transcripts, 
are here offered : — 

£ 6. d. 

My Lord St;. Alban’s bill , .1,746 18 11 
Lady Gastlomaine’s debts . .1,116 1 0 
Sir R. Yiner, for plate . , . • 850 0 0 
For grinding cocoa-nuts . . 5 8 0 

Paid Lady C., play money , 300 0 0 

For a band of music 50 0 0 

To the footman that beat 

Teague 5 7 6 

To Mr. Pears, for the charges 
of a body dissected before 

the king* 5 1 0 

Lady C., play money 300 0 0 

To the Morrice Dancers atEly 110 

Lady C., play money 300 0 0 

Mr. ‘Knight for bleeding the 
king 1010 0 

For a receipt of chocolate . , 227 0 0 
Mr. Price, for milking the 

asses 10 0 0 

To one that showed tumblers’ 
tricks...... 5 7 6 

COLOUB OF THE HAT FOR CARDINALS. 

Innocent lY. first made the hat the symbol or cognizance of the car- 
dinals, enjoining them to wear a red hat at the ceremonies and proces- 
sions, in token of their hemg ready to spill their blood for Jesus Christ. 

SEVERITY OF THE LAWS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

Two lads were hanged for stealing a purse containing two sliiilings and 
a brass counter. Of ten criminals convicted at one sessions, four were 
hanged and six transported. Yery often half a dozen were sentenced to 
death at a single sessions. On the 17th March, 1755, eight malefactors 
were hanged together at Tyburn. It was recorded as a matter of surprise, 
that, “ only six convicts received sentence of death at Gioucest(?r Assizes.^’ 
One of these was a woman named Anne Ockley, who was executed on the 
following day, on the charge of murdering an illegitimate child. To the 
last she denied her guilt, except in not having called in medical advice 


£ d. 

For weighing the Icing .... 1 0 0 

l^iiid Hail for dancing on the i 

rope 20 0 ; 0 

The Queen’s allowance .... 1,250 0 1 0 
Paid Lord Laudei'dale for 

ballads 5 0 i 0 

To a bone-setter attending \ 

the Duchess of Tkloinnouth 10 0 j 0 
Paid Terry for waiting on 
the king swhnniing. ..... 10 0 ,0 

For 3,685 ribbons for the 

healing 107 10 4 

Mrs. Blague, the king’s 

valentine 218 0 0 

NellGwyii 100 0 0 

Lost by the lung at play on 

Tweifth-nig'ht 220 0 0 

Paid what was borrowed for 
the Countess of Castle- 
maine 1,650 0 0 
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tot lier infant after a bad fall. She took the Sacrament, and bogged for 
more time to prepare herself for the change ; this favour being denied* 
she remained praying for two hours on the di-op before she would give 
the signal. 

MABKING THE KING’S DISHES WITH THE COOK’S NAMES. 

Kin^ George II, was accustomed every other year to visit his German, 
dominions, with the greater part of the officers of his household, and espe- 
cially those belonging^ to the kitclien. Once on his passage at sea, Ms- 
first "cook was so ill with the sea-sickness, that he could not hold up his 
head to dress his majesty’s dinner ; this being told to the king, he was 
exceedingly sorry for it, as he was famous for making a lilieuish soup, 
w'hich his majesty was very fond of ; he therefore ordered iiifpiiry to be 
made among the assistant-cooks, if any of them could make the" abo\^e 
soup. One named Weston (father of Tom Weston, the player) under- 
took it, and so pleased the king, that he declared it was full as good as 
that made by the first cook. Boon after the king’s return to England, 
the first cook died ; when the king was informed of it, he said, that kis 
steward of the household always appointed Ms cooks, but that he would 
now name one for himself, and therefore asking if one Weston was still 
in the kitchen, and being answered that he was, “ That man,” said he, 

shall he my first cook, for he makes most excellent llhenish soup.” 
This favour begot envy among all the servants, so tliat, when any dish 
was found faidt with, they used to say it was Weston’s dressing i the 
king took notice of this, and said to the servants, it wus very extraordi- 
nary that every dish he disliked should happen to be Wekon’s ; ‘‘In 
future,” said he, “ “ let every dish be marked with the name of the cook 
that makes it.” By this means the king detected their arts, and from 
that time Weston’s dishes pleased him most. 

This custom was kept up till late in the reign of George III, 

PABXOirS DAYS, 

Bloodletting, considered dining the last century to be necessary for 
every one in health or not, at spring and faU, was an operation performed 
by the country surgeons on the labourers on a Sunday morning, at a 
charge of 6d. each. Bleeding in bed by a barber w’-as, in the reign of 
Charles II., sometimes charged, fora lady, so Mgh as 10s., and for a 
gentleman, Is. and 2s. 6d. The operator perhaps harboured the patient 
at an additional charge. Earbouring by the year wus charged 16s» 
Superstition had marked certain days in each month as dangerous for 
bloodletting, which were called parlous days. In July, the 1st, 7th, 
ISth, 12th, 25th, and 20th were of the above kind. 

As the whole population had recourse to bloodletting twice a year^ 
bleeders or barbers were in constant demand. 

A EUKEEAL APPEOPEIATELT CONDUCTED. 

During the year 1700, the minister of a parish in Kent was interred at 
the age of 96 years ; the gentleman who' preached his funeral sermon was 
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82 ; lie wlao read the service 87 ; the clerk of the parish was the same 
age ; the sexton was 86 ; in addition to which list of aged persons, there 
were sereral present from the adjacent parishes 100 years old each, and 
upwards. 



ANCIENT NTJT-CRACKESS. 


The two quaint instruments pictured in our engraving, of ahout the 
time of Charles I. or IL, are made of hard wood rather rudely carved ; 
and look as if in their time they had seen good service. The grotesque 
heads, with the mouth, affording the means of cracking the nuts, are 
examples of the fitness of design for a particular purpose, which charac- 
terize many of the objects in domestic use in the middle ages, and up to 
tlie reign of Queen Anne, after which ornamental art for household uses 


m 
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almost to have beea disused, 
^airs, tables, side-boards, &c., were 
gnj attempt at appropriate pattern. 


Even in the time of George III. , our 
made heavy, very ugly, and without 



bears the likeness of NeU Gwynne and LsLed, namely, 

in wax ; and also the supporters, or cres^ ^SuSfworked in eolonred 

the lion and the leopard. The^ jhpte project in Tery 

glass heads, and the hgnres, with , v grotmdwork. la 

ligh relief; indeed, they; are tlie bottom 

the upper compartment is Charles in ^ of 

one, that of Gwymne, her court dress^ihe pattern 
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very tasteful. On the right is Charles in Ms hunting dress. The beads 
have retained their colours, which are very appropriate to the subject, 
and must have been a work of considerable time and patience ; but 
whether done by Nell or not, there is no record. 

A REMARKABLE HIGHLANDER. 

In August, 1827, John Macdonald expired in his son’s house; in the 
Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, at the advanced age of one hundred and seven 
years. He was born in Olen Tinisdale, in the Isle of Skye, and, like the 
other natives of that quarter, was bred to rimal labour. Early one 
morning in his youth, when looking after his black cattle, he was sur- 
prised by the sight of two ladies, as he thought, winding slowly round a 
Mil, and approaching the spot where he stood. When they came up, 
they inquired for a well or stream, where a drink of water could be ob- 
tained. He conducted them to the “ Virgin Well,” an excellent spring, 
which was held in great reverence on account of its being the scene of 
some superstitious and legendary tales. When they had quenched tbeir 
thirst, one of the ladies rewarded Macdonald with a shilling, the first 
silver coin of wMch he was possessed. At their own request he escorted 
them to a gentleman’s house at some distance, and there, to his great 
surprise and satisfaction, he learned that the two ladies” were Eiora 
Macdonald and Prince Charles Stewart. 

TMs was the proudest incident in Macdonald’s patriarchal life ; and, 
when surrounded by his Celtic brethren, he used to dilate on all the re- 
lative circumstauces with a sort of hereditary enthusiasm, and more than 
the common garrulity of age. He afterwards turned joiner, and bore a 
conspicuous part in the building of the first Protestant church which was 
erected in the island of North Uist. He came to Edinburgh twenty- 
three years before Ms death, and continued to work at Ms trade till he 
was ninety-seven years of age. 

Macdonald was a temperate, regular-living man, and never paid a 
sixpence to a surgeon for himself, nor had an hour’s sickness m the 
whole course of his life. He used to dance regularly on New-year’s day, 
along with some HigMaud friends, to the bagpipe. On New-year’s day, 
1825, he danced a reel with the father, the son, the grandson, and greal- 
grandson, and was in more than his usual spirits. His hearing was no- 
thing impaired, and till within three weeks of his demise he could have 
threaded the finest needle with facility, without glasses. 

CATS WITH KNOTTED TAILS. 

IVe extract the following paragraph from the narrative of a voyager in 
the Indian Ocean, because it contains an account of a rarity in natural 
Mstory with which few, we believe, are acquainted. 

** l1ie steward is again pillowed on Ms beloved salt fish, and our only 
companion is a Malacca cat, who has also an attaebmeiit for the steward^ 
pillow. Puss is a tame little creature, and comes rubbing herself niildiy 
against our shoes, looMng up in our faces, and mewing her thoughts. 
Doubtless she is surj>rised that you have been so long looking at her 
without noticing the peculiarity in her tail, wMch so much distinguishes 
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her up iu your lap, aad S^obe. T^e 

2S.‘trTt slsvi; 

outlived both the pain and inooUeiiKe'^'‘-^f\*‘ - ”^0 

full of gambols and fun, and .. ®°“®® “■ all 

s^e condition. So, then 
whole race of Miilayan cats’ Lt 

to give us a satisfactory explanation^^ ^ 

CURlOXrS FEATS, 

cre^uM o’f* Queen exhibition was performed in the 

minster. -- It is thus i’eorfbed b^Tv London to Vest- 

,, minted 1577: — “ When Holinshed, m his Chronicle, 

Maister Haywood sat in a 'plltanT md^ Paule’s churohyarde, 

oration in Latine ; and inider a vine, and made to her an 

streamer in his handes of five vardAs^i^*' ® steeple, holdyng a 
sometimes stood on one foot and shocrthl fn saving thereof. Hee 
Ms knees to the verie grate mnrilTAr i kneeled on 

Tm seaflblds under lim ine ?W 2®® 

streamers sett upon it, and another It a *t ®J°^?’ torches and 

sett with streamers and torches whYch t™ td® 1*®^®® 

create.” Our chronicler fi.rltZ i^r hurne, the wind was so 

IyI pounds xiiishiUinsrait -r *1“®* “ P®ter didd have 

donir Ms costes and fains. and^for“Ktt^““ 

. ,, . ™JtrDERC35 OE C-AUnOTTB, WHICH IS IT f 

1772 ^ g ??^®Jit apeared in the S<. Jamei’s Chronicle of 

ties, or public funds, can ofe’nTothcrtl™®-?®'??®'’ 

bearinc^ simple intm-est j“-® other security than that ot simple bond, 

SdlXe, t£:t\etSvenfsT^ th{ repayment of/the sum 

Whoever tHs may suit, (fot ft is houpd H o? PJV’^^®!' 

TOP- a line for A 7, ;„ fir^ti®P®?-^tvnll snitsoniebodv),hydHect- 

be immediately i^Jd to, or 

the sotjxh stack uoht-hotjse. 

of an isolated rook, three orfmirtn?i ^ i eiected ^ the summit 
senarated from the nmir t westward from Holyhead, and 

SudM sSture f =^®ty feet in width. This 

Stof 1808.^ The elevation of tiie 

the sea at Mgh-water mS-kVthe h^^t t® WO ^eet above the level of 
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gaUery ; making the total elevation of the liAt 212 feet above hii^b 
water mwk. The light is produced by twenty-one brilliant lamps, witli 
powerful reflectors, placed on a revolving triangular frame, displaying a 
light every two minutes, which, in clear weather, is di^Sly 
mible at a distance of ten leagues. Latterly there has been an addi- 
lights placed at the rock, which are more distinctly 
visible in foggy weather than the light-house lights. The rough sea 
caused by the strong tides about the head rendered the communication 
by boat very pjsearious. In order to obviate the danger, a passage wa«, 



contrived by means of two ropes thrown across the gulf, along which the 

^ cradle, by the assistance of pullers 

affixed at eacli end. Tins plan was superseded by a bridge of rones 
which was used some years after, though alwavs considered^ unsafe,^ on’ 
account of the oo^tant wear of the ropes. In 1827, a modern fms- 
was toown over the sound, the span of which "is 
thechams bemg hrmly bolted in the rock on each side, and 
caii.ed 0101 two massive stone pillars erected for the purpose. The 
chain supports a platform of timber five feet wide, and^^fnte feet 
n^rk. _The bridge is attained by descenS the 
Holylaead mountain in a zigzag direction by a ffiglit of 380 steps. 
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BRASS MEDAL OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

1.E 1702, the late Rev. H. Rowlands, author of Mona AtiUqua^ wiiiit 
iuperintending the removal of some stones, near Aberfraw, wales, for 
the pm-pose of making an antiquarian research, found a beautiful bras* 
medal of oui- Saviour, in a tine state of preservation, which he forwarded 
to his friend and coimtrjnaan, the Rev. E. Llwyd, author of the 
Archeologus Britannicay and at that time keeper of the Aslimolean 
library at Oxford. 

This medal, of wliich an engraving is subjoined, has on one side 
the %ure of a head exactly answering the description given by PubJiiih 
Lentulus of our Saviour, in a letter sent by him to the emperor Tiberius 
and the senate of Rome. On the reverse side, it has tlie tbiiowing legend 



or inscription, written in Hebrew characters, This is Jesus Christ, the 
Mediator or Reconciler or “Jesus, the Great Messias, or Man Media- 
tor.” And being found among the ruins of the chief Druids resident 
in An^lesea, it is not improbable that the curious relic belonged to some 
Christian connected with Bran the Blessed, who was one of Caractaeiis’s 
hostages at Rome from a. d. 52 to 59, at which time the Apostle Paia 
was preaching the gospel of Christ at Rome. In two years afterwards, 
A.B. 61, the Roman General Suetonius extirpated all the Druids in the 
island. The following is a translation of the letter alluded to, a very 
antique copy of wdiicli is in the possession of the family of Kellie, after- 
wards Lord" Kellie, now represented by the Earl of Mar, a very ancient 
Scotch family — taken from the original at Rome : — ^ 

“ There hath appeared in these our days, a man of great virtue, named 
Jesus Christ, wdio is yet living among us, and of the Gentiles is accepted 
as a prophet, but his disciples caD. him * the Son of GodP He raiseth 
the dead, and cures all manner of diseases ; a man of stature somewhat 
tall and comely, with very reverend countenance, such as the beholdeiit 
both love and fear; his htiir the colour of ehesnut, full ripe, pkin to 
Ms ears, whence downwards it is more orient, curling, and wa^dng about 
his shoiilders. In the midst of his head is a seam or a partition of Ms 
hair aft^r the. manner of the Hazaritea ; his forehead plain and very 
ielioate ; Ms face without a spot or wrinkle, beautified with tli© most 
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lovely red ; his nose and mouth so formed that nothing can be repre- 
bended ; his beard thiokish, in colour like his hair, not very long but 
forked ; his look, innocent and mature ; his eyes, grey, clear, and quick. 
In reproving, he is terrible ; in admonishing, courteous and fair spoken ; 
pleasant in conversation, mixed with gravity. It caonot be remarked 
that any one saw him laugh, but many have seen him weep In pro- 
portion of body, most excellent ; his hands and arms most delicate to 
behold. In speaking, very temperate, modest and wise, A man, for his 
singular beauty, surpassing the children of men ! ’’ 

The representation of this sacred person which is in the Bodleian 
library, somewhat resembles that of the print of this medal when com- 
pared together. It was taken from a likeness engraved in agate, and 
sent as a present from the sultan for the release of his brother, who was 
taken prisoner. There is a well-executed drawing of this at the Mostyn 
library, much worse for age. 


MONSTROUS HEAD-DRESS. 

At no period in the history of the world was anything more absurd 
in head-dress worn than that here depicted, which was in vogue with 
the fashionables of 1782. The body of this erection was formed of 
tow, over which the hair was turned, and 
false hair added in great cnrlM, bobs, and ties, 
powdered to profusion ; then hung all over 
[with vulgarly-large rows of pearls or glass 
r beads, fit only to decorate a chandelier ; fiowers 
as obtrusive were stuck a.bout this heap of 
finery, which was surmounted by broad silken 
bands and great ostrich -feathers, untii the 
head-dress of a lady arldecl three feet to her 
stature, and the male sex to use the words of 
the Spefftaforj *‘beeFime siidclculy dwarfed 
beside her.^’ To effect this, much time and 
trouble was wasted, and great personal 
annoyance was suffered. ,,: Heads,' 'vthen:^^ 
perly dressed, ‘‘kept for three weeks/ ^ as 
the barbers quietly phrased it ; that they 
would not really “ Ion Tar may be 

seen by the many recipes they give for the 
destruction of insects whi»':-h bred In the flour 
and pomatum so libvMlfv b -stowed upon 
them. The description of “opening a lady’s bead ” ifv r three weeks’ 
:dres:sihg,',given' in: the-;m.agaz^^ this period, ifc would bo imagined^ 
would have taught the ladies common sense; hut f!,ih’bloE r.ould reconcile 
even the di'^gust that must have been felt by all. 

: ^REIOB'UF .HUMAN, /HAIR. 

Long flaxen bair was bought from the h^ad at; 10s. the ounce, and any 
oth^n^ line hair at 5s. or 7s. the ounce in 1662. 

Within the present 'oentey the heads cf hair of families in 
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Devonshire were let out by the year at so much rent per poll. An Exeter 
|)erriwig maker went round periodically, cut the locks, and oiled the 
Qumskuli of each thus left in stubble. 

INTERESTING AND FANCIFUL HELKiUE 

The enamelled jewel, of which we give an engraving, was presented 
W ^lary, Uueen of Scots, to George Gordon, fourth Earl of Huntley. 
The precise period at which the gift was made is not now known, though 
the time was not impi'obablv during the residence of the Queen in France, 
when the Order of St. Michael was conferred on the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, the Earl of Huntley, and several other Scottish nobles, 
about 154K, The I ock of Mary’s 
hair which is attached to the 

small ivory skull, is of a light ^ llfl 

auburn, inclining to a gold- " \/lf^ 

colour ; and if allowance bo made ' ; \i 
for some fading in the course of . ^ Iff 

Queen having generally become t 

darker as she advanced in life, 

the accuracy of Melvil will be 

confirmed, when, in speaking of 

her after her return to Scotland, ' 

he says, “her hair %vas light 

auburn ; Elizabeth’s more red 

than yellow.” In this particu- 

lar little reliance can be placed 

upon the portraits of Queen 

Mary; since it is well known, 

that in the latter part of her mU 

life, it was a fashionable practice MM 

to wear false hair of various Jmm 

hues, though in some of her pic- 

taros the colour of the locks is 

nearly similar to the hue of that 

represented in the present. The 

:sln.illy:vfrom':' which it issues is, ■ - ■ 

conuceted by a twisted skein of 

silli with the figure of a Cupid shooting an arrow, standing on 
a heart enamelled red, transfixed with a dart. On one side the 
heart is a setting for a precious stone, now vacant; and, on the other, 
in white letters, the words “ Willingly Wounded.” From the point ol 
the heart is a pendant, containing on one side a small ruby, md 
having the other enamelled blue with an ornament in white. Our 
engraving represents one side of the jewel, of the exact sir© of the 
original. 

FASTIDIOUSNESS IN DRESS AT AN OLD AGE. 

fifhh i^.tnbow, of Northwood, in the parisn of Frees, Salop, died 
^ged 107. His occupation was that of a maker of clocks and waUdtik'i. 
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Sis steadiness of hand, clearness of inteUect, and complete command of 
all his faculties, were such that, till withm a very few reps of Ms de- 
cease, he was enabled to execute the most intricate and aelicato manipu- 
lations connected with his business. He lived in three centuries ; and, 
at the time of his decease, had a son, a grandson, and several great- 
grandchildren, living in the house with him. He was remarkable for 
industry, sobriety, early rising, and soon retiring to rest, and was uni- 
versally respected for his integrity and ingenuity. His favourite bever- 
age was “ small beer ” brewed of molasses. To the very close of Ms life 
he was remarkable for his extreme attention to his dress and everything 
relating to his personal appearance, as will be seen by the following 
anecdote. About three years before Ms death, Ms tailor brought him 
home a new coat ; on examining which he discovered that the man, 
either through not being provided with the necessary material or inad- 
vertence, had substituted a cloth collar for a velvet one, which he was 
accustomed to have added to his garment. Mortiiied at this circumstance, 
and learning that the tailor had not velvet of the necessary quality by 
him, he took up his walking-stick and straitway went off to Whitchurch, 
a distance of seven miles, to purchase the materials proper to make a new 
collar, and, to the astonishment of all his family, returned home in a few 
hours. 

SirPEBSTITlON OF THE JAVANESE. 

Nowhere has superstition a greater power over the human mind than 
among the inhabitants of Java. 

When the proper chord is touched, there is scarcely anything too gross 
for the belief of these islanders. Mr. CraAvfurd relates that some years 
since, it was almost accidentally discovered, that the skull of a buffalo 
was superstitiously conveyed from one part of the island to another. The 
point insisted upon was, never to let it rest, but to keep it in constant 
progressive motion. It was carried in a basket, and no sooner was one 
person relieved from the load than it was taken up by another ; for the 
understanding was, that some dreadful imprecation was denounced 
against the man who should let it rest. In this manner, the scull was 
hurried from one province to another, and after a circulation of many 
hundred miles, at length reached the town of Samarang, the Butcli 
governor of wliich seized it and threw it into the sea, and thus the spell 
was broken. The Javanese expressed no resentment, and nothing further 
was heard of this unacoountable transaction. None could tell how or 
where it originated. 

The same -writer relates a still more extraordinary instance of infatua^ 
tion. During the occupation of Java by the English, in the month of 
May 1814, it was unexpectedly discovered, that, in a remote but popu- 
lous part of the island, a road, leading to the top of the mountain of 
Sumbeng, one of the highest in Java, had been constructed. An enquiry 
being set on foot, it was discovered that the delusion which gave rise to 
the work had its origin in the province of Banyunas, in the territories of 
the Susunan, and that the infection had spread to the territory of the 
Sultan, and thence extended to that of the Europeans. On examination 
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a road was found constructed twenty feet broad, and from dfty to sixty 
miles long, and it was wonderfully smooth and well made* One point 
which appears to have been considered necessary, was, that this road 
enonld not cross rivers, and in consequence it wound in a thousand ways. 
Another point as peremptorily insisted on was, that its straight course 
should not be interrupted by any private rights ; and in consequence trees 
and houses were overturned to make way for it. The population of whole 
districts, occasionally to the amount of five or six thousand labourers, 
were emx>loyed on the road, and, among a people disinclined to active ex - 
ertion the laborious work was nearly completed in two months — such was 
the effect of the temporary enthusiasm with which they were inspired. 
It was found in the sequel that the whole work was set m motion by an 
old woman, who dreamt, or pretended to have dreamt, that a divine 
personage was about to descend from heaven on the mountain in question, 
riety suggested the propriety of constructing a road to facilitate his des- 
cent ; and it was rumoured that divine vengeance would pursue the 
sacrilegious person who refused to join in the meritorious labour. These 
reports quickly wi’ought on the fears and ignorance of the people, and 
they heartily joined in the enterprise. The old woman distributed slips 
of palm-ieave's to the labourers, with magic letters written upon them, 
which were charms to secuie them against sickness and accidents. When 
this strange affair was discovered by the native authorities, orders were 
issued to desist fiom the work, and the inhabitants returned without a 
murmur to their wonted occupations. 

SIZE OF THE BltlTISH ISLANDS. 


The exact size of our own country is a legitimate object of curiosity. 
We believe the following will be found strictly accurate 

'The area of England is estimated at 31,929,340 acres. 

„ Wales ........ 4,320,000 „ 

„ Scotland 16,240,000 „ 

,, S. Isles adjacent to the coast ...... .... 1,055,080 ,, 

,, W. Isles 851,200 „ 

,, Orkneys 1513,606 ,, 

,, Shetlands 643,840 ,, 


CASE CONTAINING THE HEAET OF LOED EDWAHD UEUCK. 

Lord Edward T3ruce vras eldest son of Sir Edward, baron of Kinloss, so 
‘Created by James I. in 1603, to whom the king gave the dissolved abbey 
of Kinloss, in Ayrshire, after he had been instrumental in Ins succession 
to the crown of England ; whitlier accompanying the king, he was made 
•master of the Rolls in 1604, died in 1610, and was buried in the Rolls 
•chapel. His son, the lord Edward, killed in duel by Sir Edward Sack- 
ville in 1613, was succeeded by his brother, who was created Earl of 
Elgin in 1633, and an English baron in 1641. 

Sir Edward Sackville, by wliose hand the Lord Edward Bruce fell^ 
was younger brother to Richard Sackville, Earl of Dorset, on whose death 
succeeded to the title. He was lord president of the council, a joint 
lr»pd keeper, and flRed several other, distinguished offices under Chades L» 
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to whom he adhered, by whose side he fought at the battle of Edge-Mli^ 
and whose death he took so much to heart, that he neTer afterwards 
stirred out of his house in Salisbury-eourt, but died there on the 1 7th of 
July, 1652. 

Between these noblemen there arose a quarrel, which terminated in 
their duel ; and all that is, or probably can be known respecting it, is^ 
contained in the following correspondence, preserred in a manuscript in. 
Queen’s college library, Oxford. 



A Monsieur^ lionsieuv Sachvile. 


“ I that am in France, hear how much you attribute to yourseK in 
this time, that I have given the world leave to ring your praises ; and 
for me, the truest almanack, to tell you how much I suffer. If you eaB 
to memory, when as I gave you my hand last, I told you I reserved the 
heart for a truer reeoncilliation. Now be that noble gentleman, my love 
once spoke, and come and do him right that could recite the tryais you 
owe your birth and country, were I npt conlident your honour gives you 
the same courage to do me right, that it did to do me wrong. Be 
master of your ovm weapons and time ; the place wheresoever, 1 will 
wait on you. By doing this, you shall shorten revenge, and clear the 
idle opinion the world hath of both our worths. 

** Er>. Bruce.” 

A 3Ionsieur^ Monsieur Bctnm de Kin loss, 

“ As it shall be always far from me to seek a quarrel, so will I always- 
oe ready to meet with any that is desirous to make tryal of my valour, 
by so fair a course as you require. A witness whereof yourself shall be, 
who, within a month, shall receive a strict account of time, ]jlace and 
wea])on, where you shall find me ready disposed to give honourable 
satisfaction, by him that shall conduct you thither. In the mean time, 
be as secret of the appointment, as it seems you are desirous of it. 
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A Monsieur, Monsieur Baron de Kinhss. 

find ixie there. -iaio <* E. Sackyile.” 

T^BTQOSC'if VOth of 161o. 

A Monsieur^ Monsieur Sackvile» 

a T received your letter by your man, and acknowledge yon baye 
dollt nobj ^t^lfand now /cLe, with ail possible haste, to meet 

you. <‘E. Bbuce.” 

of MtweiTlnt theSridisembm:&d at Bergeu-op-Zoom, and 

had been sent from Holland, and 
interred in the vault or burjdng- 
ffround adioiniug the old abbey 
church of Culross, in Perthshire, 

Sir Eobert Preston directed a 
search in that place in 1808, with 
the following result: — Two fiat 
stones, without inscription, about 
four feet in length and two xn 
breadth, were discovered about 
two feet belovv the level of the 
])avement, and partly 
old projection in the wall oi the 
old building. These stones were 
strongly clasped together with 
iron 5 and vvheii separated, 
silver case, or box, of foreign 
workmanship, sha})ied like aheart, 
was found in a hollow or ex- 

cavated place between them, Edward Bruse;^ 

Its lid was engraved with the arms and Mm ^ contain a 

It had hinges and clasps j and when ope > > j After draw— 

heart, oareftilly embaimed, in a eno-ravings, it was 

ings had been taken of it, as represented m letden bo» 

carefully replaced m its former situation. contents of wMoh, what- 
between the stones in another ™^tion; the intents 

ever they were originally, aPP®®^®^.fi"S*PrtJton caused a delincn- 
Some time after this discovery, f ^tlv an in- 

tion of the silver case, according , rp^denosit to be engraved on a 
ioription recording us exhumation and re- p » 
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brass plate, and placed upon tke projection of the wall where the heaai 
was found. 

it is a remarkable fact, that the cause of the quarrel between Lord 
Druce and Sir Edward Sackville has remained wholly undetected, nol- 
withstanding successive investigations at different periods. Lord Cla- 
rendon, in his “ History of the KebeUion,” records the combat as an 
occurrence of magnitude, from its sanguinary character and the eminence 
of the parties engaged in it. He does not say any thing respecting the 
occasion of the feud, although Lord Bruce’s challenge seems to intimate 
tiiat it was matter of public notoriety. 

The exact day of the duel is not known, but it was certainly in 1613, 
and most probably in August. from the date of one of the above letters. 

EXTEAOBBINAEY FEMALE INTIIEPIBITY. 

Early on the 24th of January, 1822, the turnpike-house, about four 
miles from Basingstoke, on this side Overton, was attacked, with intent 
to enter, by two men, who had taken off some tiles at the back part of 
the premises (the roof being very low) to effect their purpose. These 
villains knew, it woidd appear, that a lone woman, Mrs. Whitehouse, 
received the tolls at this gate, and that her husband attended a gate as 
far distant as Colnbrook. Mrs. Whitehouse, however, very fortunately 
possessed three loaded pistols, one of which she fired — then a second, and 
a third, without efteet. These determined ruffians (notwithstanding 
being thrice fired at) were, it appears, resolved not to depart without 
accomplishing the projected robbery, lull’s. Whiteho use’s little boy, 
only 11 years of age, in the mean time had re-loaded a brace of pistols, 
one of which Mrs. Whitehouse fired, and wounded one of the despe- 
radoes full in the face — ^he fell, and the blood fiowed profusely ; yet, 
strange to relate, the accomplice had hardihood enough to drag away the 
wounded robber ! On observing this, Mrs. Whitehouse fired the fifth 
pistol at them, but missed them. The fellow who received the contents 
of the fourth pistol being supposed to have been killed, and some persons 
residing at a considerable distance from the spot having heard of the cir- 
cumstance, assembled, and made diligent search at daybreak to discover 
the body of the deceased ; but, although the blood could be traced some 
distance from the house, the body could not be found ; nor were those 
concerned in the attack ever found out. The successful resistance, 
however, deserves to be recorded. 

GIGANTIC BONES, 

Whenever any bones of unusual magnitude were discovered, it was 
invariably the custom to ascribe them to some giant. This was always 
so up to recent years, and no wonder it was intensely the case at the 
early period of 1660. About that period, when the brook or rivulet 
h'om which the town of Corbridge, in the north of England, derives 
its name, had been worn away hj some impetuous land-fiood, a 
skeleton, supposed to be that of a man of extraordinary and prodigious 
size, was discovered. The length of the thigh bone was nearly six feet, 
and the skull, teeth, and other parts proportionably monstrous, so that 


the length of the "whole body was computed at twenty-one feet. It i» 
conjectured^ by the more enlightened men of modern times, that these 
strange bones belonged to some large animal that had been sacrificed 
by the Komans at the altar dedicated to Hercules, which was found 
here some years ago. Notwithstanding that the superstition of our 
forefathers "has lost nearly all its credit and influence, a singularly 
iar^^e bone found here is now exhibited in the Keswick Museuia as 
the^ rib of the giant Cor. 

KEW STYLE OF AnVEETISEMEKT. 

The following editorial announcement is taken from the Philadelphia 
Weehly Mercury^ of NoYember 30, 17o2, because it forms a complete 
novelty in its way, and also aflbrds ns an insight into the degree of com- 
niunication which existed at that period between the large towns and the 
provinces in America. It is, moreover, a cnrious jumble of information, 
strangely mixing up tbe starting of the stage coach with the news of 
the day I— 

O N 3Ionday next the Northern Post sets out from NeW'-Yorhj in order 
to perform his Stage but once a Fortnight, during the Winter 
4^uarter ; the Southern Post changes also, which will cause this Paper to 
come out on Tuesdays during that Time. The Colds which have infested 
the Northern Colonies have also been troublesome here, few Families 
having escaped the same, several have been carry’d off by tbe Cold, 
among whom was Bamd Brintnall^ in the 77th Year of his Age ; he was 
the first Man that had a Brick House in the City of PhiladelpJiia, and 
was much esteem’d for his just and upright dealing. There goes a 
Keport here, that the Lord and his Lady are arrived in 

Maryland^ but the Southern Post being not yet come in, the said Report 
wants Confirmation. 

MAKnrG A CAIS-DLESTICK OF GElSrPOWDEE. 

A marvellous escape from destruction is related in the MS. Life^ si 
Alderman Baj’ues. — One of his brother-in-law’s (Alderman Hutchin- 
:Son’s) apprentices, stepping up into the back-lofts to fetch somewhat 
he wanted, in his heedlessness and haste, stops his candle into a barrel 
-of gun-powder whose head was struck oft’, to serve instead of a eandle- 
•stick. But the man reflecting what he had done, was struck vrith 
aflrightment, his heart failed him, nor durst he stay any longer, but 
funning down stairs, leaves the candle burning in the gun- powder cask, 
and with horror, trembling, and despair, tells the family what indiscre- 
tion he had committed; they were all immediately as ‘their wits’ end, 
and well they might, for the" lofts were three stories nigh, very large, and 
stowed fall mth whatever is combustible, as brandy, oil, pitch, tar, rosin, 
flax, alum, hops, and many barrels of gun-powder. Had the candk 
fallen to one side, or had the least spark' fallen from the sm^* into tlie 
cask, the wdiole town had been shaken, and the whole of the house 
immediately blown up and in a blaze ; but one of the labourers, a stout 
fellow, ran foithwith into the loH, and joining both his hands together. 
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drew the candle softly up between his middlemost fingers, so that if any 
snuff had dropped, it must have fallen into the hollow of the man^s hainj^ 
and by this means was Newcastle saved Irom being laid in ashes.*' Thia 
must have happened about the year 1684. 

THE CAMDEN CUP. 

The subjoined engraving represents the Silver-gilt Standing Cup and 
Cover bequeathed by the celebrated historian, William Camden, Claren- 
Oieux King a.t Arms, to the Worsliipful ('om 2 )uiiy of Fainter Stainers* 
Camden’s will is recorded in the Prerogative Court of CanterbLoy (in- 
the register designated III Swann 3, probate granted November 10^ 
« 1623), and it has been printed by 

' '''' ~ 

and a-balf, its greatest diameter being five inches and a-half, * The'in- 
scription encircles the upper rim of the cup ; and directly under it is an 
engraved escutcheon of Camden’s arms ; Or, a fess engrailed, between six 
cross crosslets fitch^e, Sahle* The cover presents an object of much 
elegance, a richly ornamented open pyramid, based on the heads of birds, 
the breasts bending gracefully with eartouehe ornaments : the pinnacle 
of the pyramid surmounted by a female figure, the right hand resting 
on a shicM, charged yrfth the same arms as sliown on the side of the cup., 
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The birds’ heads have apparently a reference to the the 

gt'cond and third quarters of the armorial ensigns, and to tne 
Company of Paper-Stainers. 

RICHARDSON, THE SHOWHAN. ^ - 

This eccentric individual, who died in 1836, left Tutsan 

of £20,000. He was born in the workhouse of Marlow, i nov , . , 

away from that place in order to seek 

various vicissitudes, he became the embarked 

house, m Drury-lane, where he saved some money, wmui i 
in fitting up a portable theatre, and was known ‘ ‘ a keaii 

Prince of Showmen,’’ and used frequently to boast that 
and several other eminent actors -were brought out by tteiided him 

after various legacies to^ the itinerant he desired 

for many years, descended to two nephews and a iiicte, i ;« 

by his will to he buried in Marlow church-yard, bv 

favoxuite “ spotted boy,” a lad who, some years before, was m 
him, and attracted great notice in consequence oi tiie e. - g^nuj 

manner in which he was marked on various parts m ms duqv. 

years since the scenery, dresses, and decorations oi were bid 

Vere exposed for auction by Mr. George I^obms, and £2,0 ^ 

for them. They were bought in ; the “ old man, ^ 

denominated, considering them to be worth at least £3,OUU. 

PRESERVATION OF DEAD BODIES. ^ 

There is an arched vault, or burying-ground, under the 
Kilsyth, in Scotland, which was the burying-place oi ^ 1 

Kilsyth, until the estate was forfeited, and the title beeam ' 
the yea>^ ^15; since ^hich it has never been FWerald 

except once. The last Earl tied with his toily to Im h 
according to tradition, was smothered to death about tne v 
along w4h his lady and an infant child, and a 
tunate Scottish exiles, by the laUing m of the root ot ^ 
they were assembled. Vhat became of the bodv of t^ 
known, but the bodies of Lady Kilsyth and her ,vere 

and embalmed, and soon afterwards sent over to bcotiana. - j 

landed, and lay at Leith for some time in a ® •„ the vault 

afterwards carried to lUsyth, and buried in P°“|.^ess young 

above mentioned. In the spring of 1796, some rude leg 
men, haiing paid a visit to this ancient cemetery, tore ternatiou 

Ldy Kilsvtli and her infant. , With astonishment Se 

they saw the bodies of Lady Kilsyth and her child as 
hoi- thev were entombed. For some weeks this ami 

^et, ; but at last it began to be whispered in several compamcs, am. 

soon excited great and general curiosity. r^oT^<;h of Kils-^H;]!, 

« On tlie 12th of June,” says the Master of cmWs 

inaletterto J. Garnet, M.D., ‘‘'^hen I wm from home, 
assembled, and would not be denied admission, as ^ 
night, as well as the day, they afterwards persisted m gsr 
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curiosity* I saw tlie "body of Lady Kils3"t}i soon after the coffin was 
opened ; it was quite entire. Every feature and every limb was as fuli^ 
nay, the very shroud was as clear and fresh, and the colours of the 
ribbons as bright, as the day they were lodged in the tomb. What ren- 
dered this scene more striking and truly interesting was, that the hudy 
•'f hei son and only child, the natural heir of the title and estates of 
Ikilsyth, lay at her "knee. His features were as composed as if he had 
been only asleep. His colour was as fresh, and Ms nesh as plump and 
full, as in the perfect glow of health ; the smile of infancy and inno* 
cence sat on his lips. His shroud was not only entire, but perfectly 
clean, without a particle of dust upon it. He seems to have been only 
a feAv months old. The body of Lady Kilsyth was equally well pre- 
served; and at a little distance, from the feeble light of "a taper, it 
would not have been easy to distinguish whether she was dead or alive. 
The features, nay the very expression of her countenance, were marked 
and distinct; and it was only in a certain light that you could dis- 
tinguish anything like the ghastly and agonizing traits of a violent 
death. Kot a single fold of her shroud was decomposed nor a single 
member impaired. 

“ Let the candid reader survey this sketch ; let him reeai to mind the 
tragic tale it unfolds ; and say, if he can, that it does not arrest the 
attention and interest the heart. For my own part, it excited in my 
memory a thousand melancholy reflections ; and I could not but regret 
that such rudeness had been onered to the ashes (remains) of the dead, 
as to expose them thus to the public view. 

The body seemed to have been preserved in some liquid, nearly of 
the colour and appearance of brandy. The whole coffin seemed to have 
been fuM of it, and all its contents saturated with it. The body had 
assumed somewhat the same tinge, but this only served to give it a 
fresher look. It had none of the ghastly livid hue of death, hut rather 
a copper complexion. It would, I believe, have been difficult for a che- 
mist to ascertain the nature of this li(iuid ; though perfectly transparent ; 
it had lost all its pungent qualities, its taste being quite vapid. 

The head reclined on a pillow, and, as the covering decayed, it was. 
found to contain a collection of strong-scented herbs. Balm, sage, and 
mint were easily distinguished ; and it was the opinion of many, that 
the body was hlied with the same. Although the bodies were tlius en- 
tire at first, I confess I expected to see them crumble into dust ; especially 
as they were exposed to the open air, and the pure aromatic liuid had 
evaporated ; and it seems surprising that they did not. For several 
weeks they underwent no visible change, and had they not been sullied 
with dust and drops of grease from the candles held over them, I am 
confident they might have remained as entire as ever ; for evtm a few 
months ago (many months after), the bodies were as firm and compact 
as at first, and though pressed with the finger did not yield to the touch, 
but seemed to retain the elasticity of the living body. Even the shroud, 
til rough torn by the rude hands of the regardless multitude, is still 
strong and free from rot. 

Perhaps the most singular phenomenon is, that the bodies seem not 
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tsi have undergone tlie smallest dccomijosition or disorganixiatian. Several 
medical gentlemen have made a small incision into the arm of the infant, 
the substance of the body was miite firm, and every part in its original 
state.” To the above remarkable instance we may add the following : 
—The tomb of Edward the First, who died on the 7th July, 1307, was 
opened on the 2nd of January, 1770, and after the lapse of 463 years, 
the body was found not decayed; the desh on the face was a littk' 
wasted, but not pulTid. 

The body of Canute the Bane, who got possession of England in the 
yeai’ 1017, was found very fresh in the year 1766, by the workmen re- 
pairing Winchester Cathedral. In the year 1522, the body of "William 
tlie Conqueror w'as found as entire as when iirst buried, in the Abbey 
Church of St. Steplmn, at Caen ; and the body of Matilda, his wife, vra» 
found entire in 1502. in the Abbey Church of the Holy Trinity in the 
■sanae.Acity. 

No device of art, however, for the preservation of the remains of the 
d«‘ad, appears equal to the simple process of plunging them over liead 
and ears in peat-moss. 

In a manuscript by one Abraham Grey, who lived about the middle 
of the 16th century, now in the possession of his representative, Mr. 
Goodbehere Grey, of Old Mills, near Aberdeen, it is stated, that in 
1569, three Eoman soldiers in the di’ess of their country, fully equipped 
with warlike instruments, were dug out of a moss of great extent, called 
Kazey Moss. When found, after a lapse of probably about fifteen hun- 
di’ed years, they were quite fresh and plump..” 

PERFUMES. 

So perfect were the Egyptians in the mamifacture of perfumes, that 
some of their ancient ointment, preserved in an alabaster vase in the 
Museum at Alnwick, still retains a very powerful odoxm, though it must 
be between 2,000 and 3,000 years old. 

FRENCH ASSIGNATS — THEIR ORIGIN. 

Extraordinary devices for raising money are legitimate subjects for our 
pages. Of these devices, the French Assignats are not the least remark- 
able. They originated thus — ^in the year 1789, at the commencement of 
the great Kevoliition in France, Talleyrand proposed in the National 
Assembly a confiscation of all church property to the service of the state. 
The Abbe Maury opposed this project with great vehemence, but being 
supported by Mirabeau, it received the sanction of the Assembly by an 
immense majority on the 2nd of November. The salaries fixed" for tbs 
priesthood were* small, and, moreover, were not siifileiently gua- 
ranteed ; whence originated much misery to all classes of priests, 
from the archbishops down to the humbie cures; and as monastio 
institutions tvere treated in the same way, monks and niuis were 
siiddoiily placed in precarious circumstances regaining the means of sub- 
sistence." Here, however, an unexpected difficulty sprang up ; the 
National Assembly were willing to sell church property, but. buyers were 
wanting ; conscience, prudence, and poverty combined to lessen the 
mnnbci; of those willing to purchase ; and, thus the urgent claims of the 
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treasury could not be satisfied. Applications for loans were not responded 
to; taxes bad been ex;tinguished ; voluntary donations bad dwindled 
almost to nothing ; and 400,000,000 of livres were necessary for the vast 
claims of the year 1790. The municipalities of Paris anci other cities 
sought to ameliorate the state of afiairs by subscribing for a certain 
amount of chuich property, endeavouring to find private purchasers for 
it,^ and paying the receipts into the national exchequer. Tids, however, 
being bi&t a very partial cure for the enormity of the evils, the National 
Assembly fell upon the expedient of creating state-paper or bank-notes, 
to have a forced currency throughout the kingdom. Buck was the birtn 
of the memorable assignats. Four hundred millions of this paper were 
put in circulation; and a decree was passed that church j)ro]>erty to that 
amount should^ be held answerable for the assignats. Our skcdch repre- 
sents several of the difterent forms in which the Assignats were issued to 
the public. 

EXECUTION OE LOUIS XVI. 

The judicial murder of Louis X¥l. was the climax of the Revolution 
•’ll France. The Convention voted his death at three ofolock on the 



TOoming of the 20th January, 1793, and he was taken to execution in 

twWtr-si’'^ hours afterwards. , ™ t • wir 

The arulllotine was erected in the middle of the Place iiOtiis a 

large open square, having the Champs Blysees on one side, and the gardens 
of the Tuileries on the other. The place bristled With artillery, asd 
eyerv street and avenne leading to it was crowded with troops and armed 
multitudes, who had cannon with them charged with grape-shot ; while 
the carriage was surrounded by picked men, who had orders to 
the king with their carbines in case of any rescue being attempted. At 
about half -past ten, the king, who had been engaged m prayer during the 
ride arrived at the spot; he descended from the coach, and hie con- 
fessor followed him. Three executioners approached to remove his upper 
gaiments, tut he put them hack, and performed that ample ^ 

Umself. He resisted somewhat the indignity of having his hands tied, 
and only yielded on the entreaty of his oonfewor; and h^ also to ywld 
on the sAjeot of cutting ofl his back hair He 

led to the platform with a firm bearing, still followed by M. Mgeworth. 
men on the top ba made a sudden movemeut t. wards the edge of tb- 
■soaffold, and exda'medi with a loud and firm voice: “ Breuebmen, I die 
innocent ; it is trom the soafiold, and when about to appear before m> 
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God, that I tell you so. I pardon my enemies ; I pray that France” — 
Hero Santerre, on horseback, raised nis right hand, and cried . “ Drams I 
Executioners, do your duty I” SeTeral drummers immediately began by 
theij noise to drown the sound of the king^s voice : and six executioners * 
brought him to the centre of the scaffold. He exclaimed again : die 

innocent ; I ever desired the good of my people but his voice could be 
heard only by the executioners and the priest. He then knelt down, in 
order to place his head in the appointed spot ; the confessor, bending over 
him said: ‘‘Son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!’^ The spring of the 
machine was touched, the heavy axe descended in its grooves, and the 
once royal head was severed from the body. Samson, the chief execu- 
^tioner, took up the bleeding head by the hair, and walked three times 
.round the scaffold, holding it up at arm^s-leiigth to show it to the people. 
The troops and the spectators shouted : “ Vive la Kepuhliqne !” put their 
hats and caps upon their bayonets and pikes, and waved them in the air, 
with prolonged and re-echoing cries of “ Vive la Republique !” “ Vive la 
Nation!” “Vive la Liberte!” Many of the savage men standing near 
the scaffold dipped their pike-heads into the king’s blood, and others their 
baudkerehiefs — not as a sacred memento, but as a symbol of the downfall 
of all kings ; they even paraded these gore-stained objects before the 
windows of the Temple, that perchance the queen and her children might* 
see them. The headless trunk of Louis was put into a large wicker- 
basket, placed in the coach, and carried to the cemetery of La Madeleine ; 
where, without coffin or shroud, it was thrown into a deep pit, partly 
filled up wnth quioklime. On that same morning, one Benoit Ledue, a 
tailor, who had on some occasions worked for Louis, presented a petition 
to the Convention, praying to be allowed, at his own expense, to bury 
the body of the king by the side of his father, Louis XV., and under the 
monument raised to that prince by the city of Sens ; but the Convention 
rejected his petition, and ordered the executive council to see that 
Louisa was buried like other criminals. 

A MAN AGEJ) ONE HTTNBBED YlilABS CLAIMING A BOTTLE OF WINF. 

John Bull, of London, stock-broker, died 1848, aged 100 years. When 
at the age of about 93, and in the employ of Messrs, Spui’ling, stock- 
brokers, he left by mistake in the office of the accountant of the Bank of 
England, a large number of hank notes. On discovering his loss, after 
diligently searching for the missing parcel, he went back to the aeeoimt- 
ant’s office, partly* to acquaint Mr. Since with the circumstance, and 
partly as a last hope that he might there find the missing treasure. To 
nis great joy he found the parcel safe in the accountant’s possession, 
whom he earnestly implored to keep the secret, lest his employers should 
tliink his faculties were failing. Mr. Smee of course gave imn the re- 
quired assurance, and goodnaturedly added, that wdieii Mr. Bull should 
attaia the age of 100 years, he would treat him to ihe tmest bottle of 
wdne in Ixis cellar. Some time before bis becoming a centenarian, he was 
fjcnsioned off by his employer, and Mr. Sinee had, in all probability, quite 
forgotten the affair ; when, true to the engagement, the venerable, but 
still active old clerk, made bis ^ric^arance at the bank on the impoitani* 
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aud claimed tlie promised bottle of wine. The claim was promptly 
allowed ; and the last birthday of the aged official was one of the happiest 
among his friends of the long Hst of such events which had been its pre* 
cursor. After continuing vigorous and active, and almost free from in- 
disposition up to this time, he, along with many other aged persons, fell 
a victim to that fatal induenza which prevailed so extensively through- 
out the country, and more especially in London and its subuibs, during 
the autumn of 1847 and the winter of 1848. 

CHARITY REWAUDED BT A RICH AND LIBERAL MENDICANT. 

Within the present century, a beggar in Moorfields used daily to 
have a penny given him by a merchant on his way to the Exchange. 
The penny was withheld, and the appearance of the merchant mani-^ 
fested his* embarrassment and distress. The beggar at length spoke to 
him, offered him a loan of £d00, and another of the same sum if it 
were required. It re-estahlished Ms affairs. 

HACKNEY COACHMAN OF THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 

The print from which the engraving on next page is taken, is one of a 
set published by Overton, at the sign of the “ White Horse without 
Newgate ; and its similarity to the figures given by Francis Barlow in his* 
JBsop^s Fables f and particularly in a most curious sheet-print etched by 
that artist, exhibiting Charles tlie Second, the Duke of York, &c., view- 
ing the Faces on Dorset Ferry, near Windsor, in 1687, sufficiently 
proves this Hackney Coachman to have been of the reign of that monarch. 

The early Haclmey Coachman did not sit upon the box as the present 
drivers do, but upon the horse, like a postiilion ; Ms whip is short for 
that purpose ; his hoots, which have large open broad tops, must have 
been much in his way, and exposed to the weight of the rain. His coat 
was not according to the fashion of the present drivers as to the numerous 
capes, which certainly are most rational appendages, as the shoulders 
never get wet ; the front of the coat has not the advantage of the present 
folding one, as it is single breasted. 

His hat was pretty broad, and so far he was screened from the weather. 
Another convincing proof that he rode as a postillion is, that his boots 
are spurred. In that truly curious print representing the very interest- 
ing Palace of Nonsuch, engraved by Hoemagle, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the coachman who drives the royal carriage in which the 
Q,ueen is seated, is placed on a low seat behind the horses, and has a 
long wMp to command those he guides. How soon, after Charles the 
Second’s time, the Hackney Coachmen rode on a box we have not been able 
to lea,m, but in all the prints of King William’s time the coachmen are 
represented upon the box, though by no means so high as at present ; nor 
was it the fashion at the time of Uueen Anne to be so elevated as to 
deprive the persons in the carriage of the pleasure of looking over thei r 
shoulders. 

In 1687, the number of Hackney Coaches in London was coniined to 
50, in 1652 to 200, in 1654 to 300, in 1662 to 400, in 1694 to 760, in 
1710 to 800, in 1771 to 1,000, and in 1802 to 1,100. In mutation 
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our Hackney Coaches, Mcholas Sauvage introduced the Fiacres at 
Paris, in the year 1650, The hammer-cloth is an ornaniental eoYering 
of the coach-box. Mr. S. Pegge says, “ The coachman formerly usea 
to carry a hammer, pincers, a few nails, &c., in a leather pouch hanging 
to his box, and this cloth was devised for the hiding of them from publl'^ 
view.” 


It is said that the smu of £1,500, arising from the duty on Hackney 
Coaches, was applied to part of the expense in ro-buiklmg Temple Bax. 

A LONDON WATEE-CAUKIEK IN OLDEN TimTt:S, 

The conduits of London and its enviivms, which vrere established at 
an early period, supplied the metropolis w’-itli water until Sir Hugh Mid- 
dleton brought the New liiver from Am well to Londeui, and &on tlii? 
conduits gradually fell into disuse, as the New lliver waiter was by de- 
grees laid on in pipes to the principal buildings in the City, and, in the 
course of iime, let into private houses. 
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Wlien tlie conduits afforded a supply, the inhabitants either earned 
their vessels, or sent their servants for the water as they wanted it ; but 
we may suppose that at an early period there were a number of men who 
cor a fixed sum carried the water to the adjoining houses. 

The figure of a Water-carrier in the toEowing engraving, is copied 
from one of a curious and rare set of cries and callings of London, pub- 


lished by Overton, at the White Horse’* without Hewgate, The figure 
retains the dress of Henry the Eighth’s time ; his cap is similar to that 
usually worn by Sir Thomas More, and also to that given in the portrait 
of All)ert Durer, engraved by Francis Stock. It appears by this print* 
that the tankard was borne upon tbe shoulder, and, to keep the carrier 
dry, two towels were fastened over him, one to fall before Mm, the 
•otner to cover his back. His pouch, in which we are to conclude he 
<4mrriod his money, has been thus noticed in a very curious and rare 
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tract, entitled, Greenh Ghost^ with tkt merry Conceits of Doctor 
Pinch-hackef ^published 1626: ** To have some store of erownes in Mgs 
purse, coaeM in a faire trunke dop, like a bonlting hutcli.” 

EXPENSES OP A. ROYAL PRISONER TWO RUNBREO YEARS AGO. 

The following curious document is a return, by the Parliamentary 
Luminittee of Revenue, of the expenses of Charles the First and Ms 
retinue, during a residence of twentj^ days, at Holdenby, in Korthamp- 
tonshire, in the year 1647, commencing February the 13th and ending 
March the 4th inclusive. Sir Christopher Hatton had built a splendid 
mansion at Holdenby in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and to it King 
Charles was conveyed a prisoner by the Parliamentary Commissioners^ 
after he had been given up to them "by the Scottish army : — 

His Majestic’ s diet of xxviij dishes at xxx/. per diem . £700 

The Lords’ diet of xx days 520 

For the Clarke of the green cloth, kitchen, and spicery, a 

messe of vij dishes " . 4^ 

Dyetts for the household and chamber officers, and the guard 412 
Board wages for common lioushold servants, pott and 

scourers, and tiirnbroaohes 36 

Badges of Court and riding wages . . , . , 140 

For iinnen for his Majestic’s table, the lords and other diets 273 

For wheat, wood, and cole 240 

For all sorts of spicery store, wax-lights, torches, and 

tallow-lights . . 160 

For pewter, brasse, and other necessaries incident to all 

officeis and carriages 447 

woman’s cleverness. 

It is a singular fact that on one occasion the lives of thousands, pro- 
bably, of the Irish Protestants, were saved by a clever device, which the. 
unaided wit and presence of mind of a woman enabled her to plan and 
execute. ■ , 

At the latter end of Queen Mary’s reign, a commission was signed 
for the purpose of punishing the heretics in that kingdom, and Br. Cole, 
Bean of St. Paul’s, was honoured with this himiane appointment, to. 
execute which, he set off with great alacrity. On his arrival at Chester, 
he sort, for the mayor to sup with Mm, anct in the course of conversation 
related his business ; then goin^ to his cloak -bag, he took out the box 
containing the commission, and having shewn it, with gruat joy ex- 
ciainiod, ‘ This will lash the heretics of Ireland.’ l^Irs. lidmonds, the- 
landlady, overheard this discourse, and having several roLations in Ire- 
land, who were Protestants as well as herself, resolved to put a Lick 
upon the doctor; and while he %vent to attend the magistrate to the 
door, took the commission out' of the hox, and in its room placed a pack 
of cards, with the knave of clubs uppermost. The zealous doctor, sus- 
pecting nothing of the matter, put up his box, took shipping, and, 
arriving safe in Dublin, went immediately to the Yieerov. A council 
was called; and, after a speech, the doctor delivered his box, which 
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oeing opened by tbe secretary, tbe first thing that presented itself wah 
the knave of clubs. This sight surprised the Viceroy and the council, 
but much more the doctor, who assured them that he had received a 
commission from the Q,ueeii, but what was come of it, he eotild not tell. 

* Well, well,’ replied the Viceroy, * you must go backibr another, and w^e 
will shuffle the cards in the mean time.’ The doctor accordingly hastened 
across the channel ; but at Holyhead he received tlie intelligence of the 
(Queen’s death, and the accession of Elizabeth, who settled on Mrs. 
Edmonds a pension of forty pounds a year, for saving her Protestant 
subjects in Ireland. 

DRESS IN THE PEOVINCES IN 1777. 

In the days when mail-coaches had not begun to run, and when rail- 
roads and telegraphs had^ not entered into the imagination of man, the 
style of dress in the provinces was often very different to what it was in 
I.ondon, and on this account the following paragraph is deserving of 
i-ecord. "We have talren it from a copy of the Nottmyhain Jonrtuil^ of 
September 6, 1777, where it is headed “ Ladies undress.” — “ The ladies’ 
fashionable undress, commonly called a duhahille^ to pay visits in tbe morn- 
ing, ^so for walking in the country, on account of its being neat, light, and 
short, consists of a jacket, the front part of which is made like a sultana ; 
the back part is out out in four pieces ; the middle part is not wider at tbe 
bottom than about half an inch ; the sides in proportion very narrow. 
The materials most in vogue are, white muslins with a coloured printed 
border chintz pattern, printed on purpose, in borders about an inch deep. 
The silks, ’which are cluefiy lutestrings, are mostlj’ trimmed with gauze. 
The gauze is tuckered upon the bottom of the jacket, and edged witli 
difierent-coionred fringes. The petticoat is drawn up in a festoon, and 
tied with a true lover’s knot, two tassels hanging down from each festoon. 
A short gauze apron, striped or figured, cut in three scollops at the 
bottom, and trimmed round with a broad trimming closely plaited ; tbe 
middle of the apron has three scollops reversed. The ciifis are puckered 
in the shape of a double pine, one in the front of the arm, the other 
behind, but the front rather lower. To complete this dress for summer 
walking, the most elegant and delicate ladies carry a long japanned 
wahdng-cane, with an ivory hook head, and on the middle of the cane 
is fastened a silk umbrella, or what the French caL * a parasol,’ which 
defends them from the snn and slight showers of rain. It opens by a 
spring, and it is pushed up towards the head of the cane, when expanded 
for use. Hats, with the feathers spread, chiefiy made of chip, covered 
with fancy gauze puckered, \ariegated artificial fiowers, bell tassels, and 
other decorations, are worn large.” 

A GEOtrP OP RELICS. 

The Dagger of Haoul de Courcy, of which a representation is included 
in the cut over leaf, is an interesting relic, and its authenticity can 
be relied upon. Raoul de Courcy, according to the old French chro- 
niclers was a famous knight, the lord of a noble castle, built upon a 
mountain that overlooks the Valee d’Or, and the descendant of that 


h«,ughty noble who took for Ms motto : “ Neither king, nor prince, nor 
duke, nor earl am I, but I am the Lord of Couxcy” — in other word^, 
greater than them all. He fell in love with the wife of Ms neighbour, 
the Lord of Fayel, and the beautiful Gabrieile loved him in return. Om 
night he went as usual to meet her in a tower of the Chateau of Fayel. 
Wt found himself face to face with her lord and master. Raoul escaped 
and Gahrielie was ever after closely guarded. Still they found the oppoi • 
tunity for numerous interviews, at which they interchanged their vows oi‘ 
love. At length, Raoul, lilce a true knight, set out to light beneath the 
banner of the Cross, for the possession of the Holy Sepulchre. Ere he 
went, at a stolen meeting, he bade the fair Gabrieile adieu, giviuj^ to her 

silken love-knot, with locks of his own hair worked in with the 
threads of silk.” She gave him a costly ring, which she had alwnys 
worn, and which he swore to wear till Ms last breath. What tears w'ere 
shed — ^what kisses were exchanged at this last meeting ! — for the Holy 
Land was very far from France in the Middle Ages. 

On his amval in Syria, Ralph de Courcy became known as the “ Knight 
of Great Deeds,” for it seems he could only conquer Ms love by acts of 
daring valour. After braving every danger, he was at length wounded 
in the side by an arrow, at the siege of Acre. The king of England 
took Mm in his arms with respect, and gave Mm the kiss of hope, but the 
arrow was a poisoned one, Raoul felt that he had little time to Hve. He 
stretched out Ms arms towards France, exclaiming, France, France ! 
Grbrielle, Gabrieile!” 

He resolved to return home, but he was hardly on board the ship that 
was to waft him there, ere he summoned his squire, and begged of him 
after he was dead, to. carry his heart to France, and to give it the Lady 
Fayel, with all the armlets, diamonds, and other jewels which he pos- 
sessed, as pledges of love and remembrance. 

The heart was embalmed, and the squire sought to deliver his precious 
legacy. He disguised himself in a mean dress, but imlucldly met with 
the Lord of Fayel, and, not knowing him, applied to him for information 
as to how admittance into the chateau coiild be gained. The Lord of 
Fayel at once attacked and disarmed the poor squire, who was wounded 
in the side witli a hunting-hanger. The precious packet was soon torn 
open, and the heart discovered. The Lord of Fayel hastened home, and, 
giving it to Ms cook, desired that it might he dressed with such a sauce 
as would make it very palatable, 

Raoul’s heart was served up at table, and the fair Gabrieile partook of 
it. Wiien she had finished eating, the Lord of Fayel said — Lady, was 
the meat you eat good?” She replied, that the meat was good. That 
is the reason I had it cooked,” said the Castellan; “ ibr know that 
this same meat, which you found so good, was the heart of Raoul de 
Courcy.” 

Lord of Fayel,” said Gabrieile, *Hhe vengeance you have taken cor- 
responds with the meanness of your soul ; you have made me eat Ms 
heart, but it is the last meat I shall ever eat. After such noble food I 
will never partake of any other.” ■ 

She fainted, and only recovered her consciousness a few minute® 




1. Dagger of Eaoul de Cowccj* 2, Embroidered Glove, |)resented by Mart 
tliseen of Scotland, on the Jtlonmig of her Exeution, to one of her Attendants, o. 
Spanish Dagger of the Sixteenth Century. 4. King, with Inscription, Behold 
the End,” formerly the Property of Charles I. 6, Silver Locket, in l^Iemory of the 
Execution of Charles I. 

before death. Such is the history of Eaoul de Courcy and tb.e Laay Ga- 
hrielle, as told in the language of the old chroniclers. 

The glove shown in the engraving is said to have been presented by 
the unfortunate Q.ueen Mary, on the morning of her execution, to a lady 
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of the Denny family. The embroidery is of tasteful design, and may 
be useful as a contrast with many of the pattern!'' for needlework at pre- 
sent in fashion. Moreover, the sight of this memorial brings to recol- 
lection a few particulars in connection with this somewhat important 
■part of both male and female costume. 

The ancient Persians wore gloves, and theEomans, towards the decline 
of the empire, began to use them. In England they seemed to have 
been introduced at a very early period. In 8ie Anglo-Saxon literature 
we meet with glof^ a covering for the hand, and in the illuminated MSS, 
•of that period the hands of bishops and other dignitaries are shown en,- 
•cased in gloves which, in many instances, were ornamented mth costly 
rings ; while on the tombs of kings and queens, &c., the hands are 
showm almost invariably covered. 

It is related of the patron Saint of Brussels, who lived in the sixth 
<sentiiry, that she was famous for only two miracles : one consisted in 
lighting a candle by means of her prayers, after it had been extin- 
guished ; the other happened in this way — the fair saint being in a 
church barefooted, a person near, with respectful gallantry, took oil'*his 
gloves and attempted to place them under her feet. This comfort she 
declined ; and, kicking the gloves away, they became suspended at some 
height in the church for the space of an hour. 

On opening the tomb of Edward the First, some years ago, in West- 
minster Abbey, the antiquaries assembled on that occasion were sur- 
prised to find no traces of gloves. It has been suggested that in this 
instance linen or silk gloves had been used at the buiial of the king, but 
which are supposed to have perished with age. 

The practice of throwing down a glove as a challenge, is mentioned by 
Matthew Paris as far hack as 1245 ; and a glove was worn in the hat or 
cap as a mistress’s favour, as the memorial of a friend, and as a mark to 
be challenged by an enemy. 

At a time when the Borders were in a state of incessant strife, Bar- 
nard Gilpin, who has been so justly called the Apostle of the North,” 
wandered unharmed amid the confusion. On one occasion, entering a 
church (we believe that of Eothbury, Northumberland,) he observed a 
glove suspended in a conspicuous place, and was informed that it had 
been hung up as a challenge by some horse-trooper of the district. Mr. 
Gilpin requested the sexton to remove it ; who answered, Not I sir, I 
dare not do it.” Then Gilpin called for a long staff', took down the 
glove, and put it in his bosom, and in the course of his sermon, said, 
“ I hear that there is one among yon who has even in this sacred place 
hung np a glove in defiance and then producing it in the midst of the 
congregation, he challenged them to compete with him in acts of 
Christian charity. 

Gloves, in former times, were common amongst other gifts offered to 
friends at the new year ; and they were received without ofienee by the 
ministers of justice. It is related that Six Thomas More, as Lord Chan- 
cellor, decreed in favour of Mrs. Crooker against the Earl of ArimdeL 
.On tlie following New-year’s day, in token of her gratitude, she pre- 
sented Sir Thomas with a pair,' of gloves containing forty angels. It 
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would be against good manners,” said tlie cbancellor; *‘ to forsake the 
ladies* New-year’s gift, and I accept the gloves ; the lining you may 
bestow otherwise.” 

The custom of the presentation by the sheriff of a pair of white gloves 
to the judge on the occasion of a maiden assize is still in vogue ; and, 
judging from the reports in the newspapers, such presents appear to be 
<,1 1’equent occurrence. 

Gioves, as sweet as damask roses,” were highly prized by dueen 
I'llizabeth, and, in her day, formed such an important item of a lady’s 
expenses, that a sum was generally, allowed for glove money.” 

The old fashioned gloves have now a considerable value amongst the 
ourious. At the sale of the Earl of Arran’s goods in 1759, the gloves 
given by Henry YIII. to Sir Anthony Benny, sold for 38^. 17s. ; those 
liven by James I. to Edward Benny, sold for 22Z. 4s. ; and the mitten 
.given by dueen Elizabeth to Sir Edvrard Benny’s lady, for 25/. 4s. 

Some of the English towns which formerly were famous for the manu- 
facture of gloves, still keep up their character. Amongst these Wood- 
stock, Yeovil, Leominster, Ludlow, and Worcester may be mentioned. 

The Spanish dagger formerly belonged to a governor of Castile, in the 
sixteenth century, as is shown by the perforated fetter-lock on the blade ; 
and although the initials are engraven there also, we have not been able 
to discover any particulars^ of the original owner. The workmanship 
.and style of the dagger are of great beauty. 

The little ring with the inscription Behold the end,” was once the 
property of Chco'ies I., and was presented by him to Bishop Juxon on 
the morning of his execution. The silver lockets, on which are the 
emblems of death, were extensively manufactured and sold after the 
execution of Charles I. They generally bore the date of the king’s 
death. 

THE HAMSTER RAT. 

There are various kinds of rats, and one of these is the Hamster, of 
the genus Crieetus of Cuvier. Though rare in Europe to the west of 
the EMne, it is widely spread from that river to the Banube on the 
Kouth-west, and north-easterly tlirough a vast extent of country^ into 
Siberia. We notice it in our pages on account of its extraordinary 
habits. Its life appears to be divided between eating and fighting. It 
•seems to have no other passion than that of rage, which induces it to 
attack every animal that comes in its way, without in the least 
attendingto'the superior strength of its enemy. Ignorant of the art of 
saving itself by fiight, rather than yield, it will allow itself to be beaten 
to pieces •with a stick. If it seizes a man’s hand, it must be killed before 
it Tsdil quit its hold. The magnitude of the horse terrifies it as little as 
the address of the dog, which last is fond of hunting it. When the 
hamster perceives a dog at a distance, it begins by emptying ts cheek- 
, pouches if they happen to be filled with grain; it then blows them up 
m prodigiously, that the size of the head and neck greatly exceed that 
of the rest of the body. It raises itself on its hind legs, and thus darts 
upon the enemy. If it catches hold, it never quits it but with the Icwsi 
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of its life ; but tbe dog generally seizes it from behind, and strangles it 
This ferocious disposition prevents the hamster from being at peaS? with 
any animal whatever. It even makes war against its own species. 
When two hamsters meet, they never fail to attack each other, and the 
stronger always devours the weaker, A combat between a male and a 
female commonly lasts longer than between two males. They begin by 
pursuing and biting each other, tlien each of them retires asidef as if 
to take breath. After a short interval, they renew the combat, and 
continue to light till oue of them falls. The vanquished uniformly 
serves for a repast to the conqueror. ^ 

KNAVERY OF THE PRIESTS IN BumiAH. 

The manner in wliieh an uncivilized people will caiml}* submit to be 
duped by the extortionate rascality of their priests, is strongly ex- 
hibited in^ the kingdom of Burmah. The people who are there held 
in the highest estimation are the priests. Any one who pleases 
may be a priest. The priests pretend to be poor, and go out 
begging every morning with their empty dishes in their hands ; but 

they get them well filled, and then retium 
to their handsome houses, all shining 
with gold, in which thevlive together in ' 
plenty and in pride. They are expected 
to dress in rags, to show that they are 
poor ; but not liking rags, they out up 
cloth in little pieces, and sew the pieces 
together to make their yellow robes ; and 
this they call wearing rags. They pre- 
tend to be so modest, that they do not 

them with a fan, even when they preach; for they do preach in their 
way, that is, they tell foolish stories about Buddha. The name they 
give him is G uaclama, while the Chinese call him Fo. They have hve 
hundred and fifty stories written in their books about Mm ; for they say 
he was once a bird, a fly, an elephant, and ail manner of ereatui'es,* and 
was so good whatever he was, that at last he wm,s born tbe son of a king. 
Is it not marvellous that a wliole people should, for generation after 
generation, not only submit to be thus scandalously cheated, but should 
&SO hold those who cheat them in the highest esteem ? A curious fact, 
indeed, in the history of mankind. 

MIRACULOUS ESCAPE. 

One of the most singular circumstances occurred a few years ago that 
ever came within our observation. Mr. Chariton, suigoon, of Wylam, 
near Neweastie-on-Tyne, having at a late hour been called upon in 
haste to give his attendance at Ovingham, borrow'ed a spirited horse of. 
a friend, that he might proceed with the least possible delay. He bad 
not gone above half ^ mile when he perceived his horse stumble, and he 
immediately threw himself from the saddle. It was fortunate he did so,, 
for the next instant his horse had fallen down a precipice of near seventy 
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feet ; and, incredible as it may seem, the animal sustained no injury, but 
jjaomediately dashed into the Tyne, and swam to the opposite side. 
Search was made after him, and hearing his master’s voice, he was heard 

neigh even across the water in token of recognition, and was ultimately 
restored without speck or blemish. 

A NATIONAL TASTE FOR GAMING. 

it is a remarkable fact that a taste for gaming appears in some cast af 
to pervade a whole people, and to become one of the chief national chji- 
racteristics, IN'o wmere is this more manifest than among the iniiab# 
tants of the Asiatic Islands. 

Games of hazard are the favourites of these islanders. Some of them 
they have learned of the Chinese, the most debauched of gamesters, and 
others of the Portuguese.^ The only game of hazard, of native origin, 

; among the J avaiiese consists in guessing the number of a certain kind of 
i beans which the players hold in their hands, 

[ But of all the species of gaming that to which the Indian islanders are 
nmst fondly addicted is betting on the issue of the combats of pugnacious, 
animals, and particularly the cock. The breed in highest estimation is- 
fke produce of Celebes. The people of J ava light their cocks wdthout 
spurs ; but the Malays and natives of Celebes with an artihcial spur, in 
; the shape of a small sc}i;he, which, notwithstanding its barbarous appear- 
i ance, is in reality less destructive than the contrivance employed among 
ourselves. 

duail lighting also is extremely common in Java. The most famous 
» breed of this bird is found in the island of Lombok ; and it is a singular 
fact, that the female is used in these bitter but bloodless combats, the 
male being comparatively small and timid. Neither do the Javanese 
hesitate to bet considerable sums on a battle between two crickets, which 
are excited to the conflict by the titillation of a blade of grass judiciously 
applied to their noses. They wiU iilcewise risk their money on the 
1 strength and hardness of a nut, called kamiri ; and much skill, patience 

\ and dexterity, are exercised in the selection and the strife. At other 

I times two paper kites decide the fortune of the parties ; the object of 

; each in this contest being to cut the string of his adversary. On a 

frwourable day hfty or sixty kites, raised for this purpose, may some- 
j times be seen hovering over a Javanese city. 

' A FKIEND TO PHYSIC. 

Mr. Samuel Jessup, who died at Heckington, Lincolnshire, in 1817, 
was an opulent grazier aud of pill-taking memory. He lived in a very 
’ eccentric way, as a bachelor, without known relatives, and at his decease 
was possessed of a good fortune, notwithstanding a most inordinate 
' cjjaving for physic, by which he was distinguished for the last thirty 

years of his life, as appeared on a trial for the amount of an apothecary’s 
mil, at the assizes at Lincoln, a short time before Mr. Jessup’s death, 
wherein he was defendant. The evidence on the trial affords the following 

i materials for the epitaph of the deceased, which will not be transcended 
by the memorabilia of the life of any man. In twenty -one years (from 


'leS'f 
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1*791 to 1816) the deceased took 226,934 piUs (supplied by most highly 
respectable apothecary and worthy person of the name of Wright, who 
resided at Bottesford), which is^ at the rate of 10,806 pills a year, or 
29 pills each day ; but as the patient begun mth a more moderate appe- 
tite, and increased it as he proceeded, in the last dye years preceding 
1816, he took the piUs at the rate of 78 a-day, and in the year 1814, he 
swallowed not less than 51,590. Notwithstanding this, and the addition 
of 40,000 bottles of mixture, and juleps and electuaries, extending alto- 

f ether to fifty-five closely written columns of an apothecary's bill, the 
eceased li^ed to attain the advanced age of sixty-five years. 

AN INCULPATORY ilPITAPH. 

The following epitaph at West Allington, Devon, is deserving a place 
in our record of cmiosities, inasmuch as it appears to he a sueoessM at- 
tempt in making a monumptal stone, both a memorial of the deceased, 
and also a means of reproving the parson of the parish : — 

Here lyeth the Body of 
Daniel Jeffery the Son of Mich 
ael Jeffery and J oan his Wife he 
was buried y® 22 day of September 
1746 and in y® 18*^ year of his age, 

TMs Youth When In his sickness lay 

did for the minister Send 4* that he would 

Come and With him Pray But he would not ate^* 

But When this young man Buried was 
The minister did him admit + he should be 
Caried into Church + that he might money geet 
By this you See what man will dwo -j- to geet 
money if he can -f- who did refuse to come 
pray by the Foresaid young man.” 

HUNTING A SHEEP HILLER. 

It has been remarked, that when once a dog ac(^uires wild habits, and 
takes to killing sheep, he does far more mischief than a wild beast, since 
to the cunning of the tamed animal he adds the ferocity of the untamed 
A remarkable case of this sort is mentioned in the following paragraph, 
which we have copied from the Newcastle Cou^ant of the year 1823. It 
is also curious to note the account of the chase, and of the joy which the 
whole country-side seems to have manifested at the slaughter of 
the animal. — September 21 — A few days ago a dog of a most de- 
structive nature infested the fells of Caldbeck, Carroek, and High Pike, 
tbout sixteen miles south of Carlisle, Little doubt remains of its 
being the same dog which has been . so injurious to the farmers in the 
northern parts of Northumberland, as no less than sixty sheep or 
upwards have fallen victims to its ferocity. It was thought proper to 
lose no time in attempting to destroy it, and Tuesday last was fix^ 
upon. Sir H, Fletcher, Bart,, of Clea Hall, offered his pack of hounds, 
and several other dogs with about fifty horsemen set out from Hesket 
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Hew-mcurket. Several persons with firearms were stationed at different 
parts. The dog was descried upon an eminence of Carroek-fell, and on 
gjtrhtof the pursuers set off by way of Hesket New-market, Stocklewatii, 
and Barwick-field, then returned by Cowclose, Castle Sowerby, and 
attempted to gain the fells again, when Mr. Sewell, farmer at Wedlock, 
lying in ambush at Mossdale, fired, and succeeded in shooting him. H® 
appifars to be of the Newfoundland breed, of a common size, wire-haired, 

' and extremely lean. During the chase he frequently turned upon the 
dogs which were headmost, and so wounded several as obliged them to 
.rive up the pursuit. The joy manifested on this occasion was uncommon, 
msoniuch that on the day foliowiiig about thirty persons sat down to a 
dinner provided at Mr, Tomlinson’s, Hesket New-market. Upon the 
most moderate computation,,. excluding the various windings, the chase 
could not be less than thirtj’- miles, and occupied no less than six 
- iiQiirs. 

LONGEVITY. 

Henry Jenkins, of EUerton-npon-Swale, Yorkshire, died lb 70, aged 
1139, He remembered the battle of Flodden Field, fought between the 
English and the Scotch, September 3, 1513, when he was about twelve 
years old. He was then sent to Northallerton with a cartload of arrows, 
but an older boy was employed to convey them to the army. At Eller- 
ton there was also living, at the same time, four or five other old men, 
reputed to be of the age of one hundred years and thereabouts, and they 
all testified that Jenkins was an elderly man when first they knew him. 
Jenkins was once butler to Lord Conyers ; he perfectly remembered the 
Abbot of Fountain’s Dale before the dissolution of the monasteries. In 
the last century of his life he was a fisherman, and often swam in the 
river after he was a hundred years old. In the King’s Remembrancer 
Office in the Exchequer, there is a record of a deposition in a cause, 
taken April, 1665, at Kettlewell, Yorkshire, where Hemy Jenkins, of 
Ellerton-upon-Swale, labourer, aged 157 years, was produced, and made 
deposition as a witness. He was buried at Bolton, Yorkshire. In 1743, 
a monument, with a suitable inscription, was erected to perpetuate Ms- 
memory. 

THE PULPIT C-P JOHN KNOX AT ST. ANDREW’S. 

John Knox, the great precursor of the Protestant Reformation, having 
been driven from Edinburgh by the threats of his opponents, reluctantly 
witlidre-w to St. Andrew’s, in the county of Fife, where he continued witli 
undiminislied boldness to denounce the enemies of the reformed faith. It 
was in that place that he had first discoui-sed against the degeneracy of 
the Church of Rome, and there he occupied the Pulpit represented in the 
accompanying engraving ; and the foB^^wing curious and characteristic 
anecdote connected with his preaching in it, is related in the Manuscript 
Diary of James Melville, then a student at the coRege of St. Andrew^s,. 
and subsequently Minister of Anstruther. Of all the benefits I Raid 
that year (1571) was the coming of that maist notable profet and apostle 
of mir nation, Mr. Jhone Knox, to St. Andrew’s : who, be the faction. 
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of the Queen occupying the castoll and town of Edinburgh, was com* 
'pellit to remove therefra, with a number of the best, and chusit to come 
to St. Aiidrew\s. 1 heard him teache there the Prophecies of Daniel 
that simmer, and the winter following ; I haid my pen and my little 
buike, and tuk away sic things as I could comprehend. In '‘‘he o|^iaing 
up of his text he was moderat the space of an half honre ; out wWr* he 
onterit to application, he made me so to grew (thrill) and tremoie, that 
j could not hold a pen tO) \wryt. He was very weak. I saw him every 
day of his life go hnlie and fear (hoolie and fairly — slowly and warilp 
with a fumng of marticks, (martins) about his neck, a stane in the am 



hand, and gud godlie iii chard Ballanden, Ms servand, lialdin up the 
iither oxur (arm-pit), from the Abbey to the Parish -Khk; and be the 
said Riehart and another servant lifted up to the Pulpit, what he heliomt 
(was obliged) to lean at hm iirst entry : bot er he had done with Ms 
surmone he was sa active ard viguurous, that he was lyk to ding the 
■puipit in blade (beat it into shivers) and Me out of it.” 

I’he interesting relique commemorated in this curious extract, is uf 
that stately style of carving which was introduced towards the close of 
ilje sixteenth "(century in Protestant preaching-places ; and continued, 
though of a more heavy character, throughout the whole of the sue- 
eecdiug century. A scroll-bracket remaining on the preacher’s left 
’.iiiiid, and some broken pieces at the top of the hack, appear to indicate 
tiiat it was once more extended, and had probably a canopy or soundings 
'•ioard. 
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-THE BIBLE USEB BY KING CHARLES THE FIRST ON THE SCAFFOLD* 

There is so much external evidence of the genuineness of this very 
feeantiful and interesting reliqiie, that no doubt can exist as to its per- 
fect authenticity, though the eireuinstance of the King having a Bible 
'vith him on the scaffold, and of presenting it to J)r. Juxon, is not men- 
tioned in any contemporaneous account of his death. The only notice 
of such a volume, as a dying gift, appears to be that recorded by Sir 
Thomas Herbert, m his narrative, which forms a part of the Memoirs of 
the last Two Years of the Reign of that unparalleled Prince of ever-- 



blessed memory^ Xing Charles L London, 1702, 8vo, p. 129, in the 
following passage : — ‘‘The King thereupon gave him Ms band to kiss: 
having the day before been graciously 'pleased under Ms royal hand, to 
give him a ceVtifieate that the said Mr, Herbert was not imposed -apon 
him, hut by his Majesty made choice of to attend him in his bed- 
chamber, and had served him with faithfulness and loyal affection. His 
Majesty also delivered him his Bible, in the margin whereof he had with 
his own hand, written many annotations and quotations, and charged 
him to give it to the Prince so soon as he returned.” That this might 
be the book represented in our engraving, is rendered extremely pro- 
bable, by admitting that the King would be naturally anxious, that his 
son should possess that very copy of the Sei^tures which had been pro- 
vided for Mmself when he was Prince of Wales. It will be observed 
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that the cover of the volume is decorated with the badge of the Priaci- 
pality within the Garter, surmounted by a royal coronet in silver gilt, 
inclosed by an embroidered border ; the initials C. P. apparently im- 
properly altered to an R., and the badges of the Rose and Thistle, upon 
a ground of blue velvet : and the book was therefore bound between the 
death of Prince Henry in 1612, and the accession of King Charles to 
the throne in 1625, when such a coronet would be no longer used by 
him. If the Bible here represented were that referred to by Herbert, 
the circumstance of Bishop Juxon becoming the possessor of it might be 
locounted for, by supposing that it was placed in his hands to be trans- 
mitted to Charles II. with the George of the Order of the Garter be- 
longing to the late King, well known to have been given to that Prelate 
upon the scaffold, January 30th, 1648-9. 

LAMBETH WELLS, THE APOLLO GAEBENS, AND FINCfPs GEOTTO. 

Among the numerous public places of amusement which arose upon 
the success of Vauxhall Gardens, which were first opened about 1661, 
was one in Lambeth Walk, known as Lambeth Wells. This place was 
first opened on account of its mineral waters, which were sold at a penny 
per quart. The music commenced at seven o’clock in the morning, and 
the price of admission was three pence. A monthly concert under the 
direction of Mr. Starling Goodwin, organist of St. Saviour’s Church 
Southwark, was afterwards held here, and Erasmus King, who had been 
coachman to the celebrated Dr. Desaguiiers, read lectures and exhibited 
experiments in natural philosophy, the price of admission being raised 
to sixpence. 

This place was open before 1698, and existed as late as 1752, when 

A Penny Wedding^ after the Scotch fashion, for the benefit of a young 
couple,” was advertised to be kept there. 

Lambeth Wells at length becoming a public nuisance, the premises were 
shut up, and ultimately let as a Methodist Meeting-house. The music 
gallery was used as a pulpit ; but the preacher being greatly disturbed in 
Ms enthusiastic harangues, he was obliged to quit, when the premises 
w^ere converted to various purposes, except the dwelling, wMch is now 
known by the sign of the Fountain public-house. 

Ou the site of Messrs. Maudslay’s factory, in the Westminster Road, 
formerly stood the Apollo Gardens. TMs place of amusement was 
opened m 1788, by an ingenious musician named Ciagget, who published, 
in 1793, a small quarto pami)hlet, entitled “Musical Phenomena: An 
Organ made without Pipes, Strings, Bells, or Glasses ; the only Instru- 
ment in the world that will never require to be re-tuned. A Cromati<,f 
Trumpet, capable of producing just intervals, and regular Melodies in 
ail Keys, without undergoing any change whatever, A French Horn 
answering the above description of the Trumpet.” 

The ApoUo Gardens had one spacious room elegantly fitted up, and 
decorated in taste suitably to its intention. The gardens consisted of a 
number of elegant pavilions or alcoves, well adapted for the accommoda- 
tion of different companies ; they were ornamented cMefiy with a suc- 
ueseion of paintings, relating to romantic Mstwies, partiouiaxiy tnc 
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difie/snt adventures of Don Quixote. It had a fine orchestra erected in. 

centre of the gardens. The place being ultimately converted into a 
receptacle for loose and dissolute characters, the magistracy very properly 
BUppressed it about the year 1799. 

In Gravel Lane, Southwark, was Finch’s Grottp, a public garden, 
and place of amusement, so named from William Finch, the proprietor- 
The Grotto was opened to the public in 1770 upon the plan of Yauxbail 
gardens. An orchestra and a band of musicians, added to the rural 
character of the place, and drew a numerous body of visitors, 

Very little is known about the Grotto, but it is supposed to have been, 
closed early in the present century. 









THE DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUS, OH ORNITHORTSTCHUS PAJiADOXUS. 

Of the genus Ornithomynclms only one species — the Paradoxus — ^has 
yet been discovered in the whole world, and it is, therefore, one of the 
great curiosities of animal life. It appears to he a union of a quad- 
ruped and a bird, and is only to be found in New Holland, ’where it 
inhabits the reeds by ^ the side of rivers. Our engraving represents it 
very accurately. It is about twenty inches long, ha’nng a battened 
body, somewhat like the otter, and is clothed with a dark soft fur. The 
elongated nose very much resembles the beak of a duck, like which 
these animals feed upon water insects, shell-fish, and aquatic plants. 
The feet are tive-toed and webbed, and in the fore-feet this membrane 
extends beyond the nails : the male is armed with a spur on each hind 
leg. This ciuious animal, in which a duck’s beak is united to the body 
of a quadruped, rolls itself up like a hedgehog, when it sleeps in its 
burrows on the banks of the streams whence its food is derived, 

OHTGIISr OF BOLTON ABBEY. 

About midway up the Vale of Bolton, amidst the gloomy recesses of the 
woods, the Wharfe, which is otherwise a wide and shallow river, is sud- 
denly contracted by two huge rocks, which approach each other so nearly, 
that the country folk, or rather the villagers, call it the Stride because 
adventurous people stride or leap from one rock to the other. In aucieni; 
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days, the whole of this valley belonged to Baron Roinillie, whose eldest 
son having died, left a younger brother, of the name of Egeemont, sole 
heir of the domains and inheritance of this family. One day, however 
when this youn^ man, familiarly called the “ Boy of Egremont,” was 
returning from hunting with the hounds in the leashj he, as he hajf 
done many times before, was going to leap the 8trid^ when, just as he 
had attempted it, the hounds held hack, and precipitated him headlong 
into the deep and awful chasm, which the impetuous fall of water (thus 
produced by the sudden contraction of the river) had v’orn in the base 
of the two rude rooks, and he was never seen afterwards. The Baron, 
being now left childless, built the Abbey, and endowed it with the 
domains of Bolton. 

LENGTH OF LIFE WITHOUT BODILY EXEECISE. 

Tile Rev. William Davies, Rector of Staunton-upoii-Wye, and Vicar 
of Ail Saints, Hereford, died 1790, aged 105. The life of this gentleman 
displays one of the most extraordinary instances of de])arture from all 
tliose rules of temperance and exercise, wliich so much iniiuence the lives 
of the mass of mankind, that is, probabh' to be found in the whole re- 
cords of longevity. During the last thirty”* rive years of his life, he never 
used any other exercise than that of just sii})ping his feet, one before the 
other, from room to room ; and they never after that time were raised, 
but to go down or up stairs, a task, however, to which ho seldom sub- 
jected liimseif. His breakfast was hearty ; consisting of hot rolls ivell 
buttered^ with a plentiful supply of tea or eoiiee. His dinner was sub- 
stantial, and frequently consisted of a variety of dishes. At supper he 
generally eat hot roast meat, and always drank vdne, though never to 
excess. Though nearly blind for a number of years, he was always 
cheerful in his manners, and entertainiug in his conversation, and was 
! auch beloved by all who knew him. He had neither gout, stone, para- 
: ysis, rheumatism, nor any of those disagreeable inlirmities which mostly 
.ttend old age ; but died peaceably in the full possession of all his faciil- 
. ies, mental and corporeal, save his eyesight. Like most long livers he 
•. -as very short of st-ature. 

EXTEAOEBINAEY FASHION IN CIOAKS. 

A taste for tobacco in some form or other seems to extend over the 
whole inhabitable globe. In this respect it matters not wliether nations 
are civilized or uncivilized ; and however completely they may differ from 
each other in everything else, they all agree in a fondness for *Hhe 
weed.” In the molie, however, of indulging in the luxury, there is the 
greatest diversity, and no where is this more strikingly manifested than 
in the Philippine Islands. 

“ It is not tiU evening that the inhabitants of the higher class beghi 
£0 stir ; till that time they are occupied in eating, slee]U])g, and smoking 
lobaceo, which is no where more general timn on the island of Luzon ; 
hr ehildr<m, before they can wmlk, begin to smoke segars. The women 
carry their fondness ibr it, to a greater height than the men ; for, not . 
content with th© usual small segars,, they nave others made for them,, i 

, I 



marvellous, rake, curious, and quaint, 

whiCh are a foot long and proportionably thick. These are here called 
the women^s segars, and it is a most ludicrotis sight to see elegant ladies 
taking their evening wallt, with these burning brands in their mouths.^ 

How widely does the fashion in Luzon difier from the fashion at 
Paris ! 

NOVEL WAY OF FUECHASING A HUSBAND. 

The following paragraph, wMch we have copied from a nicagazine of 
1790, not only gives us a curious instance of female determination in 
the pursuit of a husband, but tells us of the price which human hair 
was w;orth at the period when ladies wore such monstrous head-dresses 
oi‘ false curls. 

An Oxfordshire lass ^vas lately comted by a young man of that 
country, wdio was not willing to marry her unless her friends could 
advance 50L for her portion ; wiiich they being incapable of doing, the 
lass came to London to try her fortune, where she met with a good 
chapman in the Strand, who made a purchase of her hair (which was 
delieatt'ly long and light), and gave her poiwds for it, being 20 
ounces at 3L an ounce ; wnth wdiich money she joyfidiy returned into the 
country, and bought her a husband.” 

GLOVES.-— ORIGIN pF TIN MONEY.” 

Gloves were very common as New Years gifts. For many hun- 
dreds of years after their introduction into England in the 10th century, 
they were worn only by the most opulent classes of sociexy, and hence 
constituted a valuable present. They are often named in old records. 
Exchange of gloves wms at one perioli a mode of investiture into pos- 
session of property, as amongst the ancient Jews was that of a shoe or 
sandal ; and “ glove-money” is to this day presented by High Slierihs 
to the officers of their courts, upon occasion of a maiden assize, or one 
in wffiich no cause is tried. Pins, ’which at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century displaced the wmoden skewers previously in use, be- 
came a present of similar consequence ; and at their first introduction 
were considered of so much importance in female dress, that “pin- 
money ” grew into the denomination of dower, which, by the caution of 
parents, or justice of a consort, was settled upon a lady at her marriage, 

HABITS AND HABITATIONS OF THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 

It is impossible to appreciate properly the courage, determination, 
And skill which have been displayed by the gallant Sir Janies Brooke, 
unless we make ourselves acquinted with the character and habits 
of the extraordinary race of men over whom he triumphed. The 
Dyaks are a savage ^leople who inhabit Borneo. They lived there be- 
fore the Malays came, and they have been obliged to submit to them. 
They are savages indeed. They are darker than the Malays; yet thej 
are not black ; their skin is only the colour of copper. Their hair is 
-cut short in front, but streams "down their backs ; their large mouths 
show a quantity of black teeth, made black by chewing the "betel-nut. 
They wear but very little clothing, but they auorn their ears and arms, 
i ^ndlegs, with numbers of brass rings. Their looks are wild and fierce, 
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but not ouBEmg like the looks of the Malays They are not Mahome- 
dans ; they have hardly any religion at ail. They believe there are some 

gods, but they know hardly any- 
thing about tnem, and they do not 
want to know. They neither make 
^ images to the gods, nor say prayers 
to them. They live like the beasts. 

* thinking only of this life ; yet they 
are more unhappy than heastb, fm 

. ' - 1 ' among the woods and hills, watehing 

to do : them harm. , It is often hard 
to persuade them to go to, the top of 
a mountain, , where they 'say'' Mih 
spirits dwell. , Such a people would: 
be more ready to listen tb: a 
sionary' than those who liave^ idols, 
and temples, and priests, and sacred 
books. 

Their wickedness is very great. 
It is their chief delight to get the 
heads of their enemies. There are 
a great many different tribes of 
Dyaks, and each tribe tries to cut off* the heads of other tribes. The 
Dyaks who live by the sea are the most cruel ; they go out into the 
boats to rob and bring home, not slaves^ but heabs ! ! And how do 
they treat a hejad when they get it ? They take out 

J tlre brains, and then they iry it in the smoke, with 
. the flesh and hair still on; then they put a string 

S through it, and fasten it to their waists. The evening 

Sii that thev have got some new heads, the warriorir 

nm dance with delight, — ^their heads dangling by their 

ll l\\ sides ; — -and they turn round in the dance, and gaze 

u]ion their heads, — and shout, — and yell with 
triumph! At night they stiU keep the heads near 
Ihem ;,, and in lie day they play with them, as* 
children with their doUs, talking to them, putting 
food in their mouths, and the betel-nut between their 
wearing the heads many da}'s, 
tney liang them up to the ceilings of their rooms, 
n lif I'l Is 0 English lord thinks so much of Ms pictures, 

•Jj) I) IP the Dyaks do of their heads. They think these heads 
HBA» OF A »VAK Unost omaments of their houses. The man 

who has most heads, is considered the greatest man. 
A man who has no heads is desxhsedi If he wishes to be respected, he 
must get a head as soon as he can. Sometimes a man, in order to get a 
head, 'ivill go out to look for a poor fisherman, who has done him ne 
harm, and ivill come back with his head, When the Dyaks fight against 
^heir enemies, they try to get, not only the heads of nieni but dm tiu- 
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HOL'SIS OF SEA BTAK8. 

heads of -women and children. How dreadful it must be to see a 
baby^s head hanging from the ceiling I There was a Dyak who lost :M 
Ms property by fire, but he 


cared not for losing anything, 
so niach as for losing his pre- 
cious heads ; nothing could con- 
sole him for his loss ; some of 
them he had cut off himself, 
and others had been cut off by 
Ms father, and left to him ! 

People who are so bent on 
killing, as these Dyaks are, 
must have many enemies. The 
Dyaks are always in fear of 
being attacjked hy' their ene- 
mies. They are afraid ot imng 
in lonely cottages ; they think 
it a better plan for a great 
many to live together, that 
they may be able to defend 
themselves, if surprised in the 
night* Four liundred Dyaks 


will live together in one bouse. 

The house is very large. To sktob hottsi. 

make it more safe, it is built upon very high posts, and there are ladtiew 
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to get up by. The posts are sometimes forty feet Mgli ; so that w3ion you 
, are in tne house, you find yourself as liigli as tbe tafl trees. There is one 
very large room, where all the men and women sit, and talk, and do 
. their work in the day. The women pound the rice, and weave the mats, 
while the men make weapons of war, and the little children play about.. 
There is always miich noise and confusion in this room. There are a 
great many doors along one side of the long room ; and each of thest,- 
doors leads into a small room where a family lives ! the parents, the babies, 
and the girls sleep there, while the boys of the family sleep in the large 
room, that has just been described. 

The HiU Dyaks do not Hve in houses <juite so large. Yet several 
families inhabit the same house. In the midst of their viHages, there 
is always one house where the boys sleep. In this house all the heads of 
the village are kept The house is round, and built on posts, and the 
entrance is underneath, through the fioor. As this is the best house in 
the village, travellers are always brought to this house to sleep. Think 
how dreadful it must be, when you wake in the night to see thirty or 
forty horrible heads, dangling from the ceiling I The wind, too, which 
comes in through little doors in the roof, blows the heads about ; so that 
they knock against each other, and seem almost as if they were still 
alive. This is the Dead-house. Such are the men whom the liajah 
Brooke subdued I 

SCOTTISH WILD CATTLE. 

The wild white cattle, a few of which are still to be found in Chatel- 
herault Park, belonging to the Duke of Hamilton, in Lanarkshire, are 
great objects of curiosity, inasmuch as they are identical with the 
primitive source of aU our domestic cattle. 

The following description of their habits is abridged from an article by 
the Bey. W. Patrick, in the Q,uarterly Journal of Agriculture : — 

I am inclined to believe that tiie Hamilton breed of cattle is the 
oldest in Scotland, or perhaps in Britain. Although Lord TankerviHe 
has said they have ‘no wild habits,^ I am convinced, from personal 
observation, that tliis is one of their peculiar featui’es. In browsing their 
extensive pasture, they always keep close together, never scattering or 
straggling over it, a peculiarity wliich does not belong to the Kyioe, or 
any other breed, from the wildest or most inhospitable regions of the 
Highlands. The white cows are also remarkable for their systematic 
manner of feeding. At different periods of the year their tactics are 
different, but by those acquainted with their habits they are always found 
about the same part of the forest at the same hour of the day. In tlie 
height of summer, they always bivouac for the night towards the northern 
extremity of the forest ; from this point they start in the morning, and 
browse to the southern extremity, and return at sunset to their old 
rendezvous *, and during these perambulations they always feed cfi masse, 

“ The bulls are seldom ill-natured, but when they are so they display 

disposition more than ordinarily savage, cunning, pertinaofous, and 
evengeful, A poor bird-catcher, when exercising his vocation among 
4he ^ Old Oaks/ as the park is faa^iarly called, chanced to be attacked 
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hf a savage bull. By great exertion lie gained a tree before Ms assailant 
made up to him. Here be had occasion to observe the habits of the 
animal. It did not roar or bellow, but merely grunted, the whole body 
quivered with passion and savage rage, and he frequently attacked the 
^ee with Ms head and hoofs. Finding ad to no purpose, he left oif the 
vain attempt, began to browse, and removed to some distance from the 
tree. The bird-catcher tried to descend, but this watchful Cerberus was 
" again instantly at his post, and it was not till after six hom’s^ imprison- 
ment, and various bouts at ‘ bo-peep ^ as above, that the unfortunate man 
was relieved by some shepherds with their dogs. A writer’s ax>prentiee, 
who had been at the \'illage of Quarter on business, and who retmiied by 
the * Oaks ’ as a ^ near-hand cut,’ was also attacked by one of these savage 
brutes, near the northern extremity of the forest. He was fortunate, 
however, in getting up a tree, hut was watched by the hull, and kept 
there during the whole of the night, and till near two o’clock the 
■next day. 

« These animals are never taken and killed Idte other cattle, but are 
always shot in the field. I once went to see a bull and some cows 
destroyed in this manner — not by any means for tlie sake of the sight, 
but to observe the manner and habits of the aiiimal mider peculiar cir- 
cumstances. When the shooters approached, they, as usual, scampered 
off in a body, then stood still, tossed tlieir heads on high, and seemed to 
snuff' the wind ; the manccuvre was often repeated, till they got so hard 
pressed (and seemingly having a sort of half-idea of the tragedy w'hich 
was to be performed), that they at length ran furiously in a mass, always 
preferring the sides of tlie fence and sheltered situations, and dexterously 
tftlriTig -advantage of any inequality in the ground, o’* other ckcumstances, 
to conceal themselves from the assailing foe. In th«ur iiight, the hulls, 
or stronger of the iiock, always took the lead ! a smoke ascended from 
them which could be seen at a great distance ; and they were often so 
close together, like sheep, tliat a carpet would have covered them. The 
cows 'which had yoiuig, on the iirst ‘ tug of war,’ all retreated to the 
tMckets where their calves were concealed ; from prudential motives, they 
are never, if possible, molested. These and other wild habits I can testify 
to he inherent in the race, and are w^ell knoTO to ail -who have an oppor- 
tunity of acquainting themselves with them.” 

BELLS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Bells were known in the earliest ages of which we have any certain 
account. But the bells of the ancients w^ere very small in comparison 
with those of modern times, since, according to Folydore Yirgil, the 
invention of such as are hung in the towers, or steeples of Christian 
churches, did not occur till the latter end of the fourth, or beginning of 
the tifth century; w^hen they were introduced by Paulinus, Bishop 
of Nola. The Jews certainly employed bells, since they are spoken of 
In Scriptures ; and the mention of them by Thucydides, Diodorus Bietilua, 
Suidas, Aristop»han0s, and other ancient writers, proves that they were 
used in Greece ; while Plautus, Ovid, Tibullus, Statius, and a variety of 
Latin authors, speak of bells as in use among the Romans, But these 
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bells of the ancients were all made for the hand ; or were of a size to b« 
affixed to other musical instruments, like those which were oceasionaily 
-appended to the drum. Whether, when detached from other instruments^ 
they were used on other occasions, or only in particular ceremonies, or 
as signals, is not known ; nor have we any clue by which to guess whe- 
ther they were tuned in concordance with any scale, or whether they 
were unisons to each other, or not formed to any particular pitch, hut 
merely used as sonorous auxiliaries to other instruments, without any 
•regara to their agreement of tone, either with one another, or with the 
instruments they accompanied. 

EARTHOUAKE AT NOTTINGHAM IN 1816. 

Earthquakes are providentially occmrences of great rarity in England. 
The one which took place on the 17tli of March, 1816, was one of the 
most dangerous that has ever been experienced in this Idngdorn. It ex- 
tended over a vast area of country, and in some localities its effects were 
felt very severely. As a proof of this, we ha.ve copied the following para- 
.gra]ih from a Nottingham paper of the day : — 

Nottingham, in common with a great part of the North Midland 
district, experienced a smart shock of an earthquake. It was felt at 
half-past twelve p.m., and as Divine service, it being Sunday, was 
not over at the churches, great alarm was expressed by the con- 
•gregations. At Si. Peter’s and St. Nicholas’s, the consternation was so 
great, that service had to he suspended for a few seconds, and one lady 
was borne out in a state of insensibility. The pillars supporting St. 
Mary’s tower shook very visibl}^ but, fortunately, the attention of the 
crowded congregation was so engrossed by the eloquence of the ^eiiif’s 
chaplain, and the presence of the Judge and his retinue, that the alarm 
was but slight, or the rush and loss of life might have been great. In 
various parts of the toum and neighbourhood, glasses were shaken off 
•of shelves, articles of domestic use displaced, window-casements thrown 
open, and other indications manifest of the iniiuenee of the subterra- 
nean movement. 

SINGULAR STATE OP PRESERVATION OP A BEAR BOBY. 

According to a statement in Holinshed, in 1495, while digging for a 
foundation for the church of St. Mary-at-hill, in London, the body of AHce 
Hackney was discovered. It had been buried 175 years, and" yet the 
ikin was whole, and the joint pliable. It was Icept above ground 
four days without annoyance, and then re-interred. 

ASYLUM FOR DESTITUTE CATS. 

Of all the cui’ious charitable institutions in the world, the most canons 
probably is the Cat Asylum at Aleppo, which is attached to one of the 
mosques there, and was founded by a misanthropic old Turk, who 
being possessed of large granaries, was much annoyed by rats and 
mice, to rid himself of which he employed a legion" of cats, who so 
effectually rendered him service, that in return he left them a sum 
in the Turkish funds, with strict injunctions that all destitute and 
sftickly ^ats should be provided fc\r, till such time as they took them'- 
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delves off again. In 1845, when a famine was 
Koiih Syria — when scores of poor people were dr( 
the streets from sheer exhaustion and ''want, and dying there 
dotens per diem before the eyes of their well-to-do fellow creatures, men 
^Blight daily be encountered carrying away sack loads of cats to be fed 
Bp and feasted on the proceeds of the last will and testament of that 
vagabond old Turk, whilst fellow creatures were permitted to perish. 

TOMB OF SAINT GEORGE, 

The tomb of Saint George, England’s patron-saint, is situated in the 

Kesroiian, between the Nahr-et- 
Kelb and Batroun, surrounded by 
luxuriant gardens and groups of 
rtjmantic-looking Tillages and con- 
Yunts. The Arabs venerate St. 

George, whom they style Mar 
Djurios, and point to a small ruined 
chapel (as in our engraving), ori- 
giaaUy dedicated to him to com- 
memorate his victory over the 
•dr^on, which, they say, took place 
near to the spot. The tradition is, 
that the dragon was about to devour 
the king of Beyrout’s daughter, 
when St. George .slew him, and thus 
saved the lady fair ; and tlie ere- 
■duioue natives point to a kind of 
well, upwards of sixty feet deep, 

\Yhere they stoutly affirm that the 
-liragon used to come out to feed 
upon his victims. 

All this is very curious, in- 
-iismueh as it gives an Arabian 
interest to the career of the patron 
.saint of England, whose portrait, 
in the act of slaying the dragon, 

‘Constitutes the reverse of most 

English’ coin, and is regarded as the embodiment of English 

BEGGARS SELECTED AS MODELS BY PAINTERS, 

^ M Angelo Buonarotti often drew from beggars; and report says, 
that in the early part of his life, when he had not the means of paying 
them in money, he would make an additional sketch, and, presenting 
it to the party, desire him to take it to some parti 
would purchase it. Fuseli, in his life of Michael 
tVa beggar rose from Ms hand the patriarch of pov^..^. 
artist, in one of Ms lectures, delivered at the Eoyal Academy, 

^serves, that Michael Angelo ennobled his beggars into Patriarchs and 

-Bnghets, :m 
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Atmibal Caracci frequently drew subjects in low life. His Crien of 
Bologna, etched by Giuseppe Maria Miteili : pub. 1600, in folio, are 
evidently from real characters. It will also be recollected, that some of 
the tinest productions of Murillo, Jan Miei, and Drogsloot, are beggars. 
Callot's twenty-four beggars are evidently from nature ; and among 
Eembrandt’s etchings are to be found twenty- three plates of this descrip- 
tion* ■. . . 

Sir Joshua Reynolds frequently painted from beggars, and from these 
people have originated some of Ms linest pictui-es, particularly his. 

Mercury as a Pickpocket,” and “ Cupid as a Link-boy.” His Count 
Ugolino was painted from a pavior, soon after he had left St. George’s, 
Hospital, from a severe fever. Mr. West painted the portrait of a beg- 
gar, on the day when he became a hundred years old ; and considered 
him as a pensioner for several years afterwards. The same x)erson was 
used also as a model, by Copley, Opie, &c. Who can forget the lovely 
countenance of GainsborougMs Shepherd’s Boy,” that has once seen 
Ear lorn’s excellent engraving from it y lie was a lad, well kno\TO as a 
beggar to tliose who walked St. James’ s-street seventy years ago. The 
model for the celebrated picture of the “ Woodman,” by the same artist, 
died in the Borough, at the venerable age of 107. 

Mr. NoUekens, in 1778, when modelling the bust of Dr. Johnson, whn- 
then wore a wig, called in a beggar to sit for the hair. The same artist 
was not equally fortunate in the locks of another great character ; for 
on his application to a beggar for the like purpose, the fellow declined to- 
sit, with an observation that three half-crowns were not suiEcient for the 
trouble. 

SUPPLY OF WATER FOE OLB LONLON, 

. Leaden pipes conveyed spring water to London city from Tyburn in. 
1236 ; and in 1285 the first great conduit of lead was begun there. In 
1442 Henry VI. granted to J ohn Hatherley, Mayor, license to take up 
.200 fother of lead, The pipes from Highbury brought in the water in 
1483. We may learn how much was thought of tMs useful work by 
the fact that the Lord Mayor, Aldemen, and many worshipful persons 
used to ride and view the conduit heads at Tyburn ; and after dinner 
there, somewhat different from recent sportsmen, they hunted a fox. 

The water-works at London Bridge were established in 1512. In 1534, 
two-fifteenths were granted by the Common Council for defraying the 
expense of bringing tvater from Hackney to Aldgate to a conduit. But 
Peter Morris did not bring Ms supply of water to the highest parts of 
London till the year 1569, and Sir llugh Middleton’s far-lamed New 
Elver was only rendered available in 1618, that is, a space of sixty-eight 
years after the introduction of a stream of pure water into the western 
parts of the town of Lyme in Dorset. 

COMBINATION OF INSTINCT AND FORCE OF HABIT IN A DOG. 

A dog wMch had been accustomed to go with his master regularly for 
some time to Penkridge obiirch, still continued to go there by himself 
every Sunday for a whole year, while the edifice was under repair, and, 
divine service was not held. Whenever he could, he would get into the* 
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family pew and there pass the proper time. His instinct enabled him to 
perceive the occasion, and to measure the regular time, but it could carry 
him no tether. A remarkable exemplification of the difference between 
instinct and reason. 

yOEESHIBE IN THE LAST CENTITSY, 

Anecdotes which pe apparently trifiing in themselves, are often of im- 
portance, as exhibiting in a striking light the dialect and social condi- 
tion of the people, and the period they refer to. An instance of tliis is. 
the following, which has been recorded as the bellman’s cry at Eipon, on 
the occasion of a great frost and fall of snow, about 1780 ; — 

‘‘I is to gie notidge, that Joanie Pickersgill yeats yeTO to ncit, to 
moarn at moarn, an to moarn at neit, an nea langer, as lang as storm 
hods, ’cause he can git na mare eldin.” 

The Trafislation* 

l am to give notice, that John Pickersgill heats his oven to-night, 
to-morrow moi'ning, and to-morrow at night, and no longer as long as 
the storm lasts, because he can get no more fuel. 

INSTANCE OF MAHY AGED PEKSONS EYING ABOUT THE SAME BATE. 

The following is taken from a copy of Nile’s ** 'Weekly llegister,” 
published at Baltimore, in the month of January, 1823, Itls the list of‘ 
aeaths which had been notified to the paper within one week, and we 
give it, as a singular instance of the decease of so many persons above 
one hundred Tears old being announced in the same paragraph. 

‘tin Franklin co. Pennsylvania, Elizabeth Campbell, aged 104 — several, 
of her relatives had reached 100, — At Troy, N, Y*, Ann Fowler, 100. — 
At Tyngsboro’, N. Y'., Abigail Hadlock, 104. — At Somers, N. Y., 
Michael Makeel, 103. — At llutland, Oswego, N. Y., Mrs. Buroy, 110, — 
At Brunswick, Maine, Gen. James W. Pyan, 107 — his wife is yet living, 
aged 94 ; they were married together 75 years before his death. — At 
Georgetown, Col. Yarrow^ a Moor, (supposed) 1351 — At the city of Nevr 
'York, a woman, a native of St. Domingo, 106. At Sargus, Mass., Mrs. 
Edwards, 101. — In Edgecomb county, N. C., William Spicer, aged about 
112, — In Boston, William Homer, li6.” 

COHPSE BEAKEHS BUEING THE PLAGXTE. 

Of all the calamities with which a great city is infested, there can be 
none bo truly a-wfiil as that of a plague, when the street doors of tlie 
houses that were visited with tbe di'eadful pest were padlocked up, and 
only accessible to the surgeons and medical men, whose melancholy duty 
frequently exposed them even to death itself ; and ^ when the fronts of 
Ihe houses were pasted over with large bills exhibiting red crosses, to 
denote that in such houses the pestilence was raging, and requesting the 
solitary passenger, to pray that the Lord might have mercy upon, those 
who were confined within. Of these bills there are many extant in the 
libraries of the curious, some of which nave borders engraved on wood 
orinted in black, cfisplaying figures of skeletons, bones, and oofiiuf 
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rhey also contain 


Uey ^ contain Tanous recipes for the cnre of the distempei. Th« 
Lady ^ndel, and other persons of distinction, published their methodfi 
tor maMng what was then called plague-water, and which are to he 
found in many of the rare boohs on cookery of the time ; but hanniiv 
lor London, it has not been visited by this affliction since 1665, a chv 


cumstanoe owing probably to the Great Fire in the succeeding year, 
which consumed so many old and deplorable buildings, then standing in 
narrow streets and places so confined, that it was hardly possible to Imow 
where any pest would stop. 

insj>ects Agasis Plan of London, engraved in the reign 
of !mixabeth, as well as those published subsequently to the rebuilding of 
the fire, must acknowledge the great improvements as to 
the houses, the widening of the streets, and the free admission of fresh 
to be hoped, and indeed we may conclude from the very great 
and dady improvements on that most excellent plan of widening streets, 
that this great city will never again witness Hueh visitations. 
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When tJiB plague was at its height, perhaps nothing could have been 
more silently or solemnly conducted than the removal of the dead to the 
various pits round London, that were opened for their reception ; and it 
was the business of Corpse Bearers, such as the one exhibited in the 
preceding engraving, to give directions to the carmen, who went through 
the city with bells, which they rang, at the same time crying Bring 
out your Lead.” « This melancnoly description may be closed, by observ- 
ing that many parts of London, particularly those leading to the Courts 
of Westminster, were so httle trodden down, that the grass grew in tho 
middle of the streets. 



A M£aiENTO-MOEI WATCH. 


The curious relic, of which we herewith give an engraving, was pre- 
sented by Mary, Ctueen .of Scots, to her Maid of Honoiir, Mary Seaton, 
of the house of Wintonn, one of the four ceiebrated Maries, who were- 
Maids of Honour to her Majesty. 

“ Testreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she’ll bae but three ; 

There was Marie Seaton, and Marie Beaton, 

And Marie Cannichael and me.*’ 

The watch is of silver, in the form of a skull. On the foreheaa u 
the skull is the figure of Death, with his scythe and sand-glass ; he 
stands bet'ween a palace on the one hand, and a cottage on the 
with his toes applied equally to the door of each, and around this is hhe 
legend from Horace Pallida mo7's mquo piihat pede imnperimi tahernm 
Begmnque turres,'^ On the opposite, or posterior part of the skull, is a 
representation of Time, devouring all things. He also has a scythe, 
and near him is the serpent vdth its tail in, its mouth, being an emblem 
»f eteriLltj ; this is surrounded by another legend hum Horace, “ Tempv^ 
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edax rerum tuque tmidio&a vetustat,^ THe upper part of tlie skull in 
‘divided into two compartments : on one represented our first parents 
in the garden of Eden, attended by some of the animals, with tli« 
motto, “ Peccando perditionern 7niseria7n ceternam posteris meruere,^ 
The opposite compartment is filled with the subject of the salvation ol 
lost man by the <?rucifixion of our Saviour, who is represented as sufiering 
between the twb thieves, whilst the Mary’s are in adoration below; 
the motto to this is “ Sic justitim satisfecUy mortem supei^avit salutejn 
comparaviV' Running below these compartments on both sides, there 
is an open work of about an inch in width, to permit the sound to come 
more freely out when the watch strikes. This is formed of emblems 
belonging to the crucifixion, scourges of various kiuds, swords, the 
flagon and cup of the Eucharist, the cross, pincers, lantern used in the 
.garden, spears of difierent kinds, and one with the sponge on its point, 
thongs, ladder, the coat without s?iam, and the dice that were thrown 
for it, the hammer and nails, and the crown of thorns. Under all these 
is the motto, “ Scala cadi adghriam rm.” 

The watch is opened by reversing the skull, and placing the upper 
part of it in the hollow of the hand, and then lifting the under jaw 
which rises on a hinge. Inside, on. the plate, which thus may be called 
"the lid, is a representation of the Holy Family in the stable, with the 
infant Jesus kid in the manger, and angels ministering to Mm; in tlie 
upper part an angel is seen descending %vith a scroll on w^hich is mitten, 

Gloria excelsis Deo, et m terra pax lumiimlms honm volu In the 

•distance are tlie shepherds with their flocks, and one of the men is in 
the act of performing on a cornemnse. The works of the watch occupy 
the position of the brains in the skull itself, the dial plate being on a 
fiat where the roof of the month and the parts beMnd it under the base 
■of the brain, are to he found in the real subject. The dial plate is of 
silver, and it is fixed within a golden circle richly carved in a scroU pat- 
tern* The hours are marked in large Roman letters, and mthin them 
is the figure of Saturn devouiung his children, wdth this relative legend 
round the outer rim of the fiat, Sicut meis sic et o?nnihus idemJ’ 

Lifting up the body of the works on the hinges by which they are 
attached, they are found to be wonderfully entire. "There is no date, 
but the maker’s name, with the place of manufacture, “ Moyse, Blois,” 
are distinctly engraven. Blois was the place where it is believed watches 
were first made, and this suggests the probability of the opinion that the 
watch was expressly ordered by (-lueen Mary at Blois, when she went 
there with her husband, the Dauphin, previous to his death. The watch 
appears to have been originally constructed with catgut, instead of the 
chain which it no^v has, which must have been a more modern addition. 
It is now in perfect order, and performs wonderfully well, though it re- 
quires to be wound up within twenty-six horns to keep it going with 
tolerable accuracy* A large silver bell, of very musical sound, tills the 
entire hollow of the skull, and receives the wmrks within it when the 
watch is shut ; a small hammer set in motion by a sepai*ate escapement, 
•strikes the hours on it. , 

This very curiotis relic must have been intended to occupy a stationary 
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place 031 fi prie-^dieu^ or small altar in a private oratory, for its freight is 
much too great to have admitted of its having been carried in any way 
attached to the person. 

A HOlSrSTEE. 

It is almost incredible that such a moiister, as the one we are about to 
describe should have been allowed to continue his wicked career for some 
years, in a civilized country like France, little more than a hundred 
years ago, hut the following paragraph is copied from a Paris jommal of 
that period — 1755, January the 17th— and there is every reason to 
believe that it is strictly correct. What was his fate we do not know, 
hut can hardly doubt. — The Marqxiis de Pimnartin, whose execrable 
crimes are known over all France, has at last been taken in his castle, 
by 300 men of the King’s Own regiment of foot, and carried to Poitiers, 
loaded with irons. The king is going to appoint a commission to try 
him. This monster turned away his wife some years ago, and became 
the terror of Poitou. Neither woman nor man dui’st appear in the neigh- 
bourhood. Having one day lost a cause in one of the king’s courts, lie 
caused the usher and his man, who came to intimate the sentence to him, 
to be burnt alive. Some days after, ^having drawn six of his creditors 
into his castle, wdiere he had shut Mmself up with several of his crew, 
he ordered some of his people to drag them into a pond, tied to the tails 
of horses, and afterwards fastened them to a stake nea^* a great lire, 
where three exphed, and the other three died a few days after. Thirty 
of the Marshalsea guards, who were sent to apprehend him, having beset 
his castle, he barricaded the doors and fired on them from the garret 
window, Idlling the commanding officer and five others. After which 
he left the kingdom, but absurdly imagining that Ids crimes were forgot, 
he lately returned.” 

PERSEVERANCE REWARDED BT FOETITNE. 

We have copied the following paragraph from the pages of a local his- 
torian, because it gives us a striking instance of what perseverance and 

f ood fortune will accomplish, in raising a man to comparative distinction 
:om the humblest walks of life. 

August 26, 1691 — Sir John Duck, hart., departed this life, being Wed- 
nesday at night, and was buried upon the Monday after, being the 31st 
of August. The wealthiest burgess on the civic annals of Durham, Of 
Sir John’s birth, parentage, and education, th**. •<wo first have hitherto 
remained veiled in impenetrable obscurity; as U thf? third, he was bred 
a butcher under Jolin Hesiop, in defiance of the trade and mystery oi 
butchers, in whose books a record still exists, warning John Heslopp that 
he forbear to sett John Bueke on worke in the trade of a butcher. John 
Duck however grew rich, married the daughter of his benefactor, and 
was created a baronet by James II. He built a splendid mansion in 
Silver-street, where a panel still exists recording his happy nse co fortune. 
The baronet, then humble Duck, cast out by the butcfiers, stands near a 
bridge in an attitude of despondency ; in the air is seen a raven bearing in 
bis ball a piece of silii which aceoirding to tradition feE at the feet of tii« 
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lucky John, and was naturally calculated to make a strong impression on bm 
mind. He bought a calf, whieh calf became a cow, and which cow being 
sold enabled John to make further purchases in cattle, and from such 
slender beginnings, to realise a spl-^^ndid fortune. On the right of the 
[dcture is a view of his mansion in Silver-street, and he seems to point at 
another, which is presumed to be the hospital he endowed at Lumley. 
He died without issue, and was buried at St. Margaret's, where his wife, 
Pia- Prudens Felix, lies buried beside him. 

On Duck the Butchers shut the door; | In mortgage rich, in offspring poor, 

But Heslop’s Daughter Johnny wed ; | Nor son nor daughter crown’d Ms bed, 

TEA YELLING IN THE UNITED STATES EXACTLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

The American advertisement, of which we here give a literal copy, is 
de&erving of preservation on account of the quaiutness of the inn-signs, 
the peculiarity of the spelling and diction, the shifting’^ of the passen- 
gers which it announces, and the general idea it gives us of the way in 
which travelling was performed in America at the time when it was 
issued. . . 

PMadelphia STAGE -WAGGON, and New- York STAGE BOAT 
performs their Stages tvrice a Week. 

TOHN BUTLEE, with his waggon, sets out on Mondays from Ms 
^ House, at the Sign of the Death of the Fox, in Strawberry ally, 
and drives the same aay to Trenton Ferry, when Francis Holman meets 
him, and proceeds on Tuesday to Brunswick, and the passengers and 
goods being shifted into the waggon of Isaac Fitzrandolph, he takes 
them to the New Blazing-Star to Jacob Fitzraiidolph’s the same, day, 
where Rubin Fitzrandolph, with a boat well suted, will receive them, 
and take them to New- York that night. John Butler returning to 
Philadelphia on Tuesday with the passengers and goods delivered to Mm 
by Francis Holman, will again set out for Trenton Ferry on Thursday, 
and Francis Holman, &e. will carry Ms passengers and goods, with the 
same expedition as above to New-l^ork. 

Weekly Mercury^ March 8, 1769, 

FETE OF THE FEDERATION. PARfk4i 1790. 

The leading events of the great Revolution in France, may be fairly- 
classed with the marvellous, and among our Ten Thousand Wonderful 
Things there will be found few more wonderful than the civic festival 
of the general federation of the National Guards of France, which took 
place on the 14th of July, 1790, and of which the above is a correct re- 
presentation, taken from a view by Du])lessis Eertaux. The pro- 
ceedings of . that memorable day ha(I in them a mixture of religious 
celebration apparently singular among a people who had lately so 
much trampled on religion; but as this celebration was more pagan 
than Cluistian in its character, the singularity becomes less marked. 
On the preceding evening, a Hierodravie was performed at the cathedral 
of Notre Dame — a kind of sacred drama, made up by M. Desaugierg oi , 
scraps from the Bible mixed with other matter, and set to music ; it pro- 
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leased to tell the stoiy of the taking of the Bastille, and to tjpify th© 
gaiiess, trouble, confusion, joy, and alarm of the Parisians. Then suc- 
ceeded a Te Deum, chanted in presence of some of the principal federal- 
and municipal bodies. Early in the morning of the i4th, amid dense' 
clouds and heavy rain, the mtiona,! Guards from all the eighty-three 
departments of France, together with deputations from the state army 
and navy, began to assemble, and speedily foraged An immense line frouL 


the Porte vSt. Antoine to the Porte St. Martin ; whence they marched, 
with bands pia}dng and colours Hying, to the Champ de ]Mars, regaled 
and cheered by the Parisians on the route. On reaching the great square 
of the Tiiilei'ies, the procession wus headed by the municipality jf Paris 
and the members of the National Assembly, and followed by a body of 
grav-headed veterans. The procession traversed the Seine by one of the 
bridges, greeted by salvos of artillery drawn up on the quays, and entered 
the Champ de Mars under a triumphal arch almost hidden by flags and 
patriotic inscriptions. One O' dock had arrived before the vaiious bodies 
forming the procession had taken their destined places in the enclosed 
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parallelogram, sTirrounded by nearly 300,000 spectators on tlie raistHl 
terraces, most of wbom were by this time drenched by the continuous 
rain. In the centre of the area was a lofty altar, half pagan, half 
Catholic in its adornments ; and around this altar the provincial National 
Guards danced and sang in very excited fashion. The royal family ap' 
Beared at three o’clock. In an immense gallery near the altar, the 
National Assembly were seated, with the king and the president on two 
chairs of state exactly equal in height and ricliness, and the queen and 
the rest of the court seated behind —a significant interpretation of the 
decree just announced. At the instant of the king taking his seat, the 
air was rent with cries of Vive le Roi ! Vive la Nation 1 The banners 
were unfurled; 1,800 musiciansburstforth with jubilant strains ; cannon 
poured out continuous volleys ; Talleyrand, as bishop of Aiitim, assistini 
by sixty chaplains of the Paris National Guards, performed mass at the 
altar ; and the banners were blessed by sprinkling with holy-w^ater. 
Then Lafayette, dismounting from his white charger, received from the 
hands of the king a written form of oath ; he swore to this oath at the 
altar, and wdth Ids raised arm gave a signal for the countless host to do 
likewise — e\'ery one raising his right hand, and saying Je lejure / The 
king took the oath prescribed to him ; and the queen held up the dauphin 
in her ar’ns, as if to denote that he also, poor child, had sworn to defend 
the national liberties. At five o’clock the royal family retired, and the 
crowd began to leave the Champ de Mars. Tw^-nty-five thousand federates 
or ])rovincial deputies went to a royal chateau about a mile distant, where 
a dinner liad been prepared for them by order of the municipality of Paris, 
with Lafayette as chairman of the banquet. At night all ^’aris was 
illuniinateS ; and for three or four days the feastings, reviews, and ceie- 
brsttions were numerous, including a grand dance on the site of the de- 
mol i shed Bastille. On the 18th, Lafayette rexdewed the provincial or 
federate National Guards, and on the 19th they were revie'wed by the 
king. Paris was intoxicated for an entire week, each man displaying 
at once his delight and his vanity. 

A MAN CAKEIES HIS nOUSE ON HIS nEAB. 

Simeon Ellorton, of Craike, Durham, died 1799, aged 104. This maiL 
in liis day, was a noted pedestrian, and before the establishment of 
regular “ Posts,” was frequently employed in walking commissions, from 
the northern counties to London and other places, which he executed 
with, singular fidelity and despatch. He lived in a neat stone cottage of 
his own erecting ; and what is remarkable, he had litendly carried his 
house on his head ; it being his constant practice to bring back vith him 
from every journey which he undertook, some suitable stone, or other 
material for his purpose, and which, not unfrequently, he carried 40 or 
60 miles on his head. 

IGNOIUNCE ANB EEAtU 

In the year 1712, “Whiston predicted that the comet wo uid appear on 
Vk^ednesday, 14th October, at five minutes after five in the morning, 
and that the world would be destroyed b}" fii*e on the Friday following. 
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Eip reputation was liigh, and tlie comet appeared. A number of persons^ 
got into boats and barges on tbe Thamesj thinking the water the safest 
place. South Sea and India stock fell. A captain of a Butch ship 
threw ail his powder into the river, that the ship might not be endan- 
gered. At noon, after the comet had appeared, it is said that more thaE; 
one hundred clergymen were ferried over to Lambeth, to request that 
proper prayers might be prepared, there being none in the church service. 
People believed that the day of judgment was at hand, and acted some 
on this belief, more as if some temporary evil was to be expected. 
There was a prodigious run on the bank, ‘and Sir Gilbert Heathecte, 
at that time the head director, issued orders to all the fire offices in 
I.ondon, requiring the^u to keep a good look out, and have a particular 
eve upon the Bank of England, • 

AltABIAN HOUSES. 

.It is a singular circumstance, that it is to the Arabian that England Is 
indebted for her improved, and now unrivalled, breed of horses for the 
turf, the field, and the road. 

The Arabian horses are divided into two great branches ; the Eadischi 
whose descent is unlmown, and the Kochlani, of whom a wiitten gene- 
alogy has been kept for 2000 years. These last are reserved for riding 
solely, they are highly esteemed and consequently very dear. They are 
said to derive their origin from King Solomon’s studs. ^However this‘may 
be they are fit to bear the greatest fatigues, and can pass whole days 
without food. They are also said to show imcommon courage against an 
enemy. It is even asserted, that when a horse of this race finds himself 
wounded and unable to bear bis rider much longer, he retires from the 
fray, and conveys him to a place of security. If the rider falls upon 
the ground, his horse remains beside him, and neighs till assistance if 
brought. The Kochlani are neither large nor handsome hut amazingly 
Bwift. The whole race is divided into several families, each of which haii 
•/ts proper name. Some of these have a higher reputation than others on 
a-icount of their more ancient and uncontaminated nobility. 

We may not believe, perhaps, all that is told us of the Arabian. It has 
been remarked that there are, on the deserts wldch his horse traverses, no 
milestones to mark the distance, or watch to calculate the time ; and tbe 
Bedouin is naturally given to exaggeration, and most of all when relat- 
ing the prowess of the animal which he loves as dearly as his children ; 
yet it cannot he denied that at the introduction of the Arabian into the 
European stables, there was no other horse comparable to him. 

HEAB-aUAETERS OF FRIECE RUPERT AT EVERTON, BTIRIRG THE 
SIEOE OF IJVERPOOL, IK 1644, 

Prince Eupert, assisted by the Earl of Derby, having taken Bolton by 
•storm, and refreshed his army there for some days, advanced on Liver- 
pool, where the Parliament had a strong garrison under the command of 
'Colonel More, of Bank -hall ; and finding on Ms approach to the town, 
the high ground near it favourable to his design, compared it to a crow’s 
'nest, probably imagining it would be taken with as little diffioulty ; but 
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<ihe resistance lie met with, induced Mm to declare it was more like aa 
eagle’s nest, or a den of lions. 

The siege began about the 2nd of June, and the view exhibits hia 
head-quarters from that time till the reduction of the place. His maia 
camp was established round the beacon, about a mile from the town, and 



his officers were placed in the adjoining villages, from whence a detach- 
ment marched every day, being relieved every twenty-four hours, tO' 
open trenches and erect batteries. From these advances Prince Eupert 
frequently attacked the besieged and their works in the way of storm, 
but was constantly repulsed with great slaughter of his men. At length, 
Colonel More, finding the town must of necessity surrender, and desirous- 
of ingratiating himself with the Prince, for the preservation of his house 
and effects at Bank Hall, gjave such orders for his soldiers to retire, that 
the works on the enemy’s side were abandoned, and the royalists entered 
the town at three o’clock in the morning of June 26, putting to the 
sword all they met with, till they arrived at the High Gross, which then 
stood on the site where the Exchange now stands. Here the soldiers of 
the Castle, drawn up in line,, beat a parley, and demanded quarter, 
which, on their submitting as prisoners of war, and surrendering the 
Castle to the Prir».oe. was granted. The soldiers were then sent to the- 
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tower, St. Nicholas’s Cbnreh, and other places of security; but the Par- 
liament-army, soon after the siege, repossessed themselves of the Castle 
and appointed Col. Birch, as governor. * 

FIRE AT BUEWELL, CAMBRIDGESHIEE, 1727 , 

Some strollers brought down a puppet-show, which was exhibited in 
a large thatched bam. Just as the show was about to begin, an idle 
fellow attempted to thrust himself in without paying, which the people 
of the show preventing, a quarrel ensued. After some altercation, fiie 
fellow went a-way, and the door being made fast, all was quiet ; but the 
same man, to gain admittance privately, ^ot over a heap of hay and 
straw, which stood near to the barn, and aceidentaliv set it on fire. The 
spectators of the show, alarmed by the flames, whict had communicated 
to the barn, rushed to the door ; but it happened unfortunately that it 
Dpened inwards, and the crowd pressing violently against the door, there 
iould he no escape. Thus the whole company, consisting of more than 
j 60 persons, were kept confined till the roof fell in, and covered them 
with fire and smoke : six only escaped with life ; the rest, among whom 
were several young ladies of fortune, were reduced to one undistinguish- 
able heap of mangled bodies, totally disfigured. The friends of the 
dead, not knowing which were the remains they sought, caused a large 
hole to be dug in the church-yard, and all the bodies were promiscuously 
interred together, and a tablet erected in the church to perpetuate this 
most melancholy event. 

AN APPARENT SINGULARITY ACCOUNTED FOE, 

It is generally well^ known that birds are very active agents in the 
extension of vegetation, and that fruit and iiowers are, to a great 
extent, rendered prolific by the insects which visit their blossoms ; but 
few people are aware of the means through which fish are formed in 
lakes and ponds, wMch are not connected with other waters. Here, also, 
an mseet is the principal agent. The large water-beetle, which is in 
the habit of feeding upon the spawn of fish, occasionally in the evening 
climbs up the stems of rushes, &c. out of the water, sufficiently high to 
enable it to take wing ; in these circumstances it has been caught, and,' 
putting it into water, has been found to give out the spawn with which 
it had gorged itself previous to taking flight, both in a digested and 
undigested state ; so that, on trial, it has been found that it produced 
fish of various kinds. 

EUROPEAN BALANCING EQUAL TO THE INDIAN JUGGLERS* 

The astonishing dexterity of the Indian jugglers is known to all, but 
icany years ago a Spaniard named Cadenas made himself equal, if 
hot superior to them. He may he truly said to be superior to them, 
inasmuch as several of his feats have never been attempted by them, 
£)on Cadenas extended himself fiat on his back on a large table. He then 
elevated his legs until they were at right angles vdth his body ; he was 
assisted in keeping this position by a sort of pyramidal cushion, which 
was placed under him, a little below the lower end of his back. His feet 
and ankles were covered with boots, on which were many small castanets 
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and little bells. Tbe tranca, which is a round piece of wood, about 8 
feet long and five inches in diameter, handsomely painted, was then laid 
horizontally on the soles of his feet, his legs being perpendionlar. 
Having exactly balanced the tranca, he alternately struck Ms feet 
against it, the castanets, & 0 ., keeping time with the mxisic. In pro* 
portion to the strength with which he struck the tranca, with one foot 
or both feet, was the height to which he elevated it, always catching it, 
in its descent, with great accuracy, on the soles of his feet. Sometimes 
by bending his knees and then striking; out with Ms limbs, he threw the 
tranca several feet into the air, catcMng it, in its descent, on Ms feet, 
with as much neatness and more certaij^ than the Indian jugglers used to 
sateh the brass balls in their hands. lie concluded the performance with 
the tranca, by exactly balancing it on the sole of his left foot, and then 
by repeated strokes of Ms ri^t foot set it rapidly in motion like a 
horizontal fiy -wheel. 

MOB- WISDOM. 

A singular instance of a mob cheating themselves by their own 
headlong impetuosity, is to he found in the life of Woodward, ths 
comedian. On one occasion, when he was in Dublin, and lodged opposite 
the Parliament House, a mob who were making the members swear to 
oppose an unpopular bill, called out to his family to throw them a Bible 
out of the window. Mr. W« was frightened, for they had no such book in 
the house, but he threw out a volume of Shakespere, telling the mob they 
were welcome to it. They gave Mm three cheers, swore the members upon 
this book, and afterwards returned it without discovering its contents, 

COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ANIMALS. 

The means by which animals contrive to communicate their ideas to 
each other is a phenomenon which has never been satisfactorily explained. 
The two following instances of it are very curious. A gentleman 
who was in the habit of occasionally visiting London from a distant 
county performed the journey on horseback, accompanied by a favourite 
little terrier, dog, which he left at an inn at some distance from 
London till his return. On one occasion on calling for his dog the 
landlady told Mm that it was lost ; it had had a quarrel with the great 
house dog, and had been so worried and bit that it was thought he 
would never recover, but at the end of a few days he crawled out of the 
yard, and no one saw Mm for almost a week, when he returned with 
another dog bigger than Ms enemy, on whom they both fell and nearly 
destroyed him. This dog had actually travelled to its own home at 
sVhitmore in Staffordshire, had coaxed away the great dog in question, 
which followed him to St. Alban’s to assist in resenting the injury of 
Its friend. The following story is related of a little spaniel which had 
seen found lame by a surgeon at Leeds. He carried the poor animal 
koine, bandaged up his leg, and after two or three days turned him out. 
The dog returned to the surgeon’s house every morning till his leg was 
perfectly well. At the end of several months, the spaniel again pre- 
sented himself in company with another dog, which had also' been 
lamed ; and he intimated, is weE as piteous and intelligent looks rould 
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intimate, that he desired the. same assistance to be rendered to hds 
friend as had been bestowed upon himself. The combination of ideas 
ill this case, growing out of the recollection of his own injury, and 
referring that to the cure which had been performed ; the compassion 
be had for his friend to whom he communicated the occurrence, and 
induced to seek relief under his guidance, together with the appeal to 
the humane surgeon, is as extraordinary a piece of sagacity as can be 
found in all the annals of animals. 

STliA2sGE CUSTOM ABOUT NAMES. % ^ 

The following anecdote forcibly illustrates the absurd custom wliicl! 
prevailed many years ago in America, of giving children names, made 
up of Scripture sentences. We record the anecdote as being descriptive 
of a curious local custom. About the beginning of the present century 
a New England sea captain having some business at a public office, 
which re«f Hired him to sign his name, was rather tedious in performinjy 
the operation, which did not escape the observation of the olhoer, who 
was a little impatient at the delay, and curious withal to see what sort 
of a name it could be that recpuired so long a time to spread it upon 
paper. Perhaps the captain had a long string of titles to grace it, 
such as honorable, esquire, colonel of militia, selectman of the town 

of ^ ^^c., which he chose to make an ostentatious f)arade of; or 

perhaps it was his wffiim to subscribe the place of Ins nativity and that 
of his residence, together with his age, height, and complexion. He 
was mistaken ; for the captain had subscribed nothing but simply Ms 
name, which, wdien he had done, the officer, after some trouble in 
decyidiering, found to read thus Through -Much -Tribulation -We- 
Enter-Into-the-Kingdom-of-Heaven Clapp. ‘‘Will you please to ted 
me, Captain Clapp,” said he, ’tffith as demure a face as his violent incli- 
nation to indulge in a hearty laugh would allow him to put on, 
“what might your mother liave called you in your infancy, to save 
herself the trouble of repeating a sermon whenever she haS occasion 
to name her darling ?” “ Why, sir,” replied Captain Clapp, with 

laughable simplicity, when I was little they used to call me Tribhy, 
for shortness.” 

DBESS nr LONDON DUKINO THE LAST CENTUEY. 

The seven illustrations which accompany this article represent the 
progress of dress in London from 1(590 to 1779. They speak, for them- 
selves, and tell their own tale far better than any description in words 
could tell it for them. Tlie scale in society to which the persons de- 
picted in the engravings belong, is what may be called tlie upper middle 
class, and we thus obtain a more correct idea of the general style of 
dress, than we should have done had we coniined our observations solely 
to the higher ranks. 

It is, however, very curious to notice the value placed upon dress 
during tlie period indicated; and how frequently its loss is recorded. 
Thus we find it mentioned that Lady Anderson, whose house was 
robbed at a fire in lied Lion Square in 1700, lost a goTO of orange 
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, 4 witbi point lace, and a large black scarf embroidered with 
At the same period the ladies wore Holland petticoats, 



mum ci»CA 1773, 1778. »b»ss, 1779, 

embroidered in figures ■witli different coloured sillcs and gold, J'dtb 
broad orrice at tlie bottom. In 1702 diamond stomacbers adorned tbe 
ladies ; they were composed of that valuable stone set in silver, sewed 
in a variety of figures upon black silk. The men imported the Cliaiu- 
paign wig from France* They were made very lull, curled, and eign* 
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teen inelies in iength to the point, with drop locks. In the Font Boy^ of 
November lo, 1709, there were advertised as stolen, A black silk pet- 
ticoat, with red and white calico border, cherry-coioured stays, trimmed 
with blue and silver, a red and dove-coloured damask gowm, flowered 
with large trees ; a yellow satin apron, trimmed with white Persian, and 
muslin head-clothes, with crow-foot edging ; a black silk furbelowed 
scarf, and a spotted hood.” Black and feaver hats for ladies were ad- 
vertised in 1719, faced with coloured silks, and trimmed with gold and 
silver lace. A man of fashion in 1720 wore the full flowing curled wig, 
which fell in ringlets half-way down his arms and back, a laced coat, 
straight, formal, with buttons to the very bottom, and several on the 
pockets and sleeves ; his shoes were square at the toes, had diminutive 
Ducldes, a monstrous flap on the instep, and high heels, a belt secured, 
the coat and supported the sword. Perukes were a highly important ar- 
ticle of dress in 1734. Fans were mnch used, ladies seldom appeared 
without this useful ornament in their hands. The hoop underwent many 
important changes; sometimes it projected at the sides only, or, like its 
ancestor, the fardingale, it spread itself all round in imposing majesty. 
High-heeled shoes maintained their place. In 1740 tight sleeves with 
full ruffles, small pointed waists, enclosed in whalebone, loose gowns, 
sailed sacques, and cloaks with hoods, named cardinals, were la yratide 
monde. Among the gentlemen’s costumes, the most striking was the- 
Mamilies tail, which was a plaited tail to the wig, with an immense bow 
at the top and one at the bottom. Claret coloured clothes were considered 
as handsome ; and light blue with silver button-holes, and silver garters, 
to the knees, was very fashionable between 1740 and 1751. The change 
to wearing the naturm hair instead of wigs took place about 1765. From 
that date the female dress altered by degrees : the cap was enlarged to 
an enormous size, and the bonnet swelled in proportion. Hoops were 
entirely discontinued. Hats and bonnets of straw*, chip, and beaver, be- 
came well proportioned, and velvet pelisses, shawls and sills spencers- 
were contrived to improve rather than injure the form. The male dress- 
also insensibly changed from formality to ease, and thus, by degrees, the 
fashion became what our illustrations represent it to have been in 1779. 

ATTAR OP ROSES. 

Lieutenant Colonel Polier gives a full history of extracting this 
essential oil, in vol i. p. 332, of the Asiatic Mesearches* The roses 
grow, cultivated near Lucknow, in flelds of eleven acres each. The 
oil is procured by distillation; the petals of the flowers oidy are 
used; and in that country no more than a quantity of about twc 
drachms can be procured from an hundred- weight of rose leaves, and even 
that in a favourable season, and by the process being performed with the 
utmost care. The oil is by accident of diflerent ccflours ; of a bright 
vellow, of a reddish hue, and a tine emerald. It is to the mother of 
kebrul Nessa Begum, afterwards called Nourichan Begum, or, Light of 
the Worlds that the fair sex is indebted for tills discovery. On tMs oc- 
casion the emperor of Hindostan rewarded the- inventress with a string of 
valuable pearls. Nourjehan Begum was the favourite wife of Jehangir,, 
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aad Her game the fiercest of India. In a hunting party she killed lonr 
tif>*ers with a matchlock, from her elephant, and her spouse was so de* 
ii”h.ted at her skill, that he made her a present of a pair o*f emerald braee- 
lets, valued at a lack of rupees, and bestowed in charity a thoiisani 

FLEET MARRIAGES ABOUT 1740 . 

M{^y of the early Fleet weddings were really performed at the chapel of 
the Fleot ; but as the practice extended, it was found more convenient 
to have other places within the Rules of the Fleet, (added to w-hich the 
Warden was compelled by act of parliament not to suffer them,) and 
thereupon many of the Fleet parsons and tavern-keepers in the neigh 
hourhood fitted up a room in their respective lodgings or houses as a 
chapel. The parsons took the fees, allowing a portion to the plyers, &c., 

; and the tavern-keepers, besides sharing in the fees, derived a profit 
: from the sale of liquors which the wedding party drank. In some 
i jjistances the tavern-keepers kept a parson on their establishment at a 
weeidy salary of twenty shillings ; while others, upon a wedding -party 
; arriving, sent for any clergyman they might please to employ, and 
divided the fee with him. Most of the taverns near the Fleet Icept their 
' own registers, in which (as well as in their own books,) the parsons 
entered the weddings. 

i EFFECTS OF THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON. 

The earthquake happened on November the 1st, 1755, and its 
sphere of action embraced many cities and states. St. Ubes was 
totally destroyed. At Cadiz the sea broke down the outer wall, fioodod 
the town, and drowned some hundreds of persons. The Cathedral of 
Seville was seriously damaged, several houses overthrown, and many, 
persons injured. The shock was felt, indeed, throughout the whole of 
' Spain, except in Catalonia, and also in Germany. In many parts of 
(Seat Britain the water in lakes and ponds was violently upheaved, and 
ebbed and fiowed over the banks. A solemn Fast was consequently com- 
manded to be observed on the 6th of February next ens-uing, in the hope 
to avert, by prayer and penitence, a similar calamity from this country. 
A ship at sea, 100 leagues to the westward of Lisbon, had her cabin 
windows shattered to fragments, and many vessels in deep water quivered 
’ ds if they had struck against a rock. In Morocco the effects of the shock 
were most disastrous. In Mequinez two-thirds of the houses were des- 
troyed, and above 300 in Fez. A caravan of 200 persons going along the 
coast from Sallee to Morocco were overwhelmed by the sea, and a still 
more numerous caravan was swept away by the sudden rise of the inland 
rivers. In France and Holland earthquakes were repeatedly telt during 
* the entire month of November, and occasionally even in December, 

SXAKE-CIIAKMEES. ' 

la the East Indies, the Pambatees, or snake-charmers, come from the 
mountains called the Ghauts. They make a trade of catching serpents^ 
training them and exhibiting them for money. These reptiles are com- 
monlv the cobra^di-capello, the hooded or spectacle serpent, and of other 
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similar species. A Pambatee "will sometimes carry eight or more of them 
in a low rotmd basket, in which the serpents lie coiled round one another. 

As soon as the lid is removed from the basket, the serpent creeps oat 
of it. The master plays on an instrument somewhat resembling the bag- 
pipe, and the snakes are taught to mark the cadence by the motion of 
their heads, till at length they fall asleep. In order to ronse them, the 
Pambatee suspends his music and shakes a ring round his arm^to which 
a piece of red cloth is fastened. The irritated serpent darts at the ring j 



but as the master has taken care to extract the pouch containing the 
poison, and to file his teeth, he can do no harm. 

The musical instrument just mentioned is called magootee. It is com- 
posed of a hollow calebash, to one end of which is fitted a mouth-piece 
similar to that of the clarinet. To the other extremity is adapted a tube 
perforated with several holes, which are successively stopped by the 
fingers, like those of the fiute, while the player blows into the mouth- 
piece. In the middle of the instrument is a small mirror, on wMeh the 
serpents fix their eyes while dancing. The above engraving will con- 
vey a correct idea of the Pambatee and his instrument. 

WONDERFUL ESCAPE, 

In 1785, at Winster, in Derbyshire, a show being exhibited at a 
public-house, some gimpowder being scattered on the door of an upj^er 
chamber, took fire, and communicated to the remainder of a barrel, by 
which the whole upper part of the house was blown up ; about sixty 
l'>er8ons were below, and not one hurl. 
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EAC-SIMILE OF TEDE FIBST STEAM BOAT. 

Tlie triumph of steam navigation is one of the wonders of science; and, 
traversed in all directions as the navigable waters of the earth now are, 
fey vessels propelled by steam, it is not a little curious to look at the 
first rude effort, and to examine the attempt which has been followed by 
such extraordinary success. 

The world stands indebted, not for the discovery, but for the sueeess- 
M application of steam power to navigation, to Eobert Fulton, who was 
born in Pennsylvania in 1765, being the son of a poor Irish lal)i)ui’{‘f 
who had emigrated to America. He came to London in 1786, and sul)> 

■ seqiiently, in the character of an inventor and projector, proeeedccl to 
Paris, where, however, he did not meet with much success or encourage- 
ment. It is evident, from the following letter to a friend, thatwiiile 
residing in the French capital, that his attention was even then turned 
to the subject of propelling vessels by mechanical power: — 

Paris, the 2Uth of September, 1802, 

To Mr. FiJLNEii SiarwiTH. 

Sir, — The expence of a patent in France is 300 livers for three years, 
800 ditto for ten years, and 1500 ditto for fifteen years ] there can be no 
difficulty in obtaining a patent for the mode of propelling a boat w'hieli 
you have shewn me ; but if the author of the model wishes to be assur^^d 
of the mirits of his invention before he goes to the ex pence of a patent, 
I advise him to make the model of a boat, in which he can place a clock 
spring which will give about eight revolutions ; he can then combine the 
movements so as to try oars, paddles, and the leaves which he proposes ; 
if he finds that the leaves drive the boat a greater distance in the same 
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time than either oars or paddles, thej’ consequently are a better appliu&« 
tioii of power. About eight years ago the Earl of Stanhope tried as 
experiment on similar leaves in Greenland Dock, London, but without 
success. I have also tried experiments on similar leaves, wheels, oars, 
paatiies, and liyars similar to those of a smoak jack, and found oars to 
be the best. The velocity with which a boat moves, is in proportion as 
the sum of the surfaces of the oars, paddies, leaves, or other machine is 
to tlie bow of the boat presented to the water, and in proportion to the 
pou er with which such machinery is put in motion ; hence, if the sum of 
the*surfaces of the oars is equal to the sum of the surfaces of the leaves, 
and they pass through similar ciu'ves in the same time, the eifeet must 
be the same ; hut oars have this advantage, they return through air to 
make a second stroke, and hence create very little resistance ; wdiereas 
the leaves return through water, and add considerabily to the resistance, 
which resistance is increased as the velocity of the boat is augmented ; 
no kind of machinery can create power ; all that can be done is to apply 
the mannel or other power to the best advantage. If the author of the 
TQodei is fond of mechanics, he will be much amused, and not loose his 
time, by trying the experiments in the manner I propose, and this' 
pcrliaps is the most prudent measure, before a patent is taken. 

I am, Sir, with much respect, yours, 

Eobt. Tuiton, 

In the follomng year, 1803, he appears to have made an experiment 
in I'rancG of propelling a vessel by mechanism, and though it tailed in 
consequence of the timbers of the boat being too weak, it served to con^ 
vince him so completely of ultimate success, that he immediately gave 
instructions to Watt and Boulton to prepare a suitable steam engine for 
him, and send it to New York. Having returned to that city in 1806, 
ho sc?t about building a boat, and having received the engines he had 
ordered, he successfully started the first steam-boat in the world on her 
trial trip to Albany from New York in August, 1807. Her name was 
the “ C/ennout,'' and the above engraving is a correct representation of 
her. She was in length 133 feet, in depth 7, and in breadth 18. 

SEYERF ENACTMENT AGAINST BEGGARS. 

At the commencement of the reign of Edward Yl., a most severe and 
xtraord inary statute was made for the ])unishment of vagabonds and 
»*elief of poor persons. It does not a])])ear who were the eontriveih uf 
ibis instrument, the preamble and general spirit of which were more in 
accordance with the tyrannical and arbitrary measures of tlie preceding 
reign, than with the mild and merciful character of the infant sovereign, 
who is well known to have taken a very active part in the affairs of 
government, it repeals all the farmer statutes on this subject, and 
enacts, that if any beggar or other j)erson, not being lame or impotent, 
and after loitering or idlv wandering for the space of three days or 
name, shall not olfer himself to labour, or being engaged in any persona's 
5 “rvice, shall run away or leave his work, it shall be lawful for the 
Enast#»r to carry him before a justice of peace, who, on proof of the 
fthaii 'cause the/ party to be marked with a b»t iron with tha 
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lett-er V on the breast, and adjudge him to be bis master’s slave for tbe 
apace of two years, who shall feed him ‘‘ ob bread and water, or at bis 
^oretion, on refuse of meat, and cause tbe said slave to 'work by beat- 
big, cbaining, or otherwise in such work or labour (how vile soever if 
S as be shall put him unto.” If the slave should run away or absent 
himself for a fortnight leave, the master may pursue and punish 

him by chaining or beating, and have his’ action of damage against any 
me who shall harbour or detain him. On proof b^ore the justice of the 
slaTe’s escape, he is to he sentenced to he marked on the forehead or ball 
of the cheek with a hot iron with the letter S, and adjudged to be his 
master’s slave for ever ; and for the second offence of running away, he 
is to be regarded as a felon and suffer death. The children of beggars 
to be taken from them, and, with other vagrant eliildren, to be appren* 
deed by the magistrate to wdioever will take them ; and if such cliildren 
^0 apprenticed run away, they are to be retaken, and become slaves till 
the age of twenty in females, and tw^enty-fbur in males, -with punish- 
ment by chains, &g. , and power to the master to let, sell, or bequeath 
them, as goods and chattels, for the term aforesaid. If any slave should 
or w'ound the master, in resisting correction, or conspire to wound 
or murder him, or bium his house or other property, he is to stiffer death 
as a felon, unless the master will consent to retain Mm as a slave fox 
aver; and if any pa,rent, nurse, or bearer about of children, so become 
slaves, shall steal, or entice them away from the master, such person 
shall be liable to become a slave to the said master for ever, and the 
party so stolen or enticed away restored. If any vagrant be brought to 
a place, where he shall state himself to have been born, and it shall be 
manifest that he was not so horn there, for such lie he shall be marked 
in the face with an S, and become a slave m the inhabitants or corpora- 
tion of the city for ever. Any master of a slave may put a ring of iron 
about his neck, arm, or leg," lor safe custody, and any person taking 
or helping to takeoff such ring, without consent of the master, shall 
forfeit the sum of ten pounds. 

This diabolical statute, after remaining for two years, was repealed, 
on the ground that, from its extreme severity, it had not been enforced. 

JUDGES m THEIK EOBES ATTERDIEG PUBLIC BALI.S. 

That the ideas of good taste and propriety which now prevail are 
greatly in advan(3e of those ^vhichour ancestors entertained, is strikingly 
manifested by the fact, that the dreadful scenes which fonowed the last 
business of a"county assize did not prevent a festive beginning of the 
same. On the commission day at each county to\yn was held an assize 
bah. The judges attended in black silk govms with band and two-curl 
bob- wig. They did not dance, but usually played at wddst. What 
would be thought now-a-days of judges who went to a public bail room 
on commission day, and played at whist in their robes ? 

ST. wtoipeed’s well. 

The most copious spring in Great Britain is St. Winifred's Weil, near 
town of Holyweu, in FiintsMre. The weB Is m oblong square,. 
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about twelve feet bjr seven. The water passes into a small square eoun 
through an arch ; it has never been known to freeze, and scarcely ever 
varies in quantity either in drought or after the greatest rains. The 
water thrown up is not less than eighty-four hogsheads every minute. 
This sacred well is the object of many pilgrimages, even in the present 
day, and several modern miracles are related of the iniiuence of its w'aters. 
Pope Martin V. especially enjoined such pilgrimages, and the monks of 
Basingwerk were furnished with pardons and indulgences to sell to thd 
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devotees. James the 2nd visited the w'ell in 1686, and Leopold, King of 
the Belgians, in 1819. Apart from aU superstitious notions, its waters 
doubtless possess many curative properties. 

Over the well, Queen Margaret, the mother of Heniy^ YII., erected a 
oeautiful chapel, "whose elegantly fretted roof, and graceful colunms 
and arches, are generally admired as examples of good architecture. Our 
engraving is a correct lepresentation of the interior. 

INSTANCE OF ASSIDUITY AND TERSE VEKA N€E* 

The Rev. Wm. Davy, a Devonshire curate, in the year 1795, begun a 
most desperate undertaking, viz., that of printing himself twenty-six 
volumes of sermons, which he actually did, w'orking oh' page by page, 
for fourteen copies ; and continuing this almost hopeless task for twelve 

1 
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«afs, ia the midst of poverty ! Such wonderful perseverance almost 
^aiounts to a ruling passion. 

PHENOMENON AT THE POWEESCOUllT FALL. 

The Powerscourt Fail, of wMch the annexed is an engraving, is formed 
br the river Dargle, and is situated in the county of Widduw. When 
tile river is full, it presents a very grand appearance. The stream preci- 
pitates itself over a nearly perpendicular ciitF, 300 feet in height, and falls 
into a natural basin or reservoir, encircled by rocky masses of considerable 
magnitude, wxiilst the whole 
^ene is backed by nmimtains, 

rent degrees of velocity with 

in fact, mainly attributable to 
comparatively small body 
of water which forms the cas- 

cade. The W’'ater, on the one ' - 

side, that which descends with 

falls, almost from the top, to the 
bottom in an unbroken sbeet. 

On the other side, however, the cliff in the upper part deviatei 
from the perpendicular, and the consequence is, that, owing to the 
slope or inelination of the rock over whicli it flows, the progress of 
the water is checked in that partieujar .part, though lower down, 
where the cliff’ is again perpendicular, it regains its velocity. If the 
body of water in this cascade were greater, this phenomenon would 
sot occur. 

HOW CHESS OEIGINATED IN INDIA. 

By the unaidmous consent of all nations, chess bolds the first place 
»mo% social ainusements. The history of this game has exercised many 
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able pens. According to Sir WiUiain Jones, it is decidedly of Hindoo 
invention. “ If,” says be, in a learned memoir on this subject inserted m 
tbe second volume of the Asiatic Uesearches^ “ evidence were required to 
prove this fact, we may be satisfied with the testimony of the Persians, 
who, though as much inclined as other nations to appropriate the ingen- 
ious inventions of a foreign people, nnanimonsly agree that the game 
was imported from the west of India in the sixth century of our era. 
It seems to have been immemorially known in Hindoostan by the name 
of Cheturanga, the four angas^ or members of an army, which are eh-- 
^hants^ horses^ chariots, and foot-soldiers ; and in this sense, the word 
is frequently used by epic poets in their description of real armies. By 
a natui’al corruption of the pure Sanscrit word, it was changed by the 
old Persians into chetrang ; but the Arabs, who soon after took possession 
of their coimtry, had neither the initial nor the final letter of mat word 
in their alphabet, and consequently altered it farther into shetranj, which 
presently found its way into the modern Persian, and at length*into the 
dialects of India, where the true derivation of the name is known only to 
learned. Thus lias a very signifieant word in the sacred language of the 
the Brahmins been transformed by , successive changes into axedrez, 
scacchi, echecs, chess, and by a whimsical concurrence of circumstances 
given hfrth to the English word check, and even a name to the exchequer 
of Great Britain. 

Of the origin of this game various accounts are given. Some Hindoo 
legends relate, that it was invented by the wife of Eavanen, king of 
Lanea, or Ceylon, to amuse her husband vdth an image of war, when 
Kama, in the ' second age of the world, was besieging his ca])itaL The 
high degree of civilization which the court of Eavanen had attained at so 
remote a period is worthy of notice. An ancient Hindoo painting repre- 
sents his capital regularly fortified witli embattled towers. lie tnere 
defended himself wim equal skill and valom*, whence he and his sub- 
jects were denominated magicians and giants. Eavanen seems to have 
been the Archimedes of Lanea ; and his science must have appeared 
supernatural to the invader, Eama, and his vild horde of mountaineers, 
who were termed in derision satyrs or apes, whence the fable of the 
divine flanoumaa. 

According to another account, the occasion of this invention was an 
follows: — Behnb, a young and dissolute Indian prince, oppressed. his 
people in the most cruel manner. Kassir, a Bralmiin, deeply afflicted by 
tm excesses, and the lamentations of his subjects, undertook to reeal the 
tyrant to reason. With this view he invented a game, in which the 
king, impotent by himself, is protected only by Ms subjects, even of the 
lowest class, and frequently ruined by the loss of a single individual. 

The fame of this extraordinary invention readied the tlirone, and the 
king summoned the Brahmin to teach him the game, as a new amuse- 
ment. The virtuous Brahmin availed himself of this opportunity to 
instil into the mind of the young tyrant tlie ])rinciplcs of good govern- 
ment, and to awaken Mm to a sense of Ms duties. Struck by the truths 
wMch he inculcated, the prince conceived an esteem for the inventor of 
tie new game, and assured him of his willingness to confer a liberal 
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femimeration, if he would mention his own terms. STassir demanded a» 
many gramu of wheat as would arise from allowing one for the first 
square, two for the second, four for the third, and so on, doubHn- for 
each square of the spty-four on the chess-board. The king, pique'd S 
the apparently tnyxal value of the demand, desired h& wmewhS 
angrily to ask a gift more worthy of a monarch to bestow. When, how- 
ever, hW apiered to his first request, he ordered the required qX- 
tity of corn to be delivered to Mm. On calculating its amount, the 
superintendents of the public granaries, to their utter astonishmeM, 
loimd the demand to be so enormous, that notBehub’s kingdom onlv, 
but e'cn all Hindoostan would have been inadequate to the discharge of 
It Ike king now admired the Brahmin still more for the ingenuiW o 
of Ms lequest than for the invention, appointed him his prime-miniSter 
and his langdom was thenceforward prosperous and haiipy. 

Tlie claim of the Hindoos to the invention of chess has been disputed 
,n favour of the C iinese ; but as they admit that they were unacquinted 
with the game till U4 years before Christ, and the fiindoos unqLstion 
ably pkyed It long before that time, the pretensions of the latter must 
ciaturally fall to the ground. 


DISOEDEKS CUKEE BY FBIGHT. 


Fabritms m^es mention of a gentleman, with whom he was familiar, 
who, being unjustly suspected, was tortured upon the rack, and, when 
released, found himself quite cured of the gout, which was, de/bre this 
violent remedy, rather troublesome Again, we have instaiiees of dis- 
orders being cured by fright. We find, in the Journal de Henri IT 
^t, On briday, June the 9th, 1606, as Henry IT. of France, andhu 
Oueen, were crossing the water in the ferry-boat of Heuillv, the Duke of 

VP'nnnTnP npino* wifh f hom -rrrrs-wi-, 4.1 . 1 1 * 


^ Y-Muo-b UA Aieuiuy, me uuKe of 

Vendome being wth them, they were all three in great danger of being 
drowned, especially the queen, who was obliged to drink a great ded 


more than was agreeable to her ; and had not one of her footmen, and a 
gentleman caUed La Chatagmeraie, who caught hold of her hair/ desoe- 
rately thrown themselves into the water to pull her out, she woidd have 
mevitahly lost her life. Ihis accident cured the king of a violent tooth- 
ache; and, after having escaped the danger, he diverted himself with it 
sayinp- he had never met with so good a remedy for that disorder befor/ 
and tiiat they had ate too much salt meat at dinner, therefore thev had 
a mmd to make them drink after it.” ^ 


TEE WINGLESS BIED OF NEW ZEALANB. 


One of the chief wonders of the world of Ornithology is the Aptervv 
a bird whieh is found only in New Zealand, and even there, is rapidlv 
becoming extinct. It is a creature so strange, that no imagination could 
have fancied a bird, without wings or tail, with robust legs, and with 
claws which are suited for digging, and are actually used in forminir 
excavations, m which tliis singular bird lays its eggs, and hatches 
yoimg. If the Apterj^x were to become extinct, and aU that remained 
■01 It, after the lapse of one or two centuries, for the scrutiny of the 
tfaturalist were a foot in. one Museum, and a head in another, with a few 
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sonEicting figures of its external form, the real nature and affinities of 
this most remarkable species would be involved in as much obscurity 
and doubt, and become the subject of as many conflicting opinions among 
the ornithologists of that period, as are those of the Dodo in the present day. 

The xiupteryx is not larger than a full-grown fowl, and has only a rudi- 
mentary wing, so covered with the bod)’, feathers as to be quite concealed ; 
the terminating slender claw may, how^ever, be discerned on examination. 

The bili is long and slightly curved, having the nostiils at the ex- 
tremity ; its feathers, the sides of which are uniform in striictui*e, do not 
exceed four and a-half inches in length, and are much prized as material 
for mantles or cloaks by the chiefs. It is a nocturnal bird, using its 
long bili in search of worms, upon which it principally feeds ; it kicks 
with great power, and burrows at the root of the rata, at the base of 
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which tree is also found the extraordinary Sphmria Eobertsia, a specie® 
of vegetating caterpillar. Retaining the form of the caterpillar, the 
fungus pervades the whole body, and shoots up a small stem above the 
surface of the ground, the body of the caterpillar being below the earth 
in an erect position. The Apteryx frequently leans mth its bill upon the 
earth^ — one of its chief characteristics — and thus, when viewed from a 
distance, appears to be standing on three legs. 

By the natives of New Zealand, these birds are called Kiwis, from 
the cry they ntter, and they are frequently caught by a cunning imitator 
of their tone, who, when they approach, dazzles and frightens them with 
a light previously concealed, and throwing his hlanket over them thus 
secures them, 

A FLOATING CITY. 

One of the most wonderful cities in the world is Bankok. It is the 
capital of Siam, and is situated on — or rather in — tlie great river Meinam. 
Our engraving represents a portion of this unique metropolis, and we 
find the following graphic account of it in a volume of recent travels 
— '‘‘The capital of Siam,!':'; '.Did you ever ^ witness such a sight in 


marvellous. 


AND QUAINT. 


your life? On either side of the wide, majestic stream, moored tn 
regular streets and alleys, and extending as far as the eye can reach, are 
upwards of seventy thousand neat little wooden houses, each house float- 
ing on a compact raft of bamboos ; and the whole intermediate space 
of the river presents to our astonished gaze one dense mass of ships, 
jnnks, and boats, of very conceivable shape, colour, and size. As we 

t ilde along amongst these, we occasionally encounter a stray floating 
onse, broken loose firom its' moorings, and hurrying down the stream with 
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the tide, amidst the uproar and shouts of the inhabitants and a.ll the 
spectators. We also observe that aU the front row^ of houses are neatly 
painted shops, in which various tempting commodities are exposed for 
sale ; behind these again, at equal distances, rise the lofty and elegant 
porcelain towers of the various watts and temples.^ On our right-hand 
side, far away as we can see, are three stately pillars, erected to the 
memory of three defunct kings, celebrated for some acts of valour and 
justice ; and a little bej^’ond these, looming like a line-of-battle ship 
amongst a lot of cockle-shells, rises the straggling and not very elegant 
palace of the king, where his Siamese Majesty, with ever so many wives 
and children, resides. Right ahead, where the city terminates, and the 
river, making a curve, Rows behind the palace, is a neat-looking- fort, 







sui'mounted witli a tope of mango-trees, oyer wHcIl peep tlie roofs of 
one or two houses, and a tali flag-sta#, from which floats the royal 
pendant and jack cf Siam — a flag of red groundwoik, with a white 
elephant worked into the centre. That is the fort and palace of the prince 
Chou Fau, now king of Siam, and one of the most extraordinary and 
intellectual men in the East. Of him, however, we shall see and hear 
more, after we have bundled our traps on shore, and taken a little rest. 
Now, he careful how you step out of the boat into the balcony of the 
floating house, for it will recede to the force of your effort to mount, and 
if not aware of this, you lose your balance and fall into the river. Now 
we are safely transhipped, for we cannot as yet say landed ; but we now 
form an item, though a very small one, of the vast population of the city 
of Bangkok. 

We take a brief survey of our present apartments, and find everything, 
though inconveniently small, cleanly and. in other respects comfortable, 
First, we have a little balcony wHch overhangs the river, and is about 
twenty yards long by one and a half broad. Then we have an excellent 
sitting- rooir , which serves us for parlour, dining-room, and ail; then 
we have a little side room for hooks and writing ; and behind these, ex-* 
tending the length of the other two, a bed-room. Of course we must 
bring or make our own furniture ; for, though those houses inhabited by 
the Chinese are [)retty well off on this score, the Siamese have seldom any- 
thing besides their bedding materials, a few pots and pans to cook with, 
a few jars of stores and fishing-net or two. Every house has a canoe 
attached to it, and no nation detests walking so much as the Siamese J 
at the same time they are all expert swimmers, and both men and women 
begin to acquii’e this very necessary art at a very early age. Without 
it a man runs momentary risk of being drowned, as, wben a canoe upsets, 
none of the passers-by ever think it necessary to lend any aid, supposing 
them fully adequate to the task of saving their own lives. Canoes are 
hourly being upset, owing to the vast concourse of vessels and boats 
plying to and fro ; and, owing to this negligence or carelessness in 
rendering assistance, a Mr. Benham, an American missionary, lost Ms 
life some twelve years ago, having upset Ms own canoe when it was just 
getting dusk, and thougn surrounded by hundreds of boats, not one 
deemed it necessary to stop and pick tbe poor man up^’’ 

BEQTJESIS FOE LIGHTJ^G THE STBBErS. 

I'here cannot be a greater contrast than between the present and the 
ancient mode of lighting the streets of London. What a picture do the 
two following bequests present to us of the state of things a hundred 
years ago ! 

John Wardall, by will, dated 29th August, 1658, gave to the Grocers^ 
Company a tenement called the WMte Bear, in Walbrook, to the intent 
that they should yearly, within thirty days after Michaelmas, pay to the 
churchwardens of St. Botolph, Billingsgate, £4, to provide ,a good and 
sufficient iron and glass lantern, with a candle, for the dii*ection of pas- 
sengers to go with more security to and from the vrater-side, aJl night 
long, to be fixed at the north-east corner of the parish church of Bt. 
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jgotolpilj firom the feasfc-day of St. Bartholomew to Lady-Day ; out of 
%^Meh Slim £1 was to be paid to the sexton for taking care of the lantern. 
This annuity is now applied to the support of a lamp in the place pre- 
scribed, which is lighted with gas, 

John Cooke, by will, dated 12th September, 1662, gave to the chureb- 
Ifardens, &c., of St. Michaers, Crooked Lane, £76, to be laid out to the 
most profit and advantage, for various uses, and amongst them, for the 
maintenance of a lantern and candle, to be eight in the pound at least, 
to be kept and hanged out at the corner of St. MichaeFs Lane, next 
Thames Street, from Michaelmas to Lady-Day, between the hours 
nine and ten o’clock at night, until the hours of four or five in th#' 
morning, for aiibrding light to passengers going through Thames Street, 
or St. Michael’s Lane. 

EXTEAOEBIKARY IKSTAKCE OF CEEBtrLITT. 

To the honour of the lords of the creation, there are husbands 
who so grieve at the death of their partners, that they will not part with 
them when actually dead; and even go so far as to wish, and try hard, 
for their resurrection ; witness Sir John Fryse, of Newtown, Moiitgoniery- 
shire, who married three wives, and kept the first two who died, in liis 
room, one on each side of his bed ; his third lady, how^ever, declined the 
honour of his hand till her defunct rivals were committed to their proper 
place. Sir John was a gentleman of strange singularities. Diuing the 
season of miracles worked by Bridget Bostock, of Chesiiire, wrho healed 
jail diseases by prayer, faith, and an embrocation of fasting spittle, mul- 
titudes resorted to her from all parts, and kept her salivary glands in full 
employ. Sir John, with a high spirit of enthusiasm, wn*ote to this 
wonderful woman to make him a visit at Newtown Hall, in order to re- 
store to him his third and favourite wife (above mentioned), now dead. 
His letter will best tell the foundation on which he built his strange hope, 
and very uncommon request : — 

of Sir J, Pryse^s letter to 3fr$, Bridget Bostock^ 1748, 

Madam, — Having received information, by repeated advices, both pub- 
lic and private, that you have, of late^ performed many w^oiiderfiil cures, 
even where the best physicians have failed, and that the means used 
appeared to be very inadequate to the eftects produced, 1 cannot but 
look upon you as an extraordinary and highly-favoured ])erson ; and why 
may not tlie same most merciful God, who enables you to restore sight to 
the blind, hearing to the deaf, and strength to the lame, also enable you 
to raise the dead to life ? Now, having lately lost a wife, whom I most 
tenderly loved ; my children an excellent step-mother, and our acquaint- 
ances a very dear and valuable friend, you will lay us all under the 
highest obligations ; and I earnestly entreat you, for God Almighty^ 
sake, that you will put up your petitions to the Throne of Grace, on our 
behalf, that the deceased *may be restored to us, and the late dame 
Eleanor Pryse be raised from the dead. If your personal attendance 
appears to you to be necessary, I will send my coach and six, with prow? 
rei’vau’te, to wait on you Mther, whenever you please to appoint. Be- 
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corapense of anv kind, that you could propose, would he made with th<s 
utmost gratitude ; but I wisn the bare mention of it is not offensive to 
both God and you. I am, madam, your obedient, &c. 

[Pennanth WaleSy vol. 3, p. 190.) John Petse. 

HIGH PRICE OP PISH IN LONDON. 


It is on record that on January 4, 1809, there being only four cod-fish 
m Billingsgate, a fishmonger gave fourteen guineas for tliem, and 
salmon soon after was sold at a guinea a pound ! 



THE GREAT AClDEDDCT OP PONT DU GAJtD. 


The remains of Roman aqueducts, of great extent and massiveness, 
•occur in various parts of Europe, over which the Homan dominion once 
extended. Among these, the most celebrated are the Pont du Gard, 
near JSusmfs, in the Department du Gard, in the south of France; the 
aqueduct over the Moselle, near Metz ; and the aqueduct of Segovia, in 
( )id Castile. The Pont du Gard (of which w^e here give an engraAung) 
was designed to convey the waters of the fountain of Aure to the tovra 
of Nismes, the ancient* Nemausus. This aqueduct crosses the beautiful 
valley, and the stream of the river Gardon, uniting two steep hiUs, by 
ivMcli the valley is bounded at this place. It consists of two tiers of 
large arches, the lower of which are eighty feet in span, and a tliird tier 
of small archevS, which support the trunk of the aqueduct. ^ The channel 
tor the water is above four feet wide, and five deep, and is lined with 
cement three inches thick, and covered with a thin coating of red clay. 
The whole work, with the exception of the ahove-mentioned channel for 
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water, is built without mortar or auy other cement ; and its eleva- 
tion above the bed of the river Gardon, is not less than a hundred and 
igfty feet. The extremities of this splendid structure are in a dilapidated 
«ictf)iidition, but the remainder is in a very good state of preservation. 



EXTEAOUBIXARY SITTJATTON FOK A TEEK. 


Jrhe Lower and Middle Lakes at Killarney are separated by a ponin- 
,»ula, upon which stands the ruin of the Abbey of Muckross, which was 
founded in 1440, and re-edilied in 1(502. The ruin, which consists of 
parts of the convent and church, is not remarkable either for extent, or 
■for beauty of workmanship, but its preservation, seclusion, beauty of 
■mtuatipn, and accompanying venerable trees, render it one of the most 
interesting abbey remains in Ireland. The entire length of the church 
is about 100 feet, its breadth 24. The cloister, which consists of 
twenty “two arches, ten of them semi-circular, and twelve pointed, is 

11 * 
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the whole aren • if/^Pfesented in our engraving, whieh covers as a roof. 
nnrH AT» Tf ,’0 ^ ^^itcumference is thirteen feet, and its height in pro- 
-inr! fhoV u probable that the tree is coeval with the abbey. 

th. the hands of the monks who fii’st inhabited. 

+A ^ believed h " the common people that any person 

will It Jdi« “■ '“■ 

PEATING BY MACimrEEy. 

rr^'* ^ooreroft informs us, in his “Journey to Lake Manasawara, in 
^ province m Little Thibet,’’ that the inhabitants used the fol- 
wmg most extraordinai-y way of saying their prayers : — It is done by 
otion, ^hich may eftected by tiie powers of steam, wind, or water. 
hoUow cylinder, like a drum, is erected, within whieh is inclosed 
^ the written prayers the people choose to ofter, and then it is set going, 
by being whirled round its oto axis ; thus saving the trouble of repeat- 
ing them. Mr. lurner, whose travels in Thibet are before the publie, 
corroborates the account of these whirligigs. They are common, also, 
among the Mongiils, the Calmucks, and the Kalkas ; so that the engi- 
^ers tor these pious wheels must have a tolerably extensive trade, as- 
this national mode of worship is naturally liable to wear out. But even 
this mode IS innocence itself, compared with that of a set of savages, who 
People to death ; for Lisiansky, in liis Yovage round the World, 
gives us an account of an extra-religious sect, in the Sandwich Islands, 
who arrogate to theiuselves the power of praying people to death. Who- 
soever Incurs their displeasure, receives notice that the homicide-litany 
IS about to begin ; and such are the effects of imagination, that the very 
notice IS frequently sufficient, with these weak people, to produce the- 
effect, or to diive them to acts of suicide. 

TOPIKG m THE LAST CENTtTEY. 

At a Somersetshire hunt dinner, seventy years since, thirteen toasts- 
used to be drunk in strong beer ; then every one did as he liked. Some 
members of the hunt occasionally drank a glass of wine at the wind up, 
^ho were not themselves previously wound up. In country towns, after' 
• dinner at one o’clock p.m., friends used to meet to discuss the local 
news over their glasses of strong beer, the merits of which furnished a. 
daily theme. At Bampton one knot of gentlemen took four times the 
cturation of the Trojan war, and even then failed to settle which of the 
party brewed the best beer. 

A FINE OLD SOLDIEE. 

Atkins, of the Scar, near Bromyard, HerefordsMre, died in 
17 »d, aged 102, He had been a soldier through all the earlier periods of 
ms mamood, and had seen much service ; was present at the taking of ‘ 
Mptmieo, and at the Havannah ; and, on one occasion, being taken,, 
prisoner by the Indians of North America, was very near being scalped, 
as he was only resoled at the moment they were about to perform' th@» 
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operation. He was likewise at the taking of Crown Point, in America, 
ftSinthe battle of Fontenoy with the Duke of Cumberland, wbombe 
Also accompanied in Ms resistance to the advance of the Scotch rebels, 
being in several of the skirmishes and battles fought on that occasion, 
he afterwards went again to America, and took part in the storming of 
lluebee, when Wolfe was killed. The last battle in which he was en- 
ffgiyed was that of Tournay, in Flanders. This extraordinary man re* 
&d the full use of all Ms natural faculties, save hearing, to the very 
close of his life. 

POPULAR FALLACY OF THE VrUTUES OF A SEVENTH SON. 

It is believed that a seventh son can cnre diseases, but that a seventh 
gon of n seventh son, and no female child born between, can cure the 
king’s evil. Such a favonred individual is really looked on with vene- 
jation. An artist visiting Axminster in 1828, noticing the indulgence 
granted to one urchin in preference to others, and seeing something pur- 
ticuiar in this child, addressed his mother as follows; — This little man 
appears to be a favourite: I presume he is your little Benjamin.'* 
He's a seventh son, sir,” said the mother. Affecting an air of surprise, 

I expressed myself at the instant as being one very anxious to know what 
i seventh son could do ? The mother, a very civil woman, told me that 
she did think, to cure all diseases, should be the seventh son of a 
seventh son ; but many folh do come io touch my son^ In April, 1826» 
a respectable looking woman was engaged in collecting a penny from 
each of ^irty young women, unmarried ; the money to be laid out in 
narchasing a silver ring, to cure her son of epileptic fits. The money 
Ws to be freely given, without any consideration, or else the charm 
would have been destroyed. The young women gave their pence, be- 
cause it would have beeu a pity for" the lad to continue afflicted if the 
charm would cure Mm. 

SELF-NOXrillSHMENT. 

That animals may sometimes be kept alive for a long time solely on 
nourishment supplied from their own bodies, is evident from the fact 
that after a great fall of earth on one occasion from the^ cliif at Dover, 
which buried a whole family, a hog was found alive five months and 
nine days after it had thus been buried ! It weighed about seven 
score when the accident happened, and had wasted to about tMrty 
pounds, but was likely to do wmll. 

CHINESE METHOD OF FISHING. 

There is nothing more exlTaordinary in the Mstory of the difierent 
aations of the world than the ingenuity of the CMnese. They are the 
most handy people on the face of the earth, and the lower orders are just 
as clever as the higher. A proof of this maybe seen at a fisliiiig village 
which is contiguous to the town of Victoria, in Hong Kong. It remains 
lu much the same state as that in which it existed prior to the British 
occupation of the island. Old worn-out boats, and torn mat- sails, bam- 
boos and dried rushes,- — ^these are the principal materials employed in 
the eonstruction of domiciles. The fishing boats are most inge- 
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tlie best preserved portion of the abbey. • In the centre grows a magiil** 
heent yew-tree,' as, represented, in our .engraTOg, wdiich covers, as a roof: 
the whole area ; its ciTcum.ferenee is thirteen, fe'et,. and its height, in pro- 
O,ortio.ii. It is more than probable that the tree, is coeval with, the abbey,, 
and that it was planted by the hands of the monks who first inhabited, 
the , building. It is believed^ b; ^ the 'common people' that any person 
, taring to pluck a branch, or in 'any way attempting to injure , this tree, 
will, not be alive on that day twelvemonth, 

PBATING BY ..MACniNEBY. 

Mr. M,ooreroft informs, us, in his “ Journey to , Lake Manasawara, in. 
Undes, a province, in Little Thibet,” that, the inhabitants used' the fol- 
lowing most, extraordinary way of saying their prayers It 'is,.done by 
motion, which may be effected by the powers of steam, wind, or water. 
A large hollow cylinder, like a drum, is erected, udthiii which is inclosed.’ 
all the written prayers the people choose to offer, and then it is set going, 
by being whirled round its own axis ; thus saving the trouble of repeat- 
ing them. Mr. Turner, whose travels in Thibet are before the public, 
corroborates the account of these whirligigs. They are eommon, also, 
among the Monguls, the Cahnucks, and the Kallsas ; so that the engi- 
neers for these pious wheels must have a tolerably extensive trade, as- 
this national mode of worship is naturally liable to wear out. But even 
this mode is innocence itself, compared with that of a set of savages, W'ho- 
pra^ people to death ; for Lisiansky, in his Voyage round the "World, 
gives us an account of an extra-religious sect, in the Sandwich Islands, 
who arrogate to themselves the power of prajdng people to death. Who- 
soever incurs their displeasure, receives ■ notice .that the homicide-litany 
is about to begin ; and such are the effects of imagination, that the very 
notice is irecumiitly sufficient, with these w^ak people, to produce the' 
effect, or to d3.*ive them to acts of suicide. 

TOPING IN THE LAST CENTURY, 

At a Somersetshire hunt dinner,, seventy years since, thirteen toasts - 
used to be drunk, in strong beer ; 'then every, one did as he liked. . Some- 
members of the hunt oeeusionally drank a glass of vine at the wind up, 
who were not themselves previouslv wound up. In country tovms, after’ 

dinner at one o’clock p.h., Menis used To meet to discuss the, local...; 
news over their glasses of strong beer, the merits of which fimiished a . 
daily theme. At Bampton one knot of gentlemen took four times the ■ 
duration of the Trojan war, and even then failed to settle which of the 
paxty brewed the best beer. 

A FINE OLD SOLBIER.. 

Jeremiah Atkins, of the Scar, near Bromyard, Herefordshire, died in . 
1196, aged 102, He had been a soldier tluough ail the earlier periods of ' 
Ms manhood, and had seen much service ; was present at the^ taking of ‘ 
Martijiico, and at the Havannah; and, on one occasion, being taken* 
prisoner by the Indians of North America, was very near being scalped,. 
m he was only rescued at the moment they were about to perform the 
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operation. He was likewise at the taking of Crown Point, in America, 
md in the battle of Fontenoy with the Duke of Cumberland, whom be 
Also accompanied '.in. Ms resistance to the advance of the Scotch rebels, 
being^ in several of the skirmishes and battles fought on that occasion. 
He afterwards went again to America, and took ■ part in the storming of 
Quebec, when Wolfe was killed. The last battle in which, he was en» ' 
gaged was that , of Tournay,.m Flanders. TMs extraordinary man re,“ 
teined the Ml use of ,aE his natural' faculties, save hearing, to„the very 
close of Ms life. 

POPULAR,. FALLACY OP THE VTRTITES OP A SEVBETH SOX, 

It is believed that a seventh son can enre diseases,, but that a setentk 
son of a seventh son, and no female cMld born between, can cure the 
king’s evil. Such a favoured, individual is really looked on with vene- 
ration. An artist visiting Axminster in 1828, noticing the indulgence 
granted to one urchin in preference to others, and seeing sonietMng pur- 
tieiilar in this child, addressed his mother as follows : — ‘‘ This little man 
appears to be a favourite: I presume he is your little Benjamin.'* 
He's a seventh son, sir,^' said the mother. Affecting an air of simprise, 
I expressed myself at the instant as being one very anxions to knowwbat 
a seventh son could do ? The mother, a very civil woman, told me that 
“she did think, to cu 2 *e all diseases, should be the seventh son of a 
seventh son ; but many folk do come to touch my sow.” In April, 1826, 
a respectable looldng woman was engaged in collecting a penny from 
each of thirty young women, unmarried ; the money to be laid "out in 
purchasing a silver ring, to cme her son of epileptic fits. The money 
was to be freely given, without any consideration, or else the charm 
would have been destroyed. The young women gave their pence, be- 
cause it w’ould have been a pity for" the lad to continue afflicted if thf 
charm would cure him, 

SELP-EOXriHSHHEET. 

That animals may sometimes be kept alive for a long time solely on 
nourishment supplied from their own bodies, is evident from the"fact 
that after a great fall of earth on one occasion from the cliff at Dover, 
wliieli buried a whole family, a hog was found alive five months and 
nine days after it had thus been buried I It weighed about seven 
score when the accident happened, and had wasted to about thirty 
poimds, but was likely to do well. 

CHINESE METHOD OP PISHING. 

There is nothing more extraordinary in the history of the difierent 
nations of the world than the ingenuity of the Chinese. They are the 
most handy people on the face of the earth, and the lower orders are just 
;as.'.:Ciever;.:aS: theMgher. , A proof of 'this may be seen -at a iisMng village' 
;wMeh.is.;COiitigiious':'tO' the, town of Tictoria,.m Hong Kong. , .It remains 
in much the same state as that in which it existed prior to the British 
occupation of the island. Old worn-out boats, and torn mat-sails, bam- 
boos and dried riches, -j-these are the principal 'materials employed '/ in 
the construction of tlijCW' domioHes, The fishing boats are most inge-* 
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Biously biiiit. Each of these has a long projecting bamboo, which is 
rigged out from the stem in the form of a bowsprit, only working on a 
pivot. From the extremity of this outrigger, a strong rope comm- 
unicates with a balance-board, that^ exactly poises the bamboo out- 
rigger, when the net is immersed in water, and the fisherman hag 
only to walk up and down this plank to raise the net and let it 
drop again in the water. But opposite to the island, and on many 
of the little insular rocks which constitute the ‘‘ ten thousand isles/* 
of which the emperor of China, amongst his vast pretensions to titles, 
lays claim to he lord, fishing is conducted on a larger scale, though 
worked upon the same principles. Huge poles are driven into the ground 
where the water is comparatively shallow, and leading ropes, which pass 
over a block-wheel inserted in the tops of these poles, communicate at 
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one end with large chcular nets, (constructed somewhat in the shape of 
a funnel, the upper rim being attached to floats, whilst from the centre 
are pendant weights,) the other end being fastened on shore to a balance 
plank, which the weight of one man suffices to work. 

MOSQUE OF OMAE. 

The opposite engraving represents the Great Mosque at Jerusalem. It 
is built on the exact site of Solomon’s Temple, and takes its name from 
its original founder, the Caliph Omar. It is a Turldsh edifieej and is 
devoted to the worship of Mahomet. 

Titus having taken Jerusalem in the second year of Vespasian’s reign, 
not one stone was left upon another of that Temple wffiere Christ had 
done such glorious things, and the destruction of which he had pre- 
dicted. When the Caliph Omar took Jerusalem, in 636 A.n., it appears 
that the site of the Temple, ^ with the exception of a very small pai’t, 
had been abandoned by the Christians. Saia-Eben-Bateol:, an Arabian 
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historiaiij relates that the Caliph applied to the Patriarch Sophronius, 
and enmiired of him what would be the most proper place at Jerusalem 
for building a mosque. Sophronixis conducted him to the ruins of Solo- 
mon’s Temple. Omar, delighted with the opportunity of erecting a 
mosque on so celebrated a spot, caused the ground to be cleared, and 
the earth to be removed from a large rock, -where God is said to have 
conversed with Jacob. Prom that rock the new mosque took its name 
of Gamcat-el-Sdchra, and became almost as sacred an object to the 
Mussulmans, as the mosques of Mecca and Medina. The Caliph El- 
Oulid contributed still more to the embellishment of Ei-Saldira, and 
covered it with a dome of copper, gilt, taken from a church at Balbeck. 
In the sequel, the crusaders converted the Temple of Mahomet into a 
sanctuary of Christ ; but wdien Saladin re-took Jerusalem, he restored 
this ediliee to its original use. 

The form is an octagon, either side being seventy feet in width ; it if 
entered by four spacious doors, the walls are white below, intermingled 
with blue", adorned with pilasters, but above, it is faced with glazed 
tiles of various colours. The interior is described as paved -with grey 
Tsif marble, the plain wails are covered with the same material in wEite. It 
contains many noble columns, in two tiers. The dome is painted, and 
gilt in arabesque, whence depend antique vessels of gold and silver ; im • 
mediately beneath it stands a mass of limestone, reported to have fallen, 
from heaven when the spirit of prophecy commenced. On this sat the 
destroying angel, during the slaughter caused by David’s munbering th«f 
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people. From tMs MaHomet ascended to heayen. WitMn tlie storied 
walls, moreover, are the scales for weighing the souls of men, the shield 
of Mahomet, and other relics, besides the entrance to the iniernal 
regions ; seventy thousand angels ever guard the precious stone. 

Entrance to this hallowed edifice hp been gained only by two or 
three Europeans ; indeed, the Turks will not allow infidels to approach 
the sacred enclosure around it, which measures aboiit sixteen hundred 
feet in length, by one thousand in width, and is adorned mth fountains, 
orange, and other trees. 

The mosque itself is esteemed the finest piece of Saracenic arehitee- 
tui’e in existence, far surpassing St. Sophia in beauty. Its view, com- 
bined with the distinguished monuments in the Oity^of the Sultan, in 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy, strongly induces a belief in the accuracy of 
an able article in the Quarterly Rcvieic^ in which the origin of the five 
predominant styles of architecture throughout the world, viz., the By- 
zantine, Chinese, Egyptian, Grecian, and CTOthie are assigned respec- 
tively to the convex and concave curves, to the oblique, horizontal, and 
perpendicular lines. 

A COUPLE OF ECCENXaiCS. 

Mr. Day, the eccentric founder of Fairlop fair, had a housekeeper, who 
had lived with him for thirty years, and was equally eccentric. She had 
two very strong attachments ; one to her wedding-ring and garments, 
and the other to tea. When she died, Mr. Day would not permit her 
ring to be taken off ; he said, “ If that was attWpted, she would come 
to life again and directed that she should be bmded in her wedding- 
suit, and a pound of tea in each hand ; and these direetions were lite- 
rally obeyed. 

THE UNIVEBSALITY OF TAXATION. 

The following extract, from the Edinhuryh Review^ is not inappro- 
[>riate to our pages, inasmuch as it is both a rare specimen of effective 
composition, and also serves to show us w’hat the state of taxation was 
in England even within the last forty years. — Taxes upon every article 
which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, or is placed upon the 
feet — taxes upon every thing which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, , 
or taste — taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion — taxes on every- 
thing on earth, and the waters under the earth — on every thing that 
comes from abroad, or is grown at home — ^t-axes on the raw material — - 
taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by the industry of man — 
taxes on tiie sauce which pamper’s man’s appetite, and the drug that 
restores him to health — on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the 
rope which hangs the criminal — on the poor man’s salt, and the rich 
man’s spice — on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride 
at bed or board, couchant or Uvant^ we must pay ; — tlie schoolboy whips 
his taxed top — the beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, on a taxed read : — and the dying Englishman, pouring his medi- 
cine, which has paid seven per cent.* into a spoon that has paid fifteen 
per cent., flings himself back upon Ms chintz bed, which has paid twenty**- 
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4wo. per, :ceEt*---makes . Ms,' will on, an eiglit-ponnd stamp, and expires in 
the arms of an apothecary, who has paid a license of an Mindred pounds 
for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from two to ten per cent. Besides the probate, large 
fees are demanded for biu'ying Mm in the chancel; Ms vii’tiies are 
handed down to posterity on taxed markle ; and he is then gathered to 
'Ilk fathers — ^to he taxed no more. , 

SHAH PEOPHETS. 

William Hackett, a fanatic of the sixteenth century, after a very ih 
life, turned;^ prophet, and signified the desolation of England. He pro- 
phesied at York and at Lincoln ; where, for Ms boldness, he was whipped 
publicly, and condemned to be banished. He had an extraordinary 
fluency of speech, and much assurance in his prayers ; for he said, that 
if all England should pray for rain, and he should pray to the contrary, 
it should not rain, Hackett had two brother-prophets joined with him, 
Edward Coppinger, named the prophet of mercy, and Heniy ArtMngton, 
the prophet of judgment. Coppinger, the merciful prophet, ^declared that 
Hackett was the sole monarch of Europe ; and at length they proclaimed 
tiim, July 16, 1592. On the 28th of the same month, however, tJle 
monarch of the whole earth, who had also personated divinity, was 
hanged and quartered, Coppinger famished himself in prison, and Ar- 
tMngton was pardoned. Fitz Simon relates, that in a quarrel Hackett 
had at Oundle, He threw down Ms adversary, and bit on his nose ; and, 
instead of returning it to the surgeon, who pretended to set it on again, 
while the wound was fresh, ate it.” Hackett, on the scaffold, made a blas- 
phemous prayer, which is recorded by Fitz Simon and Camden, too horrid 
to be repeated. He hated Q,ueen Elizabeth, and tried to deprive her of 
her cro'wn ; he confessed to the judges that he had stabbed the effigies of 
tMs princess to the heart, with an iron pin ; and a little before he was 
hanged, being an accomplished swearer, he cursed her %vith all manner of 
imprecations. 

HOOKIKG A BOY IKSTEAD OF A FISH. 

About five and tliirty years ago, as Mr. George Moor was fishing in tha 
dver Tjme at Pipewellgate, Gateshead, he espied something in the water 
which seemed like a drowned dog, hut the day being clear, and the sun 
shining, he thought he perceived a face, upon wMch he threw Ms line 
to it (which had but three hairs at the hook) and hooked a coat, by which 
he found it %vas a boy, but the hook loosing hold, he again cast his line 
and struck Mm in the temple and drew him to the shore, and in less 
than quarter of an hour he revived. 

' . OHILD'EEK OF AGED..'''PAEEKXS. ■ , 

Margaret Erasiowna, of the village of Koninia, Poland, died 1763, aged 
108. The foliowiag extraordinary circumstances are stated, by Eaton, 
as connected with the life of tMs woman ‘-‘'At.the.age:©!, ninety-four 
she married her third husband, Gaspard Eaycolt, of the '"^age of Ciwous- , 
' m, then aged one hundred and five. During thB' fourteen, years' .they 
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Eyed together she brought him two boys and a girl; and, what is yeipy 
remarkable, these three children, from their yqij birth, bore evident 
marks of the old age of their parents — their hair being grev, and a vaenity 
appearing in their gums, like that which is occasioned by the loss of 
teeth, though they never had any. They had not strength enough, even 
as they grew up, to chew solid food, but lived on bread and vegetables, 
they were of a proper size for their age, but their backs were bent, ther 
complexions sallow, with all the other external symptoms of decrepitude 
Though most of these particulars,” he adds, “ may appear fabulous, they 
are eertihed by the parish registers. Tlie village of Giwouszin is in th*.« 
disti’ict of Stenziek, in the palatinate of Sendonier. Gaspard Eaycolt, 
the father, died soon after, aged 119.” 

SEPULCER.\L VASE FROM PERU. 

The vessel of which the annexed is an engra-^diig, was taken from the 
tomb of one of the ancient inhabitants of Peru ; the subjects of the Incas, 
rjjp-v princes who ruled ovei that 

country before it was conquered 
by the Spaniards. Tases of this 
sort were probably placed in the 
sm sepiilchi’ea of the Peruvians to-. 

JSL contain the ashes of the dead, or 

^ offerings to their disembodied 
> — ^usages which are. fami:-'’ 

^ \ liar, to us .through/ the "to 

^ -A to them which we meet 

' flB ' ' " ■ ■■ '^th in the works of ■ the' poetS: of, 

ancient Home, and the discovery ■ 
of urns and lachrymatories in 
Homan tombs which have been 
in our mvn and other cemetries^ 
Specimen wiiich' we hav^ 

engraved is quadruple, but forms one vessel. 

•' .FIRST IROK ■CA.KIfOK. 

The hrst cannon was east in Sussex in 1535. In after years honds^ 
were taken in £1,000 from the owners of the charcoal furnaces, that 
none should be sold till a license for the sale or issue of the ordnance had 
been procured. Fears were entertained that the enemy would purchase 
them. 

PROLIFIC AUTHOR. 

^ No one need despair, after the following instance, of shining in quan- 
tity, if‘ not in quality : — Hans Sacks was a Nuremberg shoemaker, born 
ttiere in 1494 ; he was instructed, by the master-singers of those days, 
in the praiseworthy art of poetry ; he, therefore, continued to make verses 
and shoes, and^ plays and pumps, boots and books, until the seventy- 
seventh year of liis age ; when he took an inventory of Ms poetical stock 
trade, ^ and found, according to his narrative, that bis works filled 
foEo volumes, ah, ^wriiteE' with Ms own hand; and consisted of 
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four tliotisaiid two Imndred mastership songs, two hundred and eight 
comedies, tragedies, and farces (some of which were extended to seven 
acts), one thousand seven hundred fables, tales, and miscellaneous poems, 
and seventy “three devotional, military, and love songs ; making a sum 
total of six thousand and forty-eight pieces, great and small.” Out of 
these, we are informed, he culled as many as liiied three massy folios, 
which were published in the year 1558-61; and, another edition b<‘i ng 
called for, he increased this three volumes folio abridgement of his works, 
in the second, from his other works, None but Lope de Yega exceeded 
him in quantity of rhyme-making. 
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THE ART OE rOTTEUY IN CHINA. 

The Chinese traditions carry back the practice of the potter’s art to a 
very remote epoch. Father fentrecoiles, a French missionary, resided in 
China at the beginning of the last century, and his letters published in 
Paris, in 1741, siipplj’- some curious and interesting iiiforniation on. this 
subject. Writing in 1712, he says that at that time ancient porcelain was 
very Inglily prized, and bore large prices. Articles 'were p'xlaiit which 
reputed to have belonged to the Emperors Yao and Ghuii, two of 
most ancient mentioned in the Chinese annals, Yao reigned in 
l.i;57 and Chun in 2255 before Christ. Other authorities ydace the 
reign of Chim in 2600 before Christ. It appears from tlie researches of M 
Staiiislaus Julian that, from the time of the Emperor Iioang-ti, wiio 
reigned 26)08 to 2599 before Christ, there had always existed a public 
ciEcer bearing the title of the Intendant of Pottery, anti that it was 
under the reign of Koang-ti that the potter’s art was invented by Kouen 
ou. It is also certain "that porcelain, or -fine; potteiy, was ^ eoinmon iA 
China in the time of the Emperors Han,, 163 n.c. 
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In dig^ins? the foxmdations of the palaces, erected bj the djBasties of 
Han and Tliang, from 163 b.c. to 903 a.d. great quantities of ancient 
mses were found which were of a pure whiteness, but exhibited little 
beauty of form or fabrication. It was only under the dynasty of Song, 
that is to say, from 960 to 1278 A.D., that Chinese porcelain began to 
attain a high degree of perfection. 

Further evidence of the antiquity of the potter’s art m China, as well 
as of the existence of intercommunication between tliat country and 
Egypt, is supplied by the discoveries of Eossellina,, Wilkinson, and. others, 
who found numeroiis vases of Chinese fabrication, and bearing Chinese 
inscriptions, in the tombs at Thebes. Professor Eosseliini found a small vase 
of Chinese porcelain with a painting of a flower on one side, and on the 
^ther Chinese cliaracters not diflering much from those used at the pre- 
sent day. The tomb was of the time of the Pharaohs, a little later than 
the eighteenth dynasty. 

This vase, with its Chinese inscription, is represented in Fig, 1, from 
an exact cast made by Mr. Francis Davis. 

Another of the Chinese vases, found in the Theban tombs, is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2. This is preserved in the Museum of the Louvre. The 
shape of the vase is that of a flat-sided flask. A side view is given in 
Fig. 3. , , 

tliese iiasks are very small. The engravings represent them of their 
proper dimensions. Sir, Wilkinson thinlis it probable that they were 
brought to Egy]>t from India, the Egjqitians having had commercial 
relations with 'that country at a very remote epoch, and that they 
came not as pieces of porcelain, but as vessels containing some articles 
of importation, 

STEONG ATTACKMENT TO SNOiaNG. 

The following is a curious case of extreme fondness for smoking in a 
very poor and vei'y old man. In the year 1810, there died in Dartford 
workhouse, aged 106, one John Gibson, He had been an inmate of the 
house for ten years, and till within two months of his death used daily to 
perambulate the town. His faculties wore entire to the last. He was 
10 much attuelicd to smoking, that he requested his pipe, together vflth 
his walkiug-stick, might be placed in his coflin, which request was 
complied with. \ 

EXTRAOUDINABY LETTER, ^ 

The folhuvirig strange and curious epistle, we are assured, was sent to 
a surgeon ol‘ eminence by a malefactor who had been sentenced to death. 
It has a degi-ee of chanieter and quaintness about it wliicli is rarely 
found in the letters of convicts. Whether or not the surgeon coinplieli 
with his reqaest we do not know. 

Sir, — Being informed that you are the only surgeon in this county, 
in the habit, of tlissecting dead bodies — being very poor, I am desirous 
of passing what remains to me of life, w.ith as much comfort as my xinhappy 
condition adjiiits of. In all probability I shall be executed irfthe course 
of a mouth ; having no friend to intercede for me, nor even to afford 
me a morsel of bread, to keep body and soul together till the fatal 
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ment arrives, I beg yon will favour me with a visit; 1 am desirous of 
disposing of my body, wMcb is bealtby and sound, for a moderate sum 
of money. It shall be delivered to you on demand, being persuaded 
that on the day^ of general resurrection, I shall as readily find it in your 
laboratory, as if it were deposited in a tomb. Your speedy, answer will 
much 'oblige your obedient servant, James , 

, A MATTIiESS FOB A BAEB. ■ , 

In the month of April, 1822, Mrs. Motley, broker, Bed ford- street, 
JN'orth Shields, purchased an old mattress for 2s. from a shipowner, who 
was going to reside with his daughter ; in arranging some papers a few 
days ago, he found a document in the hand-writing of his deceased wife, 
not intended for his perusal, but that of her son by a former husband, 
in wiiieh it was stated that property to a considerable amount was de- 
posited in the said mattress. His daughter in consequence waited on 
Mrs, Motley, and offered her a few shillings to return it. Mrs. M. 
naturally supposed that this seeming generosity was not without a cause, 
but having sold it to a Mrs. Hill for 3s., for a small consideration she 
regained possession of the prize, but on entering her bouse the original 
proprietor and a constable were ready to receive her, and without 
ceremony cut open the mattress, when a purse, said to contain lOOgs., 
’two gloves tilled with current silver coin, several valuable rings, trinkets, 
•silver spoons, &c,, were discovered. Mrs. Hill had considerably reduced 
the mattress to tit a small bedstead without finding the hidden treasure. 

AECflITECTUBE FOB EAETHQUAKES. 

Sumatra is one of the largest islands in the Indian Archipelago, and 
the houses of the inhabitants are deserving of notice, inasmuob as they 
furnish a correct and curious specimen of the style of building, which 
the frequent oeeiirrence^ of earthquakes renders the safest in the coun- 
tries where such visitations are common. 

The frames of the houses are of wood, the under-plates resting on 
pillars six or eight feet high, which have a sort of capital, but no base, 
and are wider at top than at bottom. The people appear to have no 
idea of architecture as a science, though much ingenuity is often shown 
in working up their materials. The general appearance of their houses 
IS accuratedy represented in the annexed plate. For the floorings they 
lay whole bamboos, four or five inches in diameter, close to each other, 
and fasten them at the ends to the timbers. Across these are laid laths 
of split bamboo, about an inch wide and of the length of the room, which 
are tied down with tilaments of the rattan, and over these are usually 
spread mats of different kinds. This sort of flooring has an elasticity 
alarming to strangers when they first tread on it. 

The sides of the houses are generally closed in with bamboo, opened 
and rendered fiat by notching or splitting the circular joints on the out- 
side, chipping away the corresponding divisions within, and laying- it to 
dry in the sun pressed down with weights. This is sometimes nailed to 
Ihe upright timbers or bamboos, but in the country parts it is more eom- 
«mottly interwoven or matted in breadths of six mebes, and a piece of 
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sheet fomed at once of the size required. In some places they use foi 
the same purpose the inner bark procured from some particular trees* 
When they prepare to take it, the outer bark is first tom or cut away ; 
the mner is then marked out with a proper tool to the requisite size, 
usually three cubits by one ; it is afterwards beaten for some time with 
a htav}? stick to loosen it from the stem, and being peeled ofi", laid in the 
him to dry, care being taken to prevent its warping. The bark used iu 



building has nearly the texture and hardness of wood ; but the pliable 
and delicate bark of which clothing is made is procured from a bastard 
species of the bread-fruit. 

The most general mode of covering houses is with the leaf of a kind of 
palir called nipak These, before they are laid on, are formed mii> 
sheets about five feet long, and as deep as the length of the leaf will 
niit, which is doubled at one end over a slip or iatli of bamboo. They 
are then disposed on the roof so that one sheet sliail lap over the other, 
and are tied to the bamboos which serve for rafters. 

TME SHETLAH'D, 

Off Bressay is the most remarkable of the rock phenomena of Sheilandf. 
the Hoss, a small high island,, with a fiat summit, girt on all sides by 




transported in tlie cradle, one at a time, a sliepiierd holding them upon 
. his knees in crossing. 

t The temptation of getting access to the numberless eggs and young 

of the sea-fowl which whiten the surface of the Holm, joined to the 
^ promised reward of a cow, induced a hardy and adventurous fowler, 
about two centuries a^o, to scale the cM* of the Holm, and establish a 
connexion by ropes with the neighbouring main island. Having driyen 
two stakes into the rock and fastened his ropes, the desperate man was 
entreated to avail himself of the communication thus established in 
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returning across tlie gulf. But this he refused to do, and in attempting 
to descend the way he had climbed, he fell, and perished by Ms fool- 
■hardiness.'' ■ 

SWALLOWEB UP,. BY AF EABmatTABE AKB THEOW OBY AGAIK, 

A tombstone in the island of Jamaica has the following inscription 

** Here lieth the body of Lewis Gaidy, Esq., who died on the 22nd ut 
September, 1737, aged 80. He was born at Montpellier, in France,, 
which place he left for his religion, and settled on this island, w]ie.re, in 
the great earthquake, 1672, he was swallowed up, and by the wonderful 
proYidenee of God, by a second shock was throwm out into the sea, where 
he continued swimming until he was taken up by a boat, and thus mi - 
raciiiously preserved. He afterwards lived in great reputation, and 
died universally lamented.” 

CUSTOMS OF THE BOEBEK. BETWEEN ENGLANB AND SCOTLAND, 

In the colu’ts held by the lords wardens of the Marches, a jury was 
established : the English lord chose six out of Scotland, and the Scotch 
six out of England. The defendant, upon the trials, was acquitted upon 
his own oath ; these oaths are singular : we transcribe them. — 1. Ju roe’s 
Oath, You shall clean no bills worthy to be fouled : you shall foul no 
hills worthy to be cleaned ; but shall do that w^hich appeareth with truth, 
for the maintenance of truth, and suppressing of attempts. So help you 
God. — 2. Plaintiff’s Oath. You shall leile (little) price make, and 
truth say, what your goods were worth at the time of their taking, to 
have been bought and sold in the market, taken all at one time, and that 
you know no other recovery but this. So help you God. — 3. Defendant’s* 
Oath. You shall swear, by heaven above you, hell beneath you, by 
your part in Paradise, by all that God made in six days and seven nights, 
and by God Mmself, you are whart and sackless, of art, part, way, -witt- 
ing, ridd, kenning, having, or reciting, of any of the goods and chatties 
named in this bill. So help you God. These oaths and proceedings 
arose from the frequent incursions of both Scotch and English, on both 
sides the wall, to where they had no right. 

TUEKISH MODE OP REPARATION. 

On April 25th, 1769, at Constantinople, the Turks were removing the 
standard of Mahomet, making a grand procession through the city ; all 
Christians, upon this occasion, wei*e forbid to appear in the streets or at 
their windows. But the wife and daughter of the Imperial minister, 
being excited by curiosity, placed themselves at a secret window to ob- 
serve the procession ; which was no sooner disco\'ered by the Tiuks, than 
they attacked the ambassador’s house, and endeavoured to force an en- 
trance. But the servants of the minister opposing them, well-armed, a 
dreadful fraj ensued, in which no less than one hundred persons lost 
their lives, and the ambassador’s lady was very severely treated. Some 
of the rioters dragged her do-wn into the court-yard, and made |)repara- 
tions to strangle her; when a party of Janissaries, who were despatched 
to her assistance by an aga in the neighbourhood, happily came and pre^ 
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served her* Upon complaint being made of this outrage, by lier husband, 
to the grand vizier, that minister expressed great sorrow for the iiisiilt 
that had been offered, and assured him he should have all the reparation 
it was possible to procure. A few hours after the vizier sent the impe- 
rial minister a rich present of jewels for his lady, and a hatj^ t^hlch was 
ioifnd to contain the heads of the three principal rioters* 

HAIE TUKKEB GREY BY EKIGHT. 

There is an interesting anecdote of a boy, in one of the rudest parts of 
the County of Clare, in Ireland, w'ho, in order to destroy some eaglets, 
lodged in a hole one hundred feet fi’om the summit of a rock, which rose 
four hundred foot perpendicular from the sea, caused himself to be sus- 
pended by a rope, wnth a scimitar in his hand for his defence, should he 
meet wit£. an attack from the old ones ; w’-hich precaution was found 
necessary ; for no sooner had his companions lowered him to the nest, 
than one of the old eagles made at him with great fury, at which he 
struck, hut, unfortunately missing his aim, nearly cut tlirougli the rope 
that supported him. Describing his horrible situation to his comrades, 
they cautiously and safely drew him up ; when it was foimd that his 
hair, which a quarter of an hour before was a dark auburn, wms changed 
to. grey. , 

MEMORABLE SKO'W-STOKM. 

The following characteristic account is taken literatim from the parish 
register of the village of Yo^ilgrave in Derbyshire : — “This year DiM-o 
Jan. 16 began the greatest snow which ever fell uppun the earth, w- ithin 
man's memorye. It coverkl the earth live quarters deep uppon the playne. 
And for heapes or drifts ot snow, they weie very deep, so that passengers,, 
both horse and foot, passed over yates hedges and wailes.. It fell at ten 
several! tymes, and the last was the greatest, to the greate admiration and 
fear of all the land, for it came from the foure of the world, so that all 
c’ntrycs were full, yea, the south p’te as well as these moiintay lies, it con- 
tinued by daily cncreasing imti Itlie 12^'*day of March, (v/ithuut the sight 
of any earth, eyther uppon Lilies or valleys) U[)pon claye, being the 
Lordes day, it began to decrease ; and so by little and little consumed 
and wmsted away, till the eight and twenty th day of Maiv, for then all 
the lienpes or drifts of snow wmre consumed, except one uppon ICinder- 
Scoufc, w*"*' lay till Witson week.^’ 

BGABS m 1780. 

A squire from the neighbourhood of Glastonbmy, journeying to Sarum 
ill his carriage, about 1780, took care that his footman was provided with 
a good axe to lop off‘ any branches of trees that might obstruct the pro- 
gress of the vehicle. 

WONBEEFTJL PEDESTEIAK FEAT. 

Captain Cochrane, who set out from St. Petersburg in May, 1820, to 
walk through the interior of Russia to the east of Asia, with a view <d 
ascertaining the fact of a north-east cape, traveHed at the rate of foriu • 
three niUvs a dai/ f*r one hundred and tivent^-three suceessive days, 





alY^rwards walked upwards of four Hundred miles witHout meeting & 
human being. Wherever he went he seems to have aceommodated him- 
self to the habits of the people, however rude and disgusting. With the 
Kalmucks, he eat horse-liesh, elks, and wolves ; and with the Tchutski 
he found as little difiioultj^ in pasturing upon bears, rein-deer, and raw 
Jlsh^ the latter of which he considered a great delicacy. 

BOOK-SHAPED %VATCH. 

The unique curiosity, of which the annexed is an accurate represen- 
tation, was one of the choicest rarities of the Bernal collection, and 



f ierced and engraved in scrolls. It 
iessichti.” 


is, theretore, highly appropriate 
to our pages. It once belonged 
to, and was made for, Bogislaus 
XIV., Duke of Pomeniiiia, in 
the time of Gustavus Adolphus. 
On the dial-side tliere is an en- 
graved inscription of the Duke 
and his titles, with the date 
1627, and the engraving of his 
armorial bearings ; on the back 
of the case there are engraved 
twm male portraits, buildings, 
&c. ; the dial-plate is of silver, 
chased in relief ; the insides are 
chased vdth birds and foliage. 
Tliis watch has apparently two 
separate movements, and a large 
bell ; at the back, over the bell, 
the metal is ornamentally pierced 
in a circle, with a dragon and 
other devices, and the sides are 
Li-s the maker’s name, Dionistus 


THE liUIJNG PASSION. 


Mr. Henry Stribling, farmer, xvho died at Goodleigh, near Barnstaple, 
August 1st, 1800, in the eightieth year of his age, was one of the great- 
est fox -hunters in Devonshire, and had collected^ such a number of foxes 
pads, all of which he had himself cut off when in at the death, that they 
entirely covered his stable door and door-posts. At his own particular 
request, a pad was placed in each of his hands in his coffin, and he was 
attended to the grave by the huntsmen and wffiippers-in of the packs 
with w'liicli he had hunted. 


EDICTS AGAINST EIDDLEES. 

An idea may he formed of the strictness with which a.ll popular amuse- 
ments were prohibited when the Puritans had the ascenciancv, from the 
fact that in 1056-7 Oliver Cromwell prohibited all persons calieS tiddlers or 
minstrels from playing, Mdling, or making music in. any inn, ale-house* 
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taTern, <ic. If they profiered themselves or offered to make music, 
■ they were to be adjudged to be rogues, vagabonds* and sturdy vaga- 
jboiids, and were to be proceeded against as such* 

SGEKE OF DESOLATION. 


The pass of Keim-an-eigh is one of the numerous wonders of nature. 
M is situated on the road from Maoroom to Bantry, in the county of 



■Cork, and winds through a deep and narrow rocky defile, about two 
English miles in length. Its name means, in Irish, “ The Path of the 
Deer.” Perhaps, in no part of the kingdom, is there to be found a 
.place so utterly desolate and gloomy. A mountain has been divided by 
some convnilsion of nature, and the narrow pass is overhung on either 
side, as seen in our engra%ing, by perpendicular cliffs clothed in wild 
ivy and underwood, with, occasionally, a stunted yew-tiee or arbutus 
^growing among them. At every step advance seems impossible — some 
huge rock Jutting out into the path, or sw^eeping round it, seeming to con- 
duct only to some barrier stiilmore insurmountable;^ while, .from .all;, slda 



rusk down tlie “wild fountains,” and forminj^ for themselves a ragged 
channel, ma.ke their way onward, the first tributaiy to the gentle and: 
fruitful Lee. Nowhere lias Nature assumed a more apailing aspect, or 
manifested a more stern resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and gran- 
deur, undisturbed hy any living thing ; for even the birds seem to shun 
a solitude so awful, and the hum of bee or chirp of grasshopper is never- 
heard wntliin its precincts. 

TUB FISST ENGLISH 

Face, widow of Edwin, king of Northiimbeiiand, is said to have been 
the first English nu q ; and the first nunnery in England appears to have 
been at Barking, in Essex, which was founded by Erkenwaid, Bishop 
of London, wherein he placed a number of Benedictine or black nuns. 
The most rigid nuns are those of St. Clara, of the order of St. Francis, 
botli of which individuals were born and lived in the same town : the 
nuns are called poor Glares, and both they and the monks wear grey 
clothes. Abbesses had tbrmeriy seats in parliament. In one, held in 
694, says Spelman, they sat and deliberated, and several of them sub- 
scribed*^ the decrees made in it. They sat, says Ingulphus, in a parlia- 
ment held in 855, In the reigns of "Henry III. and Edward I. four of 
them were summoned to a national council, viz. those of Shaftsbuiy,. 
Barking, Winchester, and Wilton. 

PUESEKCE OP MINI) — ^ESCAPE PEOM A TIGEE. 

In 1812, a party of British naval and military officers wave dining in. 
a jungle at some distance from Madras, when a ferocious tiger rushed in 
among them, seized a young midshipman, and fiimg him across his back. 
In the first emotion of terror, the other officers had all snatched up their 
arms, and retired some paces from tlieii* assailant, who stood lashing his. 
sides with his tail, as if doubtful whether he should seize more prey, or 
retire with that wMeli he had alread^> secured. They Icnew that it is- 
usual with the tiger, before he seizes his prey, to deprive it of life, by a 
pat on the head, which generally breaks the skull ,* but this is not Tbis 
invariable practice. The little midsliipman lay motionless on the back 
of his enemy ; but yet the officers, who were uncertain whether he luid. 
received tlie mortal pat^or not, ^vere afraid to fire, lest they should kill 
him together w^ith the tiger. While in this state of suspense, they per- 
ceived the hand of the youth gently move over the side of the animal,, 
and conceiving the motion to result from the convulsive throbs of death, 
they were about to lire, when, to their utter astonishment, the tiger- 
di'opped stone dead ; and their young friend sprung irum the carcass, 
'waving in triumph a bloody dirk drami from the heart, for which he- 
had been feeling with the utmost coolness and circumspection, wfiieii thC' 
motion of his hand had been taken for a dying spasm. 

COST OP AETICLES IN THE FOXJETE.ENTH CENTUIiy. 

The following article is talten from 3Iartinh History of Thetford* It 
is copied from an original record in that borough, 'svhen John ie Forester ‘ 
was mayor, in the tenth year of Edward the Third, a.d. 1386. It is m- 
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far eiarioiis, as it exhibits an authentic account of the value of many 
articles at that time ; being a bUlj inserted in the to^m book, of the ex- 
penses attending the sending two light-hofsemen from Thetford to the 
army, which was to march against the Scots that year. 

£ s. d. 

To two men chosen to go into the army against Scotland 10 0 
For cloth, and to the tailor for making it into two i/owns 0 6 11 

For two pair of gloves, and a stick or staft' 0 0 2 

^ For: twO' horses 115 0| 

: ' ■ For' shoeing these horses ■ . . . 0 ,0 4 

For two pair of boots for the light-horsemen 0 2 8 

Paid to a kd for going with the mayor to Lenn (Lynn), 
to take care of the horses (the distance between 

Thetford and Lynn is 53 miles 0 0 3 

To a boy for a letter at Lenn (’siz., carrying it thither) .003 
Expenses for the horses of two light-horsemen for four 

days before they departed 0 1 0 

LAW AND OEDEK m THE STREETS OF LOJfDOJJT IN 1733. 

What an extraordinary state of things does the folio wng extract from 
the Weekly Begister of December 8th, 1733, disclose! The stages and 
hackney-coaches actually made open war upon private carriages. The 
drivers,’^ says the paragraph, “are commissioned by their masters to 
annoy, sink, and destroy all the single and double horse-chaises they can 
conveniently meet with, or overtake in their way, mthoiit regard to the 
lives or limbs of the persons who travel in them. What havoc these in- 
dustrious sons of blood and wounds have made within twenty miles of 
London in the compass of a summer’s season, is best known by the articles 
of accidents in the newspapers : the miserable shrieks of wonien and chil- 
dren not being sufficient to deter the villains from doing what they call 
their duty to their masters ; for besides their daily or weekly wages, they 
have an extraordinary stated allowance for every chaise they can reverse, 
ditch, or bring by the road, as the term or phrase is.” Verily, we who 
live in the present day have reason to rejoice that in things there 
is a decided improvement upon “the good old times.” 


NEVER SLEEPING IN A RED. 

Christopher Pivett, of the city of York, died 1796, aged 93. He was a 
carver and gMer by trade ; but during the early part of his life served 
in the army, and was in the retinue of the Duke of Cumberland, under 
whose command lie took part in the battle of Fontenoy, as he did at the 
battle of Dettingen under the Earl of Stair ; he was likevdse at the siege 
of Carlisle, and the great fight of Culloden. His house, after he had 
settled at York, being accidentally burnt down, he formed the singular 
resolution of never again sleeping in a bed, lest he should be burned to 
death whilst asleep, or not have time sufficient, should such a misfortune 
again befall him, to remove Ms property ; and this resolatlon he rigidly 
acted upon during the last forty years bf his lifh. His })ractioe was to re- 
pose upon the fioor, or on two chairs, or sitting in a chair, but always 
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witls Ms clotlies on. During^ the whole of this period he lived entirely 
alone, cooked his own victuals, and seldom admitted any one into his 
habitation : nor would he ever disclose to any the place of his birth, or 
to whom he was related. He had many' singularities, ' but possessed, po- 
litically as well as socially, a laudable spirit of independence, ,wMch ha 
boldly manifested on several trying occasions. Among other uneommon 
articles which composed the furniture of his dwelling, was a human skull, 
which he left strict injunctions should be inteiTed with him* 

AMITLET BKOTCHE. 

The subjoined engraving represents an ancient Gaelic Brotche, .wMcIs 
was made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and once belonged to a High- 
land Chief, Maclean of Lochbuy in the Isle of MMl, being formed of silver 
found on his estate. It is of circular form, scolloped, and sm’rounded by 
small upright obelisks, each set with a pearl at top ; in the centre is *a 
round crystalline baU., considered a magical gem ; the top may be taken otf, 
showing a hollow, originally for reliques. On the reverse side .of the 
brotche are engraved the names of the three kings of Cologne, with the 
word consiminiation. It was probably a consecrated brotche, and worn 
mot only for the purpose of fastening the dress, hut as an amulet. 
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IMs wonderfiii tree grew on the estate from which it takes its name 
about four miles from Newport, Monmouth. It was purchased bj’ Thomas 
Harrison, Esq,, in the year 1810, for lOO guineas, and was felled and 
converted by him the same year. Five men were twenty days stripping 
cutting it down ; and a pair of sawyers were employed 1 SB days in 
its conversion. The expense of stripping, felling, and sawing wms J82. 
The timk of tk© tree was Oi feet in diameter, and no saw could he found 
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:ji.oiig enougK to'cnt it down; two saws were .tlierefore brazed togetlier®' 
Tbe rings in, its butt being reckoned, it was discovered that tbis' tree bad 
been inaproving upwards of 400 years ! ' and, as many of its lateral brancHes ' 
■ were /dead, and some broken off, it is presumed it must 'bave stood a 
■century after it bad attained maturity. When standing it overspread 
452 sq^nare yards of ground, and produced 2,426 feet of timber, Wben all 
itu , parts were brought to market they produced nearly £600. 



CAEFAX COKBTJIT. 

Ill tbe grounds 'at Nunebam Courtenay, near Oxford, „:baIoiigiiJig to 
llr. Harcourt, on one of tbe slopes that ascend directly from tbe avof 
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Thames, stands the ancient and far-famed Carfax Conduit, which for* 
merly stood as a kind of central point to the four principal streets of 
■Oxford. Certain alterations requiring its remo’?al, it was, with the most 
perfect propriety, presented to the Earl Harcourt. 

It was built in 1610, by Otho Nicholson — a liberal and enterprising 
.gentlemun— in order to supply the city with pure water, brought froi,a a 
hill aboTe North Hinksey ; and although the conduit is remoTed, the 
pipes still remain, and afford a partial supply that will be supersededhy ^ 
'the new City Waterworks. It is a square, aeeorated in aeeordanee with 
ihe taste of the time— -merniaids.liolding combs and rniiTors, and dragons, 
antelopes, unieoras, .being scattered about, wMe the Empress Ifaude is 
introduced riding an ox over a ford, in allusion to the name of the city. 
The letters 0. .N., the initials of the founder, are ■ conspicuous ; while 
above the centres of the four arches are the cardinal virtues— tfustice, 
Temperance, Fortitude, and Prudence. 

Carfax is from a Bishop of that name, who presided over the diocese 
of Tours in France, and died in the year 399. He was canonized, and 
is the tutelar saint of Carfax, or St. Martians church, in the city of 
Oxford. 

DESTEUCTION OP LIBUXEIES IN THE TISIE OP HEXET Till,, AT THE 
MSSOLITTION OF THE MOXASTEEIES. 

It is a ciroiirastanee well known, to every one at all conversant in 
English history, that the suppression of the lesser monasteries by that 
rapacious monarch Henry the Eiglith took place in 1536. Bishop 
Fisher, when the abolition was first proposed in the convocation, 
strenuously opposed it, and told his brethrea that this w'as fairly shew- 
ing the Idiig how he might come at the great monasteries. so 

my lords,” eoiitiniied he, if you grant the king these smaller monas- 
teries, you do but make him a handle whereby he may cut down all the 
cedars within your Lebanon.” FisheFs fears were borne out by the 
subsequent act of Henry, who, after quelling a civil commotion 
occasioned by the suppression of the lesser monasteries, immediately 
abolished the remainder, aid in fclie whole suppressed six hundred and 
forty-live monasteries, of wliich twenty-eight had abbots who enjoyed 
seats in Parliament. Ninety colleges 'were demolished ; two thousand 
three hundred and seveiitry-four charities and free chapels, and one 
hundred and ten hospitals. The havoc that was made among the 
libraries cannot be better described than in the words of Bayle, Bishop 
of Ossory, in the preface to Leland^s ^'^New Year’s Gift to ^iiig Henry 
the Eighth.” 

“ A greate nombre of them whyehe purchased those superstychouse 
mansyous (mouesteries) reserved of those librarye bookes, some to serve 
theyr jokes, sotiic to scoure thp candlestyekes, and some to rubbe theyr 
bootes. Some they soide to the grossers and sope-sellers, and some they 
sent over see to the bo )k bynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes 
•vhole shyppes full to the wonderynge of forea nacyons: yea ye 
uMversytea of thys realme ' are ■ not alle elere in this detestaMe fact. 
4“>s4fe ommi is hat beliye whych seketh to be fedde with suelie magodlye 
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^aynes, and so depelye shametli liys natural conterye, I knowe a 
merckant manne whyene shall at thys tyme be namelesse, that boughte 
jre contentes of two noble lybraryes for forty shyllinges pryce : a shame 
it is to be spoken : Thys stutie hath he occupyed in the *stede of grey 
paper by the space of more than these ten yeares and yet he hath store 
ynoughe for as manye yeares to come. A prodygyouse example is thys 
to be abliorred of all men whyeh love thyr nacyon as they shoiilde do. 
The monkes kept them nndre dust, ye ydle headed prestes regarded them 
not, theyr latter ow'ners have most shamefully abused them, and ye 
covetouse merehantes have soldo them awaye into foren nacyons for 
moneye.” 

CXJSIOXrS HESTTAL AFFECTIOJiT. 

Singular faculties have been developed during somnambtilism in the 
mental condition. Thus a case is related of a woman in the Edinburgh 
inhrmary wdio, during her paroxysm, not only mimicked the manner of 
the attendant physicians, but repeated correctly some of their prescrip- 
tions in Latin. 

I)r. Dyee, of Aberdeen, describes the case of a girl, in which this affec- 
tion began with fits of somnolency, which came upon her suddenly during 
the day, and from which she could at first be roused by shaking or by 
being taken into the open air. During these attacks she was in the 
habit of tahdng of things that seemed to pass before her like a dream, 
and was not at the time sensible of anything that was said to her. On 
one occasion she repeated the entire oi‘ the baptismal service, and con- 
cluded with an extempore prayer. In her subsequent paroxysms she 
began to understand what was said to her, and to answer with a con- 
siderable degree of consistency, though these replies were in a certain 
measure infiueneed by her hallucination. She also became capable of 
following her usual employment during her paroxysm. At one time she 
would lay out the table for breakfast, and repeatedly dress herself and 
the children, her eyes remaining shut the whole time. The remarkable 
circumstance w-as now^ discovered, that, during the paroxysm, she had a 
distinct recollection of wiiat had taken place in former attacks, tbough 
she had not the slightest recollection of it during the intervals. She was 
taken to church during the paroxysm, and attended the service with 
apparent devotion, and at one time was so afi:ected by the sermon that 
she actually shed tears ; yet in the interval she had no recollection vrhat* 
ever of the circumstance, hut in the following paroxysm she gave a most 
distinct account of it, and actually repeated the passage of the sermon 
that had so much afieeted her. This sort of somnambulism, relating dis- 
tinctly to t^wo periods, has been called, perhaps erroneously, a state of 
double coyisciousness. 

This girl described the paroxysm as coining on with a dimness of sight 
and a noise in the head. During the attack, her eyelids W'ere generally 
half shutj and frequently resembled those of a person labouring under 
iamaurosis, the pupil dilated and insensible. Her looks were dull aisd 
vacant, and she often mistook the person who was speaking to her, I ke 
paroxysms usually lasted an hour, but she often oould be roused from 
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tliein. Bke tben yawned and stretched herself like a person :awakeim!^ 
from. sleep, and' instantly recognised those about her, At one time/ Dr* 
Byoe aflrms, she read distinctly a portion of a book presented to hei,, 
and sh^ woidd frequently sing pieces of music more oorreotly «nd willi- 
better teste than when awake. 



BECOBATIYB DBINZINO TEBSEL, - 

aboTe represents- a /German decorative , drinking ■ ressel of ' the 
early part of the seventeenth century. It is a stork bearing in its beak 
an infant ; in 'accordance 'with the old German nursery tale that the king-'; 
■of -the ■ Storks, , is . the '-bringer -and , protector of babies . ' It is of ■ sEvers;'' 

' chased airover;; the eye8’are':form'ed of ..rubies,; and one, wing stakes .off.' 
that Hgtiid may be placed in the body, and Imbibed through the aeck^ 
by a hole in the crown of the bird. It was probably a quaint fancy for 
some German noble nursery. 
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EXAMPLES Oy ANCIENT TA8E8. 

Til© Tases wliicli are grouped in the annexed engra.ying are higHj 
deserving of a place in our collection of curiosities, inasmuch as they are 
truly iini^ne and beautiful specimens of the degree of perfection to which 
the art of glass-making had been carried at the period when Rome was 
mistress of the world. They all belong to that period, and in elegance 
of form and skill of workmanship they equal — ^we had almost said, sur- 
pass, the most artistic productions of the present day. 

Figure 1 is that celebrated vase which for more than two centuries^ 
was the principal ornament of the Barberini palace at Rome. It was 
thence generally known as the Barberini Vase but having been pur- 
ciiased by Sir W. Hamilton, and then sold by him to the Duchess of 



Portland, it was at her death munificently presented by her son, the 
Duke of Portland, to the British Museum, where it has ever siTh■^e 
remained as one of its choicest gems, and is now known as the “ Portland 
(.'inerary Tase.’^ It was found about the middle of the sixteeth century, 
encloseA in a marble sarcophagus, within a sepulchral chamber uiitler 
the Monte del Graiie, two miles and a half from Rome, on tlie road to 
Frascati. The tomb is believed to have been that of the Emperor Alex- 
ander Severus, and Iiis mother Mammsea. The vase is made of purple 
glass, ornamented with white opaque figures in bas-relief. The execii' 
tion of the design is most admiialJie. In the first place, the artist must 
have had the aptitude to blow in pimple glass a beautiful form of vase, 
with handles attaclied : and, even thus far, this is eonsiderc<i in our dsiy 
a masterpiece of skill at our best glass-houses. Secondly, ‘Nritli the oxide 
of tin forming an opaque wliite glass, the artist inanaged to cover the 
whole of the purple vase with this white opaque glass, to at least: the 
Ihiokness of a quarter of an inch. The artist then, in the maimer of 
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:,eiittiiig.a cameo' on tlie onyx stone, cut the opaque glass away, leavsng 
the white iignres and allegory embossed upon the purple. The figures iti 
relief are in two groups: in the former of these, a female is represented 
in a reoumbent posture, with a cupid hovering above her head, and a 
serpent in her lap ; a young man on one' side supporting her stretched out 
arm,' and on the other a bearded personage of 'more mature age, atten-* 
tively regarding her. The 'latter group, on the opposite side of the vase, 
consists of a female reclining on a pile of tablets, with her right hand 
placed on her head, and holding in her hand a lighted torch wuth the 
fiame downwards — a young man being seated on a pile on one side of 
her, and a female, holding a rod or staff in^ the right hand, sitting on the 
other.- The subject of the bas-relief has created much difference of 
opinion, b'lit it is generally supposed to have reference to the birth of 
Sevenis. A few years ago this vase was broken by a, madman, but it 
has since been repaired in a most artistic manner. 

Figure 2 is the “ Alexandria'n Vase,” of the Museo' Borboiiico, Haples. 

Figure 3 is the “ Pomi)eii Yase,’’ also of the Museo B'orbonico. ' Tt was 
discovered in a sepulchre of Pompeii in 1839, and is of the same charac- 
ter in the colours and quality of the glass as the Portland Yase, but of a 
more recent date, it is probably the production of Greek artists w^ork- 
ing in Rome. 

Figure 4 is the “ Aldjo Yase,’’ which was found in 1833 at Pompeii, 
'in the liouse of tlie Fauna. The -ground of the vase is of a deep sapphire 
blue, on which, in opaque white glass, the ornaments are cut. It wms 
found broken. Part is in the possession of Mr. Aiddjo ; the other in the 
British Museum. The shape of this vase is elegant, the handle and lip 
of exquisite form, and the taste and execution of the ornamental work 
in the purest style. ' ' ' 

■ MINUTENESS OF INSECT LIFE. 

As the telescope enables the eye of man to penetrate into far-distant 
space, and reveals to him mju'iads of suns and systems which otherwise 
would have remained for ever hidden from his natural sight, so tlie 
rnierrjscopo opens up a world of life ever35^vhere around us, but altogether 
aiisuspccted, astounding us as much by the inappreciable minuteness of 
its discoveries, as the former by the stupendous magnitude and remoteness 
of the objects. If we go to any ditch or p>ool which the siimnier sun has 
covered vith a mantle of stagnant' greenness, and lift Itoiu it a minute 
drop of water, such as would adhere to the head of a pin, we sliall ilml 
it, under a high magnifying power, swarming with living'' beings, moving 
about with great rapidity,, and' approaching or avoiding each other with 
evident perception and will. 

“^Yain would it be,” observes' Professor Jones, to 'atteiii.pt by words 
to give anything like a definite notion, of the^ minuteness of some of these 
mxiltitudinous races. Let me ask the reader to divide an inch into 22,000 
parts, and appreciate mentally the value of each division: having done 
CO. an.d not till then, shall we have a standard sufficiently minute to en- 
able us to measure the mieroscopic beings upon the consideration of which 
we are now entering. Heither is it easy to give the student of nature, 
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mhQ bas not aceiirately investigated tbe subject for Mmself, adequate 
conceptions relative to tlie nuinbers in wbicli tbe Infum'ia sonifetinics 
crowd the waters^ they frequent; but let him take his microscope, and 
the means of making a rough estimate, at least, are easily at his disposjxl. 
He will soon perceive that the animalcule-inhabitants of a drop of putrid 
water, possessing, as many of them do, dimensions not larger than the 
2,0()0th part of a line, s^vim so closely together, that the intervals 
separating them are not greater than their own bodies. The mattei, 
tliorefore, becomes a question for arithmetic to solve, and we will pause 
to make the calculation. 

The Monas termo, for example- — a creature that might be pardonably ' 
regarded as an embodiment of the mathematical point, almost literally 
without either length, or breadth, or thickness — ^^has been calculated tO' 
measure about the 22,0(!0th part of an inch in its transverse diameter ; 
and in water taken from the surface of many putrid infusions, they are 
crowded as closely as we have stated above. We may therefore safely 
say, that, swimming at ordinary distances apart, 10,000 of them would 
be contained in a linear space one inch in length, and consequently a 
cubic inch of such water 'tvill thus contain more living and active organ- 
ized beings than there are human inhabitants upon the whole surface! 
However astounding such a fact may seem when first enunciated, none is 
more easily demonstrated with the assistance of a good microscope.’’ 

The term Infusoria has been by some naturalists applied to these 
diminutive animals, because they are invariably found in the infusions 
of vegetable or animal substances. They can thus be obtained at ail 
times, by simply steeping a little hay, or chaff, or leaves or stems of any 
plant, in a vessel of water, and placing the infusion in the sun for a week 
■ or ten days. 

LEGEjrnS OF HJDXS ISCARIOT, 

It was believed in Pier della Yalle’s time, that the descendants ©I 
Judas Iscariot still existed at Corfu, though the persons who suffered 
this imputation stoutly denied the truth of the genealogy. 

When the ceremony of washing the feet is performed in the Greek 
'Church at Smyrna, the bishop represents Christ, and the twelve apostles 
are acted by as many priests. He who personates Judas must be paid 
for it, and "such is the feeling of the people, that wdioever accepts tliis 
■odious part, commonly retains the name of Judas for Kfe (Hasseiquiet, 
p. 13). 

.ludas serves in Brazil for a Guy Faux to be carried about by the 
boys, and made the subject of an auto-da-fe. The Spanish sailors hang 
1dm at the arm. It is not long since a Spaniard ^lost his liie at 
l^ortsmouth, 'during the performance of this ceremony, by jumping over- 
board after the iigure. 

The Armenians, who believe hell and’ limbo to be tbe same place, say 
that Judas, after having betrayed our Lord, resolved to hang himself, 
because he knew Christ was to go to limbo, and deliver all the soiilsi' 
which he found there, and therefore be thought to get there in time. 
Sut the Pevii was eunninger than be, and knowing Ms intent, beld hiitt* 
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: pte?;, limBo tffl tlie Lord iiad passed tlirotigli, »d . then let Mm fal fhm'. 

Mto iiell. (TWenot.) 

^inSBJsr ia:i2UBETH^S SIBE-SABBLE/ . . ■ , / - 

Ib a retired part of tlie county of Essex, at a short distance from the 
road, in a secluded and lovely spot, stands the picturesque residence 
called Horeham Hall. The mansion is in the parish of Thaxted, and is 
about two miles south-west of the church. It was once in the possession 
of the important family of the Be Wanton’s ; it afterwards belonged to 
Sir John Cutts, and eventually it became the property of Sir W. Sinijtk, 
of Hill Hall, in whose family it has remained up to the present time. 

Of the learned Sir Thomas Smijth, the secretary to King Edward VI. , 
and Oueen Elizabeth, there is still preserved an ancient portrait on 
panel, which is let into a circle over the carved fire-place of one of the 
parlours. It is remarkable as being one of the very few portraits 
painted by Titian, ^ 

Another interesting relic is represented in the annexed cut. It is pre- 

served in the Great Hall, and is 
the side-saddle of Queen Eliza- 

. hetli ; the pommel is of VTOUght 

metal, and has been gilt ; the orna- 
is in the then fasliion- 
able style of the Heiiaissanee ; the 
seat of velvet is now in a very 

of refuge during thV reign of her 
sister Mary; the loveliness of the 
situation and its distance from the metropolis rendered it a seclusion 
befitting the quietude of one anxious to remain unnoticed in troublous 
times, A room on the first floor in the square tower is showm as that in 
which Queen Elizabeth resided. She found tlie retirement of Horeham 
so agreeable, that often after she had succeeded to the throne she took u 
pleasure in re-visiting the place. 

THE WIKFAHTHIXG OAK, IK KOEFOLK. 

A writer in the “ Gardener’s Magazine” gives the following accoiiEt 
of this remarkable tree : — “ Of its age I regret to be unable to gitu) any 
correct data. It is .said to have been called the ‘ Old Oak’ at the time 
of William the Conqueror, but upon what authority I could never 
learn. Nevertheless, the thing is not impossible, if the speculations of 
certain \mters on the age of trees be at all correct. Mr, South, in one of 
his lettei's to the Bath Society (voi. x.) caleuktes that an oak tree forty- 
seven feet in circumference cannot he less than fifteen hundred yenrs 
old ; Sind Mr, Marsham calculated the Bentley Os.ik, from its girting 
thirty-four feet, to be of the same age, Now, an inscription on » brasf^ 
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f iata affixed to tlie Wiiifai thing Oak gives us the folio wing as its 
imensions : — ^ This oak, in circumference, at the extremities of the 
roots, is seventy feet ; in the middle, forty feet, 1820/ Now, I see no 
reason, if the size of the rind is to he any criterion of age, why the 
Winfarthing should not, at least, eq[ual the Bentley oak ; and if so, it 
would be upwards of seven hundred years old at the Conquest ; an age 
which might very weH justify its then title of the ‘ Old Oak/ It is 
now a mere shell, a mighty ruin, bleached to a snowy white; but it is 
magnificent in its decay. The only mark of vitality it exhibits is on 
the south side, where a narrow strip of bark sends forth, a few branches, 
which even now occasionally produce acorns. It is said to be very 
much altered of late ; but I own I did not think so when I saw it about 
a month ago (May 1836) ; and my acquaintance with the veteran is of 
more than forty years’ standing : an important portion of my life, but a 
mere span of its own.” 



CUItlOUS PIECE OF A.NCIEKT AEMOHE. 

The above engraving represents a helmet, of the time of Bichard II., 
which was termed by ancient armourers a bascinet. This extremely 
rare specimeii was obtained from Her von Hulshoff, at his castle, near 
Munster, in Westphalia. The visor lifts upwmrd on a hinge, and its 
position may be further regulated by the screw which slips in the groove 
above it. The row of holes on the lower edge of the bascinet was made 
to secure the cmnail^ or tippet of chain-mail which covered the neck of 

EXTKAOBDIEAEY ECHO. 

Beneath the suspension-bridge across the Menai Strait in Wales, close 
to one of the main piers, is a remarkably fine echo. The sound of a Mow 
m the pier with a mmmer, is returned in succession from, ' each; ol tbf' 
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erogs beams wMch support the roadway, and from the opposite pier, at a 
distance of 576 feet; and in addition to tMs, tbe sound is many times 
repeated between tbe water and the roadway, , The effect is a series of 
sounds, which may be thus described :—The first return is sharp and 
strong from the roadway overhead, the rattling which succeeds dies 
r:ipidly away ; but the single repercussion from the opposite pier is very 
strong, and is succeeded by a faint palpitation, repeating the sound at 
the rate of twenty-eight "times in live seconds, and which, therefore, 
corresponds to a distance of 180 feet, or very nearly the double interval 
from the roadway to the water. Thus it appears, that in the repereiissioi}. 
between the water and the roadway, that from the latter only afiects tin- 
ear, the line drawn from the auditor to the water being too obliqiie fu?- 
the sound to diverge sufficiently in that direction, Another peciiliarit} 
deserves especial notice,— viz,, that the echo from the opposite pier iV 
best heard when the auditor stands precisely opposite to the middle oi 
the breadth of the pier, and strikes just on that point. As it deviates 
to one or the other side, the retnrn is proportionably fainter, and is^ 
scarcely heard by him when Ms station is a little beyond the extreme 
edge of the pier, though another person stationed on the same side of the 
water, at an eqinil distance from the centnti point, so as to have the pie? 
betw( en them, hears it well. 

JXTGGLEES OF MOBEEK* EGYFX. 

Performers of sleight-of-hand tricks, who are called khotca % (in the 
singular, hha ^wee) are numerous in Cairo. They generally perform in 
public places, collecting a ring of spectators around them ; from some of 
whom they receive small voluntary contributions during and after their 
performances. They are most frequently seen on the occasions of public- 
festivals ; but often also at other times. By indecent jests and actions, 
they attract as much applause as they do by other means. The hha^vee 
performs a great variety of tricks, the most usual of which we wnll here 
mention. lie generally has two boys to assist him. From a large leather 
bag, he takes out four or five snakes, of a largish size. One of these he 
places on the ground, and makes it erect its head and part of its body : 
another he puts round the head of one of the boys, like a turban, and 
two more over the boy’s neck. He takes these oii‘, opens the boyh mouth, 
apparently passes the bolt of a kind of padlock through his cheek, and 
locks it. Then, in appearance, he forces an iron spike into the boy’s 
throat; the spike being really pushed up into a wooden handle. He 
aiso performs another trick of the same kind as this. Placing the boy 
on the ground, he puts the edge of a knife upon his nose, and knocks the 
blade until half its width seems to have entered. The tricks which he per- 
forms alone are more amusing. He dra-ws a great quantity of various- 
coloured silk from his mouth, and winds it on his arm ; puts cotton in hi.-^ 
mouth, and blows out fire ; takes out of his mouth a great number of round 
pieces of tin, like dollars ; and, in appearance, Mows an earthen pipe- bo w’ I 
from Ms nose. In most of Ms tricks he occasionally Mows through a large 
^heli (called the hha%ee’s zoommafrah), producing sounds like those of 
hani. Most of Ms sleight-of-hand performances are nearly similar U 
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Hiose of exliibitors'of tbe same class in our own and other countries. 
Taking a silver dnger-ring from one of the by-standers, he puts it in a 
little boXy blows his shell, and says, ‘‘^Efree't change it !^’ He then 
opens the box, and shows, in it, a different ring : shuts the box again ; 
opens it, and shows the lirst ring : shuts it a third time : opens it, and 
shows a melted lump of silver, which he declares to be the ring melted, 
and oilers to the owmer. The latter insists upon having his ring in its 
original state. The hha Vee then asks for five or ten fud^dahs to recast 
it ; and having obtained this, opens the box again (after having closed 
it, and Movm his shell), and takes out of it the perfect ring. He next 
takes a larger covered box ; puts one of his boy^s skull-caps" in it, blows 
his shell, opens the box, and out comes a rabbit: the cap seems to be 
gone. He puts the rabbit in again ; covers the box ; uncovers it, and 
oui run two little chickens. These he puts in again, blows his sheU, 
uncovers the box, and shows it full of fatee'relis (or pancakes), and 
koona'feh (which resembles vermicelli) : he tells his boys to eat its con- 
tents ; but they refuse to do it without honeju He then t;ihes a small 
iug, turns it upside-down, to show that it is empty ; blows his shell, and 
liands round the jug full of honey. The buys, having eaten, ask for 
water to wash their hands. The hha 'w^ee takes the same jug, and hands 
it filled with waiter, in the same manner. He takes the box again, and 
asks for the cap ; blow^s his shell, uncovers the box, and pours out from 
it, into the boy’s lap (the lower part of his shirt held u])), four or live 
small snakes. The boy, in apparent fright, throws them dowm, and 
demands the cap. Th'e hha'w^ee puts the snakes back into tlu? box; 
blows his shell, uncovers the box, and takes out the cap. Another of 
his common tricks is to put a number of slips of white paper into a tinned 
copper vessel (the tisht of a seller of sherbet), and to take them out dyed 
of various colours. He pottrs water into the same vessel ; puts in a piece 
of linen ; then gives to the spectators, to drink, the contents of the 
vessel, changed to sherbet of sugar. Sometimes he apparently cuts in 
tw^'O a muslin shawl, or burns it in the middle, and then restores it 
whole. Often he strips liimself of all his clothes, excepting his drawers ; 
tells two persons to bind him, hands and feet, and put lain in a sack. 
This done, he asks for a piaster ; and some one tells him that he shall 
have it if he will put out his hand and take it. He puts «.>ut Ids hand 
free ; draw’s it back, and is tlien taken out of the sack, bound as at lirst. 
He is put in again, and comes out unbound, handing to the spectators a 
small tray, upon which are four or live , Kttle plates hlled with various 
eatables ; and, if the performance be at night, several small lighted 
candles placed round. The spectators eat the food. 

ORIGIN OF ATTAR OF ROSES. 

*^In the Histoire Generale de 1’ Empire dn Mogol, (T. 1, p, 327,) 
compiled by Catron the Jesuit, from Manouchi’s papers, this perfume is 
said to have been discovered by accident. Nur-Jahan, the favorite wife 
of the Mogul Jahan-Ghur, among her other luxuries, had a small canal 
;®f rose: water.^' v .'As' she .was. a waHving with 'the .Mogul upon; its, hanks, 
they pemived a thin ilia upon the water,— .it was an essential oE .'mad#' 
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by tbe beat of the sun. They were delighted with its exquisite ©dot», 
tiid iiuean.s were immediately taken for preparing by art a suhstaaee like 
ehat which had been thus fortuitously produced.’^ 

A MAGICIAK^S MIBEOB , AND' BRACELET. ' 

A strange blending of pure science and gross superstition is remark - 
..ably illustrated in the history of the celebrated Br. Bee. , Bom in Lon- 
don in 1527} John Bee raised himself at an early age to a great reputa- 
tion lor his learning, in the mathematical sciences especially, in the most 
celebrated universities in his own country and of the eoiitinent. He is 
said to have imbibed a taste for the oeeult sciences wdiile a student at 
LouvaiHj but there was evidently in his temper much of an enthusiastic 



and visimuiry tarn, Avhich mut>t iiave given him a taste for such mys- 
terious pursuits, without the necessity of an external impulse. One of 
the oldest and most generally credited of magical o[>erations. was that of 
bringing spirits or visions into a glass or mirror, a prai^tice wiiieh has 
continued to exist in the East even to the present day, and w'liicli pre- 
vailed to a very considerable extent in all parts of Western Europe during 
the sixteenth century. The process was not a direct one, for the magi- 
cian did not himself see the vision in the mirror, but he had to depend 
upon an intermediate agent, a sort of familiar, w'ho in England wms? 
known by the name of a shyrer^ and whose business it wms to look into 
the mirror and describe wdiat he saw. Di% Dee’s principal skyrer was 
one Edward Kelly, and during his connexion with him, Bee kept an 
exact diary of all his visions, a portion of which was printed in a folio 
volume by Meric Casaubon in* 1669. In this jornmal more than one 
magical mirror is evidently mentioned, and that which we here engrave 
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is l>eiieved to have been of the number. It is now in the collection of 
. 'IjoM Lcndesborongh. : '■ ■■ ■■ 

It is a |wlished ova^ slab of black stone, of what kind we have not 
been able to ascertain, but evidently of a. description which was not then 
common in W esterp Europe, and Dr. Dee, who died in ' 1608, may have: 
considered it as extremely precious, and as only to be obtained by some 
extraordinary means. It was one of the ornaments of the museum of 
Horace "Walpole at Straw^berry Hill; and Walpole has attached to it a 
statement of its history ill his own hand-writing, from which we learn 
that it was ‘‘ long’’ in the possession of the Mordaunts, earls of Peter- 
borough, in whose catalogue it was described as “the black stone into 
which Dr. Dee used to call his spirits.” It passed from that collection to 
Lady Elizabeth Germaine, from whom it went to John Campbell, Duke 
of Argyll, whose son, Lord Frederick Campbell, presented it to Horace 


Walpole, This interesting relic was bought at the Strawberry Hill sole 
for the late Mr, Pigott ; and at the more recent sale of that genlleraaii’s 
collection, it passed into the hands of Lord Londesborough. Its history 
and authenticity appear, therefore, to be very well made out. The family 
of the Mordaunts held a prominent place in English history dining tlie 
whole of the seTeiiteeiith century, and it is hardly probable that they 
w'ould have received an object like this without having good reason for 
believing that its history was authentic. It is believed that Butler 
-illuded to this identical stone in his well-ivnowm lines ; — 

“ Kelly did all his feats upon 
The devil’s looking-glass or stone, 

When, playing with him at bo-peep, 

He solv’d all problems ne’er so deep.” 

Mudibras, Part II. Canto S. 

The regular Itting out of the magician - at this |)eriod ' was' a com 
filicated process. He required his implements of various kinds, and, in 
addition to these, various robes, made especially for the occasion, with 
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girdles and' kead-pieces, and magical rings and bmeeleta. A yeiy 
curious example of tlie last-mentioned article of the magician^ 
accoutrements, is represented in the preceding cut, about vjue-third the 

size of the original. It was purchased by Lord Loudeshoroiigh in 1851^ 
and had formerly been in the possession of Charles Main waring, Es(|., 
of Coleby, near Lincoln. It is of silver, the letters of the inscription 
round the bracelet being engraved aud lilled with niello. This inscrip- 
tion may be distinctly read as follows: — 

+ IONA. + IHOAT ■+ lONA' -h HELOI -f YSSAEAY -f |l j- 
MEPHEYOLPHETON + ■ ACLA '■ + , ACHEDIOX + YANA • 4*- 
BACHIONOLONAVALI ILIOil + H BACHIONOBONAYH 
ACH 4- 

Some explanation of this mysterious inscription might, no doubt, be 
obtained by a diligent comparison of some of the numerous works on 
magic compiled in the age of Dr. Dee, and in the seventeenth century. 
The bracelet has had four pendants on it, of wliich three still remain, 
v/ith the silver setting of the foiuth. One of the pen*iants which remain 
is a brownish pebble, secured by three flat bands of silver ; another is 
an oval cage of strong silver wire, containing a nut of some kind and 
some other vegetable substance; the th.ird has on one side a circular 
convex pebble set in silver, and on the back three smaller pebbles. 

LITNAB INFLTJEXCE IN DEATH. 

Many modern physicians have stated the o[)inioiis of the ancients as 
regards lunar intluence in diseases, but none have pushed their Hif|iiiries 
with such indefatigable zeal as the late Dr. ^loS(‘ley ; he aiSrms that 
almost all people in extreme age <lie at the new or at full moon, and this 
he endeavours to prove by the following records : — 

Thomas Parr died at the age of lo2. two days after the full moon. 

Henry Jenkins died at the age of Hh), the day of the new muon. 

Elizabeth Steward, 124, the day of the now moon. 

William Leiand, 140, the day after the new moon. 

John Effingham, 144, two days alter full moon, 

Elizabeth Hilton, 121, two days after the full moon. 

John Constant, 113, two days after the new moon. 

The doctor then proceeds to sliow, by the deaths of various illustrious 
persons, tiiat a similar rule holds good with the generality of mankind: 
Chaucer, 2dth October, 1400, the day of the first quarter." 

Copernicus, 24th May, 1543, day of the last quarter. 

Luther, 18th February, 1546, three days after the fuU. 

Henry YIIL, 2Sth January, 1547, the day of the first quartet. 

Calvin, 27th May, 1564, two days after tfie full. 

Cornaro, 26th April, 1 566, day of the first quarter. 

Q,ueen Elizabeth, 24th March, 1603, day of the last quartet, 

Shakspeare, 23rd xipril, 1616, day after the full. 

Camden, 2nd November, 1623, day before the new moon. 

Bacon, 9th April, 1026, one day after last quarter. 

Vandyke. 9th April, 1641, two days after fuE moom 
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Cardinal Eldielieu, 4tli December, 1642, three days before full moon*. 
Doctor HarYey, 30tli June, 1657, a few hours before the new moon*:. 

Oliver Croinwen, 3rd September, 1658, two da 3 ''s after full moon, , 
Milton, 15tli Movember, 1674, two days before the new moon. 

Sydenham, 29th December, 1689, two dnjs before the full moon,. 

Locke, 28tli November, 1704, two days before the full moon. 

Ctiiep Anne, 1st August, 1714, two.days after the Ml moon. : ’ 

Louis XIV. , 1st September, 1715, a few hours 'before the full moom 
Marlborough, 16th June, 1722, two days before the full moon. 

Kewton, 20tli March, 1726, two days before the new moon. 

George I., 11th June, 1727, three days after new moon. 

George II., 25th October, 1760, one aay after full moon. 

Sterne, 13th September, 1768, two days after new moon. 

Whittield, IStli September, 1770, a few hours before the new moom 
Swedenhurg, 19th March, 1772, the day of the full moon, 

Linnteiis, 10th January, 1778, two days before the Ml moon. 

The Earl of Chatham, lltli Maj", 1778, the day of the full. moon. 
Rousseau, 2nd July, 1778, the day after the first quarter. 

Garrick, 20th January, 1779, three days after the new moon. 

Dr. Johnson, 14th December, 1784, two da^’s after the new moon. 

Dr. Franklin, ITtli April, 1790, three days" after the new moon. 

Sir Joshua Eeynolds, 23rd February, 1792, the day after the new moon. 
Lord GuildforS, 5th August, 1722, three days after the full moon. 

Dr, Warren, 23rd June, 1797, a day before the new moon. 

Burke, 9th July, 1797, at the instant of the full moon. 

Maekiin, llth July, 1797, two days after full moon. 

Wilkes, 26th December, 1797, the day of the first quarter. 

Washington, loth December, 1790, three days after Ml moon. 

Sir W. .Hamilton, 6tli April, 1803, a few hours before the full moon. 

The doctor winds up this extract from the biRs of mortality the 
following appropriate remark: ** Here we see the moon, as she sliines on 
all alike, so she makes no distinction of persons in her influence : 

<< — ^quo pulsat pede pauperum. tabernas, 

Kegumque tmres.” 

gluttont of the monks. 

King John, pointing to a fat deer said, See how plump he is, and: 
yet he has never heard mass John might have alluded to the 
glnttony of the monks, which was notorious in Ms days ; for Giraldus 
Ganibrensis says, that from the monks of St. Swithiii’s, Wiiiclt ester, 
Henry II. received a formal complaint against the abbot for depriving 
.iiis'.priests. of . three out of tMrteen dishes at every meal.’ The monks, of 
Canterbury exceeded those of St. Swithin; they had seventeen dishes 
every day, and each of these cooked with ■ spices; and the m,ost savoury 
lyad rich sauces. 

ANCIENT ' BELR-SHKINE. 

The annexed engraving represents one.of the most valuable . and '001101111 
tjwlesiastical relies of the early Christian 'Period th,'at, has ■■ ever .been,. dls« 
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ijowea. It consists of a bronze bell-^shrine and bellj found abont tl&s 
year iS14, on tbe demolition of tbe mined wall at TorrebManra farm, 
m tbe parish of Eilmicbael-Glassrie, ArgyiesMre, and now one of tbe 
most valued treasures in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries. 

■ -That it must have been deposited in the waE where it was found, ic» 
iU purpose of concealment at a period of danger and alarm, seems abun- 



dantly obvious ; but of the occasion of this concealment no tradition has 
been preserved* Within the beautiful case is a rude iron bell, so greatly 
corroded that its original form can only bo imperfectly traced ; yet this, 
and not the shrine, was obviously the chief ^ object of veneration, ana 
may, indeed, he assumed, with much probability, to be some centuries 
•older than the ornamental case in which it is preserved. Whether it 
shall be thought to have been an a,neient reliquary or a mass-beU, or 
whatever else may be conjectured of its nature and^ use, it may fairly be 
presumed to have remained in the neglected spot in which it was loima 
since the subversion of the Eoman Catholic worship in the sixteenth een- 
'tiwy, when the favoured objects of external adoration and reverenoSf 
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jinder the former superstition, came to be regarded with impatient coiife* 
tempt and abhorrence. 

It is deserving of attention that the figure of our crucified' Saviour' I® 
invested with a regal crown, and not with a crown of thorns, as is usually 
the case.^ The brass chain or collar, of rude workmanship, about three 
feet six inches long, now attached to the case, and the extremities ol 
which are connected with a small cross of the same metal, was discovensd 
i.t the same time, not far from' the case, ■ 



EGYPTIAIV OAni)E]S'. 


The diagram which accompanies this article is an Egyptian sketch of 
an Egyptian garden ; and it is expressly curious, both as an example of 
the pictorial art of the period, and as gmng us an idea of the pleasure- 
gm'dens of Egypt in its most fioiirishing days. 

The garden here represented stood beside a canal of the Mle, with an 
avenue of trees between it and the bank, on which side was the entrance. 
It was surrounded by an embattled wall, through which a noble gateway 
gave access to the garden. The central space was occupied by the vine- 
yard, surrounded by its own wall, in which the vines were 'trained on 
trellises supported l)y slender pillars. At the further end of the vine* 
fard''vvas^^^"a 'buM storeys, the windows from which opened 

over thft luxurious foliage and piuple clusters, regaling the senses Iboib 
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of sight and smell. Four large tanks of water kept the vegetation wett 
.supplied with nutritive moisture; and^ with the smooth and verdant 
turf which borders them, the water-fowi that sported over the smiaee^ 
.and the lotus-iiowers that sprang from their clear depths, added a new 
beauty to the scene. . Near the tanks stood summer“hoiises, overlooldng 
‘beds of various dowers, ■ and sheltered from the sun by, surrounding trees, 
'Two' enclosed spaces between the tanks,, being filled with trees, were 
probably devoted to some' species of particular rarity,, or nemarkabie fof 
the excellence of their fruit. ■ Rows of date trees and Theban palms, 
alternating with 'other trees, bordered the w^hole ga.rdeii, and mmiomd 
the vineyard 'wall. , ^ ' , 

The vew Bumeroiis.'. allusions to gardens in the Sacred Scriptures show 
iiat the Hebreivs - inherited the same taste as the Egyptians. ■ ..: ln these 
ull,usions we find' tlie same' characteristics that a.re so observable in those 
depicted on the monuments ; such as the absolute necessity of wnter, the 
eustoin of having pools in them, the advantage of a situation by the side 
of a river, the practice of enclosing them from intrusion, and appropria- 
tion of enclosures to particular productions. 

With the early Egyptians ^3ie love of fiowws seems to have been almost 
a passion ; tliey*ap|)ear to have been in constant request in offerings to 
the gods, and as ornaments of the person, as decorations of furniture ; as 
graceful additions to several entertainments, they occur at every turn. 
Flowers were [lainted on walls, furniture, dresses, ehairs, boxes, boats, 
nid, in short, on wdiatever wns wished to be ornamentai ' WreathS' ^and 
■ha plots w’ere likewise in common use among the Egyptians, and artificial 
dowers 'were not uncommon. 

STATE OP THE MIHD DXJlilKG SLEEP, 

The following is an instance of phantasms being produced by our 
associations 'with bodily sensations, and ttaids to show how alive our 
faculties continue during sleep to tlie liighest impressions: — 

The subject of this observation was an officer in the expedition to 
rmuisbin'g in 1758, who had tliis peculiarity in so remarkable a degree, 
that his companions in the trans|.)ort were in the constant habit of 
amusing themselves at his expense. They ecnild })roduee in him any 
kind of dream by whispering in his ear, espeoialh' if this 'was done by a 
friend with whose voice he had become familiar. One time they eon- 
ilueti’d him through the whole progress of a trial, which ended in a" duel ; 
and wdien the ]jarties were supposed to have met, a pistol was put into 
his hand, wliich he fired, and was awalcened by the report. On another* 
occasion they found^him asleep on the top of a" locker in the cabin, when 
they made him believe he had fallen overboard, and exhorted him to 
save himself by swimming. They then told him that a shark was pur- 
suing him, and*^ entreated him to dive for his life. He instantly did so, 
and with so much force as to throw himself from the locker iipon the 
cabin floor, by wbicb he was much bruised, and awakened of s>i>urse. 
After the laiid*ing of the army at I.ouishiirg, his friends found him one 
■ day asleep in jus tent, and evidently annoyed by the cannonading. They 
’ then made him believe that he was engaged? when he expressed greii 
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ffcA , and showed an evident disposition to run away. Against this 
the remonstrated, hut at the same increased his fears by imitating the 
i-rroans of the ^yonnded and the dying ; and when he asked, as he often 
did, who was hit, they named his particular friends. At last they told 
him that the man next himself in his company had fallen, wdien he in* 
Stan y sprung from his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was only roused 
■from his danger and his dream by falling over the tent-ropes. A re- 
laark ble thing in this ease was, that after these experiments he had no 
distinct recoUection of his dreams, hut only a confused feeling of oppres- 
»ion or fatigue, and used to tell his friends that he was sure they had 
been playing some trick upon him. It has been observed that we seldom 
I' ^el courageous or daring in our dreams, and generally avoid danger 
when menaced by a foe, or exposed to any probable peril. 

MUSIC OP THE SEA, 

The mysterious music that is heard in the bay at West Pascagoula, is 
described by those who have listened to it as being singularly beautiful. 

It has, for a long tinie,’^ says Mrs. Child, an American, authoress, 

been one of - the greatest wonders of the south-west. Multitudes, have 
heard it, lisiiig, as it were, from the water, like the drone of a bag-pipe, 
then floating away, away, away, in the distance, soft, plaintive, and 
fairy “like, as if iliolian harps sounded with richer melody through tlie 
liquid element ; but none have been able to account for the beautiful 
phenomenon. There are several legends touching these mysterious 
sounds ; but in these days few things are allowed to remain mysterious.’’ 
These strange sounds, which thus assume the beauty and the harmony 
of regular music, are stated to proceed from the cat-iish. A correspondent 
of the BaUi7nore Mepnhlican thus explains the phenomenon During 
several of my voyages on the Spanish main, in the neighbourhood of 
Paraguay and San Juan de Nicaragua, from the nature of the coast, we 
were compelled to anchor at a considerable distance from the shore ; and 
every evening, from dark to late night, our ears were delighted wdth 
iEolian music, that could be heard beneath the counter of our schooner. 
At first I thought it w'as the sea-breeze sweeping through the strings of 
my^dolin (the bridge of which I had inadvertently left standing); but 
after examination I found it was not so. I then placed my ear on the 
rail of the vessel, when I was continually charmed w^ith the most 
heavenly strains that ever fell upon my ear. They did not soimd as 
elose to us, but 'were sweet, mellow, and aerial, like the soft breathings 
of a thousand lutes, touched by fingers of the deep) sea nymphs, at m 
immense distance. Although I have considerable music in my soul,” 
one night I became tired, and determined to fish. My luck, in half-aa- 
hour, was astonishing, I had half filled my bucket with the finest 
white cat-fish I ever saw ; and it being late, and the cook asleep, and 
the moon shining, I filled m.y bucket with water, and took fish and all 
into my cabin for the night. I had not yet fallen asleep, when the same 
sweet notes tell upon my ear ; and, getting up, what was my surprise to 
find my cat-fish discoursing sweet sounds to the sides 'of my bucket 1 I 
'examined them closely, and discovered that there was attacb.ed to each ■ 
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lower lip an excrescence, divided hj soft wiry fibres. By the pressure & 
the upper lip thereon, and by the exhalation and discharge of breath, a 
vibration was created, similar to that produced by the breath on the 
tongue of the Jews’ harp.” 

THE HOCK QE CASHEL. 

Any work which professed to be a record of what is rare and curious, 
would surely he incomplete if it did not contain an account of the cele- 
brated Eoek of Cashel; for the venerable buildings which crown its 
summit are, from their number, variety, preservation, and site, decidedly 
the most interesting ruins in the Emerald Isle, and, to use the words of 
Sir Walter Scott, “ such as Ireland may be proud of.” Cashel, which 
is distant about one hundred miles from Dublin, appears to be a place of 
high antiquity, and was long the residence of the kings of Munster ; but 
as its early history is involved in much obscuiity, it is uncertain at what 
period it became a diocesan site. It is stated that previous to the year 1101 
the buildings on the Kook were occupied as a royal residence, and that 
in that year the hitherto royal seat was dedicated solely to ecclesiastical 
uses. 

The buildings consist of a round tower, Cormack’s chapel, cathedral, 

castle and monastery ; the latter 
__ - __ a few yards detached, and the 

least remarkable' of the number:;:' 

date and uses of which are -in eom- 
mon 'with those of all other similar 
structui’es involved in' much ob- 
raises^ its^ tafl. md^yet 
scarce dilapidated head far above 
yo,unger ' and more' decajdiig: 
jM) / companions. It is ' 'fifty-six' feet: 

'in circumference, and ninety, feet 
in' -height.' . CorniacFs" Chapel, 
'which, with the exception .of -.'the 
Bound Tower, is the most ,aneieii,t: 
structure of the group, was built 
by Cormack McCarthy, Idng of Munster, in 1130. It is roofed 'with 
stone, and in its capitals, arches, and other features and details, the 
Norman style is distinctly marked. The numerous ornaments, grotesiiue 
heads, and other curious sculptures, which adorn the arclies, columns, 
and pilasters, are all in uniformity of style. Tlie building* altogether is 
a perfect gem, and the architectural antiquary and the artist will find in 
it a most valuable addition to their studies.^ The ciithcdi'al is a noble 
remnant of what is usually termed the pointed Gotnic, and contains 
many interesting relics. , 

Tfie rock, 'which is here presented as it appears .from the plain ^below, 
has the buildings we have just mentioned on its very summit ; it rises 
abruptly from a widely extended fertile country, to a considerable height 
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alnwe the town, and from many parts at a distance it forms a very 
striking object. On the top of the rock, and around the mins, ?n ares 
of about three acres has been eneJ /sed, which is open to the public. 

INSTANCE OF IKCEBMATION, 

Last night (26th September,, 1769), say the chronicles of the day., 
the will of Mrs.' Pratt, a widow lady,,. who lately died at her house in 
George Street, Hanover Square, was punctually fuMOed, by the burning 
of her body to ashes in her grave,. in the new burving-ground adioining 
to Tyburn turnpike, 

THE HAWTHOBKDEK SWOED, 

The great antiquity of the Scottish claymore is proved by its being 
dgured in the sculptures both of Iona and Oronsay, with considerable 
variety of details. In some the blade is highly ornamented, and the 
handle varies in form, but ah present the same characteristic, having 
the guards bent back towards the blade, A curious \ ariety of this peculiar 
form is seen in a fine large two-handed sword preserved at Hawthoru- 
den, the celebrated castle of the Drummonds, where the Scottish poet 
entertained Ben Johnson during his visit to Scotland in 1619. It is 
traditionally afiirmed to have been the weapon of Robert Bruce, though 
little importance can be attached to a reputation which it shares with 
one-half the large two-handed swords stiB. preserved. Our engraving 
u a correct representation of it. 



The handle appe.ars' to be, made from the tusk of the narwhal, and it 
has four reverse guards, .as shown in; the cut.- The object' aimed at by 
this form of guard, doubtless, was to. prevent the antagonist’s sword 
giaucing off, and iniiicting a ' wound ere he reeovered his weapon, and, 
in the last example especially, it seems peculiarly well adapted for .the 
purpose. , 

roSTlKCT' IK .A CAT. ' 

The following anecdote almost places the cat on a level with the dog : 
— “ A physician of Lyons was requested '.to .inquire into a murder that 
had been committed on 'a woman of that city. In consequence of this 
request lie went to the habitation of the deceased, where he found her 
extended lifeless on the floor, weltering in her blood. A iai^e white 
eat was mounted on the cornice of a cupboard, at the far enci ^ oi the 
apartment, where he seemed to have taken refuge, He sat motiomess, 
with his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his. attitude , and .tooks expressing 
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liorror and affriglit. Tlie following morning be was found in tbe sam€ 
station and attitude, and when tbe room was filled 'svith officers of jus- 
tice, neither the clattering of the soldiers’ arms, nor the loud conversa- 
tion of the company, could in the least degree divert his attention. As 
BOOB, however, as the suspected persons were brought in, his eyes glared 
with increased fury, his hair bristled, he darted into the midclle of the 
apartment, where he stopped for a moment to gaze at them, and then 
precipitately retreated under the bed. The countenances of the assassins 
were disconcerted, and they were now, for the first time, abandoned by 
their atrocious audacity.” - 

'a trance.: 

M:rs. Grodfrey, sister to the Duke of Marlborough, had nearly been 
buried alive ; the ph^iciaus all declaring that the breath of life w'as 
irrecoverably gone, fer husband, Colonel Godfrey, had, however, the 
pleasure to see her revive, seven day s after (that day week, and sc in* 
hour), and what is more, she never knew till the day of her death th 
length of her trance, or sleep. 

THE NUMBER SEVEN. 

The numoer is composed of the first two perfect numbers, equal and 
unequal, 3 and 4 ; for the number 2, consisting of repeated unit\^, which 
is no number, is not perfect , it comprehends the primary numerical 
tritiiigle or trine, and square or quartile conjunction, considered by the 
favourers of planetary infiuence as of the most benign aspect. In six 
days creation was completed, and the 7th wms consecrated to rest. On 
the 7th day of the 7th month, a holy observance was ordained to the 
^diiidren of Israel, w’ho feasted 7 days, and remained 7 daj^s in tents; the 
7th year was directed to be a Sabbath of rest for all tilings ; and at the 
end of 7 times 7 years commenced the grand jubilee. Every 7th year 
the land lay fallow ; every 7th year there was a general release from all 
iebts, and all bondmen were set free. From this law may have origi- 
nated the custom of our binding young men to 7 ju^irs’ apprenticeship, 
and punisliing incorrigible otfenders by transportation for 7, twice 7, 
and throe times 7, years. Every 7 years the law was to be read to the 
people. Jacob served 7 years for the possession of Rachael; and also 
other 7 . .Noah had 7 days’ warning of the fiood, and w^as commanded 
to take the fowls of the air in by 7, and the clean beasts by 7. The 
ark touched ground on the 7th month ; and in 7 days the dove wns sent 
out, and again in 7 days after. The 7 years of plenty, and 7 year’s of 
famine were foretold in Pharaoh’s dream by 7 fat and 7 lean beasts, and 
rlie 7 Ml and 7 blasted ears of corn. Nebuchadnezzar wars 7 years a 
iieast ; and the fiery furnace w^as 7 times hotter to receive Shadrach, &c. 
A man defiled was," by the Mosaic law, unclean 7 days ; the young of 
fjoth animals tvasto lemain with the dam 7 days, and at the end of the 
7th was to be taken aw^'ay. By the old law, man ^vas coinmanded to 
forgive his offending brotfitei’ 7 times ; but the meekness of the revealed 
law extended his humility to 70 'times 7 : if Cain shall be avenged 
tinnss. truly Lamech 70 times 7. ' In the destruction of Jericho, 7 priests 
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bore 7 trumpets 7 davs ; on the ^th they surrounded the wall 7 times ; 
after the Ytlij the walls fell. Balaam prepared 7 years for a sacrifice; 
and 7 of Saul’s^ sons were hanged to stay a famine. Laban pm-sued 
Jacob 7 days’ journey. Job’s friends sat 7 days and 7 nights, and 
offered 7 binlocks and 7 rams, as an atonement for their wickedness. 
In the 7th year of his reign, King Ahazuerus feasted 7 days, and on the 
7th deputed Ms 7 chamberlains to find a queen, who was allowed 7 
maidens to attend her. Miriam was cleansed of her leprosy by being 
shut up 7 dajs. Solomon was 7 years in building the Temple, at 
the dedication of which he feasted 7 days ; in the Temple were 7 lamps ; 
7 days were appointed for an atonement upon the altar, and the priest’s 
son was ordained to wear his father’s garments 7 days. The children of 
Israel eat unleavened bread 7 days. Abraham gave 7 ewe-lambs to 
Abimeleoh, as a memorial for a well. Joseph mourned 7 days for Jacob, 
IS^aaman was cleansed of his leprosy by bathing 7 times in Jordan. The 
Eabbins say that God employed the power of this number to perfect the 
greatness of Samuel, his name answering the value of the letters in the 
Hebrew word, which signifies 7; whence Hannah Ms mother, in her 
thanksgiving, says, the barren hath brought forth 7. In Scripture are 
enumerated 7 resurrections : the widow’s son, by Elias; the Shunamite’s 
son, by Elisha ; the soldier who touched the bones of the prophet ; the 
'daughter of the ruler of the synagogue ; the widow’s son of Nain ; 
Lazarus, and our Lord. The apostles chose 7 deacons. Enoch, who was 
translated, was the 7th from Adam ; and Jesus Christ was the 77th in a 
direct line. Our Lord spoke 7 times on the cross, on which he 
was 7 hours; he appeared 7 times; and after 7 times 7 days 
sent the ^ Holy Ghost. In the Lord’s prayer are 7 petitions, 
contained in 7 times 7 words, omitting those of mere grammatical con- 
nexion ; within this number are concealed all the mysteries of apoca- 
lypse revealed to the 7 churches of Asia. There appeared seven golden 
candlesticks and 7 stars in the hand of him that was in the midst; 
7 Jambs before the 7 spirits of God ; the book with 7 seals ; the lamb 
with 7 horns and 7 eyes; 7 angels with 7 trumpets; 7 kings ; 7 
thimders ; 7,000 men slain. The dragon with 7 heads and 7 crowns ; 
and the beast with 7 heads ; 7 angels bearing 7 plagues, and 7 vials of 
wrath. The fusion of Daniel was of 70 weeks and the elders of Israel 
were 70. There were also 7 heavens, 7 planets (query), 7 stars, 7 wise 
men, 7 champions of Christendom, 7 notes in music, 7 primary colours, 
7 deadly sins, and 7 sacraments in the Catholic church. The 7th son 
was considered as enr’ owed with pre-eminent wisdom ; and the 7th son 
of a 7th son is still thought to possess the power of healing diseases 
spontaneously. Perfection is likened to gold 7 times purified in the 
fire; and we yet say you frightened me out of my 7 senses. The 
opposite sides of a dice make 7, whence the players at hazard make 
7^ the main. Hippocrates says the septenary number, by its oeeiilt 
virtues, tends to the accomplishment of all things, to be the dispense^ 
of life, and fenmtam of all its change and, like Shakespeare, he 
divided, the life of man into 7 ages ; for as the moon changes her phaaec 
very seven days, this number inlueiMjes aU sublunary beings. The 
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apring outoa the 7th month, and are shed and renewed' in' the .Tth jeair^ 
when infancy is changed into childhood ; at twice 7 years^ puberty begins ; 
at three times 7 the faculties are developed, and mannood commences, and 
we are become legally competent to all civil acts ; at foxir times 7 man is_ 
in full possession of all Ms strength ; at live times 7 he is fit for the 
business of the world; at six times 7 he becomes grave and ■wise,, or 
never: at 7 times 7 he is in Ms apogee, and from that time decays ;■■ at 
eight times 7 he is in his first elimacterick ; at nine times 7, or 63, he 
is in Ms last or grand elimacterick, or year of danger ; and ten timeS' 7, 
or three score and ten, has, by the royal prophet, been pronounced the 
oatural period of human life. 

STTPERSTITIOUS LEGEND. 

We are told that when St. Helena, of pious memory, had discovered 
the true Cross of Christ, she permitted various fragments to be takeik 
from it, which were encased, some in gold, and some in gems, and con- 
veyed to Europe, leaving the principal or main part of the wood in the 
charge of the Bishop of Jerusalem, who exhibited it anntialiy at Easter, 
until Cbosroes, king of Persia, plundered Jerusalem in the reign of the 
eoiperor Piiocas, and took away this holy relic. 

Before this fatal event we are taught to believe, by Rigordus, an his- 
torian of the thirteenth century, that the mouths of Christians used to be 
supplied with 30, or in some instances, no doubt according to their faith, 
with 32 teeth ; but that after the Cross was stolen by the infidels no 
mortal has ever been allowed more than 23 1 

ORiSEA MOUNTAIN IN ICELAND. 

TMs mountain, which is the loftiest in Iceland, has been rendered 
celebrated by an eruption wMeh took place about a century ago. iN'othing 
can be more striking than the account given of this calamity by ,th« iijged 
minister of the parish. He was in the midst of Ms service on the Sab- 
bath, w’hen the agitation of the earth giave warning that some alarming 
event was to follow. RusMng from the chui*ch, he saw a peak of the 
neighbouring mountain alternately heaved up and sinking ; till at last, 
the stone, of which this portion of the mountain vras eonip'osod, ran dowi,'. 
in a melted state into the plain, like melted metal from a crucible, tilling 
it to such a hejglit, that no more of the moimtain, winch formerly towered 
to such a height, remains, than about the ske of a bird ; volumes of 
water being in the meantime throivn foi’th in a deluge from the crater, 
and sweeping away whatever they encountered in their course. The 
Ora)fa then broke forth, hiuding large masses of ice to a great distance ; 
tire biu'st out in every direction from its side ; the sky vras darkened b}- 
the smoke and aslies, so that the day could hardly be distinguished from 
the night. ^ This scene of horror continued for more than three days, 
during which the whole region was converted into utter desolation. 

THE SETON SWOKD. 

The two-handed sword, wMch was introduced later than the claymore, 
ttiough still so familiar to us, is perhaps the most interesting, in an 
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®r€iiseoiogieal point o£ view, of all the military relics pertaimng to tlie 
Medieval Period. The huge, ponderous, and unwieldy weapon, seems 
the fittest emblem that could he devised, of the rude baron of the thir- 
teenth century, who lived by “the good old rule of physical force, an<l 
whose hardy virtues, not unsuited 
to aii 'iEiterate age — are strangely 
mistaken for a chivalry such as 
later ages have not seen. Calmly 
reasoning froin this characteristic 
heirloom, we detect in it the evi- 
dence of just such hardy, skilless, 
overbearing power, as history in- 
forms us was the character of the 
medieval baron, before the rise of 
the burgher class readjusted the 
social balance by the preponder- 
ance of rival interests. Tlie wea- 
pon figured here is a remarkably 
line and unusually large specimen 
of the old Scottish two-handed 
sword, now in the possession of 
Oeorge Seton, Esq., representative 
of the Setons of Cariston. It 
measures forty-nine inches in the 
blade, five feet nine inches in en- 
tire length, and weighs seven and 
a half pounds. But the chief in- 
terest of this old relic arises from 
the well- authenticated fami].y tra- 
ditions which associate it ' with 
the memory of its first knightly 
owner, Sir" Christopher Seton of 
that Ilk, from wdiom some of the 
oldest scions of the Scottish peer- 
age have been proud to trace their 
descent. He was married to Chris- 
tian, sister of King Robert the 
Bruee, ■whom he bravely defended 
^3,t the battle of Me thven. He was shortly after taken prisoner by Edward 
I., and basely hanged as a traitor. 

STYLE OF LTVI?re IFT THE SIXTEENTH CENTUIiY. 

The most perfect notion of the living and domestic arrangements of the 
old English nobility and gentry will be found in the entries of what ■were 
oalled the Household Books of the times. Cue of the most celebrated of 
these records is the N'orthumherland Household JBooh^ being the re- 
gulations of the establishment of the fifth earl of Northumberland, at his 
castles of Wrenill and Lekxnfield, in Yorkshire, begun in iol2. Eq 
biaron^s fainily was on a nobler or more splendid footing. It consisted ol 
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me hundred and sixty-six persons, masters and servants ; fifty-seven 
strangers were reckoned upon every day ; on the whole two hundred an J 
twenty-three* During winter they fed mostly on salt meat and salt fish „ i 

and with that view there was a provision of one hundred and sixt} 
gallons of mustard per year ; so that there cannot be any thing more 
erroneous than the magnificent ideas formed of ^^the roak beef of Ola 
England.’^ On fiesh days, (that is, w^hen meat was not forbidden by th<- 
Catholic religion), through the year, breakfast for my lord and lady wa^ 
a loaf of bread, two manehets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a 
chine of mutton, or a chine of beef boiled. On meagre days (or when 
meat was forbidden), a loaf of bread, two manehets, a quart of beer, a 
quart @f wine, a dish of butter, a piece of salt fish, or a dish of buttered 
eggs. During Lent, a loaf of bread, two manehets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed herrings, four white- 
herrings, or a dish of sprats. There was as little variety in other meals, 
except on festival days ; and this way of living was, at the time, high 
luxury. There were but two cooks to dress victuals for two hundred 
persons ; and fowls, pigeons, plovers, and partridges were prohibited as- 
delicacies, except at my lord’s table. The table-cloth was washed about 
once a month ; no sheets were used ; and only forty shillings wert^ 
allowed for washing throughout the year. The family rose at six in the 
morning, dined at ten, and supped at four in the afternoon; and the 
castle gates were shut at niue. Mass was said in the chapel at six ^ 
o’clock, that all the servants might rise early. The earl passed the year 
at three country seats, but he had furniture only for one : he carried 
every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils ; and 
seventeen carts and one waggon conveyed the whole : one cart sufficed 
for all his kitchen utensils, cooks’ beds, &c. There were in the establish- 
ment eleven priests, besides seventeen persons, chanters, musicians, <S:e., 
belonging to the chapel. No mention is made of plate, but only of the 
hiring of pewter vessels. Wine vras allowed in abundance for the lord’s- 
table, but the beer for the hall was poor indeed, only a quarter of malt, 
being allowed for two hogsheads. The servants seem all to have bought 
their own clothes from their wages. Every thing in the household was 
done by order, with the pomp of proclamation ; and laughable as it may 
now seem, an order was issued for the right making of mustard, begin- 
ning “ It seemeth good to us and our oouneii.” 

AliTECnOTE OF A TEBEIEB, 


A terrier, known to Professor Owen, was taught to play at hide ansi; 
seek with Ms master, who summoned him, by sa^fing ^‘Let us have a 
game upon which the dog immediately hid £is eyes between his paws, 
in the most honourable manner, and when the gentleman had placed a 
sixpence, or a piece of cake in a most improbable place, he started up 
and invariably found it. His powers were equalled by what %vas called 
a fox-terrier, named Fop, who would Mde his eyes, and suffer those at 
play with him to conceal themselves before he looked up. If his play- 
fellow hid himself behind a window-curtain, Fop would, for a certain 
Ime, ©arefuily pass that ourtain, and look behind aE the others, 'behind 






ioorsj ete., and when he thought he had looked long enough, seize the 
ooneealing curtain and drag it aside in- triumph. The drollest thin^ 
,:''howeWj 'Was to see Mm take Ms turn'-of hiding;; he., would get. under a' 
chair, and fancy that he was not seen ; of course, those at play with lina 
pretended not to see Mm, and it was most amusing to witness" Ms agita- 
;'tioa US' they passed. l?VTien he. was, ill he had been cured by 
.'hoBimopathio giobul.es," and' ever after, if.anytMng were the niatter .with 
Mm, he would stand near the medicine box, and hold Ms moutli open 
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la the year 1772, died at' Lambeth, J-— — G~ e, Esq. In his will 

was found the following remarkable clause : — “ Whereas, it wus mv 
misfortune to he made very uneasy by Elizabeth G— — , ^my wife for 
many years, from our marriage, by her turbulent behaviour ; for she was 
not content with despising my admonitions, but she contrived everv 
method to make me unhappy ; she was so perverse in her nature, tivat 
she would not be reclaimed, but seemed only to be* born to be a plao’^ie to 
me; the strength of Sampson, the knowledge of Honier, theprudtmee of 
Augustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of Job, the^subtietv of 
Hannibal, and the watchf illness of Hermogenes, could not have Seen 
sufficient to subdue her ; for no skill or force in the world would make 
her good ; and, as we have lived several years separate, and apart from 
each other eight years, and she having perverted her son to leave and 
totally abandon me ; therefore I give her one shilling only.’' 


WEALTH OF THE JEWS. 


About the year 1707, the Jews oftered Lord Hodolphin, Minister of 
(.^ueen Anne, to pay £500,000, (and they would have made it a niiliion \ 
if the government would allow them to purchase the town of Brentford 
with leave of settling there enthely, with full privileges of trade 
Lord Godolphin did not comply with the request, and a curious reason is 
assigned by Dean Lockier, because it would provoke two of the most 
powerful bodies in the nation, the clergy and the merchants. The .lews 
Bad better success vdth Oliver Cromwell : they offered him £60, ()()() to 
have a synagogue in London. He took the money, and they hud th<*ir 
remple 


G,iMBLIN& EXTBAOBDIHABY. 


The following instance of frantic or drunken gambliup' nnnpnrpfl 
Times of Apil 17, 1812 ^ 

‘•^On Wednesday evening an exti-aordinar}^ investigation took place at 
Bow Street. Croker, the officer, was passing the Hampstead Hoad* he 
observed at a short distance before Mm two men on a wall, and dire'otlv 
after saw the tallest of them, a stout man about six feet high, hamdn^ 
by Ms neck from a lamp-post, attached to the wall, beiiw that instant 
tied up and turned off by the short man, TMs unexpected and extra- 
ordinary sight astonished the officer ; he made up to the spot ah 
speed, and just after he arrived there, the tall man who had been hanged 
feE to the ground, the handkercMef with which he had been 
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haying given way. Croker produced Ms staff, said he was an officer, aad 
demanded to know of the other man the cause of such conduct ; in the 
mean time the man who had been hanged recoyered, got up, and on 
Croker interfering, gave him a violent blow on the nose, which nearly 
knocked him backward, ' The short man was endeavouring to make . off.; 
however, the officer procured assistance, and both were brought to the 
office, when the account they gave was, that they worked on canals, 
I'hey liad been together on VV'ednesday afternoon, tossed up for money, 
and ‘afterwards for their clothes, .the tail man w.lio. was hanged won tfie 
other’s jacket, trowsers and shoes; they then tossed up wMch should 
hang the other, and the short one won the toss. ^ They got upon the 
wali, the one to submit, and the other to hang Mm on the iainp~iron. 
They both agreed in this statement. The tail one who had been hanged, 
said", if he won the toss, he would have hanged the other. He said, he 
then felt the effects on Ms neck at the time he was hanging, and Ms eyes 
was so much swelled that he saw double. The magistrates expressed 
their horror and disgust, and ordered the „man who had been hanged to 
iind bail for the violent and unjustihahle assault upon the officer,. and 
the sliort one for hanging the other. Not having bail, they were com- 
mitted to Bridewell for trial.’’ 

OLD BOOKS. 

The Pentateuch and the history of Job, are the most ancient books in 
the world ; and in profane literature the works of Homer and Hesiod. 
The hrst book known to have been written in our own vernacular was 

The Confessions of -Richard, Earl of Cambridge,” 1415; and. the 

earliest English ballad is supposed to be the “ Cfuokoo Song,” which eoni- 
mencesinthefollowingstyle:-— 

Sumer is iciimen in 
Lhude sing cuccii, 

Groweth sed, and hloweth med, 

And sprigth ye wede nu : 

Singe eiiecii.” 

FOSSIL BEPTILE ; THE PTEUODAGTYLTJS, 

The pterodaetylus was a flying animal. It had the wings of a bat, 
and the structure of a reptile ; jaws with sharp teeth, and ^claws with 
long hooked nails. The power which it had of flying wms not by means 
of its ribs, nor by wings without fingers, as in birds, but by wrings 
supported by one very elongated toe, the others being short and fur- 
nished with claws. The remains of this animal were brought under 
examination by M. CoUini, director of the Museum of tie Elector 
Palatine at Manheim. There was at first some discussion as to the 
actual character of the animal. M. Blumenbach supposed it to be a 
bird, and M. de Soemmering classed it among the bats. M. Cuvier, 
how^ever, maiiitained that it was a reptile, and showed that all its bones, 
from the teeth, to the claws, possessed the characters which distinguish 
that class of animals. But still it difiered from all other reptiles in 
iwssessing the capability of flying. It is probable that it could ad 
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;:pleasiire';M its -wings' In the same mamier as birds, and mighl ' PMh 
'|)end: itself ^ on branches ■ of 'trees by its fore toes, though it possessed th®' 
power of sitting upright on its hind feet. This is the most anomaioiis 
nf 'all the fossil reptiles. 

TIGES GATE, AT CUTTACK, 

The geograpMeal^distribntion of the rock-cnt oayes of the Buddhists 
in India is somewhat singular, more than nine-tenths of those now 
known being fonud within the limits of the Bengal Presidency. The 
remainder consist of two groups, those of Behar and Cuttack, neither of 
which are important in extent, in Bengal ; one only, that of MahaTeUi- 
pore, in Madras ; and two or three not very important groups which 
have been traced in Afghanistan and the Punjaiib. 

One of the most remarkable of these caves is that at Cnttaok, which is 
called the Tiger cave — being in fact a large mass of rock, carved into a 
form intended to represent the head of that animal, whose extended 
jaws form the verandah leading into a small apartment excavated in the 
interior of the skull. : our engraving is a correct representation of it. 

Generally speaking, these single 
cells have a porch of two pillars to 
protect the doorway, which leads 
into a small room, 10 or 12 ft. 
square, constituting the whole 
cave. Buildings on precisely 
the same plan are still very 
common in India, except that 
now, instead of being the abode 
of a hermit, the cell is occupied 
by an image of some god or 
other, and is surmounted by a 
low dome, or pyramidal spire, 
converting it into a temple of 
some pretensions. The lower part, 
however, of these small temples 
is very similar to the rock-cut 
: hermitages of ' ■ which we are 
speaking. 

THE JEWS IN EHOLAND. 

William the Conqueror permitted great numbers of Jews to come over 
srom Eouen, and to settle in England in the last year of his reign. 
Their number soon increased, and they spread themselves throughout 
most of the cities and capital towns in England where they built 
synagogues. There were fifteen iiimdred at York about the year 11S9, 
At Bury, in Suffolk, is a very complete remain of a J ewish synagogue of 
stone in the Norman style, large and magnificent. Hence ^ it was that 
snany^ of tlie learned English ecclesiastics of those times becam® 
acquainted with their books and their language. In the reign of William 
Enfus, the Jews were remarkably numerous at Oxford, and had acq^uired: 
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considerable property; and some of their Rabbis were permitted te 
open a school in the university, where they instructed not only their own 
people, but many Christian students in Hebrew literature, about the 
year 1094. Within 200 years after their admission or establishment by 
the Conqueror, they were'banished the kingdom. This cireiiiiistanee was^ 
liiglily favourable to the eirculatiou of their learning in England. The 
suddenness of their dismission obliged them for present subsistence, and 
other reasons, to sell their moveable goods of alT kinds, among which 
were large quantities of all Rabbinical books. The monks in various 
parts availed themselves of the distribution of these treasures. At 
Huntingdon and Stamford there was a prodigious sale of their effects, 
containing immense stores of Hebrew manuscripts, which were imme- 
cLiately purchased by Gregory of Huntingdon, Prior of the abbey of 
Ramsey. Gregory speedily became an adept in the Hebrew, by means- 
of these valuable acquisitions, which he bequeathed to his monastery 
about the year 1250. Other members of the same convent, in con- 
sequence of these advantages, are said to have been equal proficients in 
the same language, soon after the death of Prior Gregory, among whom' 
were Robert Dodford, Librarian of Ramsey, and Laurence TIolbeeh, 
who compiled a Hebrew Lexicon. At Oxfo/d a great number of their 
books fell into the hands of Roger Bacon, or were bought by hi© 
brethren the Franciscan friars of that university. 

GAME PEESEEVES AT CHANTILLT. 

The establishment at Chantilly, which formerly belonged to the great 
family of Conde, included 21 miles of park, and 48 miles of forest. The 
horses, when the family were at that place, were above 500. The dogs, 
60 to 80 couple : the servants, above 500. The stables the finest and 
best in Europe. We shall now present to the sporting and un-sporting 
reader, for both will lift up their eyes, a list of game killed, year by 
year, through a series of thirty-two years — ^l)egiiuiiiig with the year 
1748, ending with the year 1779": — 

List of the Game, 


54,878 

24,029 

37,209 

19,932 

37,160 

27,013 

42,902 

^27,164 

5vS,T12 

26,405 

31,620 

30,429 

39,892 

33,0{>5 

25,994 

30,859 

32,470 

50,812 

18,479 

. ■ 25,813 

39,893 

40,234 

18,550 

50,666 

32,470 

26,267 

26,371 

13,304 

16,186 

25,953 

19,774 

17,566 


Now let us give (of birds and beasts) their hill of mortality ; that m 
the numbers, in detail, of each specific description, registered" as below, 
and detailed to have been killed at Chantilly, in the abcve-inentioned 
series of years. Hares, 77,750; rabbits, 587,470; partridges, 117,574; 
red ditto, 12,426; pheasants, 86,193 ; quails, 19,696; rattles (the male 
quail), 449; woodcocks, 2,164; snipes, 2,856; ducks, 1,353; wood^- 
piquers, 317 ; lapwings, 720 ; beofiqxie (small birds like our wheatear), 61 ; 
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eurlews, 32 ; oyes d'Egj’pte, 3 ; oyes sauvage, 14 ; bustards, 2 ; larks,, 
106 ; tudells, 2 ; fox, 1 ; erapeaux, 8 ; thrushes, 1,313 ; gurnard, 4 , 
stags, 1712; Muds, l,6S2j facons, 519; does, 1,92 i ; young does, 135 ; 
roebucks, 4,669; young ditto, 810 ; wild boars, 1,942 ; marcassins (young, 
boars), 818. A magniheent list of animal slaughter, carefully and 
systematically recorded as aohievements. 

BRITISH PEARLS. 

Tlie river Conway, in North Wales, was of considerable importance, 
even before the Roman invasion, for the pearl mussel (the Mi fa Mar- 
garitifera of Linninus) and Suetonius acknowledged that one of Ms- 
inducements for undertaking the subjugation of Wales was the pearl 
dsliery carried forward in that river. According to Pliny, the mussels, 
called by the natives KregindUin^ were sought for with avidity !)y the 
Romans, and the pearls found within them were highly valued ; in 
proof ^ of which it is asserted that J ulius Caesar dedicated a breastplate- 
set vinth British pearls to Yeiius Genetrix, and placed it in her temple at 
Rome. A fine specimen from the Conway is said to have been presented 
to Catherine, consort of Charles IL, by Sir Richard Wjmne, of Gwydir 
and it is further said that it has since contributed to adorn the regal 
crown of England, Lady Newborough possessed a good collection of 
the Conway pearls, ■whicn she purchased of those who were fortunate 
enough to find them, as there is no regular fishery at present. The 
late Sir ^Robert Taughan had obtained a sufficient number to appear at 
Coui't with a button and loop to his hat, formed of these beautiful pro- 
ductions, about the year -1 7 80. 

FUNERAL ORATION OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 

, Pierre Buehatel, in a funeral oration on the death of Francis I., pub- 
lished 1547, took upon himself to affirm, that the soul of the king had 
gone direct to Paradise* This passing over of purgatory gave offence to 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, who sent a deputation to warn him of Ms 
error. The prelate being absent, one of his friends received them, and, 
in reply, gaily said — “ Be not uneasy, gentlemen, every one knows that 
the late king, my master, never stopped long in any one place, however 
agreeable. Supposing, then, that he went to purgatory, be assured that 
his stay would be very short.” This pleasantry disarmed the severity of 
the doctors, and the afiair went no farther. 

GRATES OF THE STONE PERIOD. 

Stone Chambers, wMch once formed places of interment, are frequently 
discovered within large barrows of earth raised by the hands of m&ii. 
They are to be referred to the period of the Danish Invasion, which is 
generally termed among antiquaries the “ Stone Period,” because the use 
of metals was then in a great measure unknown ; and while a few are to 
be found in Great Britain, there are many more of them in Denmark. 
These tombs, which are covered with earth, "have most probably contained 
the remains of the powerful and the rich. They are almost all provided 
mib long entrances, which lead hom the exterior of the mound of earth 
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' to tlie east or sontli side of the cEam'bers. Tlie entranees, like tbe cbexa- ' 
hers, are formed of large stones, smooth on the side which is turned 
Inwards, on which Yerydarge roof-stones are placed. The chainhers, and 
even the entrances, whmh are from sixteen to twenty feet in length, are 
tilled 'with .trodden earth and pebbles, the object of which, doubtless, was 
to protect the repose of ^the dead in tbeir graves, and the contents which 
are foiiii.d in them consist of .’onbnrnt human' skeletons (which were occa- 
sionally 'placed on a pavement, of hat or round stones), ' together with 
i3n.plements and .w^eapons, and tools- of iiiiit or bone, ornaments, pieces of 
amber, and urns of clay.' In some eases smaller chambers have been 



discovered, annexed to one side of the passage which leads to the larger 
chmnber, and one of these smaller chambers we have engraved as a 
specimen of the sort of tombs we are now describing. 

The above sketch represents a chamber which "was discovered in a 
barrow*, situated near Paradis, in the parish of the Yale, in the island of 
Oxiernsey, On digging into the moimd, a large flat stone was soon dis- 
covered ; this formed the top, or cap-stone, of the tomb, and on removing 
it, the upper part of two human skulls were exposed to view. One was 
facing the north, the other the south, hut both disposed in a line from 
cast to west. The chamber was filled up wdth earth mixed xvith limpet- 
shells, and as it was gradually removed, while the examination wais 
proceeding downwards into the interior, the bones of the extremities 
tMjeame exposed to view, 'and were seen to greater advantage. They mem 
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Iws® decomposed than those of the upper part ; and the teeth and jaws, 
which were well preserved, denoted that they were the skeletons of 
adults, and not of old men. The reason why the skeletons were found 
in this extraordinary position it is impossible to determine. Probably 
the persons who were thus interred were prisoners, slaves, or other sub- 
ordinates, who were slain — perhaps buried alive — on occasion of the 
funeral of some great or renowned personage, who was placed in the 
larger chamber at the. end of the passage ; and this view of the case is 
considerably strengthened by the fact that the total absence of arms, 
weapons, or vases, in the smaller chamber, denotes that the qiiahly of the 
persons within it was of less dignity or estimation. 

WAS CBXEIOT os ANCIEMT EGYPT. 

TMs chariot, which is mentioned in various parts of Scripture, and 



more especially in the description of the pursuit of the Israelites by 
Pharaoh, and of his overthrow in the Eed Sea, was a very light structure, 
consisting of a wooden framework strengthened and adorned mth metal, 
and leather binding, answering to the descriptions wliich Homer has 
given of those engaged in the Trojan war. 

The sides were partly, and the hack wholly open; and it was so low 
that a man could easily step into it from behind ; for there was no seat, 
the rider always standing in war or hunting,, though" when wearied he 
might occasionally sit on the sides, or squat, in eastern fashion, on bis 
heels. The body of the car was not hung on the axle in eqiiiUhrio^ but 
considerably forward, so that the weight was thrown^ more upon the 
horses. Its lightness, ho-wever, would prevent this from being very 
fatiguing to them, and this mode of placing it had the advantage of 
rendering the motion more easy to the driver. To contribute further to 
this end,' the bottom or door consisted of a netw'ork of interlaced thongs, 
the elasticity of which in some measure answered the purpose of modern 

• 'The Egyptian chariots were invariahly/drawn hy two-' horses' abireaiEt,: 
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wMck were were rielily eaj^arisoaed ; it is, perhaps, to the eittemt 
■elegance and magnificence oi their trappings, no less than to their own 
beauty, that allusion is made in the Song of Songs (1-— 9), where the 
foyal bridegroom addresses his spouse thus : have compared thee, 0 

■mydove, to a company of horses- in Pharaoh^s ehariotsd’ The chariot of 
Egypt ordinarily carried two persons, one of whom acted as the warrior, 
the other as the charioteer. Occasionally we find three persons in a 
chariot, as when two princes of the blood, each bearing the royal sceptre, 
or iiabellam, accoinpanying^tbe king in a state procession, iviqubing a 
■cbarioteer to manage the reins. * 

PEACOCES. 

India, says Mr, Pennant, gave us peacocks, and we -are assured by- 
Knox, in bis ‘‘ History of Ceylon,’' that they are still found in the wild 
state, in vast flocks, in that island and in * Java. So beautiful a bird 
could not be permitted to be a stranger in the more distant parts ; for so 
early as the days of Solomon (1 Kings, s. 22) we find among the articles 
imported in his Tarshish navies, apes and peacocks. A monarch so con- 
versant in all branches of natural history, would certainly not neglect 
furnishing his officers with instructions for collecting every cmiosity in 
the country to which they made voyages, w'hich gave him a Imowiedge 
that distinguished him from all the princes of his time, ^lian relates 
that they were brought into Greece from some barbarous country, and ^ 
that they were held in such high estimation that a male and female were 
valued at Athens at IfiOO drackmedy or £32 5s. lOd. Their next step 
might be to Samos, where they were preserved about the temple of Juno, 
being the birds sacred to that goddess ; and Gellius, in his “ Xoctes 
Aitic 0 ” commends the excellency of the Samian peacocks. It is, there- 
fore probable that they W’’ere brought there originally for the purposes of 
superstition, and aftenvards cultivated for the uses of luxury. We are 
also t»>ld, wdien Alexander was iu India, he found vast numbers of wild 
ones on the banks of the Hyarotis, and was so struck with their beauty 
as to appoint a severe punishment on any person that killed them. 

Peacocks’ crests, in ancient times, w^'cre among the oruaments of the 
kings of England, Ernald de Acient (Acland) paid a fine to King John 
in a hundred and forty palfries, with sackbuts, hratnSy gilt spurs, and 
peacocks’ crests, such as would be for his credit. — Some of our regiments 
of cavaby bear on their helmets, at present, tlie figure of a peacock. 

EOMAU TSEATEE AT OEA2s"OE. 

One of the most striking Roman provincial theatres is that of Orange, 
in the south of France. Perhaps it owes its existence, or at all events 
its splendour, to the substratum of Grecian colonists that preceded the 
Romans in that country. Its auditorium is 340 ft. in diameter, but ^ 

much ruined, in consequence of the px’inces of Orange having used this 
part as a bastion in some fortification they were constructing. 

The stage is tolerably preserved. It sliows weU the increased extent 
and complication of arrangements -required for the theatrical representa- 
tiona of the age in which it waB- constructed, being a considerable advaB<», 
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towards tbe more modern idea of a play, as distingiiislied from, tke 
stately semi-religions spectacle in which the Greeks delighted. The 
noblest part of the building is the great wail at the back, an immense 
mass of masonry, 340 ft. in extent, and 116 ft. in height,, without a 
single opening above the basement, and no ornament except a range of 
blank arches, about midway between the basement and the top, and a 
few projecting corbels to receive the footings of the masts that supported 
the velarium. Nowhere does the architecture of the Romans shine so 
much as when their gigantic buildings are left to tell their own tale by 
the imposing grandeur of their masses. Whenever ornament is 
attempted, thmr bad taste comes out. The size of their ediiicesj and the 
solidity of their construction, were only surpassed by the Eg}q)tians, and 
not always by them ; and when, as here, their mass stands unadorned 
in all its native grandeur, criticism is disarmed, and the spectator *itands 
awe-struck a.t its majesty, and turns away convinced that truly “there 
were giants in those days.” This is not, it is true, the most intellectual 
way of obtaining architectural effect, but it is the easiest and the 
most certain to seciue the desii'ed result. 

A PISCATORIAL DOO, 

Mr. Jukes, in his “ Excursions in and about Newfoundland, speaks 
of a dog which appeared to be of the pure breed, and which he thought 
to be more intelligent than the mixed race. This animal caught Ms 
•own fish, for which purpose he sat on a projecting rock, beneatli a fish 
•stage, on which the fish were laid to dry, watching the water, the depth 
being from six to eight feet, and the bottom quite white -with nsh-bones. 
•On throwing a piece of cod-fish into the water, three or four heavy, 
clunisy-looking hsh, called in Newfoundland sculpins^ -would swim to 
catch it. The instant one turned his broadside towards him, he darted 
down, and seldom came up without the fish in his mouth. He regularly 
carried them as he caught them to a place a few yards o-ft’, where he 
deposited them, sometimes making a pile of fifty or sixty in the day. As 
he never attempted to eat them, he appeared to fish for Ms amusement. 

PEEisroziiEisrA OP somTD. 

In the gardens of Les Rochas, once the well-known residence of 
Madame de Sevigne, is a remarkable echo, which illustrates finely the 
•conducting and reverberating powers of a fiat surface. The Chateau des 
Eoeiias is situated not far fruin the interesting and ancient to-wn of Yitre. 
A broad gravel walk on a dead fiat conducts through the garden to the 
house. In the centre of this, on a particular spot, the listener is placed 
at the distance of about ten or twelve yards from another person, who, 
similarly placed, addresses him in a low and, in the common acceptation 
of the term, inaudible whisper, when, “ Lo ! what myriads rise for 
immediately, from thousands and tens of thousands of invisible tongues, 
■starting from the earth beneath, or as if every pebble was gifted with 
powers of speech, the sentence is repeated with a slight hissing* sound, 
not unlike the whirling of small shot passing^ through the air. ^ On 
iremoving from, this spot, however trifiing the oistaiiee, the intensity of 
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' tke/repetitioa is sensibly, <HmMs!ied, and witMn a fevleetoease® ■!» 
be^d. Under the idea that the ground was hollow beneath, the soil hm 
been dug up to a considerable depth j but without diseoyering any elu@ . 
to the solution of the mystery. 



AKTiailE WATCH. 

The abowe engraying represents a fancy silver watch of the time of Uueen 
Elizabeth. It is shaped like a duck ; the feathers chased. The lower 
part opens, and the dial plate, which is also of silver, is encircled with a 
gilt ornamental design of floriated scrolls and angels’ heads. The wheels 
work on small rubies. It has no maker’s name. It is preserved in the 
original ease of thin brass, covered with black leather, and ornamented 
with silver studs, as represented in the wood-cut below. It forms one of 
the curiosities in the Museum of Lord Londesborough. 



HOESES FEEBIE'G ONE ANOTHEE, 

M. de Bossanelle, captain of cavalry in the regiment of Beauvilliers, 
relates in his Military Observations,” printed in Paris, 1760, ^^That, 
in the year 1757, an old horse of his company, that was very fine and fall 
of mettle, had his teeth all on a sudden so worn cIoto, that he could 
not chew his hay and corn ; and that he was fed for two months, and 
would still have been so had he been kept, by horses on each side 
of him, that ate in the same manger. These two horses drew ha? 
‘Toia the rack, which they chewed, and afterwards threw before the old 
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.aom; ^ibat ' tli,ey same with the oats, wMeh they grotiEd Teit 

smaHr and also , put before' Mm. ; This (adds^ he) was obserred' and', 
witnessed “by ' a whole company of cavalry, officers and men.” 

CROSS OV MT7IEEDACH. 

From the rude pillar-stone marked with the symbol of onr faith, en- 
closed within a circle, the . emblem of Eternity, the finely-proportioned 
and elaboratelv-scnlptured crosses of a later period are derived. In the 
iatter, the circle, instead of being simply cut on the face of the stone, is 
represented by a ring, binding, as it were, the shaft, arms, and upper 
portion of the" cross together. There are two beautiful specimens of this 
style of cross at Monasterboiee, near Drogheda, about thirty-five 
miles from Dublin. The smaller, more beautiful, and more perfect oi 
tliese Tve here engrave. The figures 
and ornaments with which its various 
sides are enriched appear to have 
been executed with an unusual 
degree of artistic skill. It is now 
almost as perfect as it was when, 
nearly nine centuries ago, the artist, 
we may suppose, pronounced his 
work fiaislied, and chiefs and ab- 
bots, bards, slianachies, warriors, 
and ecclesiastics, and, perhaps, 
many a rival sculptor, crowded 
round this very spot full of wmiider 
and admiration for what they must 
have considered a truly glorious, 
and, perhaps, unequaUed work. An 
inscription in Irish upon the lowmr 
part of the shaft, desires A prayer 
for MuiiMjdach, by wiiom was made 
this cross,” and there is reason for 
assigning it to an abbot oi that 
name wdio died in the yeo.r 924. Its 
total height is exactly fifeen feet, - 
and it is six in breadth a,t the arms. ^ 

The shaft, wluel; at the base measures in breadtii two loot six inches, 
and in thickness one foot nine inches, diminishes slightly in its ascent, 
and is divided npoii its various sides by twristed bar.ds into eonipartments, 
each of which, contains either sculptured figures, or tracery of very in- 
tricate design, or animals, probably symbolical. 

CRIIVESE THEEAEEUTICS. 

In the treatment of disease, the Chinese, so fond of classification, divide 
the mediemal substances they employ into heating, cooling, reireshing, 
and temperate : their niatsria mecUca is contained in the -^vork called the 
^m^Umeang-^moii in fifty-two large volumes, with an atlas of plates; 
most uf our medicines axe Imown to' them and prescribed ; the laineiul 
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wstersj "witli wMcli their countiy ahoiuids, are also much resorted to ; 
and' their emperor, .Eang-Hi, has' given an accurate aecoimt. of: several . 
thermal springs. F,ire is a great agent, and the wioza recommended in.; 
almost every aliment, while acupimetiu'e is in general nse bothin OHna', 
and Japan ;* bathing and cliampooing are also frequently recommended^^; . 
and biood-lettiag is seldom resorted to. 

' China has also her animal magnetizers, practising the €mg^ 
•mj^sterioiis' manipulation taught by the bonzes, in which the adepts fro-»: 
ducc' violent, convulsions. ... 

The' Chinese divide their prescriptions Into Bt3ven categories : . 

1. The great prescription. 

2, The little prescription. 

S. The slow prescription. 

4. The prompt prescription. 

5. The odd prescription. 

6. The even prescription. 

7. The double prescription. 

Each of these receipts being applied ^ to particular eases, andth,e iii-' 
gredients that compose them being weighed wiih the most scrapnlous 
accuracy. . ^ ^ 

M.edieiiie was taught in the imperial colleges of Pekin ; but in every, 
district, a physician, who had studied six years, is a[>pomted to instruct 
the candidate for the profession, who was aftv'rwards allowed to practise, 
without any further studies or ^ examination ; and it is said, 
general, the physician only receives his foe win u the patient is cured. 
Tills assertion, however, is very doubtful, as the country ahoundS'. in 
quacks, Vt'ho, under such restrictions as to rernunera.tiorL, would scarcely 
eai’U a livelihood. Another singular, but economical practice prevails 
aiiiorigsr tliem — a physician never pays a second to a patient unless 
he is 'sent for. ■' Whatever may be - the merits' of Chinese practitioners 
both in medicine and surgery, or their mode of recidving remimeration, 
it appears that they are ■ as much subject, to , aiiiiriadversion as in other 
countries: — A missionary having observed to a .Cliiiiese, that their 
Diedieal men had constantly recourse to lire in fhe shape of moxa, red- 
hot- iron, and ■burning nee3.1es ; he- replied, *‘,Alas! you Europeans, ai'e 
carved, with steel, while we are martyiized ^vitIl hot iron; and ■: 'I 'feat" 
that in neither country will the fashion subside, since the operators do 
not feel the .anguish they indict, and are eqiia,Il,y paid to torment , us, or: to 
©lire us.!'” 

MAEY QITEEE OF SCOTS TO SIE FEAECIS KINOLLYS, FEOitt BOLTOJTj 

SEPT. .'1st, '1568:-b:ee fiest lettee iis Emmsm .. 

(MS. Cotton. Calig. C. I. fob 161 b. Or«V/.) 

Mender Knoieis, y heuv bar (I have heard) sum neus from Scotland ; 

^ send zou the double ofi- them y vreit (wi’ote) tu the quin (queen) my 
Bister, and pres (pray) zou to* du the lyk. eon forme to that y spat, 
zesteniicht vnto zou, and sut best! ansur y" refer ail to zour diseretiony 
amd -wil lipne beter in zour giid deiin (dealing) for mi, (me) nor y kan 
persuad zou, nemii in this langasg (language) excus my ivil vreim 
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(wnting) for j nenver ysed it afor, and am hestit (hasted), Ze schai m 
my be! (bill) yhiiilk (which) is opne, it is sed Seterday mj nnfriiids wi 
he yth (with) zon, y sey nethin^ hot trests weil, and ze send oni to zoxa 
will' se mey asur sehu (she) waid a bin weilcom to apnr (poor) stranger 
Inia (who) iiocht Men (not being) aquentet Yth her, wii nocht hi ouuer 
bald (hold)^ to Yi'eit hot for the aqnentans betuix ons (ns : i, e. herself 
and Sir Francis Knolles), Y wil send zon letie tckne (token) to 
reniber^ (remember) zou off the gnd hop y henn (liave) in zou guef 
(gif— ii) ze fend (find) a mit (meet) mesager y wald wisn ze bestouded 
(luestowed) it reder (rather) apon her non (than) ami vder ; thus effter my 
commendations y prey God henn zon in his kipin. 

Zour asnred gnd frind. 

Maeie E, 

Excns my iyel Yreitin thes furst tymd* 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE BHAMINS. 

The order of creation, which is described in the Institutes of Menu 
(c. 1, pp. 75-8), is remarkable* ‘‘First emerges the subtle ether, to 
which philosophers ascribe the quality of conveying sound : from ether, 
effecting transmutation in form, springs the pure and potent air, a 
^ vehicle of all scents ; and air is held endued mth the quality of touch ; 
then from air, operating a change, rises light, or fire, making objects 
visible, dispelling gloom, spreading bright rays; and it is declared to 
have the quality of iigure: hut from light, a change being effected, 
comes water, with the quality of taste: and from water is deposited 
earth, with the quality of smell ; such were they created in the begin* 

• ning.’^ This passage bears at least as strong a resemblance to the 
chemical philosophy of our days, as certain parts of the Hindoo fables 
bear to the mysteries of the Christian religion. But it is more difficult 
to account for the philosophy, (if, indeed, it be any thing more than mere 
theory,) than to explain huw the distorted traces of Christianity found 
their way into the fables of Hindostan.” 

FOHEIGyEHS IH LOHDOH IH 1567. 

“ We learn from the Bishop of London’s certificate, that, in December, 
1567, there w^ere then in London and its immediate vicinity, or p>laces 
which arts now included in the word ‘London/ 3838 Dutchmen; 
720 Frenchmen; 137 Italians; 14 Venetians; 56 Spaniards; 25 For* 
tiigiiese; 2 Grecians; 2 Blackamores; 1 Dane; and but 58 Scots! 
making a total of 4851 foreigners,” 

CHANGES OF FOETH37E, 

In 1454, Sir Stephen Forster was Lord Mayor of London* He had 
been long in prison and penury, on account of ms inordinate profuseness. 
It chanced that a most fantastical widow, who knew not how to get rid 
of her immense wealfch, saw him begging at the gate ; she admired his 
fine person, learnt his history, paid his debts, and married him. ; asking 
uf Mm only this one iavour, that he would lavish away her fortune a® 
'lilt m he could. Forster, probably"from,.perverseiiess,' beeame a; wbet 
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' ktisbamd. and a 'prudent manager,' 'and only expended/large.^TOito'- 
adding a olia pel and other advantageo'us appendages to Ludgate, w 
w had sufiered so many hardsMps. 

ROMAR TASES OT BLACK WARE. ' 

The principal subjects represented on vases of ancient Koman pottery 
of black ware are nunting scenes — such as dogs chasing stags, deer* 
hares, — also, dolphins, ivy wreaths, and engrailed lines ; and engine- 
turned patterns. In a few instances men with spears are represented, 
but in a rude and debased style of art. The principal form is the cup of 
a jar shape, sometimes with deep oval dutings, as on one found at Castor ; 
but dishes, cups, plates, and mortars are not found in this ware. 

Some of the vases of this ware have ornaments, and sometimes letters 
painted on them in white slip upon their black ground, as represented in 

our engraving. They are gene- 
rally of a small size, and of the 
nature of bottles or cups, with 
inscriptions, such as AFE, hail I 
VIVAvS, may vou live I IM,PLE, 
mi ; BIBE, "drink , YINTM; 
wine ; VIVA, life ; VIVE BIBE 
M V LTIS ; showing ' ' that ' '^'::they ■ ' 
were used for purposes' purely' 
convivial. Such are, the vaseS' 
found at Etapies, near Boulogne,' 
the ancient Gessoriacum,"'and':ai> 
'Mesnil.' ■ „ 

Some rarer and finer specimens 
from Bredene, in the department of Lis, have a moulding round the foot. 
Great quantities are found in England, Holland, Belgium, and France. 
It is found on the right bank of the Ehine. ^ A variety of this ware has 
been lately found at a spot called CrockhiU, in the New Forest, together 
with the kilns in which it was made, and a heap of potter’s sherds, or 
pieces spoilt in the baking. The paste was made of the blue clay of thet 
neighbourhood, covered with an alkaline glaze of a maroon colour, per- 
haps the result of imperfect baking ; for the pieces when submitted again 
to the action of the fire, decrepitated and split. They were so much 
vitrified as to resemble modern stone ware, yet as all of them ha^'e proofs 
of having been rejected by the potters, it is probable that this was not 
the proper colour of the ware. Almost all were of the pinched up fiuted 
shape, and had no bas-reliefs, having been ornamented witli patterns kid 
on in white colour. The kilns are supposed to be of the third century of 
our era, and the ware was in local use, for iome of it was found at 
Bittern. 

FRENCH BIBLE. 

Tliere was a French Bible, printed at Paris in 1538. by Anthony 
Bonneinere, wherein is related' “ that the ashes of the golden calf wMeb 
Hoses caused to be bunit, and mixed with the water that was drank by 
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Hie Israelites, stuck to the beards of sueb as bas bad fallen down before 
it; by wbieb they appeared with gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to 
^Hstinguisb those wbieb bad worshipped the calf.” This idle story is 
actually interwoyea with the 32nd chapter of Exodus. And Bonne- 
mere says, in his preface, this French Bible was printed in 1495, at the 
request* of his most Christian Majesty Charles YIIL ; and declares 
further that the French translator has added nothing but the genuine 
truths, according to the express terms of the Latin Bible ; nor omitted 
anything but what was improper to be translated !” So that we are to 
look upon this hetion of the gilded beards as matter of fact ; and another 
of the same stamp, inserted in the chapter above mentioned, viz., that, 
Upon Aaron’s refusing to make gods for the Israelites, they spat upon 
isim with so much fury and violence that they quite suffocated him.” 


SAEDOirrX BING WITH CAMEO HEAD OP QUEEN ELIZABETH, IN THE 
POSSESSION OP BEY. LOBD THYNNE. 



This is said to be the identical ring given by Q-ueen Elizabeth to 
Essex, and so fatally retained by 
Lady Nottingham. It has de- 
scended from Lady Frances Be- 
vereux, Essex’s daughter, in un- 
broken succession from mother and m H 

■daughter to the present possessor. 

The ring is gold, tlie sides engraved, 
and the inside of blue enamel ; the 
execution of the head of Elizabeth 
18 of a high order, and whether this be the ring or not, it is valuable a& 
a work of art. 

CXTEIOtrS WAGEES. 

There have been travelling wagers, and none of the least singular of 
such was that of Mr. Whalley, an Irish gentleman (and who we believe 
■edited Ben Johnson’s works), who, for a very considerable wager (twenty 
thousand pounds, it was said,) set out on Monday the 22nd of September, 
1788, to waliv to Constantinople and back again in one year. This wager, 
however whimsical, is not without a precedent. Some years ago a 
baronet of good fortune (Sir Henry Liddel) laid a considerable -wager 
that he would go to Lapland, bring home two females of that country, 
and two rein-deer, in a given time. He performed the journey, and 
4 ,‘ieeted his purpose in every respect. The Lapland women lived with 
him about a year, but desiring to go back to their own country, the 
baronet furnished them with means and money. 

CONPECTIONEEV AET IN 1660. 

The following is extracted from a work on Cookery, by Robert Maj^ 
published in 1660. It is entitled the Accomplisht Cooh^ 

‘‘ Triumphs and Trophies in Cookery, to be used in Festival Timet, 
Twelfth Day, &c. : — Make the likeness of a ship in pasteboard with fiag^ 
«irnd streamers, the guns belonging to it of kickses, bind them about with 
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paek-tlireaci and cover them 'with paste proportionable to the fashion of 
a, cannon with carriages; lay them m, places eonvenient, as yon see them 
in^ sMps'of war, with such holes and feains of powder that they may ■ all' 
take fire. Place your ships firm .in a great charger ; then, make a salt' 
round about it, and stick. therein egg-shells full of sweet water; you may 
by a great pin take out all the meat oiitmf the egg by blowing, and then 
fili it ^ with rose-water. Then in ' another charger have the proportion ' of 
a stag made of coarse paste, with a broad arrow in the side of Mm, and 
Ms body 'filled up with claret wine. ' In another charger at the end of 
the stag have the proportion of a castle with , battlen'.ients, pereullices,, 
gates, and drawbridges, made of - pasteboard, tlm guns of kickses, and 
covered with coarse paste as the former ; place it at a distance from the 
ship to fire at each other. The stag being placed betwixt them, with 
egg-shells full of sw^eet water (as before) placed in salt, xlt each side of 
the charger wherein is the stag, place a pie made of coarse paste, in one 
of wdiich let there be some live frogs, in the other live birds ; make these 
pies of coarse paste, filled with bran, and yeliow^M over safiiun, or yolks- 
of eggs : gild them over in spots, as also the stag, the sMp and castle ; 
bake them, and place them with gilt bay leaves on the turrets and 
tunnels of the castle and pies ; being baked make a hole in the bottom ol' 
your pies, take out the bran, put in your frogs and bii’ds, and close up 
\he holes with the same coarse paste ; then cut the lids neatly up to be- 
taken off by the tunnels. Being all placed in order upon the taMe, before 
you fire the trains of powder, order it so that some of the ladies may be 
persuaded to pluck the arrow out of the stag; then will the ciai’et wims 
follow, as blood running out of a wound. TMs being done with admira- 
tion to the beholders, after some short pause, fii*e the train of the castle, 
that the pieces all of one side may go off ; then fire the trains of one side 
of the ship as in a battle ; next turn the chargers, and by degrees lire 
the trains of each other side, as before. This done, to s'weeten the stink 
of the powder, the ladies take the egg-shells lull of sweet waters, and 
throw them at each other, all dangers being seemed over, and by tMs 
time you may suppose they will desire to see wdiat is in the pies ; when 
lifting first the lid off one pie, out skip some frogs, which makes the 
ladies to skip and shriek ; next after the other pie, whence comes out 
the birds ; who by a natoal instinct fiyiiig at the light, will put out the 
candles ; so that what with the iiying birds and skipping frogs, the one 
above, the other beneath, will cause much delight and pleasure to the 
whole company : at length the candles are lighted and a banquet brought 
in, the music so'onds,. and ■■ every one 'with much delight and content 
rehearses their actions in the former passages. • These were formerly the 
delights of the nobility, before good house-keeping had left England^ 
and the sword really acted' that which was only counterfeited in such 
honest and laudable exercises as these.” 

. SUSPENDEB ANIMATION. 

David Beck, the celebrated portrait painter, and pupil of Tandyke^, 
travelling through O'ermany,- was suddenly taken ill, and to all appear*- 
taw died, and was laid out as a corpse. Mis servants, sitting round the 
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Is^, grieved heartily for tlie loss of so good a master; aad^ as grief . is 
thirsty drank as heartily at the same time. One of them, becoming 
more fuddled than the rest, then addressed his companions thns ; Onr 
master when ali ve was fond of his glass, let us now, out of gratitude, 
then give him one now he is dead.” Assent was given, the head of the 
dead painter was raised up, and some wine poured donm or spilt about, 
the^ fragrance or spirit of which caused Beck to open his eyes ; upon 
which ^ the servant, who, being drunk, half forgetting bis master was 
dead, forced down the remainder of the glass. The painter gradually 
revived, and thus escaped a living interment. 

FWEEAL OE MAE AT. 

The funeral of Marat was celebrated at Paris, July 17th, 1793, with 
the greatest pomp and solemnity. All the sections joined the procession. 
An immense crowd of people attended it. Four women bore the bathing 
machine in wdiich Marat was standing when he was assassinated; his 
shirt, stained with blood, was carried by a fury, in the shape of a 
woman, at the top of a pike. After this followed a wooden bedstead, on 
which the corpse of Marat was carried by citizens. His head was un« 
covered, and the gash he had received could be easily distinguished. 
The procession was ])aTaded through several streets, and was saluted m 
its march by several discharges of artillery. 

EXECUTION OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

In Houssaie’s Memoirs,” Yol. I. p. 435, a little circumstance is 
recorded concerning the decapitation of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, 
which illustrates an observation of Hume. Our historian .lotices that 
her executioner was a Frenehman of Calais, ’who was supp ied to have 
uncommon skill ; it is probable that the following incident might have 
been preserved by tradition in France, from the account of the execu- 
tioner himself. Anne Boleyn being on the scaffold, would not consent to 
have her eyes covered witli a bandage, sajing tbai she, had no fear of 
death. All that the divine who assisted at her execution could obtain 
■from her was, that she would shut her eyes. But as she was opening 
them at every moment, the executioner could not bear their tender and 
mild glances. Feai’ fid of missing his aim, he was obliged to invent an 
expedient to behead tlie queen. He drew olf his shoes, and approached 
her silently ; while lie was at her left hand, another person advanced at 
her right, who made a great noise in walldng, so that this circumstance 
drawing the attention of Anne, she turned her face from the execn- 
tioner, who was enabled by this artifice to strike the fatal blow without 
oeing disarmed by that pride of affecting resignation which shone in the 
.eyes of the lovely* Anne Boleyn. 

- MEXICAN- TENNIS.- 

The Mexicans had one singular law in their play with the ball. , la 
the walls of the court where they played certain stones, like mill-stones 
were fixed, with a hole in the middle, just large enough to let tlie ball 
■ pM® through; and whoever di’ove it through, .which -required grmt 
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skill, and was, of course, rarely effected, won the cloaks of the lookeriH 
on. They, therefore, took to their heels to save their cloaks, and othew 
pursued to catch them, which was a new source of amusement. 

CUBIOUSIiY-SHAFBB VESSEL. 

' There is a singular class of 'Northern relics, of the Christian Period, of 
which analogous tj^pes have been found in Scotland, which well deserve 
our attention. The relics of which we speak consist of a eurio-iis variety of 
vessels, -presumed to have been designed for holding liquors, but in- 
variably made in the form of some animal or monstrous hybrid. 
The annexed figure represents one of these, in the colieetion of 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp, Esq., and foimd by him among a hoard 
of long- forgotten family heirlooms, in a vault of his paternal man- 
sion of Hoddam Castle, Dumfriesshire. Of its previous history nothing 

is known. It is made of bronze. 
The principal figure is a lion,; 
without a tail, measiuing'four 
■ teen inches , in length, ' and- 
nearly fourteiui inches in greatest 
height. , On the. back .is perched 
a nond'escrip't animal, half grey»-' 
hound, half* fish, apparently. . in- 
tended, foi- a, l.iaridle to the 'whole, 
wliilefrom the breast projects a 
stag’s head with large '.''antlers. 
This has a ■per.'tbratio.n i,n„' the 
back of the neck, as if' .for.the'' 
insertion of a stop-cook, ..and .it 
.appears probable wa,s ■ designed, 
for running off .the liquid" con- 
tained within the singular vessel 
to which it is attached. A small square lid on the top of the lion’s head, 
opening with a hinge, supplies the re<juisite aperture for whatever liquor 
it was designed to hold. A similar rcdic, possf.‘ssed by Sir lolm Maxwell, 
Bart., was dug up a few years since on the Pollock estate ; and another, 
in the colieetion of the late E. W. A, Drummond Hay, Esq,, was also in 
die form of a lion, 

A SENSIBLE BOG, 

Professor Owen was walking with a friend, the master of ,the dog, by 
the side of a river, near its mouth, on the coast of Cornw'ali, and picked 
up a small piece of sea-weed. It was covered with minute animals, and 
Mr. Owen observed to his companion, throwing the w'-eed into the w^ater, 
— ‘*If this small piece aftbrded so many treasures, how microseopiealLy 
rich the whole plant would be ! I should! much like to have one I” The 
gentleman walked on ; . but hearing a splashing in the water, turned 
round and saw it violently agitated. “It is Lion I” both exclaim^. 
“ What can' he be about ?■ He, was walking quietly enough by our side 
a minute ago,” At one 'moment they saw 'his taO. above the water, than 
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liis head raised for a breath of air, then the snrroimdiiig’ element shook 
again, and at last he eame ashore, panting from his exertions, and laid a 
whole plant of the identical weed at Mr. Owen’s feet. After this proof 
of intelligence, it will not be wondered at, that when Lion was joyfully 
expecting to accompany his master and his guest on an excursion, and 
was told to go and take care of and comfort Mrs. Owen, who was ill, 
that he should immediately return to the drawing-room, and^ lay him- 
self by her side, w’hieh he never left during the absence of his owner ; 
his countenance alone betraying his disappointment, and that only for a 
,, lew minutes. 

THE CEOWX OF CHARLEMAGXE. 

As the emblem of sovereignty which once adorned the brows of one of 
earth’s mightiest men, and as a iiniciue specimen of the state at which 
the goldsmith’s art had arrived as 
early as the ninth, century, we here 
present our readers with an engrav- 
ing of the crown of Cliaiiemagne. 

This great man was the eldest son 
of Pepin the Short, and grandson of 
Charles Martel, and w’as born at the 
castle of Ing'ellieim, near Metz, in 
the year 742. His father cljiiig in 
768 he succeeded to the crown in 
conjunction with his brother Carlo- 
man, whose death in 771 left him 
sole monarch of the Franks. By 
liis alliances, negoeiations, and prin- 
cipally by his niinieroiis and glorious 
wars, he so enlarged his domiiuons, 
that at length they extended from 
the Ebro to the mouth of the Kibe, from the Atlantic to the mountains 
of Bohemia and the Saal, and from the British Channel to the Volturno. 
In the year 800 he W'as crowned at Rome, as Emperor of the West, Dy 
Pope Leo III., and died of a pleurisy in 814, at Aix-la-Chapelle, ia the 
cathedral of which city he w^as buried with extraordinary raagniiicenee. 
Equally illustrious in the cabinet and in the field, a \\ise legislator, and 
a g]*eat w'arrior, the patron of men of letters, and the restorer of learning, 
Charlemagne has united in his favour the suffrages of statesmen and 
sohiiers, and of ecclesiastics, lauryers, and men of letters, who have all 
vied with one another in bestowing the homage of their praise on the 
celebrated founder of the Western Empire. 

The crown of this illustrious man, of which our engraving is a correct 
I'e presentation, is now preserved at Vienna in the Imperial Treasury. 
It is composed of eight plates of gold, four large and four small, con- 
nected by liinges. The large ones, studded with precious stones, form 
the front, the back, and the intermediate points of the crown ; the snuiU 
ones, placed alternately with these, are ornamented with.^enameis' repre- 
«mtiug Solomon, David, King Hessekiah seated on Ms throne, and Chrkl 
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seated between two 'flaming serapMm, sncli as tbe Greeks nsaaiiy repr®** 
sent them. Tlie costume of the figures nesemhles that of the Emperor® 
of .the Lower Empire, and although the ' inscriptions which aecoinpany 
the figures are in Latin, the' whole bears the impress of Greek workman- 
ship. The ground of the figures is formed by the metal itself, which 
has’ been hollowed out to receive the enamel ; but aE the detaEs of the 
design are traced out with fine. fiUets of gold. The , flesh- tints are in 
rose-coloured enamel;; -the^ colours ■ .employed in the ■ draperies and 
accessories are deep and' light blue, red, and white. The crown has 
unquestionably been retouched at various . periods, but yet there' is 
nothing to invalidate the tradition .which assigns the more aiieieB.t 
portions tO' the time of Charlemagne, The enamels must belong to the 
same early period. ' 

SPENT BY THE COSPOEATION OF COTENTEY AT THE ENTERTAINMENT OP' 
KINO JAMES II. IN HIS PEOOEESS THSOUGH COVENTRY, 1687, 

(Mr. Richard Haywood, Treasurer.) 


■ £ s. 4. 

Gave a gold cup 171 17 ■ " G 

Mr. Septimus Butt, mayor, for sweetmeats * » . . 27 17 ■ 0' 

Meat.... 13 14 0^ 

Wine. 21 12 fl 

Homage fee '41 6 B 

King’s cook 10 0 0*' 

City^ cook 9 ""S 6>' 

Steward Fielding, for making a speech to his Majesty 5 7 6 

For linen spoiled, borrowed of Mrs. S.mith, Spo-n-street . . . 2 12.' fl 

The aldermen that went to Worcester to invite him 318 9* 

Several com.paiiies for waiting on the King 27 9 4 

Alderman Webster, for meat 3 6 O’ 

Alderman. Bradiiey for corn. 3 . 5 6> 

His Majesty’s .clerk of the market . . . ■ !■ ' 1 ■ 6 

The King’s" trumpeters , 2 0^ 0' 

Richard Howcott, for carrjdng the city streamer ' 0 7 G' 

The city baiMfl’s bill „ for fisb, fowl,, and wine , ' 88 1 8 2‘ 


X434 2 9 


■ TEATEELING EXPENSES IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTHET, 

. Of tra V elling expenses in the thirteenth century, a roll is in existence, 

' .and ,is too interesting do' -be. /passed .over. It contains' a steward’s 
aecompts of the daily expenses of a person of rank in the reign of 
Edward I, on a journey from Oxford to Canterbury, and during his- 
sojourn in London, about the year 1289 ; while the record throw's miien 
light upon the mode of our ancestors’ li-^ing, at a period concerning 
which w©' have . very few. :similar .memorials. . One day’s expenses .are'- ais. 
follow; In bread, sixpence. . Two gallons of wine,.. a gift of hospitaMty 
^om the rector of Barton. Item in bread, sixpenoe. Two gallons of 
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wina^ a gift of nospitality from tlie rector of Mistern. Bear^ six* 
pence. Herrings, tkree-pence. Stockfish, four-pence. Porpoise and fish, 
four-pence. Perch and roach, seyen-pence. Large eels, seven- pence. 
Vegetables, tliree-pence farthing. Figs and raisins, two-pence. Fuel, 
live-pence. A bed for two nights, two-pence. Hay for seven horses, 
seven-pence. A bushel of oats, twenty-pence. Apples, a halfpenny. 
Bum, six shillings and eight-pence halfpenny.’^ The most expensive 
day in the roll, is on a Sunday, in expenses of my lord at Westminster, 
when hy held a breakfast there for knights, clerks, and squires. Ih’ead, 
two sliiUings. Beer, twelve-pence. Wine, three shiliings and tight- 
pence. Half a salmon, for the standard, ..with the chine, three shillings 
jmd eight-pence. A fresh conger eel, three shillings. Tliroe fat pilves, 
five fat eels, and twenty-seven fat roaches, twelve shillings and foui- 
penee. Half a hundred lamprorns, twelve-pence. Oysters, three- pence. 
Vegetables, two-pence. The hii’e of a boy to prepare the breakfast, one 
penny. Fare to Westminster, one penny. A basket, one penny farthing. 
On the same day at the inn : bread, live-pence fartliing. Beer from the 
store. Two gallons of beer for the boys, two-pence. Fish from the 
store. Candles, a halfpenny. Fuel, a halfpenny. Hay bought, live- 
pence three farthings. Straw, sixpence. Two bushels of oats, eight- 
pence. Two pair of shoes for iny lord, twelve-pence. Sum, thirty 
shillings and three-pence farthing. 

DUNS IN THE MAHRATTA COUNTEV, 

The Mahratta mode of recovering debts is curious. When the creditor 
cannot get his money, and begins to see the debt as rather desperate, he 
sits dlitmia upon his debtor ; that is, he squats dovm at the door of the 
tent, and becomes, in a certain mysterious degree, the master of it. iS'o 
one goes in or out without his approbation. He neither eats himself, 
nor suffers his debtor to eat ; and this famishing contest is carried on till 
the debt is paid, or till the creditor begins to feel that want of food is a 
greater punishment than the want of money. This curious mode of 
enforcing a demand is in universal practice among the Mahrattas; 
Seindiah himself, the chieftain, not being exempt from it. The man ’who 
sits the dhunui^ goes to the house, or tent, of him wdiom he wishes to 
bring to terms, and remains there till the affair is settled ; during which 
time, the one under rcvstraint is confined to his apartment, and not 
suffered to communicate wdth any persons but those whom the other may 
approve of. The laws by which the dhurna is regulated are as well de- 
ffned and understood as those of any other custom whatever. When it 
is meant to be very strict, the claimant carries a number of his followers, 
who surround the tent, sometimes even me bed of his adversary, and de- 
prive him altogether of food ; in w^hich eaSe, ho’^ ever, etiquette prescribes 
the same abstinence to himself : the strong_,st omach, of eourst', cuirries 
the day. A custom of this kind %vas once so 'prevalent in the [irovince 
and city of Benares, that Brahmins were tramed to remain a long time 
without food. They were then sent to tho door of some rich individual, 
where they made a vow' to remain without eating, tiU they should obtain 
^ certain sum of moriey. To preserve the life of a Brahmin is so absolutely 
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a aiity.tliat tke: money was generaly paid; bnt n«ver till ajood stinggia 
: bad takenplaee, to ascertain tbe, man was stamen or not; for 

money is tbe life and soul of aU. Hindoos. ^ 

■TAtrXHALR, 

' ■ ^ Tlie trees seen above tlie bouses at tbe foot, of tbe Surrey side of 
Westminster Bridge are those of Vanxhall Hardens, tbe site of wMeb wiE 
soon be covered' with buildings. These grounds were once the glory of 
Kn^rtisli ^ pleasure-gardens, frequented by the highest in the land from 
.tbeVy'%s ^ Eegency/’ and were celA* 



•brated in musical history for talent of the highest kind here introduced 
in the old oreliestra, ^diose towering summit may be seen from the 
'rhames, the greatest musical celebrities have sung. Handel, I)r. Arne, 
and Hook superintended its concerts ; and Hogarth decorated its walls 
with paintings. It obtained its name from a very old mansion that onoe 
stood near iH Tliis old manor-house of Fawkes Hall, as it ^ existed in 
the reign of Charles L, is shown in our eiigra.ving ; at that time it was 
described as a “ tair dwelling-house, strongly built, of three stories 
high, and a pier staircase breaking out from it nineteen feet square. This 
staircase occupied one of the towers, in accordance with the ancient 
plan, and the house was a curious specimen of the old timber houses of 
the gentry in the sixteenth century. 

Tt appears to have obtained, its name from Foukes de Breiit, who 
tnarried the heiress of tbe manor, the Countess of Albemarle, sister to 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and it was granted by tbt= mum of 



manor of Fonkeshail, by Edward III. to his favourite Hugh 1® 
l»espenser. In 1615 the records of the Duchy of Cornwall prove the 
preniises known as Yauxhall Gardens to have been the leasehold property 
of Jane Vaux, widow of John Taux, citizen and vintner of London, and 
a . benefactor to the^ parish of Lambeth, It has always remained^ with 
the manor of Kennington, as the property of the crown, and belongs to 
the Prince of Wales as part of his Buehj’' of Cornwall. Tanxhall Gardens 
closed for ever on July 25th, 1859, with an al fresco fete. 


E0YPTIAH TOILET BOXES, 

The ladies of ancient Egypt were very fond of having their apartments 
set off with a profusion of knick-knadis, and among other articles of 



that sort, they usually had several different kinds of toilet-boxes on their 
dressing-tables. The above engra%dng represents a group of them. They 
have been found in considerable numbers among the ruins of the palaces, 
and they form interesting objects among the Egyptian curiosities in 
many o/ our iniiseimis. They were made of wood, or of ivory, often in- 
laid,'^ and always elaborately carved. Sometimes they partook of the 
nature of spoons, the containing part being shallow, at the end of a long 
solid handle ; the handle was carved into the most fanciful forms — a gro- 
tesque human figure, a woman, a fox, or a fish — and the spoon part was 
generally covered with a lid, which turned on a pivot. In one of those 
in tlie engraving, the spoon takes the form of a fish, the cover being 
carved to "resemble its scales, while another, also in the form of a fish, 
has two cavities, the one covered, the other permanently open. Some- 
times the body of a goose formed the box, either trussed for the table, or 
in the posture" of life, and other forms were devised from the fancy of th© 
artist. iSoine of these shallow boxes are supposed to have been used for 
holding small quantities of ointments and cosmetics U|»n the toalet-tablat 
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' One of th© most spacious Mtclieiis in England is.tliat of Raby Cast!©, 
iie inagniiicent seat of the Duke- of Cleveland. . It is a square of thirty 
feet, having three chimneys, one for' the grate, a second 'for stoves, and 
the.. third, (now stopped up,)- for the great cauldron- . The roof is arched, 
with a small cupola in the -centre: it has likewise live windows, from 
-each of which' steps .descend, but only in one instance to the, door ; and a 
gallery runs round the whole interior of the building. The ancient oven 
is said to have allowed a tail person to stand 'upright in it, its diameter 
being fifteen feet. It has since been_^ converted into a , wine cellar, the 
sides being divided into ten parts, and each holding a hogshead of wine 
in bottles. Vast as is this kitchen, it must have been but suitable to the 
hospitality of former ages : for, in one of the apartments of Raby Gastle^ 
seven hundred knights are stated to have been entertained at one time. 

THE HAWTHOEHDEH CATES. 

In almost every country on the earth there are natural or artiiieial 
caves, w^hich have supplied hiding-places, retreats for anchorites, and 
even permanent native dwellings. Such caves abound in Scotland, and 
especially along the coast, but in general their interest arises rather 
from the*" associations of popular traditions, than from any intrinsic pecu- 
liarity of character pertaining to them. Few such retreats are more re- 
markable, either for constructive art, or historic associations, than the 
well-known caves beneath the old tower of Hawthornden, near Edin- 
burgh. They have been hewm, wuth great labour and ingenuity, in the 
rocky cliff which overhangs the river Esk. Eo tradition preserves the 
history or date of their execution, but concealment was evidently the 
chief design of the excavators. The original entrance is most in- 
geniously made in the shaft of a very deep draw-well, sunk in the court- 
yard of the, castle, and from its manifest utility as the ordinary and in- 
(lispensahie appendage of the fortress, it most effectually conceals its 
adaptation as a means of ingress and communication with the rock 
chamburs beneath. These are of various forms and sizes, and one in 
particular is pierced with a series of square recesses, somewhat resembling 
the columbaria of a Roman tomb, but assigned by popular tradition 
as the library of its later owmcr, Drummond, the Scottish poet. What- 
ever was the purpose for wliieh those were thus laboriously cut, the ex- 
ample is not singular* A large cave in Eoxburghshire, hewn- out in the 
lofty clitf ’which overhangs the Teviot, has in ' its, -sides similar recesses, 
and" from their supposed resemblance to the interior of a pigeon-house, 
the cavern has received the name of the Doo-ecrrc. Aiitlientic notices of 
the Ha’vvthornden caves occur so early as the reign of David II., wdien a 
daring band of Scottish adventurers inade good their head-quarters there, 
while Edward held the newly-fortified castle of Edinburgh, and the 
whole surrounding district- In the glen of the little river Ale, which 
falls into the Teviot at Ancrum, extensive groups of eaves occur, all in- 
dicating, more or less, artificial adaptation as human dwellings ; and in 
m'any other ^districts similar evidences may he seen of temporary or per- 
’manent habitation, at some remote period, in these rude recesses. Along 
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Ae coast of Arran there are several caves of various dimensions, , one of' 
wMcli, at Brnmandrnin, or DnimidoGn, is noted in tlie older traditions 
of the island as the lodging of Fin M^Conl, the Fingal of Ossian, during 
‘Ms residence in Arran. Though low in the roof, it is sufficiently capa- 
■Mons for a hundred men to sit or lie in it. In this, as in other 
examples, we find evidences of artificial operations, proving its connexion 
..with. racp lon^ posterior to those with whose works, we ■ have ehiefiy to , 
.4o In "this section of archaeological inquiry. In the, farther end a large 
detached, eoliimn of rock has a two-handed sword engraved on it, sur- 
mounted hy a deer, and on the southern side of the cave a lunar figure is 
cut, similar in character to those frequently found on the sculptured 
pillars and crosses which abound in Scotland. It is now more frequently 
styled the king’s cave, and described as the retreat of Robert the Bruce, 
while he lurked as a fugitive in the Western Isles ; but, like many other 
traditions of the Bruce, this seems to he of very recent origin. Other 
oaves in the same island are also of large dimensions, and variously 
associated unth popular traditions, as, indeed, is generafiy the case where 
subterranean retreats of any considerable extent occur. Some are the 
supposed dwellings of old niythio chiefs, whose names still live in the 
traditional songs of the Gael. Others are the retreats which the fjrimi- 
tive confessors of vScotland excavated or enlarged for their oratories or 
cells. Of the latter class are the caves of St. Molio, on the little island 
of Lamlash, or the Holy Isle, on the east coast ot Arran; of St. Columba 
and St. Cormac, on the Argyleshire coast ; of St. Ninian, in Wigtonshii'e ; 
of St. Serf, at Dysart, on the Fifeshire coast ; and the celebrated ocean 
cave of St. Rule, in Saint Andrew’s Bay.” This last oratory consists ol 
two chambers hewn out of the sandstone cliffs of that exposed coast. The 
Inner apimtment is a plain ceU, entered from the sux3posed oratory of the 
Greek saint. The latter is nearly circular, measuring about ten feet in 
diameter, and has a stone altar hewn in the solid rock on its eastern side, 

MOKiaSH PEAYEES. 

The Monks used to pray heartily, or rather say their prayers no less 
’Qian seven times in the twenty- foiir hours. We will give their names:*--* 

1st. — Nocturiiab at cock- crowing, or two o’clock in tbe morning. 

2iid. — Matins, at six o’clock in the morning. 

Srd. — 'i'ieree, at nine o’clock in the morning. 

4th.— -Sext, at twelve o’clock at noon. 

5th, — Xone at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

6th.- — Vespers at six o’clock in the afternoon. 

7th.-- -Compline, soon after seven. 

Cluarles has a neat epigram on the subject : — 

For all onr prayers th’ Almighty does regard 
The judgment of the balance^ not the yard; 

He loves not words, but matter; ’tis his pleasure 
To buy Ms wares by weighty and not by measure^, 

THE TEAP-3)OOE SPIDEE. 

There are few insects of such extraordinary habits as the Trap^docri ' 
Spider, and the foil owing account, of 'it "by Professor Jones .is so. .interegt™ 
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mg, that we are glad to extract it from Ms exeelieBt work on 
Arohiteetui'e : — 

. In the Ionian islands, and also m the West Indies [as well .as vin,. the 
sontli of France, and in Corsica], there are found certain spiders (Ctenkm): 
commonly known as Trap-door Spiders, wMch make a cylindrical nest in 
the earth, and cover the entrance with a door of their own construction, 
framed of alternate layers of silk and earth, and fastened to the opening 
by a hinge of stout silk. These spiders also line their nests throughout 
with numerous layers of silken web to the thickness of stout cartridge 
paper, and finish it with the greatest care. This beautiM lining is yet 
fxu’ther strengthened in particular parts, where the nest is likely to be 
exposed to danger. But the greatest amount of skill and care is bestowed 
upon the trap-door and its silken hinge. The door is about the eighth 

P of an inch thick, rough on the outside, 

not much unlike an oyster-shell, which 
it also resembles in" being thick and 
strong near the hinge, but thinner to- 
wards the circumference. The breadth 
of this hinge is various, but sometimes 
it is very considerable, as shown in the 
figure accompanjung. It also possesses 
great elastic force, so that, on being 
opened, it closes again of itself. TMs 
is principally accomplished by a fold 
or doubling of the web, at each end 
of the hinge, wMeh permits the door 
to be opened nearly to a right angle 
■with the aperture, but no further, nn- 
Trapdoor Spider. less violence be used. The under- 

side of the door is perfectly smooth and firm, being shaped so as to fit 
accurately, and yet to ofier no resistance when pushed open by the insect. 

As might be expected, there are varieties in the shape and size of these 
nests. Some specimens found in the island of Zante had the silken layers 
of the lid extended into a sort of handle, or lever, Just above the hinge, 
on pressing wMch, in ever so slight a degree, the tra|-door opened. From 
this it would appear, that the entrance to such a iirst could be effected as 
easily by the enemies of the spider as by the spider itself ; this, liowever, 
is not the case ; for repeated observation has shown that the spider keeps 
guard at the entrance, and actually holds the door with her fore-feet and 
palpi, while the hind-feet are extended down the side of the nest, and 
the mandibles are thrust into the opposide side near the door. By this 
means the insects gets such power as to resist with considerable force the 
opening the door. If it be asked how this is known, we are able to refer 
to the experiments of careful observers, who extracted a. number of nests 
from the ground, and opening them at the lower end, looked up, and saw 
the spider so occupied. A section view of the nest will show that the 
curved form of the cover, and the shape of the side w^alls, must favour 
tMs method of keeping the door shut. In some cases, small hollows were, 
formed round the interior edge of the lid, into which the spider Hiriii^: 
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Its 'feet'Wlien keeping ,^ard. , ■ lidS' a cunoiis fact, tkat wheii seTCrai of 
these spiders enclosed in their nests were kept as a matter of curiosity in 
a box of earth, and the doors frequently opened to examine their pro™ 
ceedings, one or two of them, as if wearied at these repeated interruptions, 
efteetiially closed their doors by weaving a piece of silken tapestry, whiefi 
was spread over the interior of the opening, and rounded like, the inside 



Sectioa ©f Kest, Nest of Trap-door Spider. Trap-door Openmg 
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of a thimble. This was so strongly attached to the door and to the sid® 
wais,:that,no opening could' be made without destroying :^e nest* 

' TEICES OF eSEEK, VASES.. 

In the ancient times of Eome the vases of Greek potteipy bore a high 
value, and sold for enormous sums to connoisseurs, which has also been 
the ease in modern times. Cleopatra spent daily, on the fragrant or 
flowery ware of Ehossus, a Syrian town, six minm. Of the actual prices 
paid for painted vases, no positive mention occurs in classical authorities, 
yet it is most probable that vases of the best class, the products of emi- 
;,nent painters, obtained ^ considerable prices.- . Among the Greeks, works 
■of: merit were at all times handsomely remunerated, . and it is probable 
■ .that' vases' of excellence shared ..the general favour shown to the fine.' arts* 
For works of inferior merit only small sums were paid, as will be seen 
by referring ^to the chapter on inscriptions, wliich were incised on their 
feet, and which mentioned their contemporary value. In modern times 
little is know about the prices paid for these works of art till quite a 
recent period, when their fragile remains have realised considerable sums. 
In " this country the collections of Mr. Townley, Sir W. Hamiltoii, Lord 
Elgin, and Mr. Payne Eniglit, all contained painted vases. A sum of 
£^00 was paid in consideration of the- Athenian vases in Lord Elgin’s 
collection, which is by no means large when the extraordinary nature of 
these vases is considered, as they are the finest in the world of the old 
primilive of Athens. £8,400 were paid for the vases of tW 
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Hamilton collection, one of the most remarkable of the time, and eon* 
sisting of many beautiful specimens from southern Italy. The great 
discoveries of the Prince of Canino, in 1827, and the subsequent sale of 
numerous vases, gave them, however, a definite market value, to which 
the sale. of the coileetion of Baron Durand, 'which consisted almost en- 
tirely of vases, affords some clue.' His collection sold in 1836 for 313,160 
francs, or about £12,524, The most valuable specinien in the eollectioii 
was tlie vase representing the 'death of Croesus, which was purchased for 
the Louvre at the. price of '6,600 francs, or £264. The vase with the 
subject of Areesilaus brought 1,050 francs. Anotlior luagniiieent vase, 
now in the Louvre, having the subject of the yoiithfai Heroides strangling 
the serp(3nts, was only' secured for France after reaching tlie price of 6,000 
francs, or £240: another, wfith the subject of Hercules, Dejanira, and 
Hylliis, was' purchased for the'Siim of 3,550 francs, or .£142. A crater^:. 
with , the subject of Aeamas and Bemophoon bringing back iEtlira, was 
obtained by M. Magnoncourt for 4,250 francs, or £170. A Bacchic 
amphora, of the maker Execias, of the archaic style, was bought by the 
British Museum for 3,600 francs, or £142 in round numhers. Enough, 
has, however, been said to show the high price attained by the most 
remarkable of these works of art. The inferior vases of course realised 
much smaller sums, varying from a few francs to a few pounds ; but high 
prices continued to be obtained, and the sale by the Prince of Canino ia 
1837, of some of his finest vases, contributed to enrich the museums of 
Europe, although, as many of the vases were bought in, it does not 
alibi’d a good criterion as to price. An oeMOchoe^ with Apollo and the 
Muses, and a hydria, with the same subject, ivere bought for 2,000 francs^ 
or £80 each. A eylix^ with a love scene, and another with Priata 
redeeming Heetor^s corpse, brought 6,600 francs, or £264. An amphora 
with the subject of Dionysius, and a cup with that of Hercules, sold for 
8,000 francs, or £320 each. Another brought 7,000 francs, or £280. A 
vase with the subject of Tlieseus seizing Helen, another with the arming of 
Paris, and a third with Peleus ami Thetis, sold for 6,000 francs, or £240* 
Hor can the value of the finest specimens of the art be considered to 
have deteriorated since. The fate Mr. Steiiart was offered 7,500 francs 
for a large crater ^ found in southern Italy, ornamented with the subject 
of Cadmus and the dragon ; 3,000 francs, or £120, were paid by the 
British Museum for a fine crater ornamented with the exploits of Acliilles : 
2,500 francs, or £100, for an amphora of Apulian style, “with the subject 
of Pelops and CEnomaus at the altar of the Olympian Zeus. For another 
vase, with the subject of Musasus, 3,000 francs, or £120 were paid, and 
2,500 francs, or .£100, for the Athenian prize vase, the celebrated Tas 
Burgoniammi, exhumed by Mr. Burgon. At Mr. Beckford’s sale, the 
late i)uke of Hamilton gave £200 for a small vase, with the subject of 
the Indian Bacchus. 

The passion for possessing fine vases has outstripped these prices m 
Naples ; 2,400 ducats, or £500, was given for the vase with gilded figures 
discovered at Cunnn. StiU more incredible, half a century back, 8,000 
ducats, £1,500, was paid to Yivenzio for the vase in the ]tluseo Borbonieo 
representing the last night of Troy; 6,000 ducats, or £1,000, for the om 
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a Dionjsiae feast ; and 4,000 ducats, or £800, for tlie vase with the 
grand battle of the Amazons, published bjf Shultz. But such sums will 
not be hereafter realised, not that taste is less, but that fine vases are 
more coinmon. No sepulchre has been spared vrhen detected, and no vas© 
neglected when discovered; and vases have been esiumed'' with more 
activity than the most of precious relics. ' r : 

OLD WALEINO STICKS, 

It would seem that at the present time the fashion of carrying watt* 
ing“Sticks has ^to a considerable extent gone out.” Bo great is the 
bustle in our city thoroughfares, that the use of a staft, except those 
who are lame, is seldom adopted by business people. Professional men 
still affect the custom, how^ever ; ^and your City man, although he may 
repudiate the use of a walking-stick in towm, straps a good sapling to 
his portmanteau whenever he has a chance of getting amongst the woods 
and green fields. About a century and a-half ago everybody carried a 
cane. Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and a host of others, considered 
a good stick as necessary as a coat ; and a collection of these staves 
would, if they could be had at the present day, be valuable, not only as 
relies, but also as an indication of the characters of the owners, perhaps. 

In former times, a golden-mounted stick or staff wms commonly used 
by both the male and female heads of families. Queen Elizabeth carried 
one of these towards the end of her life. They were then more fre- 
quently used, however, as a sign of authority than for any other purpose* 

The'^staff was a weapon long before flint-lieaded arrows and such-like 
instruments v^ere invented. Sheriffs, and others high in authority, have 
wands or staffs borne before them on important occasions ; the bishops^ 
pastoral staff is as old as episcopal authority. 

In former times the iimning footmen, who, in a body of half-a-dozen, 
-on each side of a carriage ran to alarm robbers and to assist the lumbering 
vehicle out of the ruts, \vere well armed with stout staves. At the present 
time they are still carried by the Plush family, although the use of them- 
is not so clear. In tlie royal state processions, the footmen with their 
staves walk as in former days, and we should be sorry w^ere these little 
bits of ceremony dispensed with, inasmuch as they bring to recoBeetion 
a former condition of things, which makes us feel comfortable liy com- 
parison. 

The monstrous sticks shown in the engraving are drawn from speci- 
liums which have been preserved by dealers in London, and put as a 
sort of sign at the doors of umbrella and walking-stick dealers. These 
were, however, a century ago, common enough, and might have been 
seen by the hundred together, borne by tall footmen behind ladies 
dressed in tbe old hooped dresses which we are trying now to imitate. 
At that time there was also a taste for various kinds of monsters, in 
China, wood, and other materials. Monkeys and pug-dogs were made 
pets of, and the sticks of the footmen fashioned into such ugly forms as 
no modem bogey ever dreamed of. ■ . 

.'These clubs, "sticks, maces, or whatever they may be called^ were 
about SIX feet high, and wej^e in parts painted and gilt. The eemre oat. 
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and the natural bump^ have been taken advanta^ i». 
)dcl a sort of Moorish head, with ornamental covemg 


bwer down, the knobs are fashioned into terrible heads, la wMeli m 
mounted ffiass eves of various and impossible colours. 

No doubt before lon^ these’ stafts, which mmht be necessary 

tom the “Mohawks^’ of the tune, wil Imvt 
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disappeared, and people will look witk ouriosity at Hogartli’s representa- 
tion of them. Perhaps good specimens of such objects, winch have 
I'Essed out of use, would he worthy of a place in. our national' museuin. 
One of the old-fashioned tinder-boxes would be a curiosity there now. 
Although but a few years have passed since the introduction of iupifei 
matches, it is no easy matter to get one of those old-fashioned machines. 

, THE ■SAKCH.I' TOPE. 

Under ^ included the most important class of 

Buddhist architecture in India. They consist of detached pillars, towers, 
and tumuli, aH" df a sacred or monumental character. The word is a 
corruption of the Sanscrit sihupaj meaning a mound, heap, or cairn. 

By far the fciest as well as the most perfect tope in India is that ot 



SancM, the principal one of those opened near Bilsah, in Central India. 
It is uncertain whether it ever contained relics or not, as it had been 
dug into in 1819 by Sir Herbert Maddock, since which time it has 
remained a ruin, and may have been plundered by the natives. At any 
rate it must have been a spot of peculiar sanctity, judging both from its 
own magnificence, and from the number of subordinate topes grouped 
around it. In fact there are a greater number of these monuments on 
this spot, witliin a space not exceeding 11 miles, than there are, so far 
at least as we now know, in the whole of India from the Sutlej to Cape 
Comorin. 

The general appearance of the Sanchi Tope wiH be understood from 
the . annexed view of it. The .principla building consists of a . dome 
somewhat less than a hemisphere, 106 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in 
height, with a platform on the top 34 feet across, which origmaUy 
formed the basis of the tee or capital, which was the invariable^ of 

these monuments. 

' The dome rests on a sloping base, 14 feet in height by 126 In diaiEelaff 
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kaving an offset on its summit about 6 feet wide. This, if we m%f 

e e from the representations of topes on the seulptees, must have 
surrounded by a balustrade, and was ascended by a broad double 
ramp on one side. " It was probably used for processions eneireling file 
monument, which seem to have been among the most common Buddhist 
ceremonials. The centre of this great mound is quite solid, being com- 
posed of bricks laid in mud; but the 'exterior is faced .with . dressed ... 
stones. Over these was .laid a coating of ' cement nearly 4 inches in 
tliickness, which was, no doubt, originally adorned either with painting 
or ornaments in relief. 

The fence by ivhicb this tope is surrounded is extremely curious. It 
consists of stone posts 8 ft. 8 in. high, and little more than 2 ft. apart. 
These are siirinoiinted by a plain architrave, 2 ft. 4 in. deep, slightly 
rounded at the top. So far this enelosiu’e resembles the outer cireie at 
Stonehenge ; hut between every two uprights three horizontal cross- 
pieces of stone are inserted of an elliptical form, of the same depth as the 
top piece, bat only 9 in. thick in the thickest part. This is the 
huiii example yet discovered of an architectiu’al ornament -which is found 
carved in every cave, and, indeed, in almost every ancient Buddhist 
building knowm in India. The upright posts or pillars of this enclosure 
bear inscriptions indicating that they were all given by different indi- 
viduals. But pither these nor any other inscriptions foand in the 
whole tope, nor in the smaller topes suiTounding it (though^^re are as 
many as 2o0 inscriptions in all), contain any known name,.y '^ny 
to their age. 

Still more curious, however, than even the stone railing foV: 

gateways. One of these is shown in our view. It consists squai ^ 
pillars, covered with sculptui’es, with bold elephant capitalsHsing- to 
height of 18 ft. 4 in.; above this are three lintels, sli^iy curvea^ 
upwards in the centre, and ending in Ionic scrolls; they ar supported % i 
by continuations of the columns, and three uprights "inse ' ^ in the t- 
spaces between the lintels. They are covered with elaborate Bptures, 
and sunnoimted by emblems. " The total height is 33 ft. t 'n. One 
gateway has fallen, and if* removed to this country wmuld raise lie cha- 
racter of Indian sculpture, as nothing comparable to it has been 
transported from that part of the world to Europe. 

BTJEIAL PLACES OF UISTINGtnSHEI) MElf. 

Chaucer was buried in tbe cloisters of Westminster Abbey, withotit the 
building, but removed to the south aisle in 1555 ; Spenser lies near Mm, ^ 
Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryden, Ihnve, Addison, Prior,, 
Congreve, Gay," Johnson, 'Sheridan, and Campbell, all lie witMn West Y 
minster Abbey. Shakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in the 
chancel of the church at Stratford, where there is a monument to^Ms 
memory. Chapman and Shirley are buried at St. Giles' -in- the-Fields ; 
Marlow, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, Deptford ; Fletcher and Mas- 
singer, in the churchyard of St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; Dr. Donne, in 
Old St. Pa-ol’s ; Edward Waller, in Beaeonsfield churchyard; Milton, In 
the churchyard of St. GEes\ Cripplegate ; Butler, in the ehurehyard el 



St. Failles, Coyent Garden ; Otway, no one knows "wliere ; Gartli, in tke 
ehurciiypd at liarrow' ; Pope, in the church at Twickenham ; Swift, in 
St. Patrick’s, Bubiin , Savage, in the ehm’chyard of St. Peter’s, Bnhlin ; 
Parnell, at Chester, 'where he died on his way to Dublin ; Dr. Young, at 
Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which place he was the rector; Thomson, in 
the ohnrGhyard at Eiehmc.nd, in Surrey ; Collins, in St. Andrew’s Church, 
at Chichester ; Gray, in the churchyard at Stoke-Pogis, where he con- 
ceived his ‘‘ Elegy j” Goldsmith, in the churchyard of the Temple Church ; 
i^alconer, at sea, with “ all ocean for his grave Churchill, in the ciiurch- 
yard of St. Martin’s, Dover; Cowper, in the church at Derehani; Chat- 
terton, in a churchyard belongingtothe parish of St. Andrew’s, Hoi born; 
Burns, in St. Michael’s churchyard, Dumfries; Byron, in the church of 
Hucknall, near Newstead ; Crabbe, at Trowbridge; Coleridge, in the 
ehui’cli at Higligate ; Sir Walter Scott, in Dry burgh Abbey ; Southey, in 
Crosthwaite Church, near Keswick. 

A BEQAL HUNTING PAETX. 

The following is an account of the destruction of game in Eohemia, by 
a hunting party of ■which the Emperor PYancis made one, in 1755, 
There were twenty-three p(-rsons in the party, three of whom were ladies; 
the Princess Charlotte of Lorraine was one of them. The chase lasted 
eighteen days, and during that time they killed 47,950 head of game, 
and wild deer ; of which 19 were stags, 77 roebucks, 10 foxes, 18,243 
hares, 19,545 partridges, 0,499 pheasants, 114 larks, 353 quails, 454 
other birds. The Emperor fired 9,798 shots, and the Princess Charlotte 
9,010 ; in all, there were 116,209 shots fired. 

ANTIPATHIES. 

Certain antipathies appear to depend upon a peculiarity of the senses.. 
The horror inspired by the odour of certain fiowers may be referred t& 
this cause. Amatus Lusitaniis relates the ease of a monk who fainted 
when he beheld a rose, and never quitted his cell when that tlower 
Hboming. Sealiger mentions one of his relations who experienced a 
similar horror when seeing a lily. In these instances it is not the agree- 
ableness or the ofiensive nature of the aroma that inspires the rexniguaiiee ; 
and Montaigne remarked on this subject, that there were men w*ha 
dreaded an apple more than a muskct-hall. Zimmerman tells us of a 
lady Tvho could not endure the feeling of silk and satin, and shuddered 
when touching the velvety skin of a peach, Boyle records tlie case of a 
man who felt a natm-al abhorrence to honey. Without his knowdedge, 
some honey was introduced in a plaster applied to his foot, and the acci- 
dents that resulted compelled his attendants to withdinw it. A young 
man was known to faint wh.enever he heard the servant sweeping. 
Hippocrates mentions one Hicanor who swooned whenever he heard a 
fiute: our Shakspeare has alluded to the effects of the bagpipe. Juli{\ 
daughter of Frederick, king of Naples, could not taste meat without 
serious accidents. Boyle fainted when he heard the splashing of w^'ater ; 
Sealiger turned pale at the sight of water-cresses ; Erasmus experienced 
’ febrile symptoms when smelling fish ; the Duke d’EpernoB swooned m 
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behaidiiig a leyeret, although a hare did not produce the same 
Tycho Brahe, fainted at the sight of a fox, Henry the Third of France at 
that of a cat, and Marshal d’ Albert at a pig., 'The ' horror . that whole 
families entertain of cheese is generally known. ■ Many individuals can? 
not '“digest, or even retain certain substances, such as rice,, wine^ varioui 
fruits, and vegetables. 

A YOUNrU BUT CEXTEL MUBBEEBSS. ■ 

On the 3d' of July, 1772, was executed, at Lisbon, pursuant to her 
sentence, Louisa de Jesus, far the murder of the thirty- three infants, 
that were at difierent times committed to her care by the Bireetors of 
the Foundling Hospital at Coimbra ; for which (as appears by the sen- 
tence published) she had no other inducement but six hundred reals in 
money, a eoverda of baize, and a cradle, that she received with each of 
theml She was but twenty-two years of age when executed. Groing to 
execution, she wus pinclied with hot irons, and at the gallows her hands 
were struck off ; she was then strangled, and her body burnt. 

BECTIYE ABBEY. 

Bective Abbey, the ruins of which form the subject of the annexed 

engraving differs in its general ar* 
rangement from every other monas- 
tic structure in the kingdom. It 
was, in fact, a monastic castle, and, ;" 
previous to the use of artillery, 
must have been regarded as a place 
of great strength. It is for this 
reason that we select it as one of 
our ‘‘Wonderful Things. 

The ruins are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Trim, and about 
thii’ty miles from Bublio. 

The ruins oonibino a union of ecclesiastical with military and domestic 
architecture in a remarkable degree. Their chief feature is a strong 
hattlemented tower, the lower compartment of which is vaulted, placed 
at the south-west corner of the quadrangular space occupied the various 
buildings, and in the centre of which the cloisters remain in exeelleiit 
preservation. ■ ^ ■ The ,cloister arches are late in the,, first pointed' style, and 
are cinque-foiled. -The featherings 'are mostly plain, but sever al are or* 
namented with fiowers or leaves, and upon one a hawk-like bird is sculp- 
tured. A 'fillet' is ,worked upon 'each , of the clustered,' shafts, Ty which 
the openings are divided, and also upon their capitals. The bases, wMeh 
are cii’cular, rest upon square plinths, the angles of which are ornamented 
with a leaf, as it were, growing out of the base of the moulding. 

Of the church there are scarcely any remains. As the northern wall 
of the cloister is pierced with several windows, which have now the ap- 
pearance of splaying externally, it is extremely probable that it ako 
''Orved as the south wall of the church, no other portion of which can at 
freaent be identified. Those buildings which were for the most part 
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ideToted to domestic purposes are for tlie most part situated upon the east 
«ide of the quadrangle, Their axcMtectural details are of a character 
‘later than those of the tower and of the other portions, but additions and 
‘'aiterations have: evidently been made. - 

■ EOVEL MODE OP CELEBBATIOK. 

Upon the occasion of the christening of the 21st child of Mr. Wright, 
of Widaker, near Whitehaven, by the same woman, in the year 1767, 
the company came from 21 parishes, and the entertainment consisted of 
21 pieces of beef, 21 legs of mutton and lamb, 21 gallons of brandy, 
three times 21 gallons of strong ale, three times 21 fowls, roasted and 
'boiled, 21 pies, &c. ■ 

AI^TiaiTE HEAD OEEAMENT. 

The annexed engraving represents an exceedingly beautiful bronzie 
relic, apparently of the class of head 
rings, in the collection of the Society 
•of Antiquaries of Scotland, which 
was discovered in the year 1747, 
about seven feet below the surface, 
when digging for a weU, at the east 
•end of the village of Stitchel, in the 
county of Eoxbui’gh. It bears a re- 
■semblanoe in some respects to relics 
of the same class in the Christians- 
borg Palace, yet nothing exactly 
sinu].ar to it has yet been found 
•among Scandinavian relics; while 
some of its ornamental details closely 
■correspond to those which charac- 
terize the British horse furniture 
and other native relies of this period. 

€ne of its most remarkable pecu- 
liarities is, that it opens and shuts by means of a hinge, being clasped 
when closed by a pin which passes through a double catch at a line in- 
tersecting the ornament ; and so perfect is it that it can still be opened 
and secured with ease. It is probable that this also should rank among 
the ornaments of the head, though it differs in some important respects 
from any otlier object of the same class. ^ The oval which it forms is not 
only too small to encircle the head, but it will be observed from the en- 
'graving that its greatest length is from side to side, the internal measure- 
ments being live and nine-tenth inches by five and one-tenth inches. 

EELICa. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century there was a crucifix 
belonging to the Augustine friars at Burgos in Spain, which produced 
•a revenue of nearly seven thousand crowns per annum. It was 
found upon the sea, not far from the coast, with a scroll of parchment 
■’Appended to it, descriptive of the various virtues it possessed. TIm 
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image was provided with a false beard and a cbesniit periwig, wliieli its 
holy guardians declared were^ natui*al, and they also assured all pious 
visitors that on every Friday it sweated blood and water -into a silver 
, basin* In the garden of this convent grew a species of wheat, the grain 
of which was. ' peculiarly large, and which its possessors averred was 
brought by Adam out of Paradise. Of this wheat they made small cakes 
called paneillos, kneaded with the aforesaid blood and water, and sold 
them to the credulous multitude for a q^uaidillo a piece. These cakes 
were an infallible remedy for all disorders, and over those who carried 
them the devil had no power. They sold also blue ribands^ of the exact 
length of the crucifix, for about a sliilliiig each, with this insci’iption in 
silver letters, “ La madi del santo erucifisco de Bui'gos.” These ribands 
were a sovereign cure for the headache. 

LONO MEO AltB SEE BAITaHTEES. 

As there is something remarkable or out of the way in this family of 
heavy stone, we present it to the reader. This venerable Dniidieal 
monument, which is by the country-people called Long ^leg and her 
Daughters, stands near Little Sa.lkeid, in the county of Gunibeiiand. It 
consists of 67 massy stones, of different sorts and sizes, ranged in a circle 
of nearh’ 120 paces diameter; some of these stones are granite, some blue 
and grey lime-stone, and others fiint; many of them are ten feet high, 
and fifteen or sixteen feet in circumference : these are cafied Long Meg'S 
Daughters. On the southern side of this circle, about seventeen op 
eighteen paces ont of the line, stands the stone called Long M eg, which 
is of that kind of red stone found about Penrith. It is so placed, that 
each of its angles faces one of the cardinal points of the compass ; it 
measures upwards of eighteen feet in height, and fifteen feet in girth ; 
its figure is nearly that of a square prism ; it weighs about sixteen tons 
and a half. In the part of the circle the most contiguous, fom* large 
stones are placed in a square form, as it the}- had been intended to sup- 
port an altar ; and towards the east, west, and north, two large stones 
stand a greater distance from each other than any of the rest, seemingly 
to form the entrances into a circle. It is remarkable that no stone- 
quarry is to be found hereabouts. The appearance of this circle is much 
hurt by a stone wall built across it, that cuts off a e.oTisidera,ble segment, 
W’hieh stands in the road. The same ridiculous story is told of these 
stones, as of those at Stone-hange, i, e., that it is impossible to count 
them, and that many persons who have made the trial, eoiiicl never find 
them amount twice to the same number. It is added, that tills was a 
holy place, and that Long Meg and her Daughters were a eoinjiany of 
witches transformed into stones, on the prayers of some saint, for yen* 
taring to prophane it ; but when, and by ■whom, the story does not say. 
Thus has tradition obscm*ely, and clogged with table, liandtd down the 
destination of this spot, accompanied with some of that -veneration in 
which it was once undoubtedly held, though not sufiicientiv to protect 
its remains from the depredations of avarice ; the inciosiire anJ cultivation 
of the ground bidding fair to destroy them. These stones are 'mentioned 
by Camden, who was either misinJormed as or mis-reekoned their 
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number ; unless, wMeb seems improbable, some bave been taken awav. 

At Little Salkeld, (says he,) there is a circle of stones seYenty-seven in 
nnoiber, each ten feet high ; and before these, at the entrance, "is a single 
one by itseK, fifteen feet high. This the common people call Long Meg, 
and the rest her Daughters ; and within the circle, are two heaps of 
stones, under which they say there are dead bodies buried ; and, indeed, 
it is probable enough that this has been a monument erected in memory 
of some yictory.” The history of the British Druidieal Autupiities 
haviiig been thoroughly investigated, since Camden’s time, these aircies 
are now iiniversaliy agreed to have been temples and places of judgment, 
and not sepulcln’al monuments. Indeed his editor has, in some measure, 
reotitied Ms mistake, by the following addition: “ But, as to the heaps 
in the middle, they are no part of the monument, but have been gathered 
off the ploughed lands adjoining; and (as in many other parts of the 
county) thrown up here in a waste corner of the held ; and as to the 
occasion of it, hotS this, and the Rolriek stones in Oxfordshire, are sup- 
posed by many, to have been monuments erected at the solemn investi- 
ture of some Danish Kings, and of the same kind as the Kingstolen in 
Denmark, and Moresteen in Sweden ; concerning which, several large 
discourses have been written.’'’ 

CUEIOUS PABTICIILABS EELATIVE TO UEESS AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTUBT. 

Cloth of gold, satin, and velvet, enriched by the florid decorations of 
the needle, were insufficient to satisfy the pride of nobles'; robes formed 
of these costly materials were frequently ornamented wdth embroidery 
of goldsmiths^ work, tMckly set with precious stones; and the most 
absurd and fantastic habits were continually adopted, in the restless 
desire to appear in new inventions. John of Ghent is represented in a 
habit divided straight dowm the middle, one side wdiite, the other half 
dark blue ; and Ms son, Henry IT., on his* return from exile, rode in 
procession through London in a jacket of cioth-of-gold, ‘‘‘ after the 
German fashion.” The dukes and earls who attended his coronation 
wore tlmee bars of ermine on the left arm, a q^uarter of a yard long, ‘‘ or 
thereabouts the barons had but two : and over the monarch’s head 
was borne a canopy of blue silk, supported by silver staves, with four 
gold bells, “that rang at the corners.” “Early in the reign of 
Richard II. began,” says Stowe, “the detestable use of piked shoes, 
tied to the knees with ch^ains of silver gilt ; also women used high attire 
•on their heads with piked horns and long training gowns. The eommon&i 
also were besotted in exeesse of apparel ; in Avide surcoates reaching to 
their loines 5 some in a garment reaching to their heels, close before and 
sprowting out at the sides, so that on the hacke they make men seenie 
women, and this they call by a ridiculous name— Their hoodes 
are little, and tied under the" chin,” 

ECCENTRIC FUNERAL. 

Mr. John Oliver, an eccentric miller of Highdown' 
diedy aged eighty-three, the 27th of . May, 1793. His remains were 
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intened near Ms mill, in a tomb be bad caused to be erected tber© im 
that purpose, near thirty years ago ; the ground baTing been preYiously 
consecrated. His coffin, which be had for many years kept under his 
bed, was painted wMte ; and the body was borne by eight men clothed 
in the same colour. A girl about twelve years old read the burial 
service, and afterwards, on the tomb, delivered a sermon on the occasion, 
from Micah 7, 8, 9, before at least two thousand auditors, whom curioaity 
had led to see this extraordinary funeral. 

EGYPTIAK STAKBAKDS. 

The engraviug which we here lay before our Mends, represents a group 



of Egyptian standards, as they were used in the army in the time of 
Pharaoh. 

Each regiment and company had its own peculiar banner or standard, 
which were therefore very numerous, and various in their devices* A 
beast, bird., or reptile, a sacred boat, a royal name in a cartouche, or a 
symbolic combination of emblems, were the most common forms. As 
they appear to have been objects of superstitious veneration that were 
selected for this pmpose, they must have contributed greatly to the en* 
thusiasm so highly valued in battle ; and instances are common in all 
history of desponding courage revived, and prodigies of valour performed, 
on behalf of those objects wMch were so identMed with national and 
personal honour. 

Allusions to standards, banners, and ensigns are frequent in the Holy 
Scriptures, The four divisions inwMch me tribes of Israel marched 
through the wEdemess had each its governing standard, and tradition 
has assigned to these ensigns the respective forms of the symbolic cherm- 
bim seen in the vision of Ezekiel and John — ^that of ludaa being a lion^ 
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that of Eenben a man, that of Ephraim an ox, and that of Dan an eagle. 
The post of standard-bearer was at all times of the greatest importance, 
and none but officers of approYed Y^lonr were ever chosen for such a ser- 
vice ; hence Jehovah, describing the min and discomfiture which he was 
about to bring on the haughty King of Assyria, says, ‘‘And they sliali 
be m when a standard-bearer fainteth.^^' . 



THE SHBEW ASH. 


At that end of Eichmond Park where a gate leads to Mortlake, and 
near a cottage in %Yhich resides one of the most estimable gentlemen of 
the age — Professor Owen — there still lives and flourishes a tree that has 
been famous for many ages : it is the Shrew Asb, and the above is a cor- 
rect engraving of it. It stands on rising ground, only a few yards 
beyond the pond which almost skirts the Professor’s lawn. “White, in 
his Natural History of Selborne, describes a shrew -ash as an ash whose 
twigs or branches, when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, vdll im- 
mediately relieve the pains which a beast suffers from the running of a 
shrew-mouse over the part affected ; for it is supposed that a shrew- 
mouse is of so baleful and deleterious a nature, that wherever it creept 
met a beast, be it horse, cow, or sheep, the suffering animal is afflicted 
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cruel anguish, and threatened with the loss of the use of the limb. 
Against this evil, to which they were continually liable, our provident 
forefathers always kept a shrew-ash at hand, wfxieh, when once medi- 
cated, would mamtain its virtue.for ever. A shrew -ash was made potent 
thus : — Into the body of a tree a deep hole was bored with an auger, and 
a poor devoted shrew-mouse was thrust in alive, and plugged in, no 
doubt ^\dth several quaint incantations, long since forgotten. The shrew- 
ash in Richmond Park is, thei-efore, amongst the few legacies of the kind 
bequeathed to their country by the wisdom of oiu* ancestors. 

Our readers will perceive that across the hollow of the tree near the 
top there is a little bar of wood. The legend runs that were this bar 
removed every night, it would he replaced in the same spot every morn- 
ing. The superstition is, that if a child afflicted with what the people 
in the neighbourhood call ‘‘ decline,*’ or whooping-cough, or any in- 
fantine disease, is passed nine times up the hoUow of that tree, and" over 
the bar, while the sun is rising, it will recover. , If the charm fails to 
produce the desired effect, the old women believe that the sun was too 
far up, or not up enough. If the child recovers, of course, the fame of 
the tree is whispered about. There is a sort of shrew-mother to every 
shrew- ash, who acts as guide and teacher to any young mother who has 
an afflicted child and believes in the cham. The ash in Richmond Park 
is still used, and stiU hrmly believed in. 

A DEUM MADE OF HUMAIT SKIJSf. 

John Zisca, general of the insurgents who took up arms in the yea^ 
1419 against the Emperor Sigismimd, to revenge the deaths of John 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague, who had been cruelly burnt to death for 
their religious tenets, defeated the Emperor in several pitched battles. 
He gave orders that, after his death, they should 7nake a drum of Im 
skin ; which was most religiously obeyed, and those very remains of the 
enthusiastic Zisca proved, for many years, fatal to the Emperor, who, 
with difficulty, in the space of sixteen years, recovered Bohemia, though 
assisted by the forces of Germany, and" the terror of Crusades. The in- 
surgents were 40,000 in number, and well disciplined. 

EAHTHQUAKE IK JAMAICA. 

The Earthquake of Jamaica, in 1692, is one of the most dreadful that 
history has to record. It was attended with a hollow rumbling noise 
like that of thunder, and in less than a minute ail the iioiises on one 
side of the principal street in the towm of Port Royal sank into a fearful 
gulf forty fathoms deep, and water came roaring up where the bouses 
had been. On the other side of the street the ground rose up and down 
like the waves of the sea, raising the houses and throwing them into 
heaps as it subsided. In another part of the town the street craekcff 
along all its length, and the houses a[rpoared suddenly twice as far apart 

they were before. In many places the earth opened and closed again, 
so that several hundred of these upeniiigs were to he seen at the same 
time and as the wretched inhabitants ran out of their tottering dwell- : 
biigg, the earth opened, under tlwir feet, and in some eases swallowed 
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Cliam up entirely ; while in others, the earth suddenly closing-, caught 
them by the middle, and thus crushed them to death. In some cases 
^ese fearful openings spouted up cataracts of ^ water, .which were attended- 
by a most noisooie stench. It is not possible for any place to exhibit a 
scene of greater desolation than the whole island presented at this 
period. The thundering bellowing of the distant mountains, the dusky 
gloom of the sky, and the crash of the failing buildings gave unspeakable 
horror to the scene. Such of the inhabitants as were saved sought 
shelter on board the ships in the harbour, and remained there for more 
than two mouths, the shocks continuing with more or less violence every 
day. When, a.t length, the inhabitants were enabled to return, they 
foiind the whole face of the country changed. Very few of the houses 
which had not been swallowed up were left standing, and what had been 
cultivated plantations were converted into large pools of water. The 
greater part of the rivers had been choked up by the falling in of de- 
tached masses of the mountains, and spreading over the valleys, they had 
changed what was once fertile soil into morasses, which could omy be 
drained by cutting new channels for the rivers ; while the mountains 
themselves had changed their shapes so completely, that it was conjec- 
tured that they had formed the chief seat of the earthquake. 

cxmious EXXliACTS FB.OM THE HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF LADY MAEY, 
DAUGHTER OF THE KING, IN VARIOUS YEARS, FROM THE 28tH TO 
THE 36th of henry VIII. ROYAL MSS, BRIT. 5IUS. 

<*' Item, geven to George Mountejoye drawing my Layde’s Grace to his 
Valentine, xk. 

*^Item, geven amongs the yeomen of the King’s guard bringing a 
Leke to my Lady’s Grace on Sajrut David’s Day, xv®. 

Item, geven to Hey wood play eng an enterlude with Ms children 
before my Lady’s Grace, xK . 

*^ltem, payed for a yerde and ahaife of damaske for Jane the foie, vij“. 
Item, for shaving of Jane fboles hedde, iiij**. . 

Payed for a trountlet lost in. a wager to my Lady Margaret, iiij^. 
Item, payed for a brekefast lost at boiling by my Lady Mary’s 
Grace, x®.” 

GIVING DOLES. 

A bishop of Durham, in the reign of Edward III, had every week 
eight quarters of wheat made into bread for the poor, besides his alms- 
dishes, fragments from his table, and money given away by him in 
journeys. Tlie bishop of Ely, in 1532, fed daily at his gates two 
Tjuiidred poor persons, and the Lord Cromwell fed the same number. 
Edward, earl of Derby, fed upwards of sixty aged poo^j besides aU 
■comers, thrice a week, and furnished, on Good Friday, two^ thousand 
seven luiiulred people with meat, drink, and money. Hubert Wiiiclieisey, 
archbishop of Canterbury, gave, besides the daily fragments of bis house, 
on Fridays and Sundays, to every beggar that came to his door, a loaf of 
bread (d‘ a farthing value ; in time of dearth he thus gave away iivo 
thousand loaves, and tMs charity is said to have cost Ms lordship tiy# 
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'Iwiidre'd potmds a.,:year.-- OYet and :aboYe tliis be^gave on every: ■featlYtkl; 
day one Hundred and fifty pence to as many poor persons j and lie used to 
send daily meat, drink, • and bread unto sneb as by age and sickness- 
were not able to fetch alms from bis gate ; be also sent money, meat, 
apparel, &c., to such as be thought wanted the same, and were ashamed 
to beg; and, above all, this princely prelate was wont to take compassion 
upon such as were by misfortune decayed, and bad fallen from wealth to- 
jioor estate. Such acts deserve to be written in letters of gold. 

FEMALE ORNAlMEJrT OF THE IROX PEEIOI). 

One of the most beautiful neck ornaments of the Teutonic or Iron 
Period ever found in Scotland is a beaded tore, discovered by a labourer 
while cutting turf in Lochar Moss, Bumf riessMre, about two miles to the 
north of Cumlongan Castle ; and e:sbibited by Mr. Thomas Gray, of 
Liverpool, at the York meeting of the Archaeological Institute. We 

O here annex an engraving of it. 

The beads, which measure rather 
more than an inch in diameter, 
are boldly ribbed and groovec' 
longitudinally. Between erexy 
two ribbed beads there is a small 
fiat one formed like the wheel of 
a pulley, or the vertebral bone of 
a fish. * The portion which must 
have passed round the nape of the 
neck is fiat and smooth on the 
inner edge, but chased on the 
upper side in an elegant incised 
pattern corresponding to the or- 
namentation already described as 
characteristic of this period, and 
bearing some resemblance to that 
on the beautiful bronze" diadem found at,, Stitehel in Iloxbur^hsMre, 
figured on a subsequent page. The beads are diseonneeted, having ap* 
parently been strung.. upon a metal wire,', as was the case in anothei 
example found in the neighbourhood of Worcester. A waved ornament, 
ebased along the- outer edge of - the solid piece, seems to have been de- 
signed in imitation of ,a'cord j 'the. last tradition, as it %vere, of the string 
with w^hich the older necklace of shale or Jet was secured. Altogether 
this example of the class of neck ornaments, to which Mr. Birch has 
assigned the appropriate name of beaded tores, furnishes an exceedingly 
interesting illnstration of the development of imitative design, in contra- 
distinction to the more simple and archaic funicular tore, which, though 
continued in use down to a later period, pertains to the epoch of primi- 
:,tivoart*': 

xahteek. 

in 1602, it is related that Sir John Harrington, of Bath, 

James ¥I ling of Scotland, at Christmas, for a new yearis gift, a'darl 
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ian'tera*"' !llbe top' ^'W a 'crown ■ of pure gold, semng also to 'ooirer'a ' 
perfume pan ; within it was a shield of silver, embossed, to reflect the 
fight ; on one side of which were the snn, moon, and planets, and on the 
other side, the story^ of the birth and passion of Christ, as it was en- 
graved' by Bavid' II Mug of ' Seotlaiid, who was a prisoner at Nottingham* 
On this present, the following ppss^e was inscribed in Lathi-— Lord,, 
remember me when thoii' comest into thy kingdom*” 

AifCIEKT', SCAHnEtSTATIAir BKOOCH* 

The characteristic and beautiM ornament, nsnaliy designated the 
gheE-shaped brooch, and equally familiar to Banish and British anti- 
quaries, belongs to the Scoto-Scandinavian Period, In Scotland many 
beautiful examples have been found, several of which are preseiwedia 
the Museum of Scottish Antiquaries. From these we select the one re- 
presented in the annexed engraving, as surpassing in beauty of design 
and intricacy of ornament any other example of which we are aware. It 
consists, asiisual, of a convex plate 
of metal, with an ornamental bor- 
der, surmounted by another convex 
plate of greater depth, highly or- 
namented with embossed and per- 
forated designs, the effect of which 
appears to have been further 
heightened by the lower plate being 
gilded so as to show through the 
open work. In this example the 
gilding still remains tolerably per- 
fect. On the under side are the projecting plates, still retaining a frag- 
ment of the corroded iron pin, where it has turned on a hinge, and at 
the opposite end the bronze catch into which it clasped. 'The under vside 
of the brooch appears to have been lined with coarse linen, the texture of 
which is still clearly defined of the coating of verd antique with which 
it is now covered. }5ut its peculiar features consist of an elevated central 
ornament resembling a cro-wn, and four intricately-chased projections 
terminating in horses’ heads. It was found in September, IT 86, along 
with another brooch of the same kind, lying beside a skeleton, under a 
flat stone, very near the surface, above the ruins of a Pictish house or 
burgh, in Caithness. It measures nearly four and a half inches in length, 
by three inches in breadth, and two and two-fffth inches in height to 
tne top of the crown. Like many others of the same type, it appears to 
have been jevrelied. In several examples of these brooches whichwe have 
compared, the lower convex plates so nearly resemble each otlier, as to 
suggest the probability of their having been east in the same mould, 
while the upper plates entirely differ* 

■ STEEET' OKIES. OF ' MODEBlSr , EGYPT.' . 

The cries of the street hawkers in Egypt at the present day are very 
singular, and well deserve a place in our repertory of curiosities. The 
ieffer of (or lupins) often cries ‘*Aidl Olmbabeef aid!” 
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m imderstood in two senses : as an invocation for aid to tlie sbeykli 
El-lmba^bee, a celebrated Mooslim saint, buried at the Imba^eh*, on 
the west bank of the Hile, opposite Cairo ; in the neighbonrhood of 
which village the best tir^'rais is grown ; and also as implying that it is 
through the aid of the saint above mentioned that the tirhnis of Imba^heh 
is so excellent. The seller of, this vegetable also cries, The tir^mis of 
Imba^beh surpasses the almond T* Another cry of the seller of tir^mis 
is, ^‘0 how sweet are the little children of the" river!” This last cry, 
which is seldom heard but in the country to^vns and villages of Egypt, 
alludes to the manner in which the tir^mis is prepared for food. To de- 
prive it of its natural bitterness, it is soaked, for two or three days, in a 
vessel full of water ; then boiled, and, after this, sewed up in a" baskel 
of palm-leaves (called fiird)^ and thrown into the A'iie, where it is lefi 
to soak again, two or three days ; after which, it is dried, and eater 
cold, with a little salt. The seller of sour limes cries, God make then 
light [or easy of sale] ! 0 limes !” The toasted pips of a kind of meloi 
called Uihdallahi^ee^ and of the wmter -melon, are often announced by the 
cry of 0 consoler of the embarrassed ! 0 pips !” though more commonly 
by the simple cry of ‘‘ Roasted pips!” A curious cry of the seller of ? 
kind of sweetmeat (hhala^weej^ composed of treacle fried with som^ 
other ingredients, is, For a nail ! 0 sweetmeat I” He is said to be hal 
a thief : children and servants often steal irnx3iements of iron, <S:c., fron 
the house in which they live, and give them. to him in exchange for hi! 
sw'eetraeat. The hawker of oranges cries, “ Honey 1 0 oranges I Honey V 
and similar cries are used by the sellers of other fruits' and vegetables 
so that it is sometimes impossible to guess what the person announces fo3 
sale ; as, when we hear the cry of “ Sycamore-tigs ! 0 grapes !” except* 
ing hy the rule that what is for sale is the least'exeelient of the fruits 
Ac., mentioned j as sycamore-tigs are not so good as grapes. Aver] 
singular cry is used by the seller of roses : “ The rose was a thorn : fron 
the sweat of the Prophet it oxiened [its flowers].” This alludes to? 
miracle related of the Prophet. The fragrant flowers of the hlien hia* 
tree (or Egy]itian privet) are carried about for sale, and the seller cries 

Odours ot‘ paradise! 0 flow’ers of the hheiiTia!” Aland of eottoi 
clotli, mode by machinery which is put in motion by a bull, is announeec 
by the cry of The work of the bull I 0 maidens !” 

THE BLACK PESTILENCE. 

The black pestilence of the foui’teenth century caused the most tenifa 
ravages in England. It has been supposed to have borne some resem- 
blance to the cholera, but that is not the case ; it deri^-ed its name fron 
tile dark, livid colour of the spots and boils that broke out upon th* 
patient’s body. Like the cholera, the fatal disease appeared to haY« 
followed a regular route in its destructive progress ; but it did not, lik^ 
the cholera, advance westward, although, like that fearful visitation, i 
appears to have originated in Asia. 

Tlie black pestilence descended along the Caucasus to the shores of tb 
Mediterranean, and, instead of entering Europe through Russia, firs 
®ip|}eareii over the south, and, after devastating the rest of Europe, pene- 
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Crjited into that country. It followed the caravans, which came from 
€hina ^ross Central Asia, until it reached the shores of the Black Sea ; 
tlienee it was conveyed by sliips to Constantinople, the centre of commer- 
cial intercourse between Asia, Europe, and Africa, In 1347 it reached 
Sicily and sowfi of the maritime cities of Italy and Marseilles. During 
the following year it spread over the northern part of Italy, France, 
Germany, and England. The northern kingdoms of Europe were invaded 
by it in 1349, and finally Eussia in 1351 — four years after it had ap- 
peared in Constantinople. 

The following estimate of deaths was considered far below the actual 
.number of vietiins ,■ 


Florence lost 
Yenice ,, 
Marseilles ,, in 
Paris ,, 
Avignon ,, 
Strasburg ,, 
Basie „ 
Erfurth ,, 
London „ 
Eorwdeli ,, 


one month 

j) • 

» • 
yj « 
n • 
n * 

$9 • 

99 • 


60.000 inhahitants 

10.000 ,, 

56.000 „ 

50.000 „ 

60.000 

16,000 „ 

14.000 „ 

16.000 „ 

100,000 „ 

50,000 „ 


Hecker states that this pestilence was preceded by great commotion im 
the interior of the globe. About 1333, several earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions did eoiisiderabie injury in upper Asia, while in the same year, 
Greece, Italy, France, and Germany suffered under similar disasters. 
The harvests were swept away by inundations, and clouds of locusts de- 
stroyed all that floods had spared, while dense masses of offensive insects 
strewed the land. 

As in the recent invasion of cholera, the populace attributed this scourge 
to poison and to the Jews, and these hapless beings vrere persecuted and 
destroyed wherever they could be found. In Mayence, after vainly 
attempting to defend themselves, they shut themselves up in their quar- 
ters, where 1,200 of them burnt to death. The only asylum found by 
them w'as Lithuania, where Casiiuir afforded them protection ; and it is, 
perhaps, owing to this circiim, stance that so many Jewish families are 
still to he found in Poland. 


THE BUCHESS OE EAXJBEBBALE. 

l\wv mansions are more pleasantly’ situated than Ham House, the 
dweUing of the Tollemaches, Earls of Dysart. It stands on the south 
bank of "the Thames, distant about twelve miles from London, and imme- 
diately opposite to the pretty village of Twickenham. It w^as erected 
■early in the seventeentli century the date 1610 still stands on the door 
of tfie principal entrance. Its tnilder was Sir Thomas Yavasour, and it 
subsequently came into the possession of Katherine, daughter of the 
Karl of Dykirt, wiio married first Sir Lionel Tollemache, and for her 
^second husband Earl, afterwards Duke, of Lauderdale. 

The Duchess of Lauderdale was one of the busiest” women of thfe 
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busy age in which she lived, Burnet insinuates that, during the life 
time of her first husband, ‘‘she had been in a correspondence with 
Lord Lauderdale that had given occasion for censure.’^ She succeeded' 
in persuading Mm that he was indebted for Ms escape after “ Worcester 
fight’’ to ^*her intrigues with Cromwell, She was a woman,” eontinues 
the historian,^ of great beauty, but of far greater parts. She had a 
wonderfoi quickness of apprehension, and an amazing vivacity in con- 
versation. She had stumed, not only divinity and history, but mathe- 
matios .and' philosophy, ■ She was violent in .everything she .set' about, ^ 

— a violent . friend, . but a. -m 
more violent enemy. She had a 
restless ambition, 'lived • at ^.a .^vast 
expense, 'and waS' ravenousiy ■ cove-^ 
tons, and would : , have ^stuek.'at: no-: 
thing by which ' she, might, compass 
her , enas.” ' Upon the acce.ssion'' of 
her husband to political power after 
the Restoration, . all applications,.., 
were made to, her. She took, upon.' 
her to determine everything p .she',' 
s,old all places ; and was wanting in. ' 
no m,ethod that could bring' her: 
money, which slie lavished out; in 
most profuse .vanity.” ■ 

This. Duchess oi* Lauderdale 

famous dui’ing tlie reigns , of '' four:'.: 

monarohs— the ■ , Fipt and ■ ,. Second;'.. 
James, and the First and Second 
Charles, ,and'. through the , Protector- ':■ 
ship of Cromwell— refurnished the 
house at Ham, where she continued to reside until her death at a very 
advanced age. 

Among other untouched relics of gone-hy days, is a small ante- .' 
chamber, where, it is said, she not only condescended to receive the .; 

second Charles, but, if tradition is to be credited, where she “cajoled” : 

Oliver Cromwell. There still remains the chair in which she used to sit, 
her small walking. cane,- and a variety of objects' she ■ was .wont ,to . value. : 
and cherish as memorials of her active life, and the successful issue of a 
hundred political intrigues. 

. ■ ' uomm SaTPTIAN . MUSIGIU INSTEimEHTS, 

The durwee^hes, who constitute a sort of religious mendicant order In 
Egypt, often make use of,' in their processions and in begging, a little 
tubl, or kettle-drum, called ba^z; six or seven inches in diameter; 
wMeh is held in the left hand, by a little projection in the centre of the 
back, and beaten by the right hand, with a short leather strap, ^ or a stick. 
They also use cymbals, which are called I’a on similar occasions. The 
ba^z is used by "the Moosahh Tihir, to attract attention to Ms cry in tne 
nights of lium^da^a. Castanets of brass, called m are mei by th# 
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miblie female and male dancers. Each dancer has two pairs of theac- 
instruments. They are attached, each by a loop of string, to the thtimi 
and second finger, and have a more pleasing sound than castanets of wood 
or ivory. There are two instruments which are generally found in the 
hliaree 'm of a person of moderate wealth, and whioh the woman often 
use for their diversion. One of these is a tambourine, called ta V, of 
wMoh 'we insert' an engraving.. It 
is' eleven inches in diameter. The 
lioop is overlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, tortoise-shell, and white bone, 

<>r ivory, both without and within, 
and has ten circular plates of brass 
attached to it, each two pairs hav- 
ing a we passing through their 
centres. The ta’r is held by the 
left or right hand, and beaten with 
the fingers of that hand and by the 
other hand. The fingers of the 
liaiid which holds the instrument, 
strildng only near the hoop, pro- 
duce highei: sounds than the other 
band, which strikes in the centre. 

A tambourine of a larger and more 
simple kind than that here de- 
scribed, without the metal plates, 
is often . used by the lower ordei s. The other instrument alluded to in 
the commencement of this paragraph is a kind of drum, called dar^a 
hoi.yVheli* The best kind is made of wood, covered with mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise-shell, &c. One of this description is here represented with 
the ta'r. It is fifteen inches in length, covered with a piece of fishes’ 
skin at the larger extremity, and open at the smaller. It is placed 
under the left arm ; generally suspended by a string that passes over 
the left shoulder ; and is beaten with both hands. 

EEMAEEABLE OAKS. 

The oaks most remarkable for their horizontal expansion, are, ^accord 
ing to Loudon, the following ; — The Three-shire Oak, near AYorksop, 
was so situated, that it covered part of the three counties of York, 
Yottijighani, and Derby, and diipped over seven hundi’ed and seventy • 
■seven square yards. An oak between Newnhain Courtney and Clifton 
shaded a circumference of five hundred and sixty yards of ground, 

. under whicli two thousand four hundred and twenty men might have 
•commodiously taken shelter. The immense Spread Oak in \Yorksop 
Park, near the white gate, gave an extent, between the ends of its 
opposite branches, of an hundred and eighty feet.^ It dripped over an 
area of nearly three thousand square yards, which is above half an 
acre, and would have afforded shelter to a regiment of nearly a thousand 
^aorse. The Oaldey Oak, now growing on an estate of the Duke of 
iWdford, has a heai of an hundred and ten feet in diameter. The oak 
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called Mobur Britannimmy in the Park, at llycote, is said to kave been 
extensiye enough to cover five thousand men ; and at Ellerslie, in Een- 
frewsMre, the native village of the hero Wallace, there is still standing 
* the old oak tree,* among the branches of which, it is said, that he and 
three hundred of his men hid themselves from the English.” 

CtJEIOUS ABYEETISEMENT. 

A few years ago the following actually appeared in one of the London 
papers : certainly a most economical speculation for the use of soul and. 
body:—, 

“ Wanted, for a family who have bad health, a sober, steady person, 
in the capacity of doctor, surgeon, apothecary, and man -midwife. He 
must occasionally act as butler, and dress hair and "wigs. He wdU. he 
required sometimes to read prayers, and to preach a sermon every Sun- 
day. A good salary will be given.” 

CHAJfGES OF MOUNT ETNA, 

Signor Maria Gemmellario has given, from a meteorological journal 
tiept at Catania, a very interesting view of the successive changes of 
Mount Etna, at a period in which it was in the phase of moderate 
actmty ; and no description could convey so aceuiute a conception of 
the ever- changing phenomena. 

On the 9th of February, 1804, there was a sensible earthquake, Etna 
smoked ninety-seven days, but there was no eruption nor any thunder. 

On the 3rd of July, 1805, there was an earthquake. Etna smoked 
fortv-seven days, and emitted fiame twenty-eight days. There was an 
eruption in June, but no thunder. 

There were earthquakes on the 27th of May and 10th of October., 
1806. The mountain smoked forty-seven days, fiam.ed seven, and 
detonated twenty-eight : little thunder. 

On the 24th of February and 25th of November, 1807, there were 
earthquakes. Etna smoked fifty-nine days : little thunder. 

In August, September, and "December, 1808, €arth<|uakes were fre- 
quent, Etna smoked ta’-elve days, flamed one InmdrtHl and two, and 
often detonated. Thunder storms were frequent. 

From January to May, and during September and Deeembei, 1809, 
there were thirty-seven earthquakes. The most sensible shock was on 
the 27th of March, when the mountain ejected lava on the western side. 
This eruption lasted thirteen days, and part of the Bosco di Castiglione 
was injured. The mountain smoked one hundred and fifty-two days, 
fiamed three, and detonated eleven. Little thunder. 

On the 16th and 17th of February, 1810, there were fom- earthquakes. 
On the 27th of October, Etna was in a state of eruption on the eastern, 
side, and the lava fiowed into the Talle del Bue. There were about 
twenty thunder storms. 

1811, no earthquakes, but the mountain continued until the 24th of 
April to eject lava from the east. At this time the Mount St. Simon was 
formed. No thunder, 

Eartht|iiake on the 3rd and 13th of March, 1813» The tnouatilli 
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OToked twenty-eight days. On the 30th of June, and on the 5th of 
August, St. Simon smoked. There were twenty-one thunder storms. 

On the 3rd of November, 1814, there was an earthquake, preceded by 
a discharge of sand from that part of the mountain called Zoccoiaro, 
There were twelve thunder storms. 

On the 6th of September, 1815, there was an earthquake. The mourn 
tain smoked forty-two days, and there were eleven thunder storms. On 
the 6th, 7th, and 11th of January the lightning was tremendous. 

1816, no earthquakes. On the 13th of August a part of the interior 
side of the crater fell in. Ten thunder storms. 

There was an earthquake on the ISth of October, 1817. The moun- 
tain smoked twenty-two days. There were eight thunder storms. 

During 1818 there were twenty-live earthquakes. The most violent 
was in the neighbourhood of Catania, on the 20th of February. The 
mountain smoked twenty-four days. No thunder, 

CHAllITV INSTEAD OF POMP. 

According to the Annual Register’’ for August, 1760, there were 
expended at the funeral of -Farmer Keid, of Whitby, in that year, one 
hundred and ten dozen of penny loaves, eight large hams, eight legs of 
veal, twenty stone of beef (fourteen pounds to the stone), sixteen stone 
of mutton, fifteen stone of Cheshire cheese, and thirty ankers of ale, 
besides what was distributed to about one thousand poor people, who 
had sixpence each in money given them. 

THE bedfoud missal. 

One of the most celebrated books in the annals of bibliography, is the 
richly illuminated Missal, executed for John, Duke of Bedford, Regent 
of France, under Henry YL ; by him it was presented to that king, in 
1430. This rare volume is eleven inches long, seven and a-lialf wide, 
and two and a-half thick ; contains fifty-nine large miniatui*es, which 
nearly occupy the whole page, and above a thousand small ones, in circles 
of about an inch and a-half diameter, disjfiayed in brilliant borders of 
golden foliage, with variegated iiowers, etc. ; at the bottom of every 
page are ttvo lines in blue and gold letters, which explain the subject of 
each miniature. This relic, after passing through various hands, de- 
scended to the Duchess of Portland, whose valuable colleetion was sold 
by auction, in 1786. Among its many atti-actions was the Bedford 
Missal. A knowledge of the sale coming to the ears of George III., he 
sent for Ms bookseller, and exxmessed his intention to become the pur- 
chaser. The bookseller ventured to submit to his majesty the probable 
high price it would fetch. How high?” exclaimed the king. Probably, 
two hundred guineas,” replied the bookseller. “ Two hundred guineas 
fora Missal!” exclaimed the queen, who was present, and lifted her 
hands up with astonishment. ^^Well, well,” said his majesty, “I’ll 
have it still ; but since the queen thinks two hundred guineas so enor- 
mous a price for a Missal, I’ii go no further.” The biddings for the 
Royal Library did actually stop at that point ; a celebrated eolleetor, 
Mr, Edwards, became the purchaser by adding three pounds more. Th^ 
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game Misaal was afterwards- 8(?ld at Mr. Edwards’ sale, in 1815, and' pw« 
dmsed lay tke Duke of Marlborough, for the enormous sism of £637 15ft. 
■sterling.,, 

CAUCINATED 'RIKOS.'^ 

There is a particular class of antique gold ornaments, belonging to tbe 
Bronze Period, which is deserving of especial attention, from the cireuin«- 
stance that the British Isles is the only Jocalitv in which it has yet been 
discovered. These ornaments consist of a solia cylindrical gold bar, beat 
into a semi-circle or segmental arc, most frequently tapering from tlie 
centre, and terminated at both ends with hollow cups, resembling tht- 
mouth of a trumpet, or the expanded calix of a dower. A remarkable 
example of these curious native relics is engraved in the “ ArchEeological 
Journal.” The cups are formed merely by hollows in the slightly dilated 
ends ; but it is further interesting from being decorated with the style of 

incised ornaments of most frequent 
occurrence on the primitive Britisli 
pottery. l,t was dug. up at Braha- 
lish, near Bantry, county Cork, and 
weighs :i oz. 5 dwts. 6 grs. In eon-; 
trast to this, another is engraved iii 
the same journal, found near the eh- 
trance lodge at Swinton.Park, York-', 
shire, scarcely two feet below ihe' 
sm’face. . In this beautiful .ftpeei- : 
m,en the terminal cups axe so un-; 
usually .large, that the /'-solid bar'"'' 
of gold dwindles into a mere con- 
necting-link, between .theni. ' /'Tie''; 
annexed figure of .a very fine'' ''ex-' 
ample found by a ' labourer ' While; 
cutting peats in,, the ' |3arish. 
Cromdale, Inverness-sliire, some-^' 
what resembles that of Swinton Park in tlie size of its cups. It 
is from a drawing by the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, and pprc- 
sents it about one-half the size of the original. ^Similar relics of 
more ordinary proportions have been brought to light, at diiierent 
times, in various Scottish districts. 

EXTEAOUniXAEY CEICEET MATCHES, 

Every day in summer w’agers are made at Lord’s cricket ground, upon 
matclies there to be played; but there have been more extraordinary 
matches elsewhere relative to this exercising game ; for a cricket match 
was played on Biackheath, in the year 1766, between eleven Greenwich 
pensioners who had lost each an arm, and eleven others wLo had lost 
each a leg. The former won with ease. And again, on the 9th of 
August, 1796, a cricket match was played by eleven Greenwich pen- 
sioners with one leg, against eleven., with one arm, for one thousand 
fuiaeas, at the new cricket ground Montpelier gardens, Walworth. ’ At 
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ffliae o’clock tlie men arrived ia three Greenwich stages; about twdve 
the wickets %vere pitched, and they commenced. Those with but one leg 
had the first innings, and got runs , those with but one arm got but 
42 runs during their iniiings. The one-leg commenced their second 
innings, and six were bowled out after they had got 60 runs ; so that 
they left off one hundred, and eleven more than those with one aim. 
Bext morning the match was played out ; and the men with one leg beat 
the one-arms by one hundrea and three runs. After the match was 
finished the eleven one-legged men ran a sweep-stakes of one hundred 
yards distance for twenty guineas, and the three first had prizes. 

MUHMT CASES. 


The annexed engraving represents a set of Egyptian mummy eases, 
several of which were used for the interment of one body, the smaller 
one being enclosed within the larger. <40 

On the death of a king in Egypt, i 

three score and ten days” was the ^ 

: period that intervened, from: his de- ^ 
parture to the termination of the 
•embalming operations ; the earlier 
and more important of which, ex- Vj|| ^ 

-elusive of the soaHug in natron, V f 

occupied forty days. , The eoifin, or i .jjJ i iWMJii m 

wooden case, in which the embalmed ^ ||ji| 1 j|||| / I pp#f ’* 

body of Joseph was preserved, till at | ||i| Mwjr « 

the exodus it was carried from Egy|>t, 

was, cloiibtlesss, of such a form and&^^^^^ 

appearance as those with which 

are familiar at our museums. 

account of some speeimeiis of these, 

and of the internal^ ^shells w^hich 

-of rank, will be read with interest.' , 


Before the better Mnd of mummies were put into their wooden cases, 
they were placed in a shell in the followmg manner : — ^Nine thick layers of 
hempen or linen cloth were well gummed together, so as to make a strong 
fiexible kind of board, something liJie a piece of papier maehie. ThS 
was formed into the sliape of the swathed mummy, w^hieh was inserted 
in it by means of a longitudinal aperture on the underside, reaching 
from the feet to the head. The two sides of this long aperture W'ere then 
drawn together by a coarse kind of stitching, done with a large needle 
and tMii hempen cord. The inside of this hempen case wms covered wfith. 
a thin coating of plaster, and the outside was also covered with a similar 
sort of plaster, on which ’were painted rude figures onbeeties, ihides, &e., 
d:c., apparently with oohruus earths tempered with water ; they could be 
easUy rubbed oif with the finger, except where they were fixed by m 
•outer coating t)f gam. On the upper part of this case a human face -wm 
represented, and for the purpose of ghdng additional strength and firm- 
'iiesa to that part of the hempen covering, a considerable quantity of earth 

. , 14 ' „■■■■■■■ 
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and piaster was stuck on the inside, so that it would be more easy te» 
mould the material on the outside, while still tiexible, into a resLra.- 
hlanee of the human form. The face was coYerecl with a strong %mrnis-h,, 
to keep the colour fixed. The outer case was generally made of the 
Egyptian fig-sycamore wood, and the parts of it were fastened together 
with wooden p%s. This wood was used by the Egyptians for a variety 
of purposes, as we find even common domestic utensils made of it. The 
pegs of the sycamore cases were not always of the sycamore wood, which, 
when cut thin, would hardly he so suitable as some ni«>re closely-grained: 
wood ; the pegs, therefore, of the inner eases were of a cliiibrent wood, 
generally of cedar. Bodies embalmed in the highest style of fashion, 
had, in addition to the inner coffin which we have desei’ibed, an outer- 
wooden box, such as Herodotus mentions, with a human face, male or 
female, painted on it. Some of these cases were plain, and others highly 
ornamented with figures of sacred animals, or with paintings represent- 
ing mythological subjects. 

The wooden case which contained the body was sometimes cut out of 
one piece of wood, and the inside was made smooth, and fit for the re- 
ception of the painted figures, by laying on it a thin coat of fine plaster. 
This plaster was also used as a lining for the wooden cases which were 
not made of a single piece. There wns often a second wooden ease, still 
more highly ornamented and covered with paintings secured by a strong- 
varnish, These paintings were intended to embody the ideas of the 
Egyptians as to the state of death, the judgment or trial w’-hich preceded 
the* admission into the regions below, and other matters connected vidth 
the ritual of the dead and the process of embalming. 

The upper part of each of the wooden cases was made to represent a 
human figure, and the sex was clearly denoted by the character of the 
head-dress, and the presence or absence of the beard. Both the head- 
dress and the ornaments about the neck, as far as the bosom, were exactly 
of the same character as those which we see on the sculptures and paint- 
ings. The brief remark of Herodotus, that the friends put the swathed 
mummy into a wooden figure made to resemble the human form,” is 
amply borne out. 

INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. , 

Hall and various observers of animals have fully ascertained that the 
attention of dogs is awakened by our conversation. He brought one of 
these intelligent creatures with iiim from Vienna to Paris, wliieh per- 
fectly understood French and Herman, of which he satisfied himself by 
repeating before it whole sentences in both languages. A recent anec- 
dote has been related of an old ship-dog, that leriped overboard and 
swam to shore on hearing the captain exclaim, “Poo2M}ld Neptune! I 
fear we shall have to drown Mm !” and such was the horror which that 
threat inspired, that he never afterwards would approach the captain or- 
any of the ship’ll company, to wdiom he had previously been fondly 
attached. It must, however, be observed that in the brute creation, as- 
in ours (sometimes more brutal species), peculiar attributes, that do not 
' -belong lo the race, distinguish individuals gifted with what in man w# 
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miglit call a siij^erior intellect, but wbicb in these animals shows a 
superiority of what we term instinct, Spurzheim relates an instance of 
a cow belonging to Mr. Dupont de Nemours, which, amongst the wnoie 
kindred herd, was the only one that could open the gate leading to their 
pastui’es ; and her anxious comrades, when arriving at the wished-for 
spot, invariably lowed for their conductor. It is also related of a hound, 
who, unable to obtain a seat near the fire without the risk of quarrelling 
with the dozing occupants that crowded the hearth, was wont to run out 
into the court-yard barldng an alarm that brought away his rivals in 
comfort, when he quietly re-entered the parlour, and selected an eligible 
stretching-place. This animal displayed as much ingenuity as the 
traveller who, according to the weU-known story, ordered oysters for his* 
horse for the pni’pose of clearing the lireside. 

BELL OF ST. MITEA. 

This curious relic, engraved overleaf, two-thirds the size of the original,, 
is remarkable as a work of art, as well as a genuine relic of the most 
venerable antiquity ; it was formerly regarded with superstitious reve- 
rence in Ireland, and any liquid drunk from it was believed to have 
peculiar properties in alleviating human suffering ; hence, the peasant 
women of the district in which it was long preserved, particularly used 
it in cases of child-birth, and a serious dlstuibance was excited on a 
former attempt to sell it by its owner. Its legendary history relatek that 
it descended from the sky "ringing loudly ; but as it approached the con- 
course of people who had assembled at the miraculous warning, the 
tongue detached itself and returned towards the skies; hence it was 
concluded that the bell was never to be profaned by sounding on eai’th, 
but was to be kept for purposes more holy and beneiicent. TMs is said 
to have happened on the spot where once stood the famous Abbey of 
Kalian, near Innishowen (County Donegal), founded in the seventh 
century by St. Mura, or Mur anus, during the reign of Abodh Siaine. 
For centuries this abbey was noted as the depository of various valuable 
objects, which were held in especial veneration by the people. Amongst 
these were several curious manuscripts written by St. Mima, his crozier, 
and this bell ; which ultimately came into the possession of a poor peasant 
residing at Innishowen, who parted with it to Air. Brown, of Beaumaris, 
at whose sale in 1855 it was purchased by Lord Londesborough. The ma- 
terial of the ■ bell is bronze, and its form quadrangular, resembling other 
ancient Irish bells, and leading to the conclusion that it is the genuine 
work of the seventh century. The extreme feeling of veneration shown to- 
wards it in various ages is proved by the ornament with which it is encased, 
By the accidental removal of one portion of the outer casing, a series of 
earlier enrichments were discovered beneath, which were most probably 
placed there in the ninth century. The portion disclosed (the lower 
right hand corner) consists of a tracery of llunic knots wrought in brass, 
and ffrmly attached to the bell by a thin plate; of gold ; — whether the 
remainder of these early decorations, now concealed, be similar, cannot, 
be determined without removing the outer plates. These exterior orna- 
ments consist of a aeries of detached silver plates of various hizes- 
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m, for extimple on the back. The speoimea now before us is from Lori 

iAondesborougli^s collection. ^ 

The stag is of sUver, gUt dl over; the eoUar set with a garnet. Silver 
bands eneirole this eanous figure to which aie appended many small 
silver eseuteheons en^aved ^th the ams and names of distinguished 
ofiieers of the Court ot ba.ve Gotha, the latest being “Her Von Man"-en- 

’l“^,^®S'®™“gAssMsor in Gotha, d. 15 Augnsti, 
A .1 It has probably been a prize for shooting, snoeessively won 
those persons whose arms decorate it. J 

BANQFETS TO QTJEElf ELIZABETH. 

Few English sovereigns were so well acquainted with their dominions 
•as was aueen Elizabeth : she may be said to have visited every corner of 
her empire and m these royal journeys or ^‘progresses/’ is they are 
called, her loyal subjects strove to outvie each other in the splendour of 
their receptions. ISothmg could surpass the magnificence of the enten- 
tamnumts thus planned for the queen’s gratification, either as respects 
the splendour of show, or the costliness of the more substantial banquet 
ihese occasions are too numerous to mention; and we can only notice 
-one oi the queen s visits^ to the palace at Greenwich, as described by a 
German, who traveUed in England in 1598. It was Sunday, and after 
attending service m the chapel, the queen prepared for dinner. * 4 o-en- 
tleman entered the room bearing a rod, and with him another bearing a 
•tahie-cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times, he spread 
upon the table, and after kneeling again, they both rethed : then came 
two others, one with the rod again, the other with a salt-sellar, a plate, 
and bread, which, after kneeling, they also placed on the table : then 
eame an unmarried and a married lady, bearing a tasting -knife, and 
having stooped three times gracefully, they rubbed the table vdtli bread 
and salt, i hen came the yeomen of the guard, bringing in, at each 
time, a course of dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt ; these dishes 
were received by a gentleman, and placed upon the table, while the 
iady-taster gave to each guard a mouthful to eat of the particular dish 
he had brought, for fear of any poison. During the time that this guard 
(which consisted of the tallest and stoutest men that could be found in 
ail England, being carefully selected for this service) were hrin^in*^ 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the ball rin^ fe? 
half an hour together. After this a number of unmarried ladies appeared, 
who lifted the meat from the table, and conveyed it to the queen’s inner 
and more private chamber, where, after she liad chosen for herself, the 
rest was^ sent to the ladies of the court. The queen dined and supped 
alone, with very few attendants. * 

THE GItEAT FOG OF 1783. 

It prevailed over the adjoining continent, and produced much fear 
that the end of all things was at hand. It appeared first at Copenliagea 
on the 29th of May, reached Dijon on the Mth June, and wms perceived 
m Italy bn the lOtli. It was noticed 'at Spydberg, in Horway, on the 
and at fetocldiolm two days jaterj the following day it reached,. 
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Moscow. On the 23rd it was felt on the St. Gothard, and at Biida, By 
the close of that month it entered Syria; and on the ISth of July, 
reached the Altai Moimtains. Before its appearance at these places tie 
'Condition of the atmosphere was not similar; for in this country it 
followed continued rains ; in Denmark it- succeeded hne weather' of some 
'Continiiance ; and in other places it was preceded by high winrls. The 
sun at noon looked rusty-red, remmding one of the lines of Milton, i iie 
heat was intense during its continuance, and the atmosphere was highly 
electnc. Lightnings were awfully viyid and destructive. In England 
many deaths arose troin this cause, and a great amount of property was' 
!nst,^ In Germany public edifices were thrown down or consumed hy it ; 
and in Hungary one of the chief northern towns was destroyed by iiros, 
caused by the electric fluid, which struck it in nine different places. 1 u 
France there were hailstones and violent winds. In Silesia there were 
^reat inimdations. The dry fogs of 1782*83 were acconipauied by iiifiu- 
eiizaj at St. Petersburgh 40,000 persons were immediately attacked by 
it, after the thermometer had suddenly risen 30 degrees, Calabria ancl 
Sicily were convulsed by earthq^uakes ; in Iceland a volcano was active, 
and about the same time one sprung out of the sea off Norway. The 
•co-existence of dry fogs with earthquakes and volcanic eruptions hud 
been previously observed — e, g., in the years 526, 1348, 1721 ; and since 
then, in 1822 and 1834. 

A somewhat similar fog overspread London before the cholera of 1831, 
and the infiuenza of 1847. Hecker (^‘Epidemics of the Middle Age^: ’*} 
has collected notices of various phenomena of this kind, wlr.cli nave pre- 
ceded the great continental plagues, and have often been characterised 
by offensive odours, 

' MOKKEYS ' DEMAlirBINO THEIB BEAD. . ' . 

Mr, Forbes tells a story of a female monkey (the Semnopithecus 
EnteHus) who was shot by a friend of his, and carried to his tent. 
Forty or fifty of her tribe ‘advanced with menacing gestures, but stood 
•still "when the gentleman presented his gun at them. One, however, 
who appeared to be the chief of the tribe, came forward, chattering and 
threatening in a furious maimer. Hothing short of firing at him 
seemed likely to drive him away ; but at length he approached the tent 
'door with every sign of grief and supplication, as if he were begging for 
the body. It was given to him, he took it in his arms, carried it away, 
with actions expressive of affection, to his companions, and wnth them 
disappeared. It was not to be wondered at that the sportsman vowed 
mover to shoot another monkey. 

■ ■ ■ BARA.;' ' ' . 'i , 

Mr. Howel, in his descriptive -travels, thi'ough' Sicily, gives a particular 
:accoiint of the niagpiifieent manner in which the festival of the Assump- 
tion of the Yirgin is kept by the Sicilians under the title of Bara, -wMeh, 
although €jxpressive ■ of the machine he describes, is also, it appears, 
.generally appMed as a name of the feast itself. An immense iiiaehme of 
.%bout- ,50 feet high is eonstruetedj designing to represent Heaven; and 
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in the midst is placed a young female personating the Virgin, mth m 
image of Jesus on her right hand; round the Virgin 12 little children 
tui*n Yeidicaliy, representing so many Seraphim, and below them , 12 
iuore children turn horizontally, as Cherubim ; lower down in ’ the 
machine a sun turns vertically, with a child at the extremity of each of 
the four principal radii of his circle, who ascend and descend with his- 
rotation, yet always in .an erect posture ; and stil lower, reaching 
within about 7 feet of the ground, are placed 12 boys, who turn^ hori- 
zontally without intermission around the principal figure, designing 
thereby to exhibit the 12 apostles, who were collected from all corners of 
the earth, to be piesent at the decease of the Virgin, and witness her 
miraculous assumption. This huge machine is drawn about the prin- 
cipal streets by sturdy monks ; and it is regarded as a particular favour 
to any family to admit their children in this divine exhibition. 

CKABLE OV HEIJBX V. 



Most of our readers have probably seen, in the illustrated newspapers 
of the day, sketches of the magnificently artistic cradles 'which have been 

made for the children of our good 
A Q,ueen, or for the Prince Imperial of 

France. It will he not a little 
curious to contrast with those elaho- 
rately beautiful articles the cradle 
of a Prince of Wales in the four- 
century. We here give a 

It was made for the use of' Henry 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King' 
, , Henry V. , generally called ■ Henry of 

Monmouth, because he was born in 
the castle there in ohe year 1388, He was the son of Henry IV, of 
Bolingbroke, by his first wife Mary de Bohun. He was educated at 
Q^ueen’s College, Oxford, under the superintendence of Ms half unde, 
the great Cardinal Henry Beaufort, On the accession of Ms father to 
the throne, he was created Prince of Wales, and, at the early age of 
sixteen, was present at the battle of Shrewsbury, "jvhere he was badly 
wounded in tie face. After having greatly distingiiislied himself in the 
war against Owen Glendour, he spent some years idleness and dissipa- 
tion, but on his coming to the throne, by the death of Ms father, 
April 20, 1413, he threw ofi Ms former habits and associates, chose Ms 
ministers from among those of tried integiity and wisdom in Ms father’s 
cause, and seemed everywhere intent on justice, on victory over himself, 
and on the good of Ms subjects. After a short but glorious reign of ten 
years, in wMcb the victory of Aginconrt was the principal event, he 
expired at the Bois de Vincennes, near Paris, on the last day of August, 
1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. He was engaged at the time 
in a war with the Dauphin of France. His heart was warm as his head 
wa® cool, and Ms courage equal to Ms wisdom, which emboldened Mm 
to encounter the greatest dangers, and surmount the greatest diffioultie® 
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His virtues were iiot:iiifenor to Ms abilities, being a dutiful son, a fond 
parent, an affectionate brother, a steady and generous friend, and an 
indulgent master. In a word, Henry Y., though not without Ms fail- 
ings, merits the character of an amiable and accomplished man, and a 
great and good Idng. Such was the sovereign, for whose infant years 
the plain, but stiir not tasteless, cradle was made, which we have here 
engraved, as it is preserved in the castle of Monmouth, Ms birthplace. 

THE EONT AT EILCARN. 

The venerable old church at Kilcam, near Havan, in the county of 
Meath, contains a font of great rarity, and we have selected it as a fitting 
object for our work, masmuch as it is a striking instance of the union of 
the beautiful vith the curious. 


Placed upon its shaft, as repre- 
sented in the cut, it measures in 
height about three feet six inches ; 
the basin is two feet ten inches in 
diameter, and thirteen inches deep. 

The heads of the niches, twelve in 
number, with which its sides are 
carved, are enriched with foliage of 
a graceful but uniform character, 
and the miniature buttresses ’wMeh 
separate the niches are decorated 
with eroclmts, the bases resting 
upon heads, grotesque animals, or 
human f gures, carved as brackets. 

The figures ’^vitliin the niches are 
executed with a wonderful degree 
of care, the drapery being repre- 
sented with each minute crease or 
fold well expressed. They are evi- 
dently intended to represent Christ, 
the Tirgin Marv, and the twelve apostles. 

. * r ..1 _ Tr A t tt- 







^ All the figures are seated. 

Our Saviour, crowned as a King, and holding in liis hand the globe and 
cross, is in the act of blessing the Virgin, who also is crowned, the 
Q,ueen of Heaven.” The figures of most of the apostles can easily be 


a book in one hand, 

THE BLOOB-StrCKIK& VAMPIEE, 

^ Captain Stedman, who travelled in Guiana, from 1772 to 1777, pub- 
lished an account of his adventures, and for several years afterwax'ds it 
was the fashion to doubt the truth of Ms statements. In fact, it was a 
general feeling, up to a much later period than the above, that travel- 
lers were not to be believed. As our knowledge, however, has increased, 
and the works of God have been made more manifest, the reputation ol 
many a caiumniated traveller has been restored, and, among others, that 
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of Captaia Stedman. "We sHall, therefore, UBliesitatingly quote lik 
aceoimt of the bite of the vampire: — *‘0n waking, about four o^eioek 
this morning, in my hammock, I was extremely alarmed at finding 
myself* weltering in congealed blood, and without feeling any pain what* 
ever. Having started up and run to the surgeon, with a firebrand in 
one hand, and all over besmeared with gore, the mystery was found to 
be, that I had been bitten by the vampire or spectre of Gruiana, which k 
also called the fiying dog of Rew Spain. This is no other than a bat of 
monstrous size, that sucks the blood from men and cattle, sometimes 
even till they ; knowing, by instinct, that the person they intend to 
attack is in a sound slumber, they generally alight near the feet, where, 
w'hile the creature continues fanning with. Ms enormous wings, which 
keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of the great toe', so very 
email indeed, that the head of a pin could scarely be received into the 
wound, which is consequently not painful; yet, through this orifice 
he contrives to suck the blood until he is obliged to disgorge. He then 
begins again, and thus continues fucking and disgorging till he is 
scarcely able to fiy, and the sufferer has often been knoTO to sleep from 
time iMo eternity. Cattle they generally bite in the ear, but always in 
those places where the blood fiows spontaneously. Having applied 
tobacco-ashes as the best remedy, and washed the gore from myself and 
my hammock, I observed several small heaps of congealed blood all 
around the place where I had lain upon the ground ; upon examining 
which, the surgeon judged that I had lost at least twelve or fourteen 
ounces dui’ing the night. Having measured this creature (one of the 
bats), I found it to be, between the tips of the wings, thirty- two inches 
and a-haif ; the colour was a dark brown, nearly black, but lighter 
underneath.’^ 

LIJXnEY IN 1562. 

The luxury of the present times does not equal, in one article at leasts 
that of the sixteenth century. Sir Rieholas Throckmorton, the Q,ueenk 
ambassador at Paris, in a letter to Sir Thomas Chaioner, the ambassador 

Madrid, in June, 1562, says, 

“ I pray you good my Lord Ambassador sende me two paire of par-^ 
fumed gloves, parfumed ^th orrange fiowers and jacemin, th’one for my 
wives hand, the other for mine owne ; and wherin soever I can pleasure 
you with any t-Mng in tMs eountrey, you shall have it in recoinpence 
thereof, or els so moehe money as they shall coste you ; provided aiwmies 
chat they be of the best choise, wiierein your judgment is inferior to 
lone.” 

.. .. SmGTJLML 'BWmomNON — ^PHOSPHOEESCEKCB OF. fHE 'SEA*. 

The sea has sometimes a luminous appearance, a phenomenon that has 
^»eeti observed by aH sailors, who consider it the forerunner of ivindy 
weather. It is said to occur most frequently in the summer and autumn 
months, and varies so much ^ in its character, as to induce a doubt 
whether it can always be attributed to the same cause. Sometimes the 
iuminous appearance is seen over the whole surface of the water, mi the 
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vessel seems as tliougli boating upon an ocean of light. At other times, 
the phosphorescence is only seen immediately around the ship. A por- 
tion of water taken from the sea does not necessarily retain its luminous 
appearancBj but its brilliance will generally continue as long as the water 
is kept in a state of agitation. Some naturalists imagine the phos- 
phorescence of the sea to arise from the diftusion of an immense number 
of animalculse through the medium, and others attribute it to electricity. 
Dr. Buchanan has given an account of a verj’ remarkable appearance of 
the observed by him during a voyage from Johanna to Bombay. 
About ei^ht o’clock in the evening of the 31st of July, 1785, the sea 
had_a milk-white colour, and upon it were floating a multitude of 
luminous bodies greatly resembling that combination of stars knovm as 
the milky wmy, the brigditest of them representing the larger stars of a 
constellation. The whiteness, he says, was such as to prevent those on 
board from seeing either the break or swell of the sea, although, from 
the motion of the ship and the noise, they knew them to be violent, and 
the light was sufficiently intense to illuminate the ropes and rigging. 
This singular phenomenon continued till daylight appeared. Several 
buckets of water were drawn, and in them were found a great number 
of luminous bodies, from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a half in 
length, and these were seen to move about as worms in the water. 
There might be, he said to Dr. Buchanan, four himdred of these animahii 
in a gallon of water, A similar appearance had been observed before in 
the same sea by several of the officers, and the gunner had seen it off 
Java Head, in a voyage to China. 

MAEEIAQE VOW. 

The^ matrimonial ceremony, iilce many others, has undergone some 
varia-tion in the progress of time. Upwards of three centuries ago, the 
husband, on taking his wife, as now, by the right hand, thus addressed 
her : — I. N. under sygne the N. for my wedded wyfe, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for porer, yn sickness, and in fielthe, tyl dethe us 
departe, (not “do part,” as we have erroneously rendered it, the ancient 
meaning of “departe,’^ even in 'Wicldiffe’s time, being “separate^’) as 
holy churche hath ordeyned, and thereto I piygth the my trowthe.’’ The 
wife re|)lies in the same form, with an additional clause,” “to be buxom 
to the, tyl dethe us departe,” So it appears in the flrst edition of tht, 
“ Missals for the use of the famous and celebrated Chnrch of Hereford^ 
1502,” foL In what is called the “ Salisbury Missal,” the lady x>ro- 
nouneed a more general obedience: “ to be bonere and buxom in”bedde 
and at the horde.” 

LOVE OF OAEDEITS. 

Louis XTIII., on Ms restoration to France, made, in the park in Tefw 
saiEes, th.&fac~sm-tle of the garden at Hartwell ; and there wms no more 
amiable trait in the liie of that accomplished prince, Napoleon used to 
say that he should know his father’s garden in Corsica blindfolded, by 
the smell of the earth ! And the hanging-gardens of Babylon are saiS 
io have been raised bv the Median Q,ueen of Nebuchadnezzar on tbe fiat 
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lad naked plains of her adopted country, to remind her of the nills and 
woods of her childhood. We need not sjjeak of the plane-trees of Plato — 
Shakspeare’s muiberry-tree — Pope’s willow — Byron’s elm? Wliy de- 
scribe Cicero at his Tusculim — Evelyn at Wotton — Pitt at Ham Coni- 
mon — Walpole at Houghton — Grenville at Dropmere? Why dwell on 
Bacon’s little tufts of thyme,” or Fox’s geraniums ? There is a spirit 
in the garden as well as in the wood, and the “ lilies of the field ” supply 
food for the imagination as well as materials for sermons. 

ANCIENT BANISH SHIELD. 

In Asia, from whence the greater number, probably all, of the 
European nations have migrated, numerous implements and weapons of 
copper have been discovered in a particular class of graves ; nay, in some 
of the old and long-abandoned mines in that country workmen’s tools 
have been discovered, made of copper, and of very remote antiquity. 
We see, moreover, how at a later period attempts were made to harden 
copper, and to make it better suited for cutting implements by a slight 

intermixture, and prineipalty of tin. 
Hence arose that mixed, metal'. 'to 
which the name of bronze” has 
been given. Of this metal, then, 
the ISTorthmen of the bronze period” 
formed their armour, and, among., iiii* 
merous other articles, three sliields 
have been discovered 'wM,ch are' made 
wholly of bronze; and we , here, give 
a sketch of the smallest of them, 
which is about nineteen inches in 
diameter, the' other two being tweniy-, 
four. These shields are formed, '„of 
somewhat thin plates of bronze, the 
edge being turned over^ a thick wdre 
metd to prevent the sword penetrat- 
ing too deeply. The handle is formed of a cross-bar, placed at the 
reverse side of the centre boss, which is hollowed out for the purpose of 
admitting the hand, 

SAOIiEB 0ABDENS, 

The origin of sacred gardens among the heathen nations may be 
traced up to Ike garden of Eden. The gardens of the Hesperides, of 
Adonis, of Flora, were famous among the Greeks and Homans. The 

f arden of Flora,” says Mr. Spence (Polymetis, p. 251 ),^ “ I take to have 
een the Paradise in the Roman mythology. The traditions and traces 
ii Paradise among the ancients must be expected to have grown, fainter 
and fainter in every transfusion from one jjeople to another. The 
tlomans probably derived their notions of it from the Greeks, among 
whom this idea seems to have been shadowed out tmder the stories of the . 
gardens of Alcinous. In Africa they had the gardens of the Hes- 
|kerides, and in the East 'those of Adonis, or the Ilorti as Plinj 
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calls tlieitt. " The ' tem , Adonides ws.s tised hy the aEcieniS' to 
'signify '.gardens of pleasure, .which answers tO' tho' very name of Paradise, 
or the garden of Eden, as Horti Adonis does to the garden of the Lord/* 

ANCIENT CHAIE OE DAGOBEET. 

The chair which we here engrave claims to be regarded as a great 
curiosity, on two separate grounds : it is the work of an artist who was 
afterwards canonized, and it was used by Napoleon I. on a most important 
occasion. Towards the close of the sixth century the artists of France 
were highi}^ snccessfol in goldsmith’s work, and timoges appears to have 
been the principal centre of this industry. It was at this time that Abbon 
liomished — a goldsmith and mint-master, with whom was placed the 
young Eloy, who rose from a simple artizan to be the most remarkable 
man of his century, and whose virtues were rewarded by eanonizatiou. 
The apprentice soon excelled his master, and his fame caused Mm to be 
summoned to the tlirone of Clotaire II., for whom he made two thrones 
of gold, eniiched with precious stones, from a model made by the king 
himself, who had not been able to 
tind workmen sufficiently skilful to 
execute it. The talents and probity 
of St. Eloy also gained him the affec- 
tion of Dagobert I., who entrusted 
him with many important works, and 
among them, with the construction 
of the throne, or chair of state wdiicli 
is the subject of this article. It is 
made of bronze, carved and gilded, 
and is a beautiful specimen of work- 
manship. The occupant of the chair 
wnuld sit upon a cloth of gold sus- 
pended from the two side bars. For 
a long time it was preserved in the 
sacristy of the royal church of St. 

Denis, at Paris ; but it was subse- 
i|uently removed to the Great Li- 
brary, wiiere it now is. It was 
upon this chair that Napoleon I., 
in August, 1804, distributed the crosses of the Legion of Honour to the 
soldiers of the army assembled at Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
Napoleon caused tne chair to be brought from Paris for the express 
purpose. 

ST. geoege’s caveen, 

Near the town of Moldavia, on the Danube, is shown the cavern whew 
St. George slew the Dragon, from which, at certain periods, issue 
myriads of small ffies, which tradition reports to proceed from the car- 
cass of the dragon. They respect neither man nor beast, and are, so 
destructive that oxen and horses have been killed Iw them. They are 
(aaJled the Golnbac^’s ly. It is thought when the Danube rises, as, it 
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'does ia th® early Bart of -the summer, the Baveras ■ .are -tooded, ■ the 
water remaining in them, and becoming putrid, produces this noxious 
%. But this supposition appears to be worthless,, because, some years 
ago, the natives closed up the caverns, and stili they were annoved 
with the dies.' They nearly resemble mosquitoes.; In summer ttey 
appear in such swarms as to look like a volume of smoke; and they 
sometimes cover a space of six or seven miles. Covered with these 
insects, horses not unfrequently gallop about until death puts an end t«i 
their sufferings. Shepherds anoint their hands with a decoction ot 
wormwood, and keep la-rge fires bpning to protect themselves from 
them. Upon any material change in the weather the whole swarm is 
destroyed thereby. 

enghsb: letter by voltaire. 

The subjoined letter is copied Hterally from the autograph of Toltaire, 
formerly in the possession of the Eev. Mr. Sim, the editor of Mickle’s 
Poems : — 

“ Sir, 

“ j wish you good health, a quick sale of y' burgundy, much latin, 
and greeke to" one of y^ Children, much Law, much of cooke, and little- 
ton, to the other, quiet and jOy to mistrss brinsden, money to all. when 
you’ll drink y burgundy with m** furneze pray tell him jTl never forget 
nis favours. 

But dear John be so kind as to let me know how does my lady Bol- 
linghroke. as to my lord j left him so weU j dont doubt he is so stili. 
but j am very uneasie about my lady, if she might have as much health 
as she has Spirit and witt, sure She* would be the strongest body in eng- 
land, pray dear s^ write me Something of her, of my lord, and of you, 
direct letter by the Jenny post at m’' Cavalier, Belitery Square by the 
E. exchange, -j am sincerely and heartily y*" most humble most obedient 
rambling Mend “ Toltaiee, 

‘‘to 

“ John Brinsden, esq. 

“ durham’s yard 
by charing cross. 

THE GOLDEN CHALICE OF IONA. 

A chalice, as used in sacred ceremonies, is figured on various early 
Scottish ecclesiastical seals, as well as on sepiiichral slabs and other 
medieval sculptures, But an original Scottish chalice, a relic of the 
venerable abbey of St. Columba, presented, till a very few years since, an 
older example of tbe sacred vessels of the altar than is indicated in any 
existing memorial of the medieval Church. The later history of tlm 
venerable relic is replete with interest. It was of fine gold, of a very 
simple form, and ornamented in a style that gave evidence of its belong- 
ing to a very early period. It was transferred from the possession of 
Sir Lauchlan MacLean to the Glengarry family, in the time of j35neaa, 
afterwards created by Cbarless II. Lord Maedonell and Arross, under the 
mreuintitaaces narra^d in the toEowing letter tfom a cousin of the cek* 
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brated Marshal Macdonald, Dnlce of Tarentum, and communicated by a 
clergyman (Rev. JSneas M^Donell Dawson), who obtained it from the 
famfiy of the gentleman to whom it was originally addressed : — 

The following anecdote I heard from the late bishop, John Chisholm, 
and from Mr, John M‘Eachan, rmcle to the Duke of Tarentum, who <iiecl 
at my house at Irin Moidart, aged up’wards of one hundred years : — 

“ Maclean of Duart, expecting an invasion of his lands in Mull, by his 
powerful neighbour the Earl of Argyll, applied to Glengarry ibr assist- 
ance. JSneas of Glengarry marched at the head of five huncired men to 
Ardtornish, nearly opposite to Duart Castle, and crossing with a few of 
his officers to arrange the passage of the men across the Sound of MuE, 
Maclean, rejoicing at^ the arrival of such a friend, offered some choice 
wine in a golden chalice, part of the plunder of Iona. Glengarry was 
struck with horror, and said, folding his handkerchief about the cliaRce, 

‘ Maclean, I came lacre to defend you against mortal enemies, but since, 
by sacrilege and profanation, you have made God your enemy, no human 
means can serve you.^ Glengarry returned to his men, and Maclean 
sent the chalice and some other pieces of plate belonging to the service of 
the altar, with a deputation of his friends-, to persuade him to join him ; 
but he marched home. His example was followed by several other chiefs, 
and poor Maclean was left to compete, single-handed, with his powerful 
enemy.’’ 

Such was the last historical incident connected with the golden chalice 
of Iona, perhaps, -without exception, the most interesting ecclesiastical 
relic whieh Scotland possessed. Unfortunately its later history only 
finds a parallel in that of the celebrated Danish golden horns. It waa 
preserved in the charter-chest of Glengarry, until it was presented by 
the late Chief to Bishop Ronald McDonald, on whose demise it came into 
the possession of his successor, Dr. Scott, Bishop of Glasgow. Only a few 
years since the sacristy of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church In that 
city, where it was preserved was broken into, and before the police could 
obtain a clue to the depredators, the golden relic of Iona was no longer a 
chaJiee, Thus perished, by tlie hands of a common felon, a niemoriarof 
the spot consecrated by the labours off some of the earliest Christian mis- 
sionaries to the Pagan Caledonians, and which had probably survived 
the vicissitudes of upwards of ten centuries. In reply to inquiries made 
as to the existence of any drawing of the chalice, or even the possibility 
of a trustworthy sketch being executed from memory, a geiitleTiia,n in 
Glasgow writes : — I have no means of getting even a sketch from which 
to make a drawing. Were I a good hand myself, I could easily fiirnish 
one, having often examined it. It was a chalice that no one could look 
on without being convinced of its very great antiquity. The workman- 
ship was rude, the ornamental drawings or engravings even more hard 
than medieval ones in their outlines, and the cup bore marks of the ori- 
ginal hammering which had beaten it into shape.” 

KEW MODE Oi? EEVENeE. 

Monkeys in India are more or less objects of superstitious reverenee„ 
tad are, consequently, seldom or .ever, destroyed... ■ In some places tk»f 
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are aren fed, encouraged, and allowed to lire on tbe roofs of the house*. 
If a w^r-n wish to revenge himself for any injury committed upon him, 
he has only to sprinlWe some rice or corn upon the top of his enemy^s 
house, or granary, just before the rains set in, and the monkeys will 
assemble upon it, eat all they can find outside, and then pull off the 
tiles to get at that which falls throii^h the crevices. This, of course, 
gives access to the torrents which fail in such countries, and house, 
iiiture, and stores are all ruined. 

ctrsioirs supEESTiTioiir. 

The ring of which we here give a sketch has been selected by us as s 
subject for engraving and comment, because it 
embodies a curious superstition which was very 
prevalent in England in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

The setting is of silver, and the jewel which it 
carries is called a toad-stone. This stone was 
popularly believed to be formed in the heads of 
very old toads, and it was eagerly coveted by 
sovereigns, and by all persons in" high office, 
because it was supposed to have the po wer of indicating to the person 
who wore it the proximity of poison, by perspiring and changing colour. 
Fenton, who wrote in 1569, says — There is to be found in the heads of 
old and great toads a stone they call borax or stelon and he adds— 
‘^ They, being used as rings, give forewarning against venom.*’ Their 
composition is not actually knowm ; by some they are thought • to he a 
stone— by others, a shell; but of whatever they may be formed, there 
is to be seen in them, as may be noticed in the engraving, a figui'e 
resembling that of a toad, but wffiether produced accidentally or by 
artificial means is not known, though, according to Albertus Magnus, 
the stone always bore the figure on its surface, at the time it wms taken 
out of the toad’s head. Lupton, in Ms 1000 Notable Things,” says — 
** A toadstone, called erepaudina, touching any part envenomed, hurt, or 
stung with rat, spider, wasp, or any other venomous beast, ceases the 

t ain or sw^eliiiig thereof,” The well knowm lines in Siiakespeare are 
oubtless in allusion to the virtue which Impton says it possesses 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which like a toad, ugly and venemous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in liis head/* 

Ken ^onson also in the Fox, has, — 

Were you enamoured on Ms copper rings, 

His sa’ffron jewel, with the loadstone in't?” 

And Lyly, in his Euphues — 

** The foule toad hath a faire stone in Ms head/® 

The ring we have engraved is a work of the fifteenth century | 
forms one of the many rare curiosities ®f the Londeshorough Colleetiiau 
luxd is considere i to be a very perfect specimen. 
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AECIENT AEMLET. 

In May, 1840, some workmen were’ employed at Everdale, near Pres- 
ton, in. carrying earth to replace the soil which had been washed away 
troniL beMnd a waH formerly built to protect the banks of the river Kibble, 
In digging for this purpose, they discovered, at a distance of about forty 
yards from the banks, a great number of articles, consisting of ingots of 
silver, a few ornaments, some silver armlets, and a large quantity of 
coins. An. attentive examination of a, 11 these, and especially of the coins, 
leads to the conclusion that this mass of treasure was deposited about the 
year 910, and the articles must be considered such as were worn at the 
time of King Alfred, or perhaps somewhat earlier. 

The armlets, which were all of silver, vary in breadth from a quarter 
of an inch to an inch and a quarter, and perhaps more. ' They are gene- 
rally ornamented, and almost all the 
ornaments are produced by puncliing 
with tools of various forms. The pat- 
terns are numerous, but the forms of 
the pimehes are very few, the varia- 
tions being produced by combining the 
forms of more punches than one, or by 
placing the same or differently- formed 
punches at a greater or less distance 
from each other, or by varying their 
direction. In the specimen .which we 

have here engraved the punch has had a small square end, and the orna- 
ment is formed by a series of blows in transverse or oblique lines. Pat- 
terns of the period and localities to which these ornaments belong are 
scarcely ever found finished by casting or chasing. It would appear, 
also that tlie use of solder to unite the various parts of objects vvas either 
little known or little practised ; for the ends of these ornaments are tied 
together, and, upon other occasions where union is necessary, livets are 
employed. 

CHINESE Minuons. 

There is a puzzlmg property in many of the Chinese mirrors which 
deserves particular notice, and we may give it, together with the 
solution furnished by Sir I)a.vid Brewster : — The mirror has a knob 
in the centre of the back, by which it can be held, and on the rest of 
the back are stamped in relief certain circles with a kind of Grecian 
border. Its polished surface has that degree of convexity which gives 
an image of the face half its natural size ; and its remark able property 
IS, that, when you reffect the rays of the sun from the polished surface, 
the image of the ornamental border and circles stamped upon the hack, 
is seen distinctly reflected on the wall,” or on a sheet of paper. The 
metal of which the mirror is made appears to be what is called Chinese 
silver, a composition of tin and copper, like the metal for the specula of 
reflecting telescopes. ^ The metal is very sonorous. The niiiTor has a 
rim (at the hack) of about l-dth or i-6th of an inch broad, and th« 
Inner part, upon which the figures are stamped, is considerably thinner. 
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Like all other conjurors (says Sir DaTid Brewster) i the artist haj® 
eontrived to make the observer deceive himself. The stamped tigures: 
in the back are used for this purpose. The spectrum in the luminous 
area 7102 ! an image of the figures on the back. The tigures are a copy 
of the picture which the artist has drawn on pie face of^ the mirror^ 
and so concealed by polishing, that it is invisible in ordinary lights, 
and can be brought out only in the sun’s rays. Let it be required, for 
example, to produce the dragon as exhibited by one of the Chinese 
mirrors. When the surface of the mirror is ready for polishing, the 
figure of the dragon may be delineated upon it in extremely shallow 
lines, or it may be eaten out by an acid much diluted, so as to remove 
the smallest possible portion of the metal. The surface must then be 
highly polished, not upon pitch, like glass and specula, because this 
would polish away the figure, but upon elotb, in the way that lenses- 
are sometimes polished. In this way the sunk part of the*shallow lines 
win be as highly polished as the rest, and the figure will only be visible 
in very strong lights, by refiecting the sun’s rays from t£e metallic 
surface.” 

THE CADENHAM OAK. 

Amongst the many remarkable trees in the New Forest in Hampshire, 
IS one cadled the Cadenham Oak, which buds every year in the depth of 
winter. Gilpin says, Having often heard of this oak, I took a lide to 
see it on the 29th of December, 1781. It was pointed out to me among 
several other oaks, surrounded by a little forest stream, winding round 
a knoll on which they stood. It is a tail straight plant, of no great 
age, and apparently vigorous, except that its top has been injured, from 
which several branches issue in the form of pollard shoots. It was 
entirely bare of leaves, as far as I could diseern, when I saw it, and 
undistinguishable from the other oaks in its neighbouihood, except that 
its bark seemed rather' smoother, occasioned, I apprehended, only by 
frequent climbing. Having had the account of its early biidding'con- 
firmed on the spot, I engaged one Michael Lawrence, who kept the 
White Hart, a small alehouse in the neighbourhood, to send me some of 
the leaves to Yicar’s Hill, as soon as they should appear. The man, 
who had not the least doubt about the matter, kept his word, and sent 
me several twigs on the morning of the oth of January, 1782, a few 
liours after they had been gathered. The leax'es were fairly expanded, 
and about an inch in length. From some of the buds two leaves had 
unsheathed themselves, but in general only one. One of its progeny, 
which grew in the gardens at Bulstrode, had its tiower buds perfectly 
formed so early as the 21st of December, 1781. 

** This early spring, however, of the Cadenham oak, is of very short 
duration. The buds, after unfolding themselves, make no further pro- 
gress, but immediately shrink from the season and die. The tree con- 
tinues torpid, like other deciduous trees, during the remainder of the 
winter, and vegetates again in the spring, at the usual season. I have 
^en it in ftill leaf in the middle of the summer, wnen it appeared, both 
In its form and foliage, exactly Hite other oaks,’' 
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Bean Wren, speaking of this tree, says, ‘‘King James could not be 
induced to believe the ro rot (reason) of this, till Bishop Andrewes, in 
whose ^oeese the tree ,^rew, caused one of his own chapiaines, a man of 
known integritye, to give a true information of itt, which he did ; for 
upon the eve of the Nativitye he gathered about a hundred slips* with 
the^ leaves newdv opened, which he stuck in ciaye in the bottom ot long 
wMte boxes, and soe sent them post to the courte, where they deservedly 
raised not only admiration, but stopt the mouth of iniidelltye and eou- 
tradiction for ever. Of this I was both an eye-witness, and did dis- 
tribute many of them to the great persons of both sexes in court and 
others, eeelesiastieai persons. But in these last troublesome times a 
divelish fellow (of Herostratus humour) having hewen itt round at the 
roote, made his last stroke on his own legg, whereof he died, together 
with the old 'wondrous tree ; which now sproutes up agaiiie, and may 
renew his oakye age againe, iif some such envious chance doe not hinder 
or prevent itt; from which the' example of the former villaine may per- 
chance deterr the attempt. This I thought to testihe to all future 
tmes, and therefore subscribe with the same hand through which those 
little oakye slips past.” 

SCHOOL EXPENSES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Of the expenses incurred for schoolboys at Eton early in the reign of 
Elizabeth, we find some curious particulars in a manuscript of the time : 
the boys were sons of Sir "William Cavendish, of Chatsworth, and tho 
entries are worth notice, as showing the manners of those days. Among 
the items, a breast of roast mutton is charged lon-pence ; a smal 1. 
chicken, four-pence ; a week’s board, five shillings each ; besides the- 
wood burned in their chamber; to an old woman for sweeping and 
cleaning the chamber, two-penee ; mending a shoe, one penny ; three 
candies, nine-pence ; a book, Esop’s Fables, four-pence ; two pair of 
shoes, sixteen-pence ; two bunches of wax lights, one penny ; the suia 
total of the payments, including board paid to the bursars of Eton Col- 
lege, living expenses for the two boys and their man, eiothci^, books,, 
washing, &c., amounts to twelve pounds twelve shillings and seven -pence.. 
The expense of a scholar at the university in 1514 was but five pounds 
annually, afibrding as much accommodation as would cost sixty pounds, 
though the accommodation would be far short of that now customary at 

AN ETENTEUL LIFE. 

It is much to be feared that on the field of battle and naval actions 
many individuals, apparently' dead, are buried or thrown overboard. The 
history of Frangois de Civiiie, a French captain, 'who wrns missing at the- 
siege of Ilouen, is rather curious. At the storming of the town he was- 
supposed to have been killed, and was thrown, with other bodies, in the- 
ditch, 'where he remained from eleven in the morning to half-past six in the 
evening ; when his servant, obser’ving some latent heat, carried the body 
into the house. For five days and five nights his master did not exhibit 
the slightest sign of life, although the body graduahy recovered its 
warmth. At the expiration of this time, to-vm was carried by assault. 
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and the servants of an officer belonging to tbe besiegers, having found 
the supposed corpse of Civille, threw it out of the window, with no other 
covering than his shirt. Eortimately for the captain, he had fallen upon 
a dunghill, where he remained senseless for three days longer, when his 
body taken up by his relatives for sepulture, and ultimately brought 
to life. What W’as still more strange, Civille, like Maeiuii; had 
^«heen from his mother’s womb untimely ripp’d,” haring been 
brought into the world by a Caesarean operation, which his mother did 
not survive ; and after his last wonderful escape he used to sign his 
name with the addition of ^Hhree times born, three times buried, 
and three times risen from the dead by the grace of God.” 



FIBST BEIEGB OYEE THE THAMES- 


The humble village bridge which we hero engrave is well deserving 
of a place in our pages as being the first of that grand series of bridges 
whose last member is London-hridge. Wliat a contrast between the 
first bridge over the Thames and the last! Thames Head, wheie the 
river rises, is in the county of Gloucester, but so near to its southern 
border, that the stream, after meandering a mile or two, enters Wilt* 
shire, near the village of Kemble. On leaving this village, and proceed- 
ing on the main road towards the rustic hamlet of Ewen, the traveller 
passes over the bridge which forms the subject of our w'ood-eut. It has 
no parapet, and is level with the road, the water running through three 
narrow arches, Such is the first bridge over the mighty Thames. 

THE VENETIANS, 

The Yenetians were the first people in Italy who had printed books. 
They originated a Gazette in the year 1600, and the example was fol- 
lowed at Oxford in 1667, and at Vienna in 1700. They also undertook the 
diiMsovery of America, and the passage to India by the*Cape of Good Hope. 


I 







RARE* CURIOUS 


ANO aUAlNT. 


HEDMEKHAM ABBET. 

On descending the river Thames, from Henley, after passing Ciiiham 
Court and Hambledon Lock, the adjacent country become exeeediiigh 
beautiful, varied by alternate mills, islands, meadows, and hills, witK 
everj' now and then ornamental forest trees hanging over the stream, and 
giving pleasant shade to the current on its downward flow. The wood 
of Medmenham soon comes in sight ; the ruined Abbey is seen among the 
trees, and close beside it is a pretty ferry, with the pleasant wayside irua 
of Mrs. Bitmead — a domicile well known to artists, her frequent guests^ 
one of whom, who has since become famous, painted a sign*-board wMel* 


hangs over the door, and is of so good a quality that it might grace the- 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. The Abbey has been pictured a 
hundred times, and is a capital subject seen from any point of view ; the 
river runs close beside it; there is a hill adjacent— Bane’s Hill; dark 
woods and green meadows are at hand ; gay boats and traffic barges are 
©ontiniially passing ; the ferry is always picturesque, and the artist is 
constantly supplied on the spot with tnemes for pictures ; especially he 
has before biTn the venerable ruin — “ venerable,’^ at least, as far as the 
eye is concerned. Time has touched it leniently ; some of its best “ bits*’ 
are as they were a centui’y ago, except that the Hchens have given to' 
them that rich clothing of grey and gold which the painter ever loves, 
and added to it, here and there, a green drapery of ivy. 

The manor of Medmenham was, In the' reign' of Ring Stephen, given 
by its lord, Walter de Bolebec, to the Abbey of' Cistercian M'-onks he had 
founded at Woburn in Bedfordshire ; and in 12CM: the monks placed soiiM' 
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:uf their society here, on this pleasant bank of the Thames. Here arose 
a small monastery, being , rather — as the wi-iters of the order p.xpress 
tnemaelyes — “ a daughter than a cell to Woburn,” In. 1536 it was an- 
nexed to Bisham. At the Dissolution, according to returns made by the 
commissioners, “ the clear value of this religious house was 201 6s, ; it 
had two monks designing to go to houses of religion; servants, none; 
woods, none ; debts, none ; its- bells worth 2^. Is. 8d. ; the value of- its 
moveable goods U. 3s. 8d. ; and the house wholly in ruin.” It must have 
undergone considerable repair early in the sixteenth eentuiy, and pro- 
bably very little of the original structure now exists, althougli relics of 
^antiquity may be traced in many of its remains. That portion which 
fronts tfie Thames is kept in proper repair, and a large room is used for 
the convenience of pleasure parties. The property belongs to the iScots of 
Danesfield, a mansion tliat crowns a neighbouring hiU. Medmenham 
deriv<»s notoriety from events of more recent date than the occupation of 
its monks, without goods and without debt. Here, about the middle of 
the last century, was established, a society of men of wit and fashion, 
w^ho assumed tne title of the Monks of St. Francis, and wore the habit 
'of the Franciscan order. Although it is said that the statements con- 
tained in a now forgotten but once popular novel— Chrysal ; or the 
Adventures of a Guinea,” — ^were exaggerated, the character which the 
assumed monks bore in the open world was suOicieiitly notorious 
to justify the worst suspicions of their acts in this comparative 
solitude. Their principal members were Sir Francis Dash wood 
(afterwards Lord Le Despencer), the Earl of Sandwich, John WiBcs, 
Bubb, Doddington, Churcmll, and Paul Whitehead, the poet. The motto 
' — “ Fay ce que voudras,” indicative of the principle on which the society 
was founded — still remains over the doorway of the Abbey House. Tra- 
dition yet preserves some anecdotes illustrative of the habits of the 
** order,” and there can be little doubt that this now lonely and quiet 
apot was the scene of orgies that were infamous. 

■■ FEESECUTIOX*.' , 

Orotiiis, an historian celebrated for moderation and caution, has com- 
puted that in the several persecutions promoted by Charles V., no less 
than a hundred thousand persons perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. in the Netherlands alone, from the time that his edict against 
the reformers was promulgated, he states that there had been fifty thou- 
sand persons hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burned, on account of 
their religion. Indeed, diudng the reign of Philip the Second, the Duke 
of Alva boasted that in the space of nine years he had destroyed, in the 
Low Countries, 36,000 persons by the hands of the executioner alone. At 
the massacre of Paris, on the feast of St. Bartholomew, King Charles the 
Ninth of France assisted in person, and boasted that he had sacrificed 
in one night 10,000 of his subjects ; for that massacre the Pope had 

Te Deum” sung in the chapel of the Vatican and issued a bull for a 
Jubilee to be celebrated throughout France on the 7th December, 1512, 
in eommemoiation of what he termed the /iqppy success of the Imig 
hk heretic subjects^ and. concluded by writing with Ms own haiid 
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M letter l» Charles the Km-tli, exhorting Him to pursue this salutary and 
hiessed enterprise. In : the short reign of Queen 'Mary, there were in 
"this realm burned at the stake one archbishop, four bishops, twenty-one 
ministers, and nearly three hundred persons of ail classes, of whom 
fifty “hve were women, and four were children, one of whom sprang from 
its mother’s womb- while she was consuming, and was filing into the 
fiames by the spectators. In 1640 the same spirit of papaL bigotry occa- 
sioned in Ireland the butchery of 40,000 Protestants, under circum- 
stanees of aggravated atrocity which a Christian will shudder to peruse.. 
Lewis XI Y., the most Christian king and eldest sou of the church, 
starved a million Huguenots at home, and sent another million grazing 
-m foreign countries. 

, iknkepeb’s bill in 1762, 

The follomng innkeeper’s bill was sent in to the Duke de Xivemois, 
who supped and breakfasted at an inn in Canterbury, in 1762; and 
considering the value of money at that time, must be deemed extremely 
snoderate.: — 


£ s. d.. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate . , * * . • • 1 4 0 

Supper for seH and servant. • • « • • ® 15 10 0 

Bread and beer . . . , . • • . • , . 3 0 0 

Fruit 2 15 0 

Wine and punch ,...•••••• 10 8 8 

Wax candles and charcoal ••«••• • 3 0 f 

Broken glass and china 210 t 

Lodging . 170 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate . • . . .,*200 
Chaise and horse, for next stage . . . • . 2 16 0 

Ihere were only twelve persons in the whole company. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

Joseph Battaglia, a surgeon of Ponte Bosio, relates the following case: 
Don. G-* Maria Bertholi, a priest of Mount Yaierius, went to the fair of 
Filetto, and afterguards visited a relation in Fenilo, where he intended to 
pass the night. Before retiring to rest, he was left reading his breviary ; 
when, shortly a.fterwards, the family were alarmed by his loud cries and 
a strange noise in Ms chamber. On opening the door, he was lying pros- 
trate on the iioor, and surrounded by Dickering fiames. Battaglia was 
immediately sent for, and on Ms arrival the unfortunate man was found 
in a most deplorable state. The integuments of the arms and the back 
were either consumed or detached in hanging flaps. The sufferer was 
-sufficiently sensibie to give an account of himself. He said that he felt, 
ail of a sudden, as if his arm had received a violent blow from a, club, 
and at the same time he saw scintillations of fire rising fromliis sMrt- 
sleeves, which were eonsuined -without having burned the wrists; a 
handkerchief, which he had tied round his shoulders, between the shiit 
mnd the skin, "wm intact. His drawers were also sound ; but, strange 
'Miy, Ms silk skull-cap was burnt* while his hair bore no rawks 
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of combustion. The unfortunate man only surYived the event fourdaym^ 
The, cireumstanees which attended this ease would seem. to warrant th® 
conclusion that the electric fluid wa» the chief agent in the eombustioiu 

SHOOTING Eisa. 

Our shores have produced a few specimens oi a riehly-coloured fish 
called Ray's Sea Bream {Brama Rayi), interesting because it represents 
a family, almost confined to the tropical seas, of very singular forms and 
habits. The family is named ChmtodontklcB^ from the principal genus in 
it. They are very high perpendicularly, but thin and flattened sidewise ; 
the mouth in some projects into a sort of snout, the fins are frequently 
much elevated, and send ofl* long filaments. They arc generally adornea 
with highly-contrasted colours, which run in perpendicular bands. They 
are often called scaly-finned fishes, because the dorsal and anal are 

clothed, at least in part, 
with scales, so as not to 
be distinguished, from the, 
body. The tubular .snout 
of some_, as'of a little spe-; 
cies which we here repre- 
sent, is applied to au' ex- 
traordinary use, that" of " 
shooting mes! The^fish;' 
approaches ' under ' a'' fly' 
which it has ..discovered, 
resting on a leaf or twig, 
a few feet above : the,, wa- 
ter, taking ., care not, .to 
alam it by too sudden a 
motion; tne.n, prqfeetmg. 
the tip of its beak from.,' 
the surface, it shoots .a, 
single drop at the insect 
with so clever an aim, as very rarely to miss it, when it falls into the 
water and is devoured. Being common in the Indian seas, it is often 
kept by the Chinese in vases, as we keep golden-fish, for the amusement 
of witnessing this feat. A fiy is fastened at some distance, at which the 
fish shoots, but, disappointed of course, and wondering that its prey does 
not fall, it goes on to repeat the discharge for many times in succession, 
without seeming to take in a fresh stock of ammunition, and scarcely evei 
missing the mark, though at a distance of three or four feet® 

. EXTBAOHDIKAEY EAETHftlJAEES® . 

Around the Papandayang, one of the loftiest mountaiiis in Java, wi 
less than forty villages were reposing in peace. But in August 1772, a 
remarkable luminous cloud enveloping its top aroused them from their 
security. But it was too late ; for at once the mountain began to sink 
into the earth, and soon it had disappeared, with the forty villages and 
most of the inhabitants, over a space fifteen miles long and sis broaa. 
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Still more extraordinary, tlie most remarkable on record was an eraptioB 
in Snmbawa, one of tbe 'Molucca islands, in 1815, ' It began on tbe fifth 
day of April, and did not cease till July. The explosions' were heard in 
one direetion nine' hundred and' "seventy miles, and in another seven 
hundred' and twenty miles. So heavy was the fail' of ashes at the distanct- 
of forty miles that houses were crushed and destroyed. The floating 
cinders in the ocean, hundreds of miles distant, were two feet thick, 
and vessels were forced through' with difficulty. ' The darkness in Java, 
three hundred miles distant, was deeper than the blackest night ; and, 
finaly, out of the twelve thousand inhabitants of the island, only 
twsafy-six survived the catastrophe. 

BEAITTIFIJL ABCH. 

One of the rarities of architecture is the beautiful arch in the choir of 
Cannistown Church, not far from Bec- 
tive, near Trim, in Ireland. Donm 
to the very latest period of Gothic 
architecture, the original plan of a 
simple nave, or nave and chancel, was 
followed, and the chief or only dihe- 
rence observable in churches of- very 
late date, from those of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, consists in the form 
of the ai’ch-heads, the position of the 
doorway, the style of the masoniy, 
vrMch is usually much better in the 
more ancient examples, and the use 
of bell-turrets, the cloigeteach, or 
detachedroimdtower, having answered 
this purpose during the earlier ages. 

A beautiiiii and highly characteristic 
example "Of .an early pointed church is 
that at Cannistown. As usual, it con - 
gists of a nave and chancel, and there are the remains of a bell-turret 
upon the west gable, the usual position. The choir arch is represented in 
the -annexed out. 

There are numerous examples of churches of this style scattered over 
Ireland, but they are usually plain, and 'the choir arch is generally the 
plainest feature in the building. As example, we can refer our readers 
to the churches of Kilbarraok, Dalkey, Kinsale, and Eathmiehael,'all in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. '' ' 

THOMAS CONECTE. 

Kiere was a Carmelite' friar,. Thomas -Conecte, who, previous to Ms 
being burnt as^a heretic at P^ome, in 1484, excited the admiration of all 
Flanders by his vehement sermons against the luxury of the women. 
His satire was chiefly levelled against their ■ head-dresses, which rose, to 
po enormous a height, that the most exalted 'head-dresses .of a late day 
were but dwarfs to them. Juvenal' des; Hrsins, who lived at that period. 

■■ 15 
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declares that, notwithstanding the troubles of the times, the mailens 
and married ladies rose to prodigious excess in their attire, and wore 
hair of a surprising height and breadth, having on each side two eais 
of so unaccountable a size, that it was impossible for them to pass 
tliroii«'h a door. Their dresses were the hennins of Flanders, which the 
worthy Carmelite was so inveterate against. He made them dress 
themselves in a more modest manner. But, alas no sooner had Friar 
Thomas left the country than the head-dresses shot , up to a greater 
heisrht than ever. They had only bowed their heads like buErushes 
duniig the storm. Poor Thomas attacked the infallible church itself, 
and they, in default of better arguments, burnt him. 

CUKIOUS COIKCIBEKCES. 

On the 2ist of April, 1770, Lewis XVI. was married. 

21st of Jime, 1770, fifteen hundred people were trampled to death 
the fiite. 

21st of January, 1 782, /eife for the birth of the Dauphin. 

2 i St of J une, 1791, the flight to V arennes. 

21st of September, 1792, tbe abolition of royalty. 

21st of January, 1793, the unfortunate monarcms decapitation. 

AMPHITHEATEES. 

The deficiency of theatres erected by the Romans is far more than 
cmiipensated by the number and splendour of their amphitheatres, which, ' 
with their baths, may be considered as tbe true types of Roman art. K 
seems almost certain that they derived this class of public buildings from 
the Itruscans. At Siitri there is a very lioole one cut out of the tu?a 
rock, which was no doubt used by that people for festal representati ms 
long’ before Borne attempted anything of the kind. It is unct-iiain 
whether^gladiatorjal figlits or coud^ats of wild beasts formed any part of 
the amusements of the arena in those days, though boxing, "pestling, 
and contests of that description certainly did; but 'whether the Ltruscans 
actually proceeded to the shedding of blood and slaughter is more than 

^^Eveif*in the remotest parts of Britain, in Germany, and Gaul, 
wherever w'e find a Roman settlement, we find the traces oi th^r 
amnhitlieatres. Their soldicrj', it seems, ceuld not exist _withoiit the 
eniovment of seeing men engage in doiiMiul and mortal comhats- 
either killing one another, or torn to pieces by vuld beasts, it is not to 
be wmndored at that a people who delighted so much m the bloody 
scenes of the arena shonld feel birt very little pleasure in the imnua 
sorrows and tame humonr of the stage. It fitted them, i.. is true, to he 
a nation of oominerors, and gave them the empire ot the world, hut it 
brought with it feelings singularly inimical to aU the softer arts, and 

was perhaps the great cause of their debasement. 

As might be expeeted, the largest and most splendid of these hid- 
ings is t£at which adorns the capital ; and of all the rums which Eome 
ooutains, none have excited snch universal admiration as the llavi^ 
Mn^theatre. Poets, painters, rhapsodists, have exhausted all tn» 
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re^uroes of their arts in the attempt to conyey to others the overpowering 
impression this bulldirig produces on their own minds. With the single 
exception, . perhaps, of the Hall at Karnac, no ruin has met with such 
universal admiration as this. Its association with the ancient mistress! 
of the world, its destruction, and the haif-prophetic destiny ascribed to 
it, all contribute to this. Still it must be confessed that 

“ The gladiator’s bloody circus standfl 
A noble wreck ill ruinous perfection,” 

and worthy of all or nearly all tlie admiration of which it has been the 
object. Its interior is almost wholly devoid of ornament, or anything 
that can be called architecture — a vast inverted pyramid. The exterior 
does not possess one detail which is not open to criticism, and indeed to 
positive^ blame. I^^ot^yithstanding all this, its mass, its form, and its 
associations, all combine to produce an effect against which the critie 
struggles in vain. 

Tii'^ length of the building, measured along its greatest diameter, is 
620 ft,, its breadth 513, or nea-riy in the ratio of 6 to 5, which may be 
taken as the general proportion of these buildings, the variations from it 
being slight, and apparently either mistakes in setting out the work in 
ancient times, or in measuring it in modern days, rather than m 
intentional deviation. The height of the 3 lower stories is 120 ft. ; the 
total height as it now stands, 157 ft. The arena itself measures 287 ft. 
in length by 1 80 in breadth, and it is calculated that the building 
would contain 80,000 spectators; 50,000 or 60,000 would be much 
nearer the truth, at least according to the data by which space is caiou- 
lated in our theatres and public places. 

HUKDEED FAMILIRS’ LOCK. 

A common Chinese talisman is the himdred families’ lock,” to 
procure which a father goes round among his friends, and, having 
obtained from a hundred dilferent parties a few of the copper coins of 
the country, he himself adds the balance, to purchase an ornament or 
ap])endage fashioned like a lock, which he hangs on his child’s neck, for 
the purpose of locking him tigm\atively to life, and making the hundj*ed 
persons ooneerned in his attaining old age. 


THE DUKE DE IJEICHSTADT. 

At the Imperial Palace of Sehonbrun, about hve English miles from 
Miitiaa, is shown the window fractured by the bullet of the entliusiastie 
-student who shot at IN'apoleon while he was reviewing the Imperial 
Ouard, and also the apartment he occupied when he made this his head* 
quarters, instead of entering the city. An additional interest is 
imparted to the place, by the circumstance of the Duke de Keiehstadt 
iiaving, when taken ill, chosen the identical chamber and spot in 
which Ms father Napoleon had slept, to close his mortal career : and by 
& singular coincidonce, the remains of the young prince were subjected 
to a post-mortem examination upon^ the same table at which the 
Emperor had held Ms councils. In imitation of the military hardihood 
m hii sire,. the young duke was in the habit of exposing himself to all 
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weatliers, and keeping guard during suecessiTe ^niglitsj a praotiee wbifli 
often called fortk from Ms surgeouj Dr, Malfati, the' expressive words, 
» Mappeiez vous^ mon Prince, qua vouz avez un Cwur da Per dum un 
Vorp da Verre,^ 

MAET UTTEEN OF SCOTS^ CAXBLESTXCK. 


Almost every article, however triSing its intrinsic value, and however.: 

homely its appearance, wMch once' he* 
longed to a' celebrated iEdi.vidual, is 
always , regarded as an object of interest, 
and we have,, therefore, no hesitation ia 
presenting our readers, with the. annexed ". 
engraving , of one of pair of candlesticks 
which were once the property of the unibr- 
tunate Mary, Queen of Scots.,. ' . 

They are made of .brass, .each' of .themnf 
eleven and a-half inches in.heigth. They .. 

■ are of. French manufacture the sunk parts 

■ are filled' up .with an inlay of blue, green, 
and white enamel, very similar to that done 
at Limoge. These . extremely elegant and 
■curious articles are, the property of Lord 
Holland, and are preserved ,. at Ho.naad • 

■ House, iensington.. , . .. . 

, . ' Holland. House, is , associated ' ‘'^with ,.the 

■ costly magnificence of Rich, with the loves 
of Ormond, the councils of Cromwell, and 
the ^death of Addison.’’ It has been for 

■■ nearly two centuries and a*half the 
" favourite .resort .of wits, and beauties,.:,'.' of 
painters and poets, of 'scholars,, philoso*'- 
phers, and statesmen, In^ the life.-time of; 

■ the late Lord Holland, it was the meeting- 
place of .‘Hhe Whig Party;” and his libera] 
hospitality made it “the resort, not oiilv 

■ of the most, interesting' persons composing ^ 
. English '.society— literary,, philosophical, 

and political, but also to all belonging to 
■■' those classes who ever visited this country ■ 
^from abroad.” 



‘ EXTBAOBDINAET INSTANCES OF INHUMANITY, 

In 15S4, in the wars of Edward III. with France, Fordtm relates that 
' a Frenchman purchased from the Scots several Jilnglish prisoners, and 
that he beheaded them to avenge the death of hm father. This senti- 
mental cruelty can perhaps be paralleled by that of Coceinas, who, at the 
massacre of Paris, bought many Huguenots, that he might torture theia 
to death for his private satisfaction, Philip Galeas Visconti, Duk,e of 
Milim, was a man of a nature so timid, that thunder threw him mt# 
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is^oaies ; yet was lie so inlmman, tliat lie could enjoy the shrieks of a 

■ female stretched upon a rack, ■ Wenceslaus, the German Emperor, say 
"Mezeray, Voltaire, and others, roasted his cook alivCf ioi dressing Ins 

■ inner Wiss; and neYer had so intimate a Mend in Prague as the com- 
mon executioner ; and even hhn he put to death at last, for not taking 
him at his word, when he once had bid him cut his head of, and actually 

- knelt down to receive the stroke. 


ANCIENT BOMAN LAMPS. 


The earliest iamj^s fabricated by the potters of ancient Rome have an 
open circular body, with a curved projecting rim to prevent the oil from 
spilling, and oeciir both in terra-cotta, and also in the black glazed^ ware 
tbund in the sepulchres of Nola. Many have a projecting hollow pipe in 
the centre, in order to tix them to a stick on the top of a candelabrum. 
These lamps have no handles. They may have been placed in the saceila 
or lararia, and were turned on the potter’s wheel. 

The shoe-shaped is the most usual, with a round body, a projecting 
spout or nozzle having a hole for the wiek, and a small annular handle, 
%v’liich is more or less raised. 


A singular variety of lamp, well 
adapted for a table, was litted into 
a kind of small altar, the sides of 
which \vere ornamented with re- 
liefs. Sevej’al hoW'ever, from their 
unusual shape, maybe considered 
as fancy ware, the upper part, or 
the whole lamp, being moulded 
into the resemblance of some ob- 
ject. Such are lamps in the Bri- 
tish Museum in the shape of a 
female head surmounted by a 


iiower, or of the head of a negro or Rubian with open jaw^, through 
which the wiek was inserted. 


Most of these lamps appear to have been made between the age of 
Augustus and that of Constantine. The style, of course best at the 
earlier period oi the empire, degenerates under the later emperors, such 
as Philip and Maximus, and becomes at last Byzantine and bud. 

Most lamps had only one wick, but the light they afibrded must have 
been ieeble, and consec|iieiitly some have two wicks, the nozzle for wiiich 
project beyond the body of the lamp. In the same manner w^ere fabri- 
cated lamps oi three, five, and seven wicks. If more were re(|uire(i the 
nozzles did not project tar beyond the body of the lamp, which was then 
moulded in a shape adapted for the purpose, and especially the favourite 
-i»ne oi a galley. Sometimes a conglomeration of small lamps was manu- 
iactured in a row, or in a serrated shape, which enabled the purchaser to 
‘obtain what light he required ; still the amount of illumination must have 
been ieeble. As many as twenty wicks have been found in some lamps, 
ihe greater number average from three to four inches long, and on® 
high ; the walls are about one-eighth of an inch tMck, and in® 
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circiilar handies not more than one inch in diameter. Some of the larm 
kmpsj however, are about nine inches or a foot longj with handles eight 
or nine inches high, ,■ 

AK ECCEJ^TEIC EKGLISHMAIS-. 

Mr, Henry Hastings, a most singular character, and genuine sportsman 
lived in the time of James and Charles I. Mr. Hastings was second son 
to the Earl of Huntingdon ; and inherited a good estate in Dorsetshire 
from his mother. He was one of the keepers of Hew Forest, Hampshire ; 
and resided in the lodge there during a part of every summer season! 

But his principal residence vras at Woodlands, in Dorsetshire, where he 
had a capital mansion. One of his nearest neighbours, was the Lord 
Chancellor Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury. Two men could not be more 
opposite in their disposition and pursuits. They had little commiinicatimi 
therefore ; and their occasional meetings were rendered more disagreeable 
to both from their opposite sentiments in polities. Lord Shaftesbury, 
who wms the younger man, wasthesui-vivor ; and the following account of 
Mr. Hastings" is said to have been the production of his pen. “Mr. 
Hastings was low of stature, but very strong, and very active; of a 
ruddy complexion, with flaxen hair. His clothes were always of green i 
cloth" His house was of the old fashion ; in the midst of a large park, 
well stocked with deer, rabbits, and fish-ponds. He had a long narrow 
bowling-green in it ; and used to play with round sand-bowls. Here, 
too, he had a banqueting-room built, like a stand in a large tree. He 
kept all sorts of hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and 
had hawks of all kinds, both long and short- winged. His great hall was ] 
commonly strewed with ^ marrow-bones ; and full of liawk-perches, 
hounds, spaniels, and terriers. The upper end of it was hung with fox- 
skins of this and the last year’s killing. Here and there a pole-cat was i 

intermixed ; and hunter’s poles in great abundance. The parlour was a J 

large room, completely furnished in the same style. On a broad hearth, 
paved with bricks, fay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels, 

One or two of the great chairs had litters of cats in them, which wm 
not to be disturbed. Of these, three or four always attended him at 
dinner; and a little white wand lay by his trencher, to defend it, if they 
were too troublesome. In the windows, which were very large, lay hin 
arrows, cross-bows, and other accoutrements. The corners of the room 
were filled with his best hunting and hawking poles. His oyster- table 
stood at the lower end of the room, which was in constant use twice a 
day, all the year round ; for he never failed to eat oysters both at dinner 
and supper; with which the neighbouring town of Poole supplied liirn. 

At the upper end of the room stood a small table with a double desk; 
one side of which held a church Bible; the other, the Book of Sfartyrs. 

On difterent tables of the room lay hawks’ hoods ; bells, old hats with 
their crowns thrust in, full of pheasants’ eggs, tables, dice, cards, and a 
store of tobacco pipes. At one end of this room was a door, whi(*h 
opened into a closet, where stood bottles of strong beer and wine, whicU 
never came out but in single glasses, which was the rule of the house ; 
he never exceeded. Mmself^Aor permitted others to exceeds Answeiiiig ’ | 
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to tMs closet was a door into an old chapel, which had been long disused 
ibr devotion blit, in the pulpit, as the safest -place, was always tO' be 
found a cold chine of beef, a venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a 
great apple-pie with thick crust, well baked. His table cost him not 
much, though it was good to eat a.t. His sports supplied all but beef 
and mutton," except on Fridays, when he had the best of fish. He never 
wanted a London pudding ; and he always sang it in with, ** 3fi/ part 
lies the7'ein-u,'^'li.e. drank a glass or two of wine at meals; put syrup 
gilly ■’flowers into his sack ; and had always a tun-glass of small-beer 
standing by him, wliieh he often stirred about with rosemary. He lived 
to be ail hundred ; and never lost his eye- sight, nor used spectacles.^ He 
got on horseback without help ; and ro’de to the death of the stag, till he 
was past fourscore.’^ 

PEKFTOED BATfCilTETS OP THE AHCIENTS, 

A very remarkable peculiarity in the banquets of the ancients was, 
their not confining the resources of the table to the gratifleation of one 
sense alone. Having exhausted their invention in the confection of 
stimulants for the palate, they broke new ground, and called in another 
sense to their aid ; and by the delicate application of odours and richly- 
distilled perfumes, these refined voluptuaries aroused the fainting appe- 
tite, and added a more exquisite and ethereal enjo^nnent to the grosser 
pleasures of the board. The gratification of the sense of smelling (a 
(sense held by us in very undeserved neglect, probably on account of its 
delicacy) was a subject ol' no little importance to the liomans. However 
this may be, it is certain that the Homans considered flowers as forming 
a very essential article in their festal preparations ; and it is the opinion 
of Bassius, that at their desserts the number of flowers far exceeded that 
of fruits. When Nero supped in his Golden House, a mingh^d shower of 
flowers and odorous essences fell upon him ; and one of lleliogabalus’ 
recreations was to smother his courtiers with flowers, of wdiom it may b© 
said, they died of a rose in aiomatic pain.^^ Nor was it euthely as an 
object of luxury that the ancients made use of flowers ; they were con- 
sidered to possess sanative and medicinal qualities. According to Pliny, 
Athenmus, and Plutarch, certain herbs and flowers were of sovereign 
power to prevent the approaches of ebriety, or, as Bassius less clearly 
expresses it, clarify the functions of the brain. 

CHINESE BEin&ES. 

Of Chinese^ bridges, some have been very much exaggerated in the 
accounts by Du Hadde and the missionaries, as it appears from the later 
reports eoncerniBg the bridge at Foo-chow-foo, visited duiing the 
unsuccessful commercial voyage of the ship Amherst,’’ in 1832, and 
since tiie war become familiar to our countrymen. This same bridge, 
whieli proved a very poor structure after all, had been extolled by the 
Jesuits as something quite extraordinary, A bridge of ninety-one 
arches, being in fact a very long causeway, was passed by Lord Mae- 
^;ney between Soo-chow and Hang-chow, and near the Lake called 
Tw-Eoo. The highest arch, however, was supposed to be between 



ornamental bridges that adorn gardens and pleasure-grounds, the arch 
is often of height snlEcient to admit a boat under sail, and the bridge is 
ascended by steps. 

Ail the stones of a Chinese arch are commonly wedge-shaped, their 
sides forming radii which converge towards the centre of the curve. It 
is observable that, according to the opinion of Captain Parish, who 
surveyed and made plans of the Great Wall, no masonry could be 
superior to it, The arched and vaulted work was considered by him as 
exceedingly well turned. The Chinese, therefore, must have under- 
stood the construction and properties of the arch long before the Greeks 
and Romans, whose original and most ancient edifices consisted of 
columns, connected by straight architraves, of bulk sufficient to support 
the incumbent pressure of solid masonry, 

SOCIABLE W^AVER-BIBI). 

There are some birds whose social instinct impels them to live in com* 
pany, and to unite their powers in the construction of a common edifice j 
m this respect resembling the Beaver among quadrupeds, and the Bee 
among insects. Among tdiese we may mention the Ani ( Crotophaga mi) 
tl the West Indies ; the Pensile Grosbeak (Loffut of West Africa, 
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twenty and thirty feet in height, and the whole length of the causeway 
half a mile. It was thrown across an arm of the lake, on the eastern 
side of the canal. The late Sir George Staunton observed a bridge 
between Peldng and Tartary, built across a river which was subject to 
being swelled by mountain hoods. This was erected upon caissons of 
wattles filled with stones. It appeared to have been built with ex- 
pedition, and at small cost, where the most solid bridge would be 
endangered by inundations. The caissons were fixed by large per- 
pendicular spars, and over the whole were laid planks, hurdles, and 
gravel. It was only in Keang-nan that solid bridges were observed to 
be thrown over the canal, being constructed of coarse grey marble, or 
of a reddish granite. Some of the arches were semicircular, others the 
transverse section of an ellipse, and others again approached the shape 
of a horse-shoe, or Greek O, the space being loudest at top. In the 
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tipper surface is not used for tMs purpose, but as it is sloping, with a 
projecting rim, it serves to let the rain-water run off, and preserves each 
little dwelling from^ the wet. Le Vaillant procured one of these great 
shelters, and cut it in pieces with a hatchet : the chief portion consisted 
<)f Boshman’s grass, so pompact as to be impenetrable by rain. Each nest 
is three or four inches in diameter, which is sufficient for the bird ; but, 
as thev are all close together around the eS-ves, they appear to the eye to 
form but one building, and, in fact, are distinguishable from each other 
only by a. little external aperture, which serves as an entrance to the 
nest* This large nest contained 320 inhabited cells. 

WOLVES IlSr ENGLAHD. 

^IMward the^ First commissioned ■ Peter -Corbet to destroy the 
wolves in the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
Stafford ; and ordered John Gifford to hunt them in all the forests of 

England. 

^ The forest of CMltern wms infested hy wolves and wild bulls in th® 
time of Edward the Confessor, William the Conqueror granted the 
tord^p of Biddesdale, in Northumberland, to Robert de Umfravilie. 
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on conditioTi of defending tiiat part of the country against enemies ani 
wolves. King John gave a premium of ten shillings for catching two 
wolves. 

In the reign of King Henry the Third Yitalis de Engaine held the 
manors of Laxton and Pitchley, in the county of Northampton, hy the 
service of hunting the wolf, whenever the king should command 
In the reign of Edward the First, it was found by inquisition that Mm 
de Engaine held the manor of Great Gidding, in the county of Hunting- 
don, hy the service of hunting the hare, fox, wild eat, and wolf, witMn 
the counties of Huntingdon, Northampton, Buckingham, Oxford, and 
.Rutland. In the reign of Edward the Third, Thomas de Engaine held 
certain manors by the service of finding, at his own proper cost, certain 
dogs for the destruction of wolves, foxes, martins, and wild cats in the 
counties of Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex, and Bacldugham. 

TEMPLES OF BBAMBANAM. 

In the island of Java, and not far from the ruins of Boro Buddor, are 
situated the Buddhist temples of Brambanam ; certainly one of the most 
extraordinary groups of buildings of its class, and verymnlike anything 
we now find in India ; though there can scarcely be a doubt but that - 
the whole is derived from an Indian original now'lost. ^ 

The great temple is a square building above 45 ft. square, and 75 ft. 
high, terminating upwards in an octagonal straight-lined pyramid. Ob 
each face of this is a smaller temple of similar design joined to the great 
one by corridors ; the whole five thus constituting a cruciform building. 
It is raised upon a richly ornamented square base. One of the smaller 
temples serves as an entrance-porch. The building itself is very 
curiously and richly ornamented \vith sculpture ; but the most remark- 
able feature of the whole group is the multitude of smaller temples 
which surround the central one, 239 in number. Immediately beyond 
the square terrace which supports the central temple stand 28 of these, 
forming a square of 8 on each side, counting the angular ones both 
ways. Beyond these, at a distance of 35 ft., is the second square, 44 ia 
number ; between this and the next row is a wdde space of above 80 ft., 
in which only 6 temples are situated, two in the centre of the north and 
south fiices, and one on each of the others. The two outer rows o! 
temples are situated close to one another, back to back, and are 160 in 
number, each face of the square they form being about 525 ft. All these 
239 temples are similar to one another, about 12 ft. square at the base, 
and 22 ft. high, all richly carved and ornamented, and in every one is a 
small square cell, in which was originally placed a cross-leggkl figure, 
probably of one of the Jaina saints, though the drawings which have 
been hitherto published do not enable us to determine %vhom they repre- 
sent — the persons who made them not being awmre of the distinction 
between Buddlist and Jaina images. 

The date given to these monuments by the natives is about the 9th or 
iOch century, at which time the Jains were making jjreat progress at 
Guzerat and the western parts of India ; and if the tramtions are to k 
wlied upon, wMoh bring the Hindu colonists of Java from that quarter^ 
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it k almost certain that they would have brought ' that religion with, 
them. If the age, however, that is assigned to them be correct, thej^ 
are specunens of an earlier date and form than anything we now iind in 
India,, and less removed &oni the old Buddhist type than anything that, 
^■'.iicir.remains there. ■ • 

GEAHAM ISLAND, ' ' 

The most^ recent instance of subaqueous eruption, with which we are- 
acquainted is that which produced Both am or Graham Island, in the 
year 1H3I. This island was thrown up in the Mediterranean, between 
the south-west coast of Sicily and the African coast, in latitude 
8‘ 30'^ north, and longitude 12^^ 42^ 15^' east. The eruption seems 
to have been first observed by John Corrao, the captain of a Sicilian 
vessel, who passing near to tne spot on the 10th of Inly, observed an 
immense column of watei% ejected from the sea to the height of sixty 
feet, and about eight hundred yards in circumference. 

On the 16th of July, Corrao again passed the same spot, and he found 
that a small island Ijad been formed, twelve feet high, with a crater in 
the centre, from which immense columns of vapour and masses of 
volcanic matter were ejected. 

The island was afterwards visited by several scientific gentlemen, and 
is said to have been tw'o hiuidred feet high, and three miles in cireum- 
forence, on the 4th of August. But from this time the island decreased 
in size ; for being composed of loose scorice and pumice, it was rapidly 
actefi upon by the ivater ; and on the 3rd of September, when carefuUy 
measured by Captain Wodehouse, was only three-fifths of a mile in 
eircuiaferenee, and one hundi*ed and seven feet high. At the end of 
October the island had entirely disappeared, except one small point com- 
posed of sand and scorise. Captain Swinburne examined the spot in the 
beginning of the year 1832, and found an extensive shoal to occupy the 
place where the island had once been. In 1833 there was a dangerous 
reef, of an oval form, three-fitths of a mile in circumference* 

A DOTAL SPOETSMAN. 

When the King of Kaples (the greatest sportsman in Europe) was in 
Germany, about the year 1792, it was said in the German papers, that 
in the^ differoiit times he had been shooting in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, he had killed 6 bears, 1,820 wild boars, 1,968 stags, l;5 wolves, 
1154 ioxcs, 15,350 pheasants, 1,121 rabbits, 16,354 hares, 1,625 she-goata, 
1,625 roe-bucks, and 12,435 partridges. 

LIFE IN DEATH* ■ ■ ' 

The wife of the consul of Cologne, Iletchmuth, apparently died of th@- 
Mague, in 1571; a ring of great value, with which she was buried, 
:emptcd the cupidity of the grave-digger, and was the cause of many 
‘uture years of happiness. At night the purloiner marched to his [)lun- 
ier, and she revived. She lived to be the mother of three children, and, 
vhen deceased in 'reality, was re-buried in the same chiunh, wliere a, 
5W»ttmeEt was erected, reciting the particulai's above stated in 
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rerse. ■ A woman of Poiotiers, being buried witb four rings, tempted Hit 
tesurreetion-man, wbo awoJce tbe woman in tbe attempt, as lie wai 
rather rude in Ms mode of possessing them. Bhe called out ; he, heinj^ 
ttg’htened, fled. The lady walked home, recoTered, and had manjr 
oMldren afterwards. 


■ EOeK-CTJT MONUMENTS OF ASIA MINOE. 

The engraving below represents an example , of, rock-out' monumenti,^ 
which are found at Doganlu, in Asia Minor. They are placed on the 



rocky side of a narrow valley, and unconnected apparently with any 
great city or centre of population. Generally they are called tombs, 
but there are no chambers nor anything aoout them to indicjite a 
funereal purpose, and the inscriptions wMch accompany them are not on 
the monuments themselves, nor do they refer to such a purpose. Alto- 
gether, they are certainly among the most mysterious remains of anth 
<iuity, and, beyond a certain similMity to the rock-out tombs around 
Persepolis, it is not easy to point out any monuments that aiford even a 
remote analogy to guide us in our conjectures. They are of a style of 
art clearly indicating a wooden origin, and consist of a square frontb'- 
piece, either carved into certain geometric shapes, or prepared apparently 
roT painting ; at each side is a flat pilaster, and above a pediment terini- 
oating in two scrolls. Some, apparently, the more modern, have pillaa 
of a rude Boric order, and all inueed are much more curious than beau* 
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afuL Wlien more of the same class are discovered, they may help as to- 
«s</me historic data: all that we can now say of. them is, that^ judging: 
from their Inscriptions and the traditions in Herodotus, the}’ seem to 
heloiig to some Indo- Germanic race from Thessaly, or thereabouts, who 
had crossed the Hellespont and settled in their neighbourhood , and their 
date m possibly as far back as 1000, and most probably before 700 B.0<» 


AECH OF TRAJAI? AT BEREYENTUM. 

Xriumplial arches were among the most peculiar forms of art wMoh 
tfio Itoioans borrowed from those around them, and used ’^yith that 
strange mixture of splendour and bad taste which characterises all their 

works. 

Tliese were in the first instance no doubt borrowed from the Etruscans, 
as was also the eeremoDT of the triumph with which the}'' were ulti- 
rnately associated, At first they seem rather to have been used as 
festal entrances to the great public roads, whose construction was con- 
sidered as one of the most important benefits a ruler could conier on hiS' 
mimtxy. There was one ^ erected at Rimini in bonoui' of an important, 
««ctoralioa of the Fiaminian Way b}’ Augustus j another at Susa in 
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.‘Piedmont, to commemorate a similar act of tlie same Emperor, Trajan 
built one on the pier at Ancona, when he restored that harbour, and 
another at Beneventum, when he repaired, the Yia Appia, represented in ■ 
the woodcut here given. It is one of the best preserved as well as most 
graceful of its olass in Italy. The arch of the Sergii at Pola in Istria 
■seems also to have been, erected for a like purpose. That of Hadrian at 
Athens, and another built by him at Antinoe in Egypt, were monuments 
merely commemorative of the benefits which he had conferred on those 
■cities by the architectural works he had erected within their walls, ilv 
far the most important application of these gateways, in Itonie at least, 
waji to commemorate a triumph which may have passed along the road 
over which the arch was erected beforehand, for the triumphal procession 
to pass tlii’ough, of which it would remain a memorial. 

judges’ SALAEIES. 

In the reign of Henry III. the King’s Justices enjoyed a salary of ten 
marks per annum, which, in the twenty-third year of that King, was 
■augmented to twenty pounds, and soon after to more. Under Henry 
the Chief Justices of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas had ‘^forty 
pounds, and one of the judges of Common Pleas had fifty-five marks. 
In 1466, the salary.of Thomas Littleton, judge of the Icing’s Bench, 
•amounted to £136 13s. 4d. modern money ; besides about £17 7s. fo’^ bis 
fur-gown, robes, &c. 

EXTEAOEBIXAEY OAK. 

Gilpin, in his ‘‘ Forest Scenery,” says, ‘‘ Close by the gate of the 
water -walk at Magdalen College, in Oxford, grew an oak, which per- 
haps stood there a sapling when Alfred the Great founded the university. 
This period only includes a space of nine hundred years, w^hieh is no 
great age for an oak. It is a difficult matter indeed to ascertain the age 
of a tree. The age of a castle or abbey is the object of history ; even a 
common house is recorded by the families that built it. AH these objects 
arrive at maturity in their youth, if I may so speak. But the tree, 
gradually completing its growth, is not worth recording in the early 
part of its existence. It is then only a common tree ; and afterwards, 
when it becomes remarkable for its age, all memory of its youth is lost. 
This tree, however, can almost produce historical evidence for the age 
■ assigned to it. About five hundred years after the time of Alt red, 
William of Wainfieet, Dr. Stukely tells us, expressly ordered iiis yol- 
lege to be founded near the Great Oak ; and an oak could not, 1 tliink, 
be less than five hundred years of age to merit that title, together with 
the honour of fixing the site of a college. When the magiuficencc of 
Cardinal Wolsey erected that handsome tower wMch is so orpiinumtal io 
the whole building, this tree might probably be in the meridian its 
glory, 01 rather, perhaps, it had attained a green old age. But it inmt 
liave been manifestly in its decline at that memorable era -when the 
tyranny of James gave the fellows of Magdalen so noble an (>|>portunity 
of witiistanding bigotry . and superstition. It was afterwards mueli 
Isyured in Charles the ■, Second’s time, when the present walks were iajd ' 
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Dill ^ Its roots Avere disturbed, and from that period it declined fast* 
and pacame reduced by degrees to' little more, than a i;tiere trunk. 'Th© 
oldest Kienibers of me university can scarcely recdileet it in better 
phglit. iSiit the faithful records of history have handed down its 
ancient umiensions. ITirough.a space of sixteen yards on every side 
from its trimii, it once flung its boughs, and under its magnificent 
pavilion could have sheltered with ease three thousand men, though in 
its decayfci state it could for many years do little -more than shelter 
i*oiac lucidess individual whom the driving shower had overtaken in Ms 
weinn|- wailc ^ In the summer of 1788, this magnificent ruin fell to the 
ground, alarming the eoiiege vdth its rushing sound. It then appeared 
iHW |U‘j^eariously it bad stood for many years. Its grand tap-root was 
b-cavea, and it had hold of the earth only by two or three roots, of 
vbicli none was more than a couple of inches in diameter. From a part 

^ been made for the President of the CoUege, 

yfnoii wiii long contmue its memory.” ” ^ 

eccenthic advertisement. 

< strange advertisement is copied from the Harleian MSS. : 

L ^ "f to give notice, (for the benefit of the 

arrived from his travels, a gentleman, who, 
nd( nvmir.^ Study, hath, by a wonderM blessing on his 

’ “^oo’voved, as ■well the nature as the infallible cure of several 
Mnfv (though as yet not knorra to the world) he will 

Im S,.r r ingenious artist, to be the greatest causes of 

fS t:ra?fS;?“^ “ 

The strong fives 
The marthambles 
The moon-pall 
, , The hockogrocle. ' 

symptoms, and several cures of 

IP particukr knotvlfl % O’® greatest physicians, and 

tiv nf .y ^ them would (if concealed) be a vastadvan- 

S is " he nreSlfrTbV^^ oo^try's 

•rls of fiitTifnl n interest, doth_ hereby promise ail 

. reasonable rates as nor o''"''! f the diseases aforesaid, at 

stewper. any common 

impost, 

MOUERlf ESyruAN FEMAM OENAMEWIS. 

v-hioh the women of Egypt in modem 
irrith'm tlie'"/v/' /.''‘'“rf"-®’ “ove curious or more generally 

e ineht in d - 1 oft oi 1 ornament, commoSv about 

^ dZdbe and f ^ two kinds. The first that we 

tradesmaii’of moderate * 3 )roDS;v 7s^'th^'*T by ladies, or by the wive. 

c pioptrtj, IS the c&oor^s or diamond 
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ekooy^. TMs is oomposed of diamonds set generally in gold ; mi, h 
open "worlcj representing, roses^ leaves j ,&c* ■ JClie diamonds are ooniKiciiiliV ' ' ” 
of a very poor and shallow kind ; and the gold of tMs and all other 
diamond ornaments worn in Egypt is much alloyed with copper. Tk 
value of a moderately handsome diamond ekoor^s is about a hundred and 
twenty-five, or^ a hundred and fifty pounds sterling. It is very seldom 
made' of silver ;■ and I think that those of gold, when attaehea to the 
deep red turboo'sh, have a richer effect, though not in accordance with 
our general taste. The wives even of petty tradesmen sometimes wear 
the diamond ckoor’s : they are extremely fond of diamonds, anci generailv 
andeavoux to get some, however bad. The ckoor%, being of corisidorable 

1 

■' 1 


weight, is at first painful to wear ; and women who are in the habit of wear- 
ing it complain of headache when they take it off : hence they retain it da;f 
and night ; but some have an inferior one for the bed. Some ladies have one 
for ordinary wearing, another for particular occasions, a little larger ami 
handsomer; and a third merely to wear in bed. The other kind m 
ckoor's, choor^s dah^ah (or, of gold), is a convex plate of very thin 
bossed gold, and almost always a false emerald (a piece of green glaBs)A 
not cut with facets, set in the centre. Neither the emerald nor the ruby 1 
are here cut with facets : if so cut, they would generally be eonsideieS 
false. The simple gold ckoor’s is lined with a thick coat of wax, whiob 
is covered with a piece of paper. It is worn by many women who can* 
not afford to purchase diamonds ; and even by some servants, 

ANTOUE ROMAN MEDICINE STAMP, 

By far the most remarkable of the recently discovered remains of tb#|' 
Roman occupants of Scotland is a medicine stamp, acquired by 
Society of Antiq_uaries' of 'Scotland, along with a very’ valuable collectitf 
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®f mmmtirn, bequeathed to them hj % "W. A. Dmmmond Hay, Isq.. 
formerly one of the secretaries of the society. From Ms notes it a,ppe2-a 
it was, found in immediate vicinity of ■ Trenent Cburek Easl 
Lotkan, in a quantity of debris, broken tiles, and brick-dust, which mav 
formed the residence and laboratory of Lucius 
\ the Loinan oculist, whose name this curious relic supplies. 

k Wth^ three-lifth inches 

engraved on two sides as in the annexed woodcut ; the 
klk^b biiL^ re\eibed for the purpose of stamping the unguents or other 

of being extended tlms on tbe one side: l. vallatiki etodes ab 

^hich may be rendered~:^51e evoSs ol 
nuo or eieatnccs and granulations. The reverse, though 
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» DuraME®^TL“nT obscure, reads: i. tallatini a pal" oeocobm 
f , erocodos, or preparation of sajaVon, of L. Vallatinns 

‘-lixiool, (r) for aflbcti'ons of the eyes. Both the Euodes 
nd the Croeodes are prescriptions given by Galen, and occur on other 
lediemo stamps, bcyeral exampies have 'been found in Eno-land an i 
Germany, supplying the names of their owner’s and 
It terms of their preparations. Many of the latter indicate their chir-t 
se lor discasp of the eve, and hence they have most SSnly rLhid 
10 name ol Roman oculists’ stamps. Ifo example, h“reLent the 
seri?t?t^ here has eyp occurred in Scotland; and amid le^Fonarv 
..cnptiuns, military votive altars, and sepulchral tablets, it isneeuliar’v 
fme fh^ohrpnr 'i’^ “telligent memento, restori^ ^tot a , 
e LtWe tW to the colonists of 
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MsembUes wMcb they held before day out of necessity : and that 
wards they were retained even in daylight, as to^ns of joy.U^ 
aonoiirof the Deity. Laotantius says, speakino- of th^ oWrl;!,*!- ^ 
the wax lights in Romish churches, ‘‘ They Kgs’ up candles tofe 
if be lived in the dark; and do they not deferve to 
who offer lamps and candles to the author and giver of li»ht 
really astonn^g to our ideas tha.t wax candles as long as sarieam? 
piices should be held as necessary in the worship of God Tb4 • 
so held, and that by a.tege class of Christians, every one must aUow^ 
tor they may have oeeular demonstration of the sino-nlar fact T ' 
show is however extremely imposing. Thirty-five thoSsand sevei hun! 
dred and fifty pounds of wax hghts were burned every year, for tone 
hunted masses said in the castle of Wittemburgh ! Phihn MelinnH m 
speaks of a Jesuit who said that ‘‘he would not extinguish one tajer 
though It were to convert all the Huguenots” (Protestants). I j 

A 3S,ICH AKB CKUEL CEIMIJiTAL. 

Jo^ Wa,rd, Esq. of HacW, Member of Parliament, being prosecuted 
Buckingham, and convicted of forgery, first ex 
then stood on the piUory on the Hth of March 

estate to his brother and so^ and concealed all his personal, which was 
computed to be £^0,000. These conveyances being also set aside by a 
biU in chancery, Ward was imprisoned, and hazoided the forfeiture of 
his hie, by not giving in his effects till the last day, which was that of 
his examination. Dming tos confinement, his amusement was to irive 
poisou to dogs and cats, and see them expire by slower or Quicker tor 
ments. To sum up the wortA of this man, at the several eras of Ms hf»- 
at his standing m the piUory, he was worth above £200,000 ; at his com- 
mitment to prison, he was worth £150, COO. 


FOOD OP THE AXCIENTS. 

The (Hversity of substances which we find in the catalogue of articles 
of food is as great as the variety with which the art or the science of 
cookery prepares them. The notions of the ancients on this most ki« 
portant subject are worthy of remark. Their taste regarding meat was 
vanous. Beef they considered the most substantial fo"od : hence it con- 
stituted the chief nourishment of their athlete. Camels’ and drome- 
daries iiesh was much esteemed, their heels most espeeiallv. Donkev- 
iiesh was in high repute : Maecenas, according to Piinv, delighted in it ; 
and the wild ass, brought from Africa, was compared to venison In 
more modem times we find ChanceUor Dupret having asses fattened for 
his table. Ihe hog and the wild boar appear to have been held in great 
estimation; and a hog was called ** animal propter con vivia natiim 
but the classical portion of the sow was somewhat singular—'* vulva nil 
ttulcins ampla.” Their mode of Miiing swine was as refeaedln baxharity 
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templ?d*™drath gravid sow vas actually 

thncsn%s for the eods At oth J 

be lost. SUiffin? a 0 !^^ !■ apits that liie blood niiifht nc 
luxury called horoat Koiauus and various small animals; was a 

who were concealed i^tb^T^? ’ 1. no doubt, to the warriors 

(the latter morresteeiSd 

mired bvthe llon^ns If "P? f®]’®®’) ^1®° much ad- 

consulai" families ass^imed thrfamif,>f°tb°“‘^f°u 
teUsushowto droum fowls in PM they most esteemed. Catius 

luscious and teSer PWant/f® u“ 'T®’ ““re 

deemed atone time%„oh f talf r *1®'' a"'** 

lamented his never havin"' tasted Ptolemies bitterlv 
in the island of Samos md snldf t ^ i Peacocks were carefully rear.>d 

.. fc, ,s“' u"is.¥s"« “»«. 

EAIiLlEST ENGLISH BIBLE. 

;hat tasloSed fo°tyess ^ 

row the Greek, by William IVndal! Testament, translated 

aid William Roye. and nrSted S ^®f«‘aiice of John Foye 

Tradale pubhshed aflerwarf^^^^ . . 

Jooks of Moses, and of Jonah in ^ a translation of the Five 
itionof the Psalter, done from +bo^T’+™ English trans- 

nblished at Strasbur-'h in 153(1 ^®rtiE Bucer, was also 

ime book, together ah Jerem?:!, ^ ^ And the 

ise published" Song of Hoses, were like- 

’ Peter-House in Cambrfdge “ ’ ®ometime FeUow 

il?! faffWio!™The trlStor'an'l “ English was in the year 

irfs Bishop of Exeter, ‘who rem^edf 

ghth. This las t£ Bibt wWcrbv • ®®“y ‘^® 

nber, 1536, was ordered to be laid in^ehSXr ' Sep- 

Ono 4f +1 OSEAT EEXTPIIon OP MOUNT ETNA 

ich occurred in* tX^a^iefig^^wS mountain was that 

ma and villages were 'desWed’and^ XT fiftoo" 

a dewed over the walls of Oatanio slrt^ f ‘’*1®-^“!'^®'? ®° ‘^®®P tbe 
>art of the city. But the mo*4 s'ik^dS^ f ‘destroyed 

( eruption was the formation of 1 “^rcumstance connected with 
ear4 as though fil eT£°t!i Lo™ '’® 

cement of the vo Wo If ^he verV com- 

Eio, twelve wiles in length andsS’tZl^/^^^A^- ‘^^® 
le, and shortly after five others -oror/, road, which ejected a vivid 
ated twenty miles from fi,„ - ^Ee town of Hicolosi, 


m 
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soiarge a qiiaEtity of sand and -.seorise was ■ thrown,, that 
called Mount Rossi, four hundred and fifty feet high, was produced in 
<ibout three months. 


AMULETS WORN iit MODERN EGYPTIAN FEMALES. 

One of the most remarkable traits in modern Egyptian superstition is 
the belief in written charms. The composition of most of these amulets 
is founded upon magic, and occasionally employs the pen of almost eyery 
nliage schoolmaster in Egypt. A person of, this description, how^eyef, 
seldom pursues the study of magic further than to acquire the formuhe 
of a few charms, commonly consisting, for the greater part, of certain 
passages of the Koran, and names of God, together %yith those of spirits, f 
genii, prophets, or eminent saints, intermixed wuth coinhinaticms off 
numerals, and with diagrams, all of w'^hicli are supposed to have great] 
secret virtues. The amulet thus composed, or hhef/a ^6, as it is ealle i</ 

.. covered with waxed cloth, to e-' 



' serve it from accidental poD" 
and enclosed in a case ' oi: ^ thin^ ■ 
embossed gold or silver, wMc.,. Is:.: ; 
attached to a silk string,: or , a..,,' 
chain, himg on the rigliiuide,.,,,//:i 
above the girdle, the' string ' or ^ 
chain being passed over the/ hflA: 

• shoulder. Sometimes these' 
bear Arabic inscriptions, s ,1 
as Ma^sha-lia%” (God^s wHl’*) and ‘‘Ya'cha'dee el-libaga^t” O' 
decree! of the things that are needful I”) We here insert an engra Jng 
of three hhega^bs of gold, attached to a string, to be worn together. 

The central one is a thin, flat case, containing a folded paper: it is 
about a tliird of an inch thick ; the others are cjdindrieal cases, with 
hemispherical ends, and contain scrolls : each has a row of burck along 
the bottom. Hhega^bs such as these, or of a triangular form, are worn 
by many cliildren,'"as well as women ; and those of the latter form are 
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attached to a eliild’s head-dress. 


PEESONAL OIIKAMEKTS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


The passion of the Egyptians for decorative jew^ellery was indeed ex- 
cessive. I^Ien as well as women delighted thus to adorn themselves and 
the desire was not eoniined to the higher ranks, for thougli the subordina te 
classes could not aflbrd the sparkling gems and precious metals whicli 

f ioxved upon the persons of their superiors, their vanity was gratified by 
umbier imitations, of bronze, glass, and poi’celain. 

*** Costly and elegant ornaments,” observes Professor Bnsseiini, 
^^aboundeci in proportion as clothing in general was simple and scarce among 
the ^Egyptians. Girdles,'^ necklaces, armlets, ear-rings, and amulets of 
various kinds suspended from the neck, are found represented in the paint- 
ing, and in fact still exist on the mummies. Figures of noble youths are 
found eiitii*ely devoid of clotMng, but richly ornamented with necklace* 
«rid other' jewels.” 


I' 
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' number of these ' 

:i«Meweis-::of.:''Sliver ■■ and jewels'' of • 
gold*’ haTe been found in the f // ' J^ j 
tombs, and on the prsons of mum- i f 

mies, and are deposited in profusion \ (I 

in eyeiy museum. The aocom- |( /JJr 
panying engravings will 'give ■ an ' 
idea of the style and form of some . 

The ear-rings generally worn by Bt 
the ladies were large, round, single 
hoops (as from' 1 1 inches to 2| 

inches in diameter',- and frequently 
of a still greater size ; or made of 
six rings soldered together (as 6) ; I ^Bpi— 
sometimes an asp, whose body was ^ 

of gold, ' set with precious stones, 
was worn by persons of ranlc as a 
fashionable caprice. Figures c, <f, 
of gold bear the heads of fanciful 
animals ; e, also of gold, is remark- 
able for its singularity of form, and 

lor -the. delicacy of its , workman- ■ .:— 

ship; and /for its 'carrying two ■ .,.. ~s sg=r= 

pearls and being double in its construction. 

Bracelets, armlets, and anJdets v ere worn by men as well as by 
they were usually of goM, frequently set with precious stones, or in] 
enamel. The one marked a in the annexed cut is now in the Leyden 
it is of gold, -‘3 inches in diameter, 
and I'il inches in height, and is in- 
teresting, because it belonged to the 
Pharaoh whom we conclude to have 
been the patron and friend of Joseph, 

Tliothmes III., _ whose name it bears. 

Jhe armlet b is of gold, and repre- 
sents a snake ; t!:: 
bronze. Pangs wer 

sion, gi ■ _ 

.selected. Some resemble watch seafs 
of the present day~-sometimes the 

graved, turned 

character, _ 

gold, is represented at d in the above 
ring of gold, bearing an 0“ 
length, and more than half 


the other, c, is of IB/ * W ' V 

.’e wwn in profu- M a W I 

'^^l^lb^ing the material chiefiy. ^ ^ 

istone having What sidesTall 'en-‘ ' -.^^^MsawW 

on^a pivot, like some seals seen at present. One of this 
winch Sh j.O. Willdnson estimates to contain 20^. worth of 
. engraving. It consists of a naassive 
oblong plinth of the same metal, . an inch in 

j x-L c - -7 inch in its greatest width. On one side is 

iueroglypl, H name of Storus, the successor of Amunoph III, ; 
tiie tteee others contain respectively a' . scorpion, • a srocodiie, and n 
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GREAT PEAR TREE. 

The most remarkable peaj tree in England stands on the glebe of tbs 
parisb of Holme Lacy, in Herefordshire. When the branches of this 
tree, in its original state, became long and heavy, their extremities 
drooped till they reached the ground. They then toolc root ; each branch 
became a new tree, and in its turn produced others in the snme wav. 
Eventually it extended itself until it covered more than an acre* of 
ground, and would probably have reached much further if it had been 
sudiered to do so. It is stated in the church register, that the ^^eat 
natural curiosity, the great pear tree upon the glebe, adjoining to the 
vicarage-house, produced this year (1 776) fourteen hogsheads of perry, each 
hogshead containing one hundred gallons,^’ Though now much rilueed 
in size, it is stiH healthy and vigorous, and generally produces from two to 
five hogsheads. The liquor is not of a good quality, being very stro!i<» 
and heating. An idea of the superior size of this tree, when in its primes 
over others of the same kind, may be formed from the fact, that in the 
same county, an acre of ground 'is usually planted with thirty trees, 
which, in a good soil, produce annually, when lull grown, twenty 
gallons of perry each. So large a quantity as a hogshead from one tree 
is very unusual. The sorts principally used for perry are such as have 
an austere juice. 

LAW OP THE MOZCAS. 

A very remarkable law prevailed among the Mozcas, one of the tribea 
of the Huevo Ileyno de Granada. There, as among more advanced 
nations, the king could do no wrong ; but the subordinate chiefs could. 
These chiefs were men, the people reasoned, like themselves ; they could 
not be punished by their vassals, for there would be a natural unfitness 
in that ; the king, it seems, was not expected to interfere, except in 
cases of state offences ; the power of punishment, therefore, was vested 
in their wives; and a power it was, says Piedrahita, which they 
exercised famously whenever it fell to them to be judges of their poor 
husbands. The conqueror Quesada calling one morning upon the chief 
of a place called Suesca, found him under the hands of his nine wives, 
who were tjfing him, and having done so, proceeded, in spite of 
Gueseda’s intercession, to fiog Mm one after the other. His offence was. 
that some Spaniards the night before had lodged in Ms house, and he 
had partaken too freely of their Spanish wine. Drunkenness was one of 
the sins which fell under the cognizance of his wives : they carried him 
to bed that he might sleep himself sober, and then awoke him in the 
morning to receive the rigour of the law. 

LARGEST METAL STATXTE IH THE WORLD. 

Arona is an island on the Lago Maggiore, and has a strong castle. 
Upon an eminence is a statue of bronze to St. Charles Borromeo, from 
whom the hill is called, Monte di S. Carlo. The statue was erected by 
the Pope in 1624, in memory of the Saint, who was Archbishop of Milai 
The pedestal of the statue is thirty -six feet high. It is the largest 
uaetai statue in existeao© | and the height of the statue itself is seTentf*" 
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: feet, makm^^ a total of 108' feet. ■ Fifteen persons may get Into tke ' 

saint^s kead, wMeii mil also accommodate four persons and a table on 
m^icb they can dine. The cost is said to have been one million oner 
hundred Milanaise , livres. ' 

THE OAK OF MAMRE. 

■ In on., remarkable instance the Jews, the Christians, and the pagan 
Arabs united in religious feelings. This was in their reverence for the 
Oak of Mamre, where the angels appeared to Abraham: for Abraham's 
sake the Jews held the place holy; the Arabs for the angels'^; the 
Cinistians, because, in their ignorance of their Seriptoes, they affirmed 
that the Son of God had accompanied those angels to destroy Sodom and 
Oomorrah. An annual fair was held there, and every man sacrificed 
after the manner of his country ; nor was the meeting ever disgraced by 
any act of intemperanee or indecency. Nothing had been done to injure 
the venerable antiquity of the place. There was nothing but the well 
which Abraham had aug, and the buildings which he had inhabited, 
beside the oak. These remains were destroyed by order of Constantine, 
in abhorrence of the toleration exhibited there I A church was 

built upon the spot, and Mamre, so interesting to the poet, the 
philosopher, and the pious man, became a mere den of superstition. 

STEATOE AETEHTISEMEKT. 

The following appeared in the Evening Fost^ May 23rd, 1730 : — 

I, Elkaheth, duchess dowager of Hamilton, acknowledge 1 have for 
several months been ill in my health, but never speechless, as certain 
penny authors have printed ; and so, to confute these said authors and 
their intelligence, it is thought by my most intimate friends, it u the 
very last tlimg that will happen to me. I am so good an Englishwoman, 
that I would not have my countrymen imposed upon by pui’chasing false 
authors ; therefore, have ordered this to be printed that they may know 
what papers to buy and believe, that are not to be bribed by those who 
may have private ends for false reports. The copy of this is left in the 
hands of Mr. Berington, to be shovm to any body who has a curiosity to 
see it signed with my own hand, ‘‘ E. Hamilton,^* 

IKTERMITTENT SPRINGS. ■ 

One of the most remarkable of these is at Bolder-Born in Westphalia. 
After iiowing for twenty-four hours, it entirely ceases for the space of six 
lioui's. It then returns with a loud noise, in a stream sufficiently power- 
ful to turn three mills very near its source. Another spring of the same 
nature occurs at Bihar in Hungary, which issues many times a day, from 
the foot of a mountain, in such a quantity as in a few minutes to fill the 
ehannei of a considerable stream. 

The Lay Well near Torbay, ebbs and flows sixteen times in an hour ; 
and in Giggleswick Weil in Yorkshire, the water sometimes rises and 
falls in ten or fifteen minutes. 

, St. Anthony^s Well, on Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, hn* a sdmikj’ 
movemeat, but on a smaEer scale* 
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ill Sayoy, near the lake of Bourget, is another spring of this kmij hmt 
It differs from those which have been already mentioiied in beii^ ^ery 
uncertain in its intervals. 

CUEIOIJS JEWEL WHICH BELONGEB TO JAMES I. 

In former times it was a common practice with princes and nobles 
have elaborate articles of jewellery constrneted in such forms as had a 
religions and emblematical signification. An inventory of the Dnkes of 

of Burgundy^ made in 1396, 
speaks of wMcb '' 

opened, and contained inside 
a picture of, the Oracifkion.', 
In 1416, the Dulce of Berr 
had a fair apple,” whieb 
opened, and contained withiit 
on one side the figure of Christ* 
and on the other that of the 
Virgin. Among liie jewels of 
the Dukes of Bnignndy in 1392 
there were, two pears of gold, ^ 
enamelled, each containing an 
image of Our Lady. We find 
similar entries in the other dii* 
ferent inventories of the Dukes 
of Bui’gundy : An apple of sil- 
ver, enamelled, containing in 
the inside a picture of St. Ca- 
therine, in 1400 ; a pine-apple 
of gold, which contained figures 
of the birth of Christ, and of 
the three Idngs, in 1467 ; and, 

, in .the same year, two 'apples' 'of-' 
gold, one containing, on the 
opposite halves, Om* Lady and 
St. Paul, the other, St. 'ipeter ',: 
and St.. Paui—th-e . latter' sus- ' 
pended by th.ree. small ■..chains...''"' 
.These- kind's "of . "devices ' con- -, 
tinned 'in .fasMon till,' a, 'much.'''-" 
later period, and a very curious 
.example, .from .the;.coliection';Of"-;: 
Lord Londesborough, which 
appears to have belo'Uged te 
King. Jain,es I., is here en- 
graved. 

The whole is of silver, and the leaves appear to have been painted 
green. On opening it we find in the inside the small skull, here repre- 
sented above the apple. The top of the skull opens like a M, and mside 
9m two small paintings, representing the Creation and the Begurrectioiii 
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witli the ■ iEseription, Mortem^ ' vita .dernitasJ^ -■ The exterml 

inscription is not gallant. To give the apple externally a more natural 
appearance, there are marks of two bites on the side opposite that here 
represented, showing a large and small set of teeth, 

STRANGE CTOIOSITIES. 

In the Anatomy Hall of Leyden is a drinking cup of' the' skull' of a 
Moor, killed, in the beleaguring of Haerlem. Also a cup' made 'of % 
double brain pan. , We observe also that No. 51 is .the skin of a woman, 
and No, 52 the skin of, a woman, prepared like leather; No. 53 the skin 
•of a Malacca woman, above 150 years old, presented by Eiehard Snolk, 
who probably had her hayed, 

THE CHOSS OP CONG. 

The cross, of which the following is a correct representation, possesses 
eminent claims to a place among our 
curiosities, since it constitutes the gem ' 

•of the Museum of the lioyal Irish Aca- H| 

: -tSis cross was made at Roscommon, by 

native Irishmen,, about the year 1123, . 

in the reign of Turlogh O^Coimor, father 

of, Roderick,, the last monarch of Ireland, ' 

andv. contains what was supposed to be a 

piece of the true cross, as inscriptions in 

Irish, and Latin in the Irish character, 

upon two of its sides record. The en- |M| 

graving affords a correct idea of the ori- 

ginal, as the extremely minute and ela- 

borate ornaments wdtli which it is com- 

pletely covered, and a portion of which is 

worked in pure gold, could not possibly 

he expressed on so reduced a scale. The 

■ornaments generally consist of tracery 

and grotesque a,ni,nials fancifully com-- ■ . ■ 

bined, and similar in character to the . . |i| 

■decorations found upon crosses of stone- ® 

■of,:-aboiit the same period. A large crystal, through which a portion- of 
the;, wood which the cross was formed to enshrine is visible, is set , in ■ the 
mmtre.-.,',-'-,' '■■--■■■ 

FOOT-EAOING IN 1699 . 

A remarkable foot-race was run about the year 1699, which is thus 
described in the manuscript journal of a lady who was one of the 
spectators : — I drove through the forest of Windsor to see a race run 
by tvro footmen, an Bhiglish and a Scotch, the former a taller bigger 
man than the other. The ground measured and cut even in a round was 
about lour miles; they were to run it round so often as to make up 
twciily-two iiijie% which ww the distance, between Chaimg Cross «oi3 
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Windsor Cross, that is, five times qnite round, and so far as to wall. 
11 J) the odd miles and measure. They ran a round in twenty-li?# 
minutes. I saw them run the first three rounds and half another in am 
hour and seventeen minutes, and they finished it in two hours and E 
half. The Englishman gained the start the second round, and kept it 
at the same distance the five roxinds, and then the Scotchman came up to 
him and got before him to the post. The Englishman fell down witMn 
a few yards of the post. Many hundred pounds were won and lost about 
it. They ran both very neatly, hut my judgment gave it to the Scotch*- 
man, because he seemed to save himself to the last push.” 

THE CHEEHY TEEl. 

The Cherry Tree was introduced into Great Britain before a.b. 53. 
The earliest mention of the fruit being exposed to sale by hawkers in 
London is in Henry the Fifth’s reign, 1415. New sorts were iutrodueed 
from Flanders, by itichard Haines, Henry the Eighth’s fruiterer, and 
being planted in Kent were called “ Flanders,” or Kentish Cherries,” 
of which Gerard (1597J says, **They have a better juice, but watery, 
cold, and moist.” Philips says, There is an account of a cherry- 
orchard of thirty-two acres in Kent, which, in the year 1540, produced 
fruit that sold in those early days, for 1,000/. ; which seems an 
enormous sum, as at that period good land is stated to have let at one 
shilling per acre.’’ Evelyn tells us, that in his time (1662) an acre 
planted with cherries, one hundred miles from London, had been let at 
10/. During the Commonwealth (1649), the manor and mansion of 
Henrietta Maria, Clueen of Charles I., at Wimbledon, in Surrey, were 
surveyed previously to being sold, and it appears that there were 
upwards of two hundred cherry trees in the gardens. Since that time 
the cherry tree has found universal admission into shrubberies, gardens, 
and orchards. 

lETSTEUCTIOHS TO A CTEAPLADT. 

The following, and we believe the-^^ are unique, are Sir John Wynne, 
of Gwedir’s instructions to his chaplain, the Rev. John Pryce. “ Ifirst, 
you shall have the chamber I showed you in my gate, private to your- 
self, with lock and key, and all necessaries, in the morning, I expect 
jon should rise, and say prayers in my hall, to my honsehold below, 
before they go to work, and when they come in at night, that you call 
before yon ail the workmen, specially the youth, and take account of 
them of their belief, and of what Sir Meredith taught them, I beg you 
to continue for the most part in the lovrer house : you are to have onlye 
what is done there, that you may inform me of any disorder there. 
There is a baylifi* of husbandry and a porter, who will be commarsdcd by 
you. The morning after you "be up, and have said prayers, as afore, I 
would you to bestow in study on any commendable exercise of your 
body. Before dinner you are to come up and attend grace or prayers^ 
if there be any publicke ; and to sit up if there be not greater strangem 
above the ehyldren, who you are to teach in your own chamber. When 
the table from half downwards is taken up, then you are to rise and to 
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walk ia the alleys near at hand until grace time, and to come in then 
for that purpose* Afte'^ dinner, if I be busy, you may go to bowles, 
Bliufiei hord, or any other honest, decent recreation, untu I go abroad. 
If you see me void of business, and go to ride abroad, you shall command 
a gelding to be made ready by the grooms of the stable, and to go with 
mo. If I go to bowies or shuffel bord, I shall iyke of your company, if 
the place be not made up with strangers. I would have you to go every 
Sunday in the year to some chui’ch hereabouts, to preache, giving 
warnynge to the parish, to bring the yowths at after noon to the church 
to be catechysed ; in which poynt is my greatest care that you should 
be paynfuil and dylygent, Avoyd tne alehouse, to sytte and keepe 
drunkard’s company ther, being the greatest discredit your function can 

'■■have.’k ,, 

TWO MISSES. 

In the year 1778 died, at a village near Eeading, John Jackson, aged 
ninety -three, and James Jackson, aged eighty-seven. These two 
brothers were old bachelors, and afforded a striking instance of the 
insufficiency of wealth to create happiness. Though these old men 
had been blest with great riches ever since they were twenty years of 
age, they absolutely denied themselves the common necessaries of life ; 
and lived in the village for lifty years past as poor men, and often 
accepted of charity from rich persons who resided near them. They 
never suifered any woman or man to come into their apartment (which 
was only one shabby room), and were both taken ill, and languishing a 
short time, they expired on the same day, within one hour of each other. 
It is computed, by the writings left behind them, that they died worth 
£150,000. 

AKECnOTB OF THE HOUSE OF BEUNSWICK. 

The following anecdote relat^^ to the august House of Brunswick is 
taken fi’om the “Annual Register ” of 1765:-— “The late Duchess of 
Blakenburgh, great grandmother to the hereditary prince, who died some 
years since in a very advanced age, had the singular happiness to reckon 
amongst her posterity, sixty-two princes and princesses ; {hfty- three of 
whom she saw at one time alive ;) and amongst them tlmee emperors^ two 
empresses, tsYo kings, and two ; a circumstance that, probably,, 

no sovereign house but that of Brunswick ever produced anythiug like it. 

AMUSEMENTS OF SOME EEAENEB, AUTHOES, 

Tycho Brahe polished glass for spectacles, and made mathematical 
instruments. D’Andilly delighted, like our Evelyn, in forest-trees; 
Balzac, with the manufacturing of crayons ; Pieresc, with his medals 
?5nd antiques ; the Abbe de Marolles, with engravings ; Rohauit’s greatest 
recreation was in seeing different mechanics at their labour ; Arnanld 
read the most trashy novels for relaxation ; as did our W arburton, the 
late Lords Loughborough and Camden; Montaigne fondled Ms cat; 
Cardinal Richlieu, in jumping and leaping. Orumm informs us that the 
Chevalier de Bouffiers would crow like a cock, and bray like an ass ; H 
both d which he excelled, not metaphorically but literally. 


4m 
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BAELY GEEMAK BEIHKtHa COT, 


. ■.■'Hie .above,' cakea- .from'.tlie Londesboroii^k collection, is a go04 
■exainple. of the German /'drinking caps of fanciful slia>pe, wliich were m ' 
miicli in fasMon in that country in the sixteenth and sevententh cen- 
times. The specimen before us is of silver, and dated 1619. The mill 
and scroll ornament on the cup are gilt. It w^as held in the hand to he 
Tilled, and could not be set doTO until emptied ; the drinker, blowing 
through the tube- into the mill, set the sails m motion, and revewed 






AND QDAINT. 


THE kino’s stone, 

Kiugaton-on-TliaiQies is among the oldest of English towns ; and is said 
to have been “the metropolis of the Anglo-Saxon kings:” certainly it 
was a famous place when the Romans 'found and conquered the Britons in. 
this locality : there are indeed arguments for 'believing that the ‘‘ ford ” 
which Ca3sar crossed was, here, and not at Walton; and indications ‘of 
barrows, fosses, and .ramparts 'of Roman origin, are to be found in m'any 
places in the neighbourhood, It is more than probable that a bridge was 
constructed by the Romans here,, and that a fortress was erected for 


protection, Tlie^ Saxons follow^ed in due course, and here they had many 
cftiitcsts with their enemies the Danes ; but a.d, 838, Egbert convened at 
Kirigbton an assembly of ecclesiastics and nobles in council, and here,un* 
doiibtedly, many of tne Saxon kings were crowned “ The towmish men,’’ 
Bays Leland, “ have eerten knowiedge that a few kinges were erounid 
afore the Conqueste.” Its first charter was from King Joiin, and many 
miccoeding sovereigns accorded to it various grants and immunities. 
During the war between Charles I. and the Parliament, Kingston %vas 
liie scene of several “ fights,” being always on the side of the king. The 
t?>wa is now populous and fiourisliing, although without manufactiires of 
any kind. Since the estabHshment of a railway, villa residences have 
largely increased in the neighbourhood ; and the two suburbs, Surbiton 
tad Jforbiton, are pretty and densely-crowded villages of good houses. 
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Tlie clnxreli kas suffered muok from mntilatiou and restoration ; It in a 
ii^acious structure, and was erected about tbe middle of tlie fourteentb 
century, on tbe site of an earlier edifice. Amongst tbe monuments is a 
fine brass, to a civilian and bis wife, of tbe year 1437. Of existing 
antiquities there are but few : county bistorians, however, point out the 
sites of tbe ancient Saxon palace, **tbe castle,” tbe Jews’ quarter, and 
the Roman town, Tamesa; and the game of ** foot-ball,” it is said, is 
still practised by the inhabitants on Shrove Tuesday, in eommemoratiuii 
of the feats of their ancestors, by whom the bead of a king- assassin was 

kicked ” about the town. But perhaps tbe most interesting object now 
to be found in Kingston is “The Kino’s Stone.” It bad long remained 
neglected, though not unknown, among disregarded heaps of debris in 
“ the new court-yard,” when it occurred to some zealous and intelligent 
antiquaries that so venerable a relic of remote ages was entitled to some 
show of respect. It was consequently removed from its degraded posi- 
tion, planted in tbe centre of tbe town, and enclosed by a “ suitable ” iron 
railing. It is now, therefore, duly and properly honoured, as may be 
seen by tbe preceding engraving 

TEANCE AT WILL. 

Colonel Townsend possessed the remarkable faculty of throwing him- 
self into a trance at pleasure. Tbe heart ceased apparently to throb 
at bis bidding, respiration seemed at an end, Ms whole frame assumed 
the icy chill and rigidity of death; while his face became colourless 
and shrunk, and his eye fixed, glazed, and ghastly. His mind itself 
ceased to manifest itself, for during the trance it was as utterly devoid 
of consciousness as Ms body of animation. In tMs state he would 
remain for hours, when these singular phenomena wore away, and he 
returned to his usual eondition. fcdical annals furnish no parallel to 
this extraordinary ease. Considered whether in a physiological or 
metaphysical point of view, it is equally astonishing and ihexplieabk. 

DESTEXTCTITE FOECE OF EATS. 

The amount of destructive force possessed by rats cannot be better 
exemplified than in the report given to the French Government, relating 
to the removal of the horse slaughter-houses, situated at I^rontfaueon, to 
a greater distance from Paris ; one great objection being the disastrous 
consequences which might accrue to the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood,' if these voracious creatoes were suddenly deprived of their 
usual sustenance. It is well known tliat the mischief which they occa- 
sion is not confined to what they eat; hut they undermine houses, 
burrow through dams, destroy di-ains, and commit incalculable havoc in 
every place and in everything. 

The report states, that the carcases of horses killed one day, and 
amounting to thirty-five, would be found the next morning with the 
bones picked e]ea.n. A person of tbe name of Dusaussois, b'-longing to 
tbe establishment, made this experiment. A part of Ids yard was 
enclosed by solid waiUs, at the foot of which, severM holes were made for 
tbe entranoe and exit of tbe rats. Into this enclosure he put the biwiiCA 
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4 ^f three horses, and in the middle of the night he stopped^ np aE the 
holes as quietly as he could'; he' then smomoned sereral of his workmen, 
( and each, armed with a torch and a stick, .entered the yard, and , eare- 
'' fully closed the door. . They then commenced, a general massacre; in 
doing which, it was not necessary to take aim, for, wherever the Mow 
' fell it was sure to knock .over a rat, none being allowed, td escape hy 
climbing over the walls. This experiment was repeated' at intervals of ' a 
few days, and at the end of a 'month, 16,050 rats'ha'd been destroyed. 
In one night they killed 2,650; and 'yet .this : cannot give^ an entii’ely 
adequate idea of their number, for the yard in question did not cover 
^ more than a twentieth part of the space ahotted to killing horses. The 
rats in this place have made burrows for themselves, like catacombs; 
and so great is their number, that they have not found room close by 
the slaughter-houses. They have gone farther; and the paths to and 
from their dwellings may be traced across the neighbouring iieids* 

OBBEAL OF THE CBOSS. 

When a person accused of any crime had declared Ms innocence upon 
-oath, and appealed to the cross for its judgment in his favour*, he was 
brought into the church before the altar. The priest previously prepared 
two sticks exactly like one another, upon one of which wns carved a 
riigure of the cross, They were both wrapped up, with great care and 
many ceremonies, in a quantity of tine -wool, and laid upon the altar, or 
-on the relics of the saints. A solemn prayer wais then offered up to 
God, that he would be pleased to discover, by the judgment of* his holy 
cross, whether the accused person were innocent or guilty. A priest 
then approached the altar, and took up one of the sticks, and the assist- 
ants unswathed it reverently. If it was marked with the cross, the 
accused person was innocent ; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would be 
unjust to assert, that the judgments just delivered *were in all cases 
erroneous ; and it would be absurd to telieve that they were left alto- 
gether to chance. Many true judgments were doubtless given, and, in 
all probability, most conscientiously ; for we cannot but believe that the 
priests endeavoured beforehand to convince themselves by strict inquiry 
and a strict examination of the circumstances, whether the appellant 
^ were innocent or guilty, and that they took up the crossed or uncrossed 
' stick accordingly. Although, to all other observers, the sticks, as 
enfolded in the wool, might ap])ear exactly similar, those who enwrapped 
them could, without any difficulty, distinguish the one from the other. 

Klira JOHN AND FOPE ESNOCENT. 

I ^ Wlien Cardinal Langton wms made Archbishop of Canterbury, by the 
G intrigues of the Pope, whose creature he was, in despite of King John, 
f to appease the latter, his Holiness presented him with four gold rings, 

? set with precious stones, and enhanced the value of the gift (mark that, 
jewellers I) by informing hini^ of the many mysteries impdiod in it. He 
begge^d of hini (John) to consider seriously the form of the rings, their 
mmhef% their nudter^ and thmr colour* Their /orw, he said, being 
; «iisd, shadowed out eternity, which had neither beginning nor end. 
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aad he ouglit tlience to learn the duty of aspiring from earthy object® 
to heaTenlj, from things temj>oral to things eternaL tlhe numbers 
being a square, denoted steadiness of mind, not to be snbTerted either 
by prosperity or adversity, fixed for ever in the basis of the four cardinal 
virtues. Gold^ which is the matter, being the most precious of motds, 
signified wisdom, which is the most precious of aH accomplishments, and 
justly preferred by Solomon to riches, power, and all exterior attain- 
ments. The blue colour of 'thenapphire represented faith; tlie verdure 
of the emerald hope; the riobiness of the ruby charity; and the 
splendour of the topaz good works. 

dettib’s seat. ■ : 

The singular pile of stones which we have sketched here is popiil,arIy 
called the Druid’s Judgment Seat,” pd stands near the vUlage of 

Killiney, not far ' from Drogheda, 
near, the MarteHo' Tower. It was' 
formerly enclosed witliin,, a circle of 
great stones and a diteii. The 
has been destroyed, and the 
latter so altered ' that* Httie .of ', its 
ancient , character remains. ' " The; 
“ Seat ” is composed of large, ".rough, ' 
gran.ite blocks, and. if really ;nf the, 
period to which' tradition refers' 'it,, 
an unusual degree of care 'm,ust have... 
been exerc,i,sed for ' its preservation. 
The. following are its measureiae'nts: 
Breadth, at the base, eleven "feet and 
a half; depth of the seat, O'ne foot 
nine inches ; extreme .height, ' seven, 
feet. 

BOOTS AN OBJECT OF HONOXTS. 

Among the Chinese no relics are more valuable than the hoots which 
have been worn by an upright magistrate. In Davis’s interesting descrip- 
tion of the empire of China, we are informed, that whenever a judge of 
unusual integrity resigns his situation, the people all congregate to do ■ 
him honour. If he leaves the city where he has presided, the crowd 
accompany Mm from his residence to the gates, where his boots are 
drawn off with great ceremony, to be preserved in the hall of j'listice.;. 
Their place is immediately, supplied by a ne'sv pair, which, in their -tum,:, 
are drawn off to make room tor others before he has worn them five 
minutes, it being considered sufficient to consecrate them that he shonli'^' 
have merely drawm them on. 

SAINT EA'WEENCB. 

In the south aisle of the church at Tuxford, beneath a flowery aim, ■ 
k a very rude relief of St. Lawrence placed on the gridiron. By hhn is 
A fellow with a pair of bellows, blowing the lire, and the executioner 
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pmg to tom Mm. Tke zealous Fox, m Ms Martyrologjr,'^* Fas^tMs' 
mtf tLouglit, and makes tke martyr say, in the midst of ms sufferings, 
side is now roasted ; turn me, 0 tyrant dear.” 

PAMS , GARDEIS' AT BLACIJ’RIAES. 

Tke Blackfriar’s Road now passes over the site of Paris Garden where, 
in the sixteenth century, hear and bnH-haiting rejoiced the citizens, the 
g[da days being usually Sundays. ' Our cut is copied irom the rare wood- 
cut map in the time of Henry VIH., in the library at Guildhall, and 
exhibits in the foregioimd the' kennels for the dogs, and the tanks in 
which they were washed. A graphic description of the place has bees 
left by Paul Heiitziler, a German, who visited it.in'lo98. , He says it' 



was built” in the form of a theatre, for the baiting of bulls and bears : 
they are fastened behind, and then ■worried bv great" English hull-dogs 
blit not without great risk to the dogs, '.from' tlie horns of the one and the 
teeth of the other ; and it sometimes happens, they are, killed. lipon the 
spot : fresh ones are immediately supplied in. the' place of those that are 
wounded or tired. .To this entertainment ■ there often follow^s that of 
whipping a blinded .bear, which is performed ,, by .-five 'or six 'men, 
standing circularly wdth whips, which they exercise upon him without 
any mercy, as he cannot escape .from, them because of Ms chain.":, ■ He 
defends himself with all his force and skill, throwing dowm all wiio 'come 
within Mb reach, and are not active enough to. get out of 'it, and tearing 
the whips out of their hands, and brealdng them. ' At these spcictacles-^ 
and^ everywhere else, the English are constantly smoking tobacco. 
Frdts, such as apples, pears, and nuts, according , to the season, are 
earned about to be sold, as weR as ale ’.and wine.” : 

CAJrVASS OF AW mSURAKCE’ AOEETT. , 

The Manchester agent of an Insxir,ance Company,. giveS'Ahe.MlfV^ski* ; 
.iiirioiis„„results...iif a. ..personal canvass, at 1,349' houses, in seventy 
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in the district of Hulrae and Charlton, chiedy rentals from £12 to £24 
per annum. The inquiry showed that there were 29 insured; 8 persons 
too old ; 11 who never heard of life assurances, and who were an^ous to ■ 
have it explained to them ; 471 who had heard of it, but did not under- 
standit; 419 who were disinclined to assure; 19 favourable, if their 
sui-pius incomes were not otherwise invested ; 89 persons who had it 
under consideration, with a view to assure, as soon as their aiTangemenls 
were completed, and who appointed times for the agent to caH again ; 
21 refused the cii'culars, or to allow an explanation; 175 doors not an« 
swered; 102 houses empty; 3 had suihcient property not to requii’e it; 

1 favourable, but afraid of litigation; 1 preierred the saving’s bank:' 

1 used abusive language ; 2 would trust their families to provide for 
themselves ; and 1 had been rejected by an office, although he never was 
unwell, and was consequently afraid to try again, although very anxious. 

TBREA-COTTA WETTINGS. 

The Assyrians, unlike any other nation of antiquity, employed pottery 
for the same objects, and to the same extent as papyrus was used in 
Eg 3 q)t. Thus bulletins recording the king’s victories, and even the 
annals of his reign, were published on terra-cotta cylinders, shaped like 
a rolling-pin, and usually hollow, and on hollow hexagonal prisms. 
These are of a remarkably fine material, sometimes uiipoiished or un- 
glazed, and at others covered with a vitreous siliceous glaze, or white 
coating. On the cylinders the inscriptions are engraved, longthwise ; on 
the prisms they are in compartments on each ffiee. Each, wedge is about 
one-eighth of an inch long, and the eomplicity with which the charac- 
ters (a cuneiform writing-hand) are arranged is wonderful, and renders 
them extremely difficult for a tyro to read. Those hitherto published 
or known, contain the annals of the reign of Sennacherib, and the precis 
of the reign of another king. 

There are the Shergat ejdinder, containing the Eistorv of Tiglath 
Pileser ; a cylinder of Sargon ; Sennacherib’s" cylinders ; 'Esarliaddon-'s 
cylinder. 

Sales of land and other title-deeds w’'cre also incised on pieces of this 
polished terra-cotta, and, in order to prevent any eniargemont of the 
document, a cylinder was run round the edges, leaving its impression in 
relief; or if the names of witnesses were affixed, each impressed his oval 
seal on the wet terra-cotta, which was then carefully baked in the kiln. 
The celebrated cylinders of carnelian, chalcedony, and other substances, 
were in fact the official or private seals by whioli the mtegrity of these 
documents was attested. These title-deeds are portable ydocliments of 
four or five inches square, convex on each side, and occasionally also at 
the edges. Their colour varies, being a bright polidif^d bru\ra, a pale 
yellow, and a very dark tint, almost black. The paste of wliicli they 
are made is remarkably fine and compact.. The TUrinnor in 'ahicli the 
characters were impressed on the te,iTa-cotta barrels and eyliuders is not 
known ; those on the bricks used for building were apparently stamped 
from a mould, but those on the deeds and books were separately incised, 
perhaps with a prismatic stick, or rod, or, as others have coi5jecture4 
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witli the edge of a square rod of metal. In some instances, wliere tMs 
Bubstaoee was used for taking accounts, it seems just possible tbat the 
moist clay, rolled up like paste, may bave been unrolled and incised 
with rods'. The characters are often so beautifully and delicately made, 
that it must have required a finely constructed tool to produce tbem. 

Some sma-U fragments of a fine reddish-grey terra-cotta which have 
been found among the ruins, appear to contain caletilations or inven- 
tories, vrhilst others are perhaps syllabaries or vocabularies, to guide the 
Assjmiau readers of these ditficmt inscriptions. A large ehamber, or 
lihrary, of these archives, comprising histories, deeds, almanacks, and 
spelling-hooks, was found in the palace of Sennacherib at Konjmnjik. 
It is supposed that altogether about 20,000 of these clay taolets or 
ancient books of the Assyrians, containing the literature of the country, 
have been discovered. Some of the finer specimens are covered with a 
pale straw-covered erigobe, over which has been tlirown a glaze. ^ Some 
horoscopes have been already found on stone, and careful examination 
has now detected the records of some astronomer royal of Babylon or 
Nineveh inscribed on a brick. Thus, while the paper and parchment 
learning of the Byzantine and Alexandrian schools has almost dis- 
appeared after a few centuries, the granite pages of Egypt, and the clay 
leaves of Assyria, have escaped the ravages of time and the fury of 
barbarism. ■ 

In Egypt some receipts and letters have been discovered written on 
fragments of tile, and on the fine porcelain of the Chinese are often 
found extracts of biographical works, snatches of poetry, and even 
whole poems; but the idea of issuing journals, title-deeds, inventories, 
histories, prayers, and poems, not from the press, but from the kiln, is 
startling in the nineteenth century. 

W^OIS^DEUFUL FOEMATIOX OF THE ETE IN INSECTS, 

The perfection which is bestowed on the organs of sense in insects, 
esp(?eially when we consider their minuteness, is calculated to fill us with 
adoring admiration of the skill of the Great Workmaster.’’ Take an 
example from the ej/esy which are of several kinds, evidently designed 
for distinct modes of vision, of which we, who have but one sort of eyes, 
can form no adequate notion. The bee and many other insects have oii 
the crown of the head a number, usually three, of simple glassy eyes, 
•set like ‘‘bulTs-eyes” in a ship’s deck; and besides these a great com- 
pound eye on each side, consisting of a multitude of lenses aggregated 
together upon the same optic nerve. The *uieroseope reveals to us that 
the eompouiid eye of an ant contains fifty ictuses ; that of a fiy, fou’* 
thousand, ; that of a dragon-fiy, twelve thousand ; that of a butterfly, 
seventoeii thousand ; and that of a species of Ilordella (a kind of beetle), 
the amazing number of twenty-fiv^ thousand. Every one of these regu- 
lar, polish<.‘d, and many-sideci lens^j^ is the external smface of a distinct 
eye, feraislied with its own iris pupil, and a perfect nervous appa- 
ratus. It will thus he seen tLa- each hexagonal facet forms a trans- 
parent horny lens, immediately behind which is a layer of pigment’ 
dimMshing to a point in the centre, where It forms a pupil'; that 
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beMnd tMs a long six-sided prism, answering to tlie crystalline and 
vitreous humours in the human eye, extends, diminishing to its lower 
extremity, where it rests upon the retina, or net- work expansion of the 
optic nerve. Some of the minuter details of this ex<jiiisite organisation 
are still matters of conJSicting opinion ; but these we omit, as our pur- 
|K)si is rather to convey to our readers a general idea of the structure of 
this complex^ organ of vision.^ ‘‘This also cometh forth from the Lord 
of Hosts, which is wouderful in counsel and excellent in working,” 


’FIRST COIN WITH BRITANNIA ON IT. 

In process ^ of clearing away the foundations of Old London Bridge 
many antiquities were discovered ; it had been the great highvrav over 
the Thames from the Roman era, and numerous relics wqiq obtained, 
varying in date from that period to our owfi. We here engrave such 
specimens of Roman coins that were found as belong to the" Britannic 
series. The large central coin is one struck by Hadrian, and remarkable 



for the figure ot Britannia, the first time impersonatea as an armed female 
seated on a rock. It is the prototype of the more modern Britannia, 
reintroduced by Charles II., and which still appears on our copper money. 
The smaller coins are such as were struck, during the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great, in the City of London, and are marked with the letters 
P. LON., for “ Pecunia Londinensis,” money of London. 


EXTRAORDINARY FORMATION OF THE TWIN-TTORl^r. 

An extraordinary creature was discovered hy Hr. Nordman, infesting 
the gills of one of our commonest river fishes — Cyprinus hr am a — and to 
which he gave the appropriate appellation of the Twin- worm {Dtplozoon 
paradoxum). It is not more than one-fourth of an inch in length, but 
consists of two bodies, precisely resembling each, other, united by a cen- 
tral band, exactly in the manner of ihe Siamese youths, wliosc exliilrltion 
excited so mueli attention in EngWnd and America a few years ago. 
We might have supposed that, likis tiie human monstrosity in «|U08iion, 
the Twin-worm was formed by the accidental union of two individuals, 
if abundant observation had not proved that this is the common mode of 
life belonging to the species. 

Iktch portion of the animal is complete in all its organs and economy ; 
possessing its own sets of suckers, its own mouth, its own digestive canal, 
witii its tree-Hke ramifieatious, its own perfect generative iystem, and 
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Its own elaborate series of vascular canals, — ever j organ or set of organs 
In tbe one-balf finding its exact counterpart in the other. 

It scarcely detracts from the marvellous character assumed by this 
Tvin-wonn/* that, according to recent observations, the two halves 
nave already enjoyed a phase of existence as distinct individuals. The 
organic union, or ** fusion” of two such individuals, is necessary to the 
development of the generative system, which, up to that event, is want* 
ing In. each constituent half. 


MILL AT LISSOY. 


The above picturesque sketch represents the busy mill ” at Lissoy, 
better knowm as Sweet Auburn — loveliest village of the plain” — the 
scene of Goldsmith’s beautiful poem of the “ Deserted Tillage,” Lissoy, 
about six miles from Athlone, stands on tbe summit of a hill at the base 
of which is the mill that forms the subject of our sketch. The wheel is 
stiE toned by the water of a small rivulet, converted, now and then, by 
rains, into a sufficient stream. The mill is a mere country cottage, used 
for grinding tlie corn of the neighbouring peasantry, and retains many 
tokens of age. Parts of the machineiy are, no doubt, above a century old, 
md are probably the very same that left their.iinpress on the poet’s memory » 
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A CASTUeS BUILT FOE A GEOAT* 

TKe castle of Monkstown, near Cork, is reported by x^opiilar tradition 
to baye been bniit in 1636, at the cost of only a groat. To explain the 
enigma, the follomng story is told Anastatia &oold, who had become 
the wife of John Arehdeken, determined, while her husband was 
abroad, ^ serving in the army of Philip of Spain, to give him evidence of 
her thrift on his return, ^ snrprising him wdth a noble residence which 
he might call Ms own. Her plan was to siij)ply the workmen with, piu- 
visions and^ other articles they required, tor" which she charged the 
ordinary price; but, as she had made her purchases wholesale, upon 
balancing her accounts, it appeared that the retail profit had paid all 
the expenses of the structure except fourpence ! The Archdekens w- ere 
an Anglo-Irish family, who ‘‘ degenerating ” became Hibernicos miam 
Hiberniores” — ^more Irish than the Irish themselves — and assumed the 
name of Mac Odo, or Cody. They forfeited,” in 1088, having followed 
the fortunes of James II. 

BATTLE OF WATEE-SKAXES. 

The following story is narrated by Mr. St. John, in his Lettej’s of an.' 
American Farmer.” After describing the sk:e and strength of soun’- 
hemp-plants, around wMch a wild vine had formed natural arbours, he 
thus proceeds : — “ As I was one day sitting, solitary and pensive, in this 
primitive arbour, my attention was engaged by a strange sort of rustling 
noise at some paces distance. I looked all around mthout distiiiguislilng 
anytMng, until I climbed up one of my great hemp-stalks ; when, to my 
astonishment, I beheld twc snakes of a considerable length, the one piu^ 
suing the other with great celerity through a liemp-stubble field. Thf^ 
aggressor was of the black kind, six feet long ; the fugitive was a water 
snake, nearly of equal dimensions. The}’' soon met, and in the fiiiy of 
their first encounter, appeared in an instant firmly twisted together ; 
and whilst their united tails beat the ground, they mutually tried, with. 
open jaws, to lacerate each other. What a fell aspect did they present I 
Their heads were compressed to a very small size ; their eyes liaslied lire : 
but, after this oontliet had lasted about five minutes, tlie second found 
means to disengage itself from the first, and hurried towards the ditch. It^ 
antagonistinstantly assumed a new posture, and, half-creeping, half-erect, 
\vit.h a majestic mien, overtook and attacked the other again, which placed 
itself in a similar attitude, and prepared to resist. The scene was uncom- 
mon and beautiful; for, thus opposed, they fought %vith their jaws, 
biting each other with, the utmost rage ; "but, notwithstanxiiiig this 
appearance of mutual courage and fury, the water snake still seemed 
desirous of retreating towards the ditch, its natural element. This was 
no sooner perceived by the keen-eyed black one, than, twisting its tail 
twice round a stalk of hemp, and seizing its adversary by the throat, 
not by means of its jaws, but by twisting its own neck twice round that 
of the water snake, he pulled it back 'from the ditch. To prevent a 
defeat, the latter took hold likewise of a stalk on the bank, and, by the 
acquisition of that point of resistance, became a match for his fierce 
Antagonist ' Strange was this- to behold ; two great snakes §tmnglf 
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mdhermg to the ground, mutually fastened together by means of the 
wiithings which lashed them to each other, and stretched at their Ml 
length ; they pulled, but pulled in vain ; and in the moments of greatest 
exertion, that part of their bodies which was entwined seemed extremely 
small, while the rest appeared inflated, and now and then convulseS 
with strong undulations rapidly following each other. Their eyes 
appeared on Are, and ready to start out of their heads. At one time the 
conflict seemed decided ; the water snake bent itself into great folds, 
H,nd by that operation rendered the other more than commonly out- 
stretched ; the next minute the new struggles of the black one gained an 
unexpected superiority ; it acquired two great folds likewise, whieii 
necessarily extended tlie body of its adversary in proportion as it had 
contracted its own. These efibrts were altexmate; victory seemed 
doubtful, incliniiig sometimes to one side, sometimes to the other, until 
at last the stalk to wliich the black snake w^as fastened suddenly gave 
way, and, in consequence of this accident, they both plunged into the 
ditch. The water did not extinguish their vindictive rage, for by their 
agitations I could still trace, though I could not distinguish, their 
attacks. They soon reappeared on the surface, twisted together, as in 
their fii’st onset; but the black snake seemed to retain its wonted 
superiority, for its head wms exactly fixed above that of the other, which 
it incessantly pressed down under the water, until its opponent was 
stifled, and sank. The victor no sooner perceived its enemy incapable of 
further resistance, than, abandoning it to the current, it returned to the 
shore and disappeared.” 

FATES OF THE FAMILIES OF ESSTGLiSH POETS. 

It is impossible to contemplate the early death of Byron’s only child 
without reflecting sadly on the fates of other females*^ of our greatest 
poets. Shakspeare and. Milton, each died without a son, hut both left 
daughters, and both names are now^ extinct, Shakspeare’ s was soon so. 
Addison had an only child — a daughter, a girl of some five or six years 
at her father’s death. She died, unmarried, at the age of eighty or more. 
Farquhar left two girls, dependant on the friendship of liis friend 
Wilkes, the actor, who stood nobly by them while he lived. They liad 
a small pension from the Government, and having long out-lived their 
father, and seen his reputation unalterably established, both died un- 
married. The son and daughter of Coleridge both died childless. The 
two sons of Sir Waiter Scott died without children — one of tw^o daughters 
died unmarried, and the Seotts of Abbotsford and Waverley are now 
represented by the chiiclreri of a daughter. How little could Scott fore- 
see the sudden failure of male issue? The poet of the “ Fairie Q,ueen” 
lost a child w'hen very young by Are, when the rebels burned his house 
In Ireland. Some of tlie poets had sons and no daughters. Thus we 
r(‘ad of Chaucer’s son, — of Dryden’s sons, — of the sons of Buims, — of 
Allan Eunisey’s son, — of Dr. Young’s son,-^of Campbell’s son, — of 
Moore’s son, — and of Shelley’s son. Ben Johnson sur\dved all his chil- 
dren* Some, and those amongst the greatest, died unmarried — Butler^ 
Cowley, Congreve, Otway, Prior, Pope, Gay, Thompson, Cowper, Akea- 
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sMe, Shenstone, Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, and Eogers, who lately dieC 
%ime were nnfortnnate in their sons in a sadder way than death contld 
make , them# Lady hiovelace has left three chddreii“*~“two sons and a 
: laughter. Her mother is stiU alive to see, perhaps, 'with a softened 
spirit, the shade of the father beside the early grave of his only child. 
Ada’s looks, in her later years— years of suffering, home with gentle ami 
womanly fortitude— have been happily caught by Mr. Henry Phillips 
#hose father’s pencil has preserved to us the best likeness of Ada’s fathek* ^ 

JEFFERY HUnSOK, THE BWASF OF THE COURT OP CHARLES I. 


The celebrated dwarf of whom we here give a sketch, was born at Oak- 
ham in Rutlandshire in 1619, and about the age of seven or eight, being 

then hut ^ eighteen inches high, wu?^ 
retained in the service of the Biike:.,' 
of Buckingham, who resided at Bur- 
leigh-on-the-HilL Soon after the 


marriage of Charles I., the king and 
q^ueen being' entertained, at Biirfeigli, 
little J effery was served up at table 
in a cold pie, and presented by tin.; 
duchess to the queen, who kept him 
as her dwarf. From seven years o1 
age tftl thirty, lie shot up to three ieet '', 
nine inches, and there fixed. J edery 
became a considerable part of the en- 
tertainment of ' the . court. , , Sir Wil" 
,liam^ Davenant wrote , a poem on'' a '' 
battle: between .Jeffery and a, turkey, 
cock, and . in 1,638; , was . piibEshed a 
. very small book,; eaPed, a '**2f6wl’“ear’s 
Gift,” presented at court by the 
■ Lady Parvula. to ,, the 'Lord 'Minimus ' 
(commonly called Little Jeffery) her 
Majesty’s servant, &c. &e., written by Microphilas, with a little print of 
Jeffery ];)refixed. Before this period Jeffery was employed on a nego- 
tiation of great importance ; he was sent to France to fetch a midwife 
for the queen ; and on his return with this gentlewoman and her 
majesty’s dancing-masto, and many rich presents to the queen from her 
mother, Mary de Medieis, he wms taken by the Dunkirkers. This was 
in 1630. Besides the presents he was bringing for the queen, he lost 
to the value of '£2,600 that ''he had received in France on his own ac- 
count from the queen-mother and ladies of that court. 

Jeffery thus made of consequence, grew to tliink himself really so. 
He had borne with little temper the teasing of the coiertiers and do- 
mestics, and had many squabbles with the king’s gigantic porter. At 
last, being provoked by Mr. Crofts, a young gentleman of family, a 
ehalienge ensued ; and Mr. Crofts coming to the rendevous armed only 
with a squirt, the little creature was so enraged that a real dxiel ensued ; 
iuid the appointment being on horseback, with pistols, to put them mor® 
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CBmCH AT JiTEWTOir, lEELA^ffB. 

The ancient door- way, of which, on account of its singular Tbeauiy, we 
,give a sketcli, l)eIongs to the church which was built by the first of the 
Montgomeries at Newtomi in Ireland. Though the church is a fhie and 
beautiful example of architecture, no attempt whatever has been made 
to preser?e it from sinking into ruin. The Montgomeries, ancient lords 
of this district, were the descendants of that Montgomery who accidentally 
killed Henry 11., of France, at a tournament. ; ■' .Some 'years, after the sad 
vent, ^ which was confessedly a mischance, he was - taken by Catherine . of 
Me^cii, put to the torture and beheaded ; with the additional penalty ...of 
.haidug.-lns,, .cMldren degraded to iriEeiimage ; on .his way to exeeutloni li« 
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pronounced this noble and memorable sentence, in reference to the punish- 
ment inHieted on his children, “ If they have not the virtue to raise 
themselves again, I consent to their degradation,” 


IKTEKESTIKG CALCITLATION. 


Some years ago, an eminent zoologist gave the folio-wing table as M» 
estimate of tbe probable number of existing species of animals, deduced 
from facts and principles then known. Later discoveries tend to inerease 
rather than to diminish the estimate. 


Q^uadrupeds . . , 1,200 

Bii’ds 6,800 

Ptep tiles • . * . 1,500 

Fishes . . . • . 8,000 

Insects • . , . 550,000 


Worms , . 
Padiata . . 

Polypes, &c. . 
Testacea . . 
leaked Testacea 


2.500 
l,0f)0 
1,530 

4.500 
600 


making an aggregate of 577,600 si>ecies. 


VITAUTY OP SIJPEBSTITION. 


In the ^‘Annual Eegister” for 1760, an instance of the belief m 
witchcraft is related, -which shows how' superstition lingers. A dispute 
arose in the little village of Glen, in Leicestershire, between t\?o old 
women, each of whom vehemently accused the other of witchcraft. The 
quarrel at last ran so high that a challenge ensued, and they both, agreed 
to be tried by the ordeal of swimming:. They accordingly stripped to 
their shifts — procured some men, who tied their thumbs and great toes 
together, cross- wise, and then, with a cart-rope about their "mhidle, 
suSered themselves to be thrown into a pool of water. One of them sank 
immediately, hut the other continued struggling a short time upon the 
sui'face of the water, which the mob deeming an inlallible sign of her 
guilt, pulled her out, and insisted that she should immediately impeach 
all her accomplices in the craft. She accordingly told them that, in the 
neighbouring village of Burton, there were several old %Yomen as much 
witches as she was.” Happily for her, this negative information was 
deemed sufficient, and a student in astrology, or white--witch,” coming 
up at the time, the mob, by his direction, proceeded forthwith to Binloii 
in search of aU the delinquents. After a little coiiBuliation on their 
arrival, they Trent to the old woman’s house on whom tliey had iixed 
the sti’ongest suspicion. The poor old creature on their approach loekud 
the outer door, and from the window of an upstairs room asked what 
they -wanted. They informed her that she was cliarged mth being 
guilty of witchcraft, and that they were come to duck her ; remonstrating 
with her at the same time upon the necessity of submission to the ordcixl, 
that, if she were innocent, all the world might know it. Upon her per- 
sisting in a positive refusal to come down, they broke open the ffi>or and 
carried her out by force, to a deep gravel-pit full of whaler. They tied 
her thumbs and toes together and t&ew her into the %vator, where they 
kept her for several minutes, drawing her out and in two or three times 
by the rope round her middle.. Kot being able to satisfy themselves 
whether she were a witch or no, they at last let her go or more Bropcrly 
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jipeskiEg, they left lier on the bank to wallc home hy herself, if she ever 
reeovered. Kext day they tried the same experiment upon another 
' woman, and afterwards upon a third ; but fortunately, neither of the 
%dctims lost her life from this brutality. Many of the ringleaders^ in the 
outrage were apprehended during the week, and tried before the justices- 
nt quarter-sessions. Two of them were sentenced to stand in the pillory 
and to be imprisoned for a month ; and as many as twenty more were 
lined in smaJI sums for the assault, and bound over to keep the peace for 
. a twelvemonth. 

laC&LL FEET OF THE CHIKESE LADIES. 

The compression of ladies’ feet to less than half their natural size is. 
mt to be regardedas a mark, or as a consequence, of the inferiority of 
the sex ; it is merely a mark of gentility, Yarious accounts are given of 
the origin of this custom. One is, that an emperor was jealous of his 
wife, and to prevent her from gadding abroad, put her feet in iron stocJys. 
Another is, that a certain empress, Tan-ke (b.c. liOO), was born with 
elub-feet, and that she caused the emperor to issue an edict, adopting 
her foot as the model of beauty, and requiring the compressing^ of female 
infants’ feet so as to conform to the imperial standard. While a third 
account is, that the Emperor Le-yuh (a.d. 961) was amusing himself one 
day in his palace, when the thought occurred to him that he might im- 
prove the appearance of the feet of a favourite concubine. He caused her 
feet to be so bent as to raise the instep into an arch, to resemble the new 
moon. The figure was much adrmj*ed hy the courtiers, who soon began 
to introduce it into their families. It is said that another emperor, two 
hundred years later, placed a stamp of the lotus-flower (water-lily) on 
the sole of the small shoe of his favorite concubine, so that at every step 
she took she left on the ground the print of the flower ; hence girls with 
small feet are complimented at the present day as the golden lilies.” 
'file operation of bandaging and compressing tne feet is very painful ; 
cliildren cry very much^ under it. Mortifleation of the feet*^ has been 
known to result from the cruel practice. Custom, ho-wever, imposes it as. 
a necessary attraction in a woman. An old gentleman at Canton, being 
asked the reason vrhy he had bandaged his daughter’s feet, replied, that 
if she had large feet she could not make a good marriage. 

WOXDEBFCTL COKSTHITCTIOH OF THE SEA-EHCHIX. 

Professor Forbes infoxms us that in a moderate- sized Urchin there are 
sixty-two rows of pores in each of the ten avenues, and as there are 
three pairs of pores in each row, the total number of pores is 3,720 ; but 
as each sucker occupies a pair of pores, the number of suckers is 1,860. 
He says, also, thtit there are above three himdi'ed plates of one kind, and 
nearly as many of another, aU dovetailing together with the greatest 
nicety and regularity, beming on their surfaces above 4,000 spines, each 
iipine perfect in itself, and of a complicated structure, and having a tree 
movement in its socket. ‘‘Truly,” he adds, '“the skill of the Great 
Architect of Hature is not less displayed in the construction, of a Sea- 
urclnn than in the building up of a world 1 ” 






XTOEY SCEPTEE OF LOTHS XIR 

Tlie aboTe engraying represents an ivory sceptre, or Main ie Justice, 
■wMeli was made at the early part of the sixteenth century for Louis 
XII., King of France. The three parts 1, 2, 3, screw together and iorm 
the sceptre. Fig. 4 is the hand on the top of the sceptre, given on a larger 
scale, showing the ring set with a small pearl, worn on the third finger* 
Fig; 5 is the msoription on the sceptre ; it is engraved in relievo upon 
thr^ of the oonvex decorations, and eommences on the lowest one. 
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TOME OF CiEOILIA METELIA. 

Of the tomhs of Consular Rome notMng remains except perhaps tb.e 
sarcopiiagus of Seipio ; and it is only on the eve of the Empire that we 
meet with the weii-kno-wn one of Ca^cilia Metella, the wife of Crassiis, 
which is not only the best specimen of a Roman tomb now remaining to 
ns, bnt the oldest hnilding of the imperial city of wEich we have an 
authentic date. It consists of a bold square" basement about 100 fr. 
square, which w^'as originally ornamented in some manner not now intel- 
ligible. From this rose a"enx*ular tower about 94 ft. in diameter, ot 
very bold masonry, surmounted by a brace of ox-skuUs with wreath s 
Joining tlxem, and" a well-profiled "cornice: 2 or 3 courses of masonry 
above this seem to have belonged to the original work ; and above this, 
almost certainly, in the original design rose a conical roof, which. hoA 
perished. The tower having been used as a fortress in the middle ages, 
hattlcraents have been added to supply the place of the roof, and it has 
been otherwise distlgured, so as to detract much from its beauty as now 
seen. Htiil wc have no tomb of the same importance so perfect, nor one 
which enables us to connect the Roman tombs so nearly with the 
Einuscan, The only addition in this instance is that of "the mimm 
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’basement or podium, thougli even this was not unknown at a mimb 
earlier period, as for instance in the tomb of Aruns. The ex aerated 
height of the circular base is also remarkable. Here it rises be a 
tower instead of a mere circular base of stones for the earthcm cone of 
the original sepulchre. The stone roof which probably surmounted the 
tower was a mere reproduction of the original earthen cone. 

POaOKIAS. 

These vocal fish differ from the umbrinas in having their laws 
laterally with many, in place of carrying but one barbel at" the 
■symphysis, Schoeff reports of them that they will assemble round the 
keel of a vessel at anchor, and serenade the crew; and Mr. Jofnj 
White, lieutenant in the navy of the United States, in his voyage to 
the seas of Ohina, relates to the same purpose, that being at the innuth 
-of the river of Cambodia, the ship’s company were '‘"astonished by 
some extraordinary sounds which were heard around the bottom of the 
vessel. They resembled,” he says, a mixture of the h-ass of the 
organ, the sound of bells, the guttural cries of a large froy, and the 
tones which imagination might attribute to au enormous harp; one 
might have said the vessel trembled with it. The noises increased, and 
finally formed a universal chorus over the entire length of the vessel 
and the two sides. In proportion as we went up the river the sounds 
diminished, and finally ceased altogether.” As the interpreter told 
Captain White, the ship had been followed by a “troop of fish of an 
oval and flattened form,” they were most probably pogonias. Hum- 
boldt met with a similar adventure in the South Sea, but witliout sus- 
pecting its cause. “ On February 20th, 1803, at seven p.m., the whole 
crew was astoimded by a very extraordinary noise, resembling drums 
beaten in the air ; we at first attributed it to the breakers ; speedily it 
was heard all over the vessel, especially towards the poop, and was like 
the noise %vhich escapes from fluid in a state of ebullition ; we began to 
fear there might be some leak in the bottom. It was heard synchronously 
in ail parts of the vessel, but finally, about nine ceased altoh 

gether.” How these fish manage to pur7* in the deep, and by moans of 
what organ they communicate the sound to the external air, is wholly 
imkriO%vTi. Some suppose it to proceed from the swim-bladder ; but if 
that be the drum, what is tlie drumstick that beats upon it ? and 
cushioned as it is in an obese envelope and without issue, the swnn- 
bladder cannot be a bagpipe or wind instrument. 

CITEIOTJS ADVEIiTISEMEKT. 

The following appeared in the public pa|Aers of January 24tii, 1737 - 

“ Whereas hh'ances, wife of the Right Honourable the Lord Vi>eounr. 
Yane, has, for some mouths past, absented herself Irom lic.r iiu^hatid, 
and the rest of her Mends: — I do hereby promise to any fHirsuu ur jsf-r- 
sons who shall discover where the said lady Vone is eoncoalod, to me, «>r 
to Francis Hawes, esc][. her father, so that either of us may come t,o t he 
speech of her, the sum of JBIOO, as a reward, to be paid by me mi doimind 
ftt mj lodgings in Piccadilly. I do also promise the name of the person. 
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vte make such diseoyery, skall ke concealed, if desired; Any 
person concealing or lodging her after this advertisement, will be prose- 
cuted vitli the utmost rigour ; or, if her ladyship will return to me, she 
may depend upon being kindij^ received. She is about twenty- two ^ years 
of age, tali, %vell“shaped, has light-brown hair, is fair-(3omplexioned, 
ond has lier upper teeth placed in an irregular manner. She had on, 
when, she absented, a red damask French sacque, and was attended by a 
I'reaeh woman, who. speaks very bad English. .■ ' .. 

THE EYE OF THE OKA3iIELEOR, 

A most extraordinary aspect is communicated to chameleons by the 
slinieture and movements of their eyes. In the first place, the head is 
enormous, and, being three-sided, with projecting points and angles, 
makes a suiiiciently uncouth visage ; hut the eyes which illuminate this 
notable head-piece" must, indeed, to borrow for the nonce the xjhraseology 
of Barmim, “ be seen to be appreciated.” There is on each side an 
immense eye-ball, full and prominent, but covered with the common 
diagTeened* skin of the head, except at the very entre, wdiere there is a 
minute aperture, corresponding to the pupil. These great punctured 
eye-balls roll about hither and thither, but wdth no s}Tnmetry. You 
eamiot tell whether the creature is. looking at you or not ; he seems to 
be taking what may he called a. general view of things — looking at 
nothing at particular, or rather, to save time, looking at several things 
at once. Perhaps both eyes are gazing upwards at your face ; a leaf 
<|uivers behind liis head, 'and in a moment one eye turns round towards 
the object, wliile the other retains its upward gaze: presently a ily 
appears; one eye rapidly and interestedly follows all its movements, 
while the other* leisurely glances hither and thither, or remains steady. 
Accustomed as we are to see in almost all animals the two eyes move in 
unison, this want of sympathy produces an efieet most singular and 
Ttidieroas. ' 

nUOTG. FOR A WIFE. ' ' ■ 

In many of the Greek islands, the diving for Sponge forms a consider- 
able part of the occupation of the inhabitants, as it has done from the 
most remote antiquity. Hassclquist says: — Himia is a little, and 
almost unknown islancl directly opposite Rhodes. It is worth notice, on 
account of the singular nietliod the Greeks, inhabitants of the island, 
have to got their Ii^•irlg. Jii the bottom of the sea the common Sponge 
is found in abundance, and more than in any other place in the Mediter- ' 
rancan. The iiihabitants make it a trade to fish up this Sponge, by 
which tluy get, a living far from eonteniptible, as their goods are always 
w’aiity'fl by tk’ Tiirks, who use a,u incredible number of Sponges at their 
balliingH anu w’asliings. A girl in this island is not permitted hv her 
relations to marry beibre slic has brought up a certain quantity of 
Hponges. and bel'ure she can give proof of her agility by taking tliom 
from a certain depth.” In other islands the same custom prevails, but 
with appheation, as in Riearus,, where the father of a marriage - 

-able daugliter bestows her on the best diver among her suitors, — “ He 
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““i tie most Spolge., xnarric. 

KOTSHT’s OOSTOltE OF THE THEKTEENTH OBSIirET. 

froin thTSS 12 ^ofX^TpS|> 

^ . armorial dejiee ; a wMte 

Wder°“unrI’f^®®^^ ^ ^it 
y^mmk, ooraer. Under liis coat lie wears' a ' 

JcInjH li^+i tie Greek, with the iurred 

i-ir'MWm ia tte sea] of Eichard 

i“ 8 '|and, oi the date of 14981 
Wilfc^^ai^ This helmet does not appear to he a tflt- 

^fS helmet, whioli usually rests upon the 
>; to this kind o'f helmed JSlifd 
^WlirffliHi the vizor ivith the mailed 

liood, bj' an iron tliroat-braee *'nid 'i ' 

fe'w ^ the covered helmet 

mI fWiMMwHu he wears the swan as a crest. The s,„„wi _ 
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ft stone so well as a biillet, lie missed the water, and broke her head ; he 
mn off. Twelve vears afterwards, he settled at Derby, courted a young 
woman, and married her. In the course of their conversations he proved 
fco ' be the very man whO' had oast the stone, and she the girl with the 

broken head. 

FUHEEEAn JAB. 


The term funereal” has been erroneously applied to all pottery founa 
in tombs, even where the utensils have no relation to funereal purposes, 
but were probably in common use. There have been found, however, ip 
Corsica vessels of earthenware, which may strictly be called ** funereal.*’ 

Though the^ precise period of the fabrication of the funereal vesseli^ 
found in Corsica is not ascertained, they must be considered of veT> 
ancient date. These vessels, when 
found entire, at first appear com- 
pletely closed up, and no trace of 
loiiiihg can be discovered. But it 
has been ascertained that they are < 
composed of two equal parts, the 
end of one fitting exactly into the 
other, and so well closed" that the 
body, or at least the bones which 
they contain, appear to have been 
placed within them before they were 
baked upon the kiln. Diodorus 
Siculus, in speaking of the usages 
of the Balearic Isles, states that 
these people were in the habit of 
beating, with clubs, the bodies of 
the dead which, when thus ren- 
dered flexible, were deposited in ves- 
sels of earthenware. This practice 
of the Corsicans coincides singu- 
larly with that of the Coroados 
Indians, who inhabit a village on 
the Paraiba river, near Campos, in 
the Brazils. They use large earthen vessels, called camucis^ as funereal 
urns. ^ The bodies of their chiefs, reduced to mummies, are placed in 
them in a bent posture, decked with their ornaments and arms, and are 
then deposited at the foot of the large trees of the forest. 

The cut which we here give speaks for itself. It represents the funereal 
|tr containing the chief as described; the animal at his feet appears to 
lr< a panther or tiger cat. 



WBITITO HATBBIAnS.- 


The inatorials used for writing on have varied in different ages and 
nations. Among the Egyptians slices of limestone, leather, linen, and 
Ijapyrus, especially tlie last, were uHiversaliy employed. The Greeks 
used bronze and stone for public monuments, wax for memorandums 
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»nd papyrus for the ordinary transactions of life. The kin|rs of Per- 
gamu® adopted parchment, and the other nations of the ancient world 
chiefly depended on a supply of the paper of Egypt. But the Assyrians 
and Babylonians employea for their public ai’ciiives, their astronomical 
computations, their religious dedications, their historical annals, and 
eyen for title-deeds and hills of exchange, tablets, cylinders^ and 
hexagonal prisms of terra-cotta. Two of these cylinders, ‘ still extant, 
contain the history of the campaign of Sennaeheritf against the kingdom 
®f Jadah; and two others, exhumed from the Birs Kimrond, give a 
detailed account of the dedication of the great temple by j^obuchadhozzar 
tk) the seven planets. To this indestructible material, and to the hapf>y 
idea of employing it in this manner, the present age is indt?bted for a 
detailed history of the Assyrian monarchy ; -whilst the deen<Ies of 
the plays of Menander and the lays of Anacreon, contided to a more 
perishable material, have either wholly or partly disappeared amidst the 
wreck of empires, 

CUKIOITS BISynTE AKB APFBOFEIATE riECISrOK. 

Fuller, ill his ‘ Holy State,’ p. 1 70, gives a very apposite story ; a poor 
man in Paris, being very hungry, went into a cook shop, and staid there 
so long, (for the master was dishing-up meat,) that his appetite tieing 
iessent'd by the steam, he proposed to go without his meal ; the cook in« 
sisted upon payment all the same. At length, the altercation was agTec4 
to be referred to the flist person that passed the door; that person hap- 
pened to be a notorious idiot. Having heard the complaint, he decreed 
that the poor man’s money should he placed between two empty dishes, 
and that the cook should *be recompensed with the jingling of his cash, 
as the other was with the fumes of the meat ; and tliis little anecdote is 
literally matter of fact. 

THE TEA-POT. 

Ho specimen of the ceramic art possesses greater variety of form than 
the tea-pot. On none has the ingenuity of the potter been more fully 
exercised, and it is worthy of remark, that the iirst successful production 
of Bottcher in. hard porcelain was a tea-pot. . The' so-called Elizabethan 
tea-pots must he of a later .date, for tea w’-as .not known in England untE^ 
the time of Charles- II ;. but it is interesting to trace the gTad,ua.l increase 
in the size of tlie tea-pot, from the diminutive productions of the Ellers, 
in the time of Queen Anne and George L, when tea wns sold in apofhe** 
caries’ shops, to the capacious vessel which supplied Dr. Johnson -with 
‘‘ the cup that cheers but not inebriates.” 

Ikir. Groker, in his edition of Bosw'eH’s Life,- mentions a ^tea-pot that 
belonged to Dr. Johnson which heid two quarts ; but this sinks into is,* 
sigiiiiicanee compared witb the superior magnitude of that in i,lie possess- 
sion of Marry at, of Wimblehm. who purchased it at tliesfdijof llrs. 
Diozzih effects at*8treatham. This ba-pot, which was the one generally 
used by Dr. Johnson, holds moxA than three quarts. It is of oM Oriental 
porcelain, painted and gilded, and trom its capacity was well suited to 
tfie wte of one “whose tea-kettk Bad no time to oool» who with leu 
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iolaoed tlie mklniglit lio-'ir, and witli tea welcomed the mom.’' George 
lY. bad a large assemblage of tea-pots, piled in pyramids, in tbe Pavilion 
at Brighton. Mrs. Elixabetb Carter was also a collector of tea-pots, 
©acli of wbicb possessed some traditionary interest, independently of its 
intrinsic merit; but tbe most diligent colleetor of tea-pots was the late 
Mrs. Hawes. She becjueathed no less than three himdred specimens to 
her daughter, Mrs. Donkin, who has arranged them in a room appro- 
priated for the purpose. Among them axe several formerly belonging to 
Queen Charlotte. I^Iany are of the old Japan ; one with two divisons, 
and two spouts for holding both black and green tea ; and another of 
& curious device, witli a small aperture at the bottom to admit the water, 
there being no opening at the top, atmospheric pressure preventing the 
water from, ruiming out. This singular Chinese toy has been copied in 
the' EocMiigham ware. 

PROTHACTEB SLEEP, 

One of the most e.x;traordinary instances of excessive sleep is that of 
the lad}’ at Nismes, published m 1777, in the Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin,” Her attacks of sleep took place 
periodically, at sunrise and about noon. The first continued till within 
a short time of the accession of the second, and the second continued 
till between seven and eight in the evening — ^when she awoke, and 
eontinued so till the next sunrise. The most extraordinary fact con- 
nected with this ease is, that the first attack commenced* ahvays at 
day-break, •whatever might be the season of the year, and the other 
always immediately after twelve o’clock. During the brief interval of 
wakefulness which ensued shortly before noon, she took a little hroth^ 
which she had only time to do when the second attack returned upon 
her, and kept her asleep till the evening. Her sleep was remarkably 
profound, ^ and ha,d ail the character of complete insensibility, with 
the exception of a feeble respiration, and a weak but regular movement 
of the pulse. The most singular fact connected with her remains to be 
mentioned. Wlien the disorder had lasted six months, and then ceased, 
the patient had an interval of perfect health for the same length of 
time. ^ When it lasted one year, the subsequent interval was of equal 
duration.^ The ^afteetion at last wore gradually away ; and she lived, 
entirelj free of it, for many years after. She died in the eighty-first 
year of her age, of dropsy, a eomplaint which had no connexion with 
her preceding disorder. 

ANCIENT StHT MAIL. • ■ 

The twq figures depicted on next page represent Henry of Metz receiv- 
ing the orillamme from tin hands of Bt. Denis, derived from a painted 
window in the cliareb oi Notre J)ame de Chartres. The oriflamme was 
a red banner attached to a staffs and cut in, the manner shown in our 
engraving. Henry of Mete Was ^larsbal of France, and is here re][>rc- 
senteci in a coniplete suit of mail, bis hood being tlirown back upon his 
i|icmld(srs. This suit ^ is perfect, even to the extremities ; and it is to he 
wiiiftrked that the deience for the hands is divided in the manneir of 'a 
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famoEs practice prevaO that there was a class of persons who wer# 
known to have studied^ the art of secret poisoning, and whose servicoi 
could he engaged for a high reward. In order to counteract the operation® 
of the poisoners, various devices were employed, and among them wm 
the art which the pretended magicians of tliose days professed to have 
discovered, of making a kind of glass which 'would in pieces if poison 
was poured into any vessel that was formed of it. The cut at the heuri 
of onr article represents a tankard of this sort, in which the glass m 
mounted in silver gilt arabesque and silver filagree. It was believed 
that the large crystal which is seen standing out at the eontrc* ed' tlio 
lid would become discoloured at the approach of poison. The tankard 
is a work of the sixteenth century, and was presented to Clare Hall, 
Cambridge— where it is stiH preserved—by Dr. William Butler, an 
eminent physician in the time of James I* 

PORCBLAIE FIEGEE-EIKGS, 

The porcelain finger-rings of ancient Egypt are extremely beautiful ; the 
band of the ring being seldom above one-eighth of an inch in thickness. 
Some have a plate on which, in bas-relief, is the god Set^ or Baal, full face, 
or playing on the tambourine, as the inventor of Music ; others have tlieir 
plates in the shape of the right symbolical eye, the emblem of the San ; 
of a fish, of the perch species ; or o*f a searabceus, which is said to have been 
worn by the military order. Some few represent fiowers. Those whicli 
have elliptical plates with hieroglyphical inscriptions, bear the names of 
Amen-Ea, and of other gods and monarchs, as Amenophis III., 
Amenophis IV., and Amenanchnt, of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
dynasties. One of these rings has a little bugle on each side, as if it 
had been strung on the headed work of a mummy, instead of being 
placed on tbe finger. Blue is the prevalent colour, but a few white and 
yellow rings, and some even ornamented with red and purple colours 
are found. It is not credible that these rings, of a substance finer and 
more fragile than glass, were worn during life. Neither is it likely that 
they were worn by the poorer classes, for the use of the king’s name on 
sepulchral objects seems to have been restiieted to functionaries of state. 
Some larger rings of porcelain of about an inch diameter, seven-eighths, 
of an inch broad, and one-sixteenth of an inch thick, made in open 
work, represent the constantly repeated lotus fiowers, and the god lia, 
or the Sun, seated, and floating through the heaven in his boat. Coinnion 
as these objects were in Egypt, where they were employed as substitulea 
for the hard and precious stones, to the Ureeks, Etruscans, and^ Italian 
Greeks they were articles of luxury, just as the porcelain of China was^ 
to Europeans some centuries ago. The Etruscans set these bu^^ies, beads, 
and amulets in settings of their exquisite gold filigree work, intermix (4 
with gold beads and precious stones. Strung as pendants they hung 
roimd the necks of the fair ones of Etruria. In one of the tombs akeadr 
alluded to at the Polledrara, near Ynlei, in Italy, was foxxnd a heap of 
annular and curious Egyptian bugles, which had apparently formed % 
covering to some bronze objects, but the strings having given way, the 
heads had dropped to pieces* These, m well m the former, had bee* 
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©Walned from some of tli.e Egyptian markets, like tkat at Hancratis ; ®f 
from ike Pkaenioian merckants, in the same manner as the flasks. One 
of the most remarkable of - these personal ornaments is a bracelet, com- 
^':poae4':Of smal flsh strung. together and secured by a clasp.' 

PIGEON' CATOaiN0 2CBAR NAPLES. 

.::c. ,...Betweea La Cava and Naples, about half a mile from, the to-wn, ar© 
certain Bluebeard-looking towers, several centuries old, erected for the 
puipose of snaiing wood-pigeons ; with which view the gentlemen of 
the neighbourliood, who are generally expert and practised slingers, 
jissemHe and man the towers in May. A long line of nets, some 
«(uarter of a mile in circuit, held up in a slanting position by men con- 
cealed in stone sentry-boxes placed here and there along the enceinte^ ia 
spread in front. As the pigeons -are seen advancing (the time of their 
rjpproaeli is generally looked for at early dawn, when they are making 
for the woods), the nearest slingers commence projecting a succession of 
white stones in the direclioii of the nets. These 'the birds no sooner behold, 
than attracted, or alarmed (for the motive does not certainly appear), 
they swoop downi upon them, and when sufEciently near to fall within 
reach of the nets, the persons holding let go, rush from their ambush, 
and secure the covey. Thousands of wood-pigeons are thus, we have 
been told by a proprietor, aimually taken, and transmitted for presents 
to, distant friends; as we used to send out game, before the sale of it 
. WU'S legalised. Thus birds, as well ■ as flsh, and fish as well as man, 
often get entangled and caught in their headlong pursuit of a pleasnre 
that still eludes them. 

FRAME EEQUISITE TO SUPPORT. THE DRESS. 

lames L, and Ms subjects who wished to clothe themselves loyally, 
.wore, stupendous breeches. -Of course the- ‘.‘honourable gentleman’’ of 
the House of Commons were necessarily followers of the fashion. But 
it led to inconveniences in the'Uourse of. their' senatorial 'duties. It was 
an old mode revived ; and at an earlier day, when these nether garments 
were ample enough to have covered the lower man of Boanerges, the 
comfort of the popular repre.se,ntative was thus eared for: — “Over the 
seats in the pariiament-lious'e," there ' were' .e-ertain holes, some two inches 
square, in the walls, in which were placed .posts to uphold a scaffold 
roundabout tlie house within, for them to sit upon who used* the wearing 
of great breeches stuffed with hair like 'wool-sacks',- wMch ■ fashion bein.g- 
left the eighth year , of Elizabeth, the scaffolds ' were taken down, : and 
never since put iip.” 'So' says Strutt ; but. doubtless the comforts of .the 
members were not less cared for when .the. old fasMon again prevailed. 

, PRICES OF, SEVRES PORCEIAIN^ 

As one of^ the curiosities of luxury and’ taste it is worth while to not© 
the high prices for wMch some portions of the very choice collection of 
Sivres porodain at Stowe were sold A small coffee cup, wliieh weighed 
searcely three ounces, realised 46 ^mineas; and another, similar, 
wmswaat infmor, sold for 35 guineas. A chocolate cup and saucer* 
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V miniatures of two ladi»s of the r™. 4 # t 

A V*, and four paintings of Cumds thoi^frir 

view, realised 45 guineas. The prices during the 

saucers were from 10 to 12 ^eS! A hBnn«/f“‘ ‘¥ 

Itoi cup, saucer and coyer, jewelled in festoons ^ 

^ar s, sold for £35 10s. ; and another, soSat Sfo/fr 
A salver, mounted m a table with ormolu oraammts snw’/ a";^ ffiuneas. 
the compamon piece for £100. guineas ; 

HENET THE EIGHTH’S CHATB. 

In tii6 earlier iialf of tlie sixteenth r*PTitnTi«w « i 
furniture used in this country, as weU as of e\7thS 



&“a’sL"^£‘s;s.sf 

of enjrrayinffs at wa .st-a xi , » . ^P- 


of Wravingrat wrwe^:^ M to^ranhe wS SS 

and German jtists for illustrations of domestic mZm at tids iZd 
Ihe seats of that day were termed joint (or joined) stools and 

the'^o^e rf f ^ Whiih was as Minn 

the case, three-cornered, is preserved in the Aslinaolean musuim at 

reported to have been the chair of Henrv vill 
we here annex a sketch of it, ' ■ : ' .o.onry riii, 

MULLET AND TUEBOT WITH THE EOMAKS. 

The lomans were enthusiastic foi the muOet. It was for them iM 
h, jiar ezeeiknce. It was sometimes served up six pounds In weight. 
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uni Bmh a lisli was wortli £60 sterlng. It was cooked on the table, far 
the benefit and pleasure of the guests. In a glass vessel filled with hriB<? 
made from water, the blood of the mackerel, and salt, the live mullei, 
stripped of all its scales, %vas enclosed ; and as its fine pinli colour passed 
through its dying gradations, until paleness and death ensued, the e(m*‘ 
cims looked on a^iringly, and lauded the spectacle. 

The turbot was next m estimation, hut as, occasionally, oftending 
slaves were flung into the turbot preserves for the fish to feed upon, some 
gastrononiists have aflected to be horror-stricken at the idea of eating a 
turhot a la Romaine ; quite forgetting that ao many of our sea-fish, in 
their domain, feed largely on the human bodies which accident, or what 
.tii.ea.cali by that name, ' casts into the deep. 

^*TOO LATE,” anOTH BOICE. 

Tlic history of the ancient castle of Majmooth is one of much interest ; 
abounding in incidents akin to romance. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, during the rebellion of Sillcen Thomas,” one of the bravest 
and most heroic of the Geraldines, it was taken by treachery. In the 
absence of its loid, the governorship was entrusted to Christopher 
Farese,” his foster-brother. This “white-livered traitor resolved to 
purchase Ms own security with Ms lord’s ruin and therefore sent a letter 
to the lord-deputy, signifying that he would betray the castle, on condi- 
lions ; “and hero the devil betrayed the betrayer, for in making terms 
Ibr his purse’s profit, he forgot to include his person’s safety.” The lord- 
depiity readily accepted his offer, and, accordingly, the garrison having 
gainea some success in a sally, and being encouraged by the governor in 
a deep Joyous carouse, the ward of the tower was neglected — the traitorous 
signal given, and the English sealed the walls. They obtained posses- 
sion of the strong-hold, and put the garrison to the sumrd — “all except 
two singing men, who, prostrating themselves before the deputy, warbled 
a sweet sonnet called dulcis arnica^ and their melody saved their lives.” 
Farese, expecting some great reward, with impudent familiarity pre- 
sented Minstdf before the deputy, who addressed him as follows: — 
“ blaster Parese, thou hast eertainly saved our lord the king mucli 
charge, and many of his subjects’ lives, but that I may better know to 
advise his highness how to mward thee, I would ascertain what the Lord 
Tlionias Fitzgerald hath done for thee Parese, highly elevated at this 
/liscourse, recounted, even to th.e most minute circumstance, all the 
iavoiH’s that the Geraldine, even from Ms youth up, had conferred on 
Idm, to wbicli the deputy replied, “And how, Parese, couldst thou find 
It in, thy heart to betray the castle of so kind a lord P Here, Mr, Treasurer, 
]>ay down the money that he has covenanted for ; and here, also, execu- 
tioner, without delay, as soon as the money is counted out, cut off his 
head !” “ Gli,” quoth Parese., “ had 1 known this, your lordship should 

not have had the castle so easily.” Whereupon Mr. Boiee, a secret friend 
of the Fitzgerald, a bj^stander, cried out “ Aimtraugh,” L e, “too late,” 
which occasioned a firov^erbial saying, long afterwards used in Ireland — 
“Tfw late, quoth Boice,” The castle is said by Archdall to have been 
'Erected hy Tohni the sixth Earl of Kildare, early in the fifteenth 
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toy ; but in that case it. must baw been preceded by some other defea* 
sive structure ; for it is eertaiu that tbe Eiidare branch of the Geraliiinet 
■resided .at Maynootb at a much earlier period. The first Earl of Kildax©^ 
Jobu Eitz Thomas, was created by patent, dated 14tb May, 1316« 

SUPPEESSEB BEBEES, 

1538,— An English Bible,' in folio, printed at Paris, unfinished. 

1542.— -Dutch Bible by Jacob Tan LeisTeit. The sixth and best edi* 
tion given by Leisvelt, and famous as being the cause of this printer 
being beheaded. 

1566.— French Bible by Bene B.enoist, Paris, 1566, folio, S vols. oom- 
pleted. 

■ 1622,— Swedish Bible, printed at Lubeek, in 4to.s very defective. 
1666.— A German Bible,' printed' at Helmstedt, in part only, 4to. 
1671,— A French Bible,- byMarolles, in folio, containing only the 
books of Genesis, Exodus, .and the 'first twenty-three chapters of Levi* 
ticiis, 

EXTBAOEnmAST EEPBOBITCTIVE POWEE OF TEE HrTDSA* 

, One of the fresh-water -Polypes, from its power of perpetual re-pro- 
duction, has received the , name of Hydra, by which it is known aiiosg 
naturalists : as if it realised the ancient monster of' fabulous story, whose 
heads .sprouted anew as fast as they were 'cut off by Hercules. 

Most curious monstrosities ' were produced, by the experiments of 
philosophers on these 'animals, .especialy by partial, separations. If a 
polype be slit from the summit to the middle,, one nvill be .form.ed having 
two .heads,., each of which will capture and swallow food. If these again 
he slit half-a-dozen times, . as many heads will be formed sunaounti-ng 
.the same body. If now ail these be cutoff,, as .m.any new ones.mfi 
spring up in their place, while each of the severed heads becomes &■ .new 
polype, capable of being, in its turn, varied and multiplied ad infinitim ; 
— so that in every respect our little reality exceeds its fabulous name- 
sake. 

The polypes may be grafted together. If cut-off pieces be placed in 
contact, and pushed together with a gentle force, they will unite and 
form a single one. The head of one may be thus planted on the trun]'.' 
of anotlier. 

Another method of uniting them, perhaps still more wonderful, is by 
mtroduoing one within the other ; the operator forced the body of the 
one into the mouth of the other, pushing it down so that the heads were 
brought together. After forcibly keeping it for some time in this shite, 
the two individuals at length united, and a polype was formed, distin- 
guishable only by having twice the usual number of tentacles. 

There is one species which can actually be turned inside out Mko a 
glove, and yet perform all the functions of life as before, though that 
which was me coat of the stomach is now the sldn of the body and vm 
mrsd. If it should chance that a polype so turned had young in the act 
of budding, these are, of course, now within the stomach. If they ‘have 
ayrived at a certain degree of maturity, they extend themselves towarift 
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Jlie motttli of the parent, that they may thus escape when separated^ 
But tii.0se wMch axe less adTauced turn themselves spontaneously mside- 
out, and thus place themselves again on the exterior of the parent. 

A multitude of other variationSj coiubinations, and monstrosities, have^ 
been, as it were, created hy the ingenuity of philosophers ; hut these are 
sufficient to give a notion of the extraordinary nature of these animals, 
and to account for the wonder with which they were regarded. 

■ ■ ■ BUrPT, 

Egypt was the land visited by Abraham in search of food, when thpo 
ivas a famine in his ovm country ; — the land to winch Joseph was carried 
as a slave, and wffiich he gfveriied as prime minister. From Egypt, 
Closes lf‘d the Israelites through the waters of the Eed Sea. Here Jere- 
uiiah wrote his Lamentations. Here Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
many other Greek philosophers, came to study. Here Alexander the 
(h*(‘at came as conqueror; and here the Infant Saviour was brought by 
bib pan-nts to avoid the persecution of Herod. Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
in wliiidi the characters are taken from visible objects, are the earliest 
form ctf writing ; and the Hebrew and Greek alphabets were both boi*- 
rowed from them. Egjmt taught the world the use of paper— made from, 
its rush, the papjTUs. ^^n Egypt was made the first public library, and 
first college of learned men, namely, the Alexandrian Museum. There 
Euclid mote his Elements of Geometry, and Theocritus his Poems, and 
Liieian his Dialogues. The beauty of Cleopatra, the last Egyptian 
Queen, held Julius Cassar, and then Marc Antony, captive. In Egypt 
were built the first monasteries ; the Christian fathers, Origen and 
Athanasius, lived there. The Alien and Athanasian controversy began 
./there. 

The buildings which now remain are the oldest buildings in the world, 
and the largest in the world. On the banks of its great river may he seen 
the oldcvst arch, and the oldest column. Up this noble river sailed Hero- 
dotus, the most entertaining of travellers, and Strabo, the most judicious. 
Indeed, as the country is little more than the narrow strip that is- 
watered by the Hile^s overflow, from the river may be seen almost all its 
great cities and temples. 

ABYSSESriAH BABIES. 

The wmien of Abyssinia are dressed quite as decently as any women 
in the ^rorkl, without having a particle of the trouble of the ladies of 
more civilised nations. There is a distinguishing costume for young- 
girls, and for those who, Ifom being married or otherwise, are no longer 
considc;rucl as such. The dress of the former is indeed rather slight, 
though far more picturesque than that of the latter. In one part of the 
i‘«.mntry (about Shire) the girls merely wear a piece of cotton stiiffi 
wrapped round the waist and hanging "down almost to the Imee, and 
another (or the end of the former, if it be long enough) tlirowm over the 
left shonlder, so as to leave the right arm and breast exposed. In. other- 
parts y>i‘ Tigrd, a Hack goat-skin, ornamented with cowries, is often 
tmfaitltuted for this latter,. An ordinary woman wears a large loos© sl^ 


a ‘‘ qnarry This, wth 

A 4“^a 

and her shirt is made probably of calico^Fronf^M quarry,’^ 

the eonntry fabric, and^ riebly^elSSeft 





8he wiU dsor^''“urs™^ow thea“m 

(alas, that it should be so. evor, 


(alas aat it shoJd be so everTo ' aT^ '''®« 

Thesearemadeof calico and roTw^ Abpmia! the inexpressibles. 

’“£Sh“*- 4“ n’™ ■«'“ 
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iftfeBted cotton) ornamented with a lot of silver bells hanging tli*' 
bottom edge m it, and the whole suspended by four chains of the sMte 
metal. Three pair of massive silver and gilt bracelets are on her wrists, 
and a similar number of ** bangles” on her ankles ; while over her in- 
steps and to her heels are a quantity of tittle silver ornaments, strung 
like beads on a silk cord. Her fingers (even the upper joints) are 
covered with plain rings, often alternately of silver and silver-gilt, anti 
a silver hair-pin, something similar to those now worn by English 
ladies, oempletes her decoration. Women of the poorer class, and ladiis 



l,t. Hsiir-pins made of hard wood, and stained with henna, 3. Ditto, of silver amd 
fd-^et-grain work. (About one*half ususU size.) 


on .uriiinary occasions, wear' ivory or wooden pins neatly,, carved in, 
various patterns, and stained red Nvith henna-leaves. The Abyssinian 
ladies, like those of most Eastern nations, stain their hands and feet 
with h^miaj and darken their eyelids with antimony. 

TREATMENT OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND. 

According to the tenor of various old civil codes and local enactments, 
when a person became affected with leprosy, he was looked upon as 
iegaDv and politically dead, and lost the privileges belonging to Ms right 
of eiti5!eiiship. By the laws of England, lepers were classed with idiots, 
madmen, outlaws, &c., as incapable of being heirs. But it was not by 
the eye of the law alone that the affected was looked upon as defunct, 
for the church also tocfk the same view, and performed the solemn cere- 
tttoiiials of the burial of the dead over Mm, on the day on which he wa# 
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:.iseparat<?d from Ms fellow creatures, and eonlmed to a lazar louie* H# 
Tarimis forms and ceremonies wMch were gone through on this oceasioa 
•are described by French author ; but it is highly probable that th© 
same observances were common in onr own conntiy. 

A priest, robed with surplice and ^ stole, went with the cross to the 
house of the doomed leper. The minister of the chureh began tie 
necessary ceremonies, by exhorting Mm to suffer, with a patient and 
penitent spirit, the incurable plague with wMch 0od had stricken him. 
He then sprinkled the unfortimate leper with holy water, and afterivards 
'Conducted him to the church,- the usual burial services being sung during 
their march thither. In the church, the orddnary habiliinents of the 
leper were removed ; he was clothed in a funeral paH, and, wliile placed 
before the altar, between trestles, the libera was sung, and the miss for 
the dead celebrated over him. . After this service he was again sprinkled 
with holy water, and led from the church to the house or hospital 
destined "for Ms future abode. A pair of clappers, a barrel, a stfek, 
cowl, and dress, &q,, were given Mm. Before leaving the leper, the 
priest solemnly interdicted Mm from appearing in public wdliiout his 
leper’s garb,— from entering inns, churches, mills, and bakdiouses,— 
from touching children, or giving them ought he had touched, —from 
washing his hands, or any thing pertaining to him, in the eomiiKUi 
fountains and streams. — ^from touching, in the markets, the goods lie 
wished to buy, with any thing except Ms stick, — from eating and drink- 
ing wdth any others than lepers, — and he specially forbade Mm Ixom 
wallcing in narrow paths, or from answering those who spoke to him in 
roads and streets, unless in a whisper, that they might not be annoyed 
with his pestilent breath, and with the infectious odour that esdialed 
from Ms body, — and last of all, before taking Ms departure, and leaving 
the leper for ever to the seclusion of the iazar house, the official of the 
church terminated the ceremony of his separation from Ms lining fellow'-' 
creatures, by throwing upon the body of the poor outcast a shovelful of 
earth, in imitation of the closure of the grave. 

According to the then customary usage, Le^er Hospitals were always 
provided with a cemeteiy for the reception of the bodies of those wao 
had died of the malady. 

L^MIN-OirS APPEAEANCE OF THE EED SEA. 

All who have frequented the Red Sea, have observed the iumiiioiis 
ippearanee or phosphorescence of its waters. It was beautiful,” says 
a picturesque witer, who sailed from Mocha to Cosseir, to look down 
into this brightly transparent sea, and mark the coral, here in. large 
masses of horj,ey comb-rock, there in light branches of a pale red hue, 
and the beds of green seaweed, and the golden sand, and t.he sliells, and 
the tish sporting round the vessel, and making colours of a, beauty to the 
eye wMeli is not their own. Twice or tlirice we ran on aftt'r dark Ibr an 
hour or two ; and though we were all familiar with the spa. riding of the 
sea round the boat at night, never have 1 seen it in other waters m 
©uperlatively splendid, A -rope dipped in it and dra,wii forth came un 

string of gems ; but with a life, and light, and motion, the diaaoiid 
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4om not teow.” Those sea-li'glits have been explained hj a diversity 
of causes ; bat the singular briiiiancj of the Red Sea seems omng to fisn 
: spawn and animalenlsey a conjeetnre which receives some^ corroBoration 
from the circumstance that travellers , who mention 'it visited' the' gulf, 
daring the spawning period-“that is, between the latter end of December 
and the end of Febriiarj, ; The coral-hanks are less numerous in the 
soiithem parts. It deserves notice, that Dr. -Shaw and Mr. Bruee have' 
stated““Wh;it could only be true, so' far as their own 'experience went — 
that they observed no species, of weed or hag; and the latter proposes to 
translate Yam Zuph ‘^ the Sea of Coral'*^ — a name as appropriate as that 
of Edom. 

liECEKf .FETCES OF SUATES. _ , 

Prices^ ox course vary at Constantinople ■ according , to the vigilance 
of Russian cruisers, and the incorruptibility of Russian agents at 
Trebizonde, Samsoon, and Sinope. The following is the average price in 
Circassia: — 
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TATTOOED ABYSSIXTAE LADY. 

T!ie annexed cut is a sketch of an Abyssinian lady, ■ tattooed in the 
■ height of the fashion. The 'following extract from' that .interesting work 
.,**Parkyns’s Abyssinia’^ gives a good account of -the custom as it pre- 
vails in the larger cities there, and of the manner in which the operation 
is performed. The .men seldom tattoo more than one ornament on the 
upper part of the arm, near the shoulder, while the women cover nearly 
the whole of theii bodies with stars, lines, and crosses, often rather 
tastefully arranged. I may well say nearly the whole of their persons, 
for they mark the neck, shoulders, breasts,, and arms, down to the 
fngers, whi(}h are enriclied with lines to imitate rings, . nearly to the 
nails. The feet, ankles, and calves of the legs, are similarly adorned, 
and even the gum,s are by some pricked .entirely blue, while , others, have 
iliem stilped alternately blue and the natural pink. To see some of 
tliteij' dohigns, mie would give them credit for some skill in the hanclling 
their piueil ; but, in fact, their system of drawing the pattern is purely 
imeehani(,'aL I bed one arm adorned ; a rather blind old woman was 
the artist; her iiapltunentw consisted of a little pot of some sort of 
blacking, inadu, she told me, of charred herbs ; a large home-made iron 
pin., about one-ffHirth of an inch at the end of which was ground fine ; 
^ W* «• two of liollow cane, mid a piece of straw ; the two last-named 
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Items vere lier substitutes for peucils. Her eircles were made by dfp^ 
ping tbe end of a piece of a cane of the required size into tbe MacMngl 
and maldng its impression on the skin ; wbue an end of tbe straw, beat 
to tbe proper length, and^ likewise blackened, marked all the lines, 
squares, diamonds, &c., wMcb were to be of equal length. Her design 
hmag thus completed, she worked away on it with her pin, which 



dug in as. as the thin part would enter, keeping the snpply ^ 

blacking sufficient, and going over the same ground repeatedly to mmre 
regularity and unity in the lines. With some persons, the first (dfeet of 
this tattooing is to produce a considerable amount of fever, from the 
irritation caused by the punctures ; especially so with the ladies, from tlio 
extent of surface thus rendered sore. To allay this irritation, they are 
generally obliged to remain for a few days in a case of vegetable mutter, 
which is plastered all over them in the form of a sort of green pouitiee* A 
scab forms over the tattooing, which should not he picked alf, but allowed ^ 
to fall olf of itself. When this disappears, the operation Is complete, 
m4 the marks are Indelible; nay more, the Abyssinians declor tint 



loftt eareffiwion. made in 1846 by M. Xavier Hommaire, along part of the 
northern c«)ast of the Black Sea : — 

The fislieriEen are, almost without exception, Bulgarians—a popu* 
ktltm at once maritime and agTieultimal, very closely resembling, inrac© 
and costume,^ the Bretcms of “France— and they eSjoy a monopoly of all 
the hshericH in the Bosphorus and the adjacent parts of the BilaVk Sea. 
Their elegant barks apjieared on stated days and hours, shooting along 
with extrajU'dijiary rapidity through the waters of the (jiilf of Buyufe 
Dfeeh, which ai^pears to he their head-quarters, and sustaining the test 
of eomparisou even with the famous caiques of Constantinople. The 
ittoit important object of their fi&hery is a delicious kind of small thiinny, 
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called palamede. They are Buleariant nUn 

fisheries -wMeh form suoh admirable subieets for the** — b—» 

They are found throughout tte S4o rnf ^ 

Scutari to the light-houses of Europe and°Asia Tb ■ 

dog-kennels, but rickety and -worm-eaten -witb’ called 

pended by means of cord^pegs. and tXs to L 

framewori of props. Th’ere m S, petrMed Yn 

terrupted silence, in company will some old iintf 

wiU not the loTe’of flowers ^d rhome !) a m™ 

of a wild beast or savage, leans over the Ka at the b f b ' 

watches the passage of its smaUest inh.abitonts and J 

tions of the current. At a certain distance is L-i-nur l '■cria- 

square, a system of nets, which, at the least sh^-n'l U‘o form of a 

on the entire shoal of fish. A contrivan^ vS”,": i ■ 

airy cells if not so picturesque, wSatollim ? 

countered some time before in the channel i,< he Y”‘’ ‘ 

about iifteen feet above the surface of the water ‘llai f w '.'.T ”r“‘h' 

croueiimg (one cannot see how), something hiivhuv th* h mrn/f 

which IS found to be a Bulgarian. For a Ion" livnl ? J"™. '“’<1 

without being able to make them out, either pok or iff ‘'' ‘'"‘i 

often have I seen them in the morning and nbsl rv,.1 'i 

evening, not liamng undergone the least change''of notoe™ 

‘ On returnmg to our encampment, the commandant of tbo r * * 
whom we paid a visit, gave us a very ditteiw t^vlf % 7i o 
of the morning, whom he described as anassemLm' of 
of the neighbourhood. Con-yinced even that tb? 
fallen in with us must have inspired them withtte ™ifcet 

proNvl by nigld round our camp, he wished us to aecLt^ soLe of X“mru 
in lij-s garrison as a guard.” ^ 

HORSES OF THE ARABS. 

Arabs make intimate friends of their horses and sn d-,;i„ 
creatures that they are ridden without a bit, and never struck 
They share their owner’s diet, and are as woU cared for as l 
They dmde them horses, however, into two kinds: Tlio one thc-Twli 
Ladisebi, that is, horses of an unknown bfrtb ; the other, tbev call h«ei' 
him, that la, horses whose genealogy is known for thousanas of vm,; 
Thei are ifrreot descendants, so they say, of the stud of ,S.ilc>rm n “ Ti '-* 
pedigree oi an .Arabian horse is bung round his neck, soon airer liis lohiC 
which IS always properly witnessed and attested " ^ 

Ihe foliow'mg is the pedigree of a horse rmrehased by a Fiviieh officer 
f tlie merciful mid c^Lnfstb"' 

of baed Mahomed agent of the high God. and ol' Oic emupTud;;,,;"^ 
ILahommed and of Jerosalem. Praised be the L«rd, thf/(b;;n"pX^ 
rieator. Ibis is a hi^h-bred horse, and its cnl!/.s tnotii is licrc im 'bw 
•loqut his neck, with his pedigree, and of imdoubtcd authoritv' sue! m 
uo inhdel can refuse to believe. He is tlie son of Itabh.uny, mit of t^ 
^lu Labadah, and equal m power to Ms sire of the tribe of 
ae is finely moulded, and made for running like an ostrich. In the 
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honours of relationsliip, lie reckons Xiiluali, sire of Maliat, sire of Kallac, 
and tlie unique Alket ske of Manasseli, sire of Alskeh, father of tlie race 
d(o\n to the famous horse, the sire of Lahalala; and to him be ever 
abandaDCC' of green meat, and corn, and water of life, as a reward from the 
tribe of ^5azlialah; and maj a thousand branches shade his carcass from 
tlr* hyoma uf the tomb, from the howling wolf of the desert; and let the 
rribc *'of Zazlialah present him with a festival within an enclosure of 
walls ; and let thousands assemble at the rising of the sun in troops 
vliore the tribe holds up under a canopy of celestial signs within, 
liio walls, the saddlc3 with the name and family of the possessor. Then 
it'i Ihem strike the bands with a loud noise incessantly, and pray to 0od 
iuiiiniiiity for the tribe of Zoab, the inspired tiibe.” 

DILEMMA. ■■ ■ 

Protagoras, an Athenian rhetorician, had agreed to instruct Evalthus 
in rhetoric, on condition that the latter should pay him a certain sum 
(dmimey if ho gained his. first cause. Evalthus when instructed in ail the 
prece]>ts of the art, refused to pay. Protagoras, w^ho consequently brought 
hirn before the Areopagus, and said to the Judges — ^‘Any verdict that 
you may give is in niy favoin : if it is on my side, it carries the con» 
Itnunation of Evalthus ; if against me, he must pay me, because he gains 
his iixst cause.” I confess,” replied Evalthus, ^‘that the verdict will 
be pronounced either for or against me ; in either case I shall be equally 
acquitted : if the Judges pronounce in my favour, you are condemned ; if 
they pronoimee for you, according to our agreement, I owe you nothing, 
for *I lose my first cause,” The Judges being unable to reconcile the 
pleaders, ordered them to re-appear before the Court a hundred years 
afterwards. ' 

O'EIimTlL EXTBAVAGANGE. ' . 

31r. Forbes has given a curious picture of the kind of magnificence af- 
fected by Asuf ui iJowdah, wdio succeeded his father on the throne of Oude. 
pus nabob was fond of lavishing his treasures, on gardens, palaces, 

! worses, elephants, European guns, lustres, and miiTors. He expended 
uiuiuaily about £200,000 in English manufactures. He had more than 
one hundred gardens, twenty palaces, one thousand two inmdred 
elephants, three thousand fine saddle horses, one thousand five hundred 
dnuble-barrel guns, seventeen hundred superb lustres, thirty thousand 
iluidus of various forms and colours; seven hundred large mirrors, 
g’jar, doles and cloc-ks. Some of the latter w’ere, very curious, richly set 
with jcwcds, having figures in continual movement, and playing tunes 
ewyy lauir ; two of tliese clocks only, cost him thirty thousand pounds. 
Wiiliont taste or Judgment, he was extremely solicitous . to possess aD 
that wah ckganf. and rare ; he had instruments and macMnes of everv 
irt nufl scifa,o*o, but he knew none ; and his museum %vas so ridiculously 
irrangeii that a wooden cuckoo -cdock was placed close to. a superb time- 
dece whicih wst tlie price of a diadem ; and a valuable landscape of 
-laiide Lorraine suspended near a board painted with ducks and di’ake®. 
& sontetHacAgave a dinner to ten or twelve’ persons, sitting at theii' 
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®«je in a carriage drawn by elephants. His fewels amr»tinfr.rl 
eight milhons sterling, , Amidst this precious iroas we he mlfhtlifi 
■ for several hours every day handling them as a child does S 

ANCXENI? SCOTTISH CHIEFTAIN. 



eighth or math ceataiy, after 
ig oa parchmeat, extracted froai an old book, which, ae?Sg 

l ^ ^ charaotors on the back, 

g)peays^ to^^ave been written^ 

an dociinLii.t wus 

at' 


this Caledonia,^ d.. 
brought to Germanv in tlic tvj 
lo&6, during the devoBtarh 
lietorTpation ni, Sc^'^tland, when 
all eioirters and religious eiKhnv- 

nicnts wore doBtreyed. and a p*-r" 

feet victory obtained <?ver the 
episcopacy, so tlnit nianv pcrscnis 
took refuge with thedr trojisuires, 
on the Continent^ wlitrc the 
Scottish monks possessed iian^y 
religious houses ; some being at 
Nuremberg. Ow iig'iire repre--' 
sents^a HigblancI ohieil wiutec 
dress is^pioturesq_iie and ex'treiii,feiy 
beautiful,. , The Scottish tunic.' err 
blouse, checkered or strij-ied in 
light and dark green, mtli ’violet 
intermixed, and bordered with 
violet stripes, is covered with a 
steel breastplate, aceonipanied 
by a back-piece, judging from 
the iron brassarts — positively a 
bequest of the Eomans, by whom 
the Scots wmi’e once subjugated ; 
this, indeed, is also attesked by 
the often sive weapon the javelm ; 
the sword, however, must, be ex- 
cepted, for it is national and like 
that of the present lime. Th^ 
strong shield may also have df*H- 
cended from tlm Lloiuan-, us »v» 11 
as the helmet, utfiicli is decorate ‘d 
with an eagle’s -wing ; tiicHe, 
gether with the liuntmg^iicjrii, 
pearance. The iiatioriul plaifl, is 
squires. “We are iiivoluiitftrily 
ssiaii, and w© Eii.giit ak:c»i tMni 


five to the figure a veiw 
wanting, this was borne t 
**>iianded of the heroes of 
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tJiat tMs figure belonged to the time of tbe Scottish king, Kenneth the 
Second, grandson of lung Aehaias, and the sister of the Piotish. king, - 

«EEEK VASES. 

Vases of various shapes have been found in the sepnlehres^of Oreece? 
such as the mnochoe^ or jug ; the askos^ or wine-skin ; the phiale ompha^- 
htm^ or saucer having a boss in the centre ; rhyta^ or jugs, imitated fi’om 
the keras^ or horn, as well as some moulded in the shape of the human 
bust* Vases of this class, however, occur more frequently in Italy than 
ia Greece. Some are of remarkable shape. One in the Durand colleetion 
Ims its interior receded, and in the centre a medallion of the Gorgon’s 
head ; at the edge is the head of a dog or fox, and to it is attached a long 
lumdle tenniiiating in the head of an animal. Similar handies are often 
found. Another ’^aise from Sicily, also in the same collection, with a 
conical cover, is ornamented externally with moulded subjects of 
’^n'caths, heads of Medusa, &e., painted and gilded. 

. Many of the vases intended for or- 
namental purposes are covered with 
a white coating, and painted with 
colours of the same kind as those used 
, vn the figures before described, but 
with: few and simple ornaments, plain 
bands, mceanders, chequered bands 
\,ai:id . \m‘?atlis. A vase found at 
■: /Melos, .affords a. curious example. 

.. . We here annex .a sketch of it. It 
..\C6nsists.'of a number of small vases 
united together and arranged in a 
double circle round a central stand. 

TMs kind of vase is supposed to be 
tl'ie kernm^ used in the mystic cere- 
monies to hold small quantities of 
viands. By some persons, however, 
it is thought to have been intended 
for eggs or ffowers. It is covered 
with 'a white coating of clay, and 
the zigzag stripes are of a maroon 

colour. £3uch vases might have been used for fiower-pots, and have 
formed small temporary gardens like those of Adonis, or have been 
employed as lamps. 

. ftlDEEK'. ELIZABETH’S BRESSES. 

The list of the dueen’s wardrobe, in 1600, shows ns that she 1 ib4 
.:.. *heiiunly:; 99. iTibes,^ 126 kii'tles, 269, gowns (round, loose, and Frenehl 
b16 foreparts, 125 petticoats, and 2T fans, not to mention 96 eloam 

save guards, 85 doiihlets, and 18 lap mantles. 

Her gowns were of the richest materids---purple, gold tisw>« 
onnwm satin, cloth of gold, cloth of silver,- white velvet, tmmtj 
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cloth, tamey satin, horse-iBlesh coloured satin, Isabella mmwm. saxv,* 
dove eolonred yelyet, lady blush satin, drake coloured satin, ana ciu v 
'coloured, satin... 

,^'The cloaks are of perfumed .leather, black taiety; the petticoats ol 
blue satin '; the jupes of orange eoloui*ed satin ; the doublets of stniw 
coloured satm j' the mantles of white blush, striped with red swatf 8 
down. 

The most characteristic dresses are the follomng : 

A frock .of cloth, of silver, ehecquered with red siBc, like bird’s eves, 
with demi sleeves, a cut of crimson velvet twisted* on with silver litioci, 
with crimson velvet. . ' ^ 

A mantle of white lawn, cut. and turned in, embroidered all ovt^r 
with works of .silver, like pomegranates, roses, honey suoklc 3 S, md 
acorns. * ■ ’ , . , 

One French kirtle of white satin, cut aU over, embroidered with 
loops, flowers, and clouds of Venice gold, silver, and silk. 

One round Idrtle of white satin, embroidered all over uith the work 
like flames, peascods, and pillars, with a border likewise erril)roidered 
with roses. 

The stomacher (fore part) of white satin, embroidered very fair %vith 
borders of the sun, moon, aud other signs and planets of Teniee golcl, 
silver, and silk of sundry colours, with a border of beasts ■ beiieatli, 
likewise embroidered. 

Otlier gowns we find adorned with bees, spiders, flies, worms,' trunks' 
of trees, pansies, oak leaves, and mulberries; so that Bess* t .must 
have looked like an illustrated edition of iEsop^s Fables. 

In one ease she shines in rainbows, clouds, flames of fire, and suns ; 
in another, with fountains and trees, snakes, and grasshoppers; the 
buttons themselves, in.; one instance, assume, the shape of Wtterfiies,. fa 
another of birds of Paradise. 

The fans were of white and coloured feathers, with gold handles set 
with precious stones, or of crystal and heliotrope; one of them con- 
tained a looking-glass, another Leicester’s badge of the bear and ragged 
stafll Her swords had gilt handles and blood-stone studs ; her poiiiiirds 
were gold and ivory, ornamented with tassels of blue silk ; her slippt^rs 
of cloth of silver, and of orange-coloured vehut, embroidered with, 
seed pearls ; her parasol was of crimson velvet damask, striped with 
Venetian gold and silver lace, the handle mother-of-pearl. 

Her jewels were both numerous and curious : the head orn aments 
resembling a white lion with a fly on his side, a golden fern-branr.h 
with a lizard, ladybird, and a snail upon it, an Irish dart of gchl set 
with diamonds, a golden rose with a fiy and spider upon it, a\goldcn 
frog set with jewuls, a golden daisy, and emerald buttons, gown stijds 
of rubies and pearls, and a chain of golden scallop shells, with rlmiiis 
of agate and jet. A sumptuous magnificence wUvS the charactorislic of 
the costume of this reign. When Elizabeth visited the Eari of .Hert- 
ford, at Elvetham, that nobleman met her with 3,000 foUowurs, with 
black aud yellow feathers in their hats, and most of them -wearing gold 
chains. When she visited Suflblk, 200 bachelors in wMte velveti wiili 
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m many Burghers in Mack velvet coats and gold chains, and 1800 
jierving-men received on horseback. For the French ambassador’s 
ftmiisemcmt, in 1559, 1400 men-at-arms,, clad in velvet, with chains of 
mtistered in arms in Greenwich Park; and ^ on another occasion 
there was a tonriiainent on Midsummer (Sunday) Mght at the j^alaee of 
Westminster, between ten laiigiits in white, led by the Earl ot Essex, 
and ten knights in bine, led by the Earl of Entland. 

CASE OP, . THE BEASn. ■ ■ 

Tlie MahometaBB are very superstitions touching the beard. They 
bury the hairs winch come off in combing it, and break them first, be- 
canse they believe that angels have charge of every hair, and that they 
gain thorn their «lismissa.l by brealdng it. Selim I. waKS the first Sultan 
who shaved, his ])eaTd, contrary to the law of the Koran. I do it,” 
said he apologetically to the scandalized and orthodox mufti, to pre- 
vent my vizier hiading mo by it.” He cared less for it than some of our 
ancestors, two ccntmies ago, did for their own. They used to wear 
pasteboard covers over them in the night, lest they should turn upon 
tlnm and riimpk them in,th(3ir slee 

The famous Ihisliolniki schismatics had a similar superstition to the 
Mahometan one mentioned above. They considered the divine image in 
M,an to resid,e in the beard. 

DOLE isr CONSEQUENCE OF A BEEAM. 

At Kewark-upon-Trent, a curious custom, founded upon the pre- 
servation of Alderman Clay and his family by a dream has prevailed 
since the days of Cromwell. On llth March every year, penny-loaves 
are given away to every one who chooses to appear at the Town Hall 
and apply for" them, in commemoration of the Alderman’s deliverance, 
during the siege of Newark by the Parliamentary forces. This gentle- 
man, by will, dated llth December, 1694, gave to the Mayor and 
Aldermen, one hundred pounds, the interest of which was to be given 
to the Vicar yearly, on condition of Ms preaching an annual sermon. 
Ancdher hundred X'omids were also appropriated for the behoof of the 
pjor, in the way above-mentioned. The origin of this bequest is 
singular. During the bombardment of Newark by Oliver Cromwell’s 
forces, the Ahlmmian dreamed three nights successively that his house 
ha<l taken fnvp which pre»duced such a vivid impression upon his mind, 
that he and his family left it, and in a few days the circumstances of 
liis vision actually took place, by the house being burned down by the 
besiegers* 

.mOTM MONEY. ■ ■ 

Gloveswcrc popular newr-y ear’s gifts, or sometimes ‘‘glove-money’’' 
in place of them ; occasionally, these gloves carried gold pieces in them. 
When Sir Timm as More was Chancellor, he decided a case in favour of 
Mrs. Croaker against Lord Arundel ; the former, on the following new- 
ye«’i day, |TatefuiIy presented the judge with a pair of gloves with 
forly ingcM m them. “ It would be against good mannew,” said the 
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Clmiicellor, « to forsake a gentlewoman’s new-year’s gift, aai I 
fee gloves* The lining you will elsewhere bestow*” ' 

0LAITES. 

The glaive was derived from the Celtic 
custom of placing a, sword with a hollow 
handle -at the end of a pole^ eaEed by the 
natives of Wales ‘^llavna'wr ”— hlmk 
weapon, ■ and takes its name from tJie 
Gieddyv, or Gleddjw^nf the Welsh. In ail 
abstract of the grants- of-' the 1st of 
Richard III,, among the Harieiaii MSB., 
IJfo. 443, is a warrant to Aleholas Bpieer, 
authorising him to impress siuillis for 
making 2,000 IVelsh glaives ; and 20s. Hd. 
are charged for 30 glaives, with their staves, 
made at Abergavenny and LlanllolvefL hi 
the romaunt of Guy, Earl of Warwick, by ■ 
Walter of^ Exeter, wittea in the tiin.e. of ", 
Edward I.L,^ also in the llarleiau Lilimry v ' ^ 
of the British Museum, they are 
gleves ; thus — 

“ Grant coupes de gleves trenchant ■ - 
Les esenrs ne lur vailut gansd* - 

“Such pov'erful strokes from cutting 
That the shields were not worfch;a:gloTer ’"';’'l'':'v;.'^.^ 

They were also in frequent use on the Con- 
tinent, and the “Clironicle of Eknders”’ 
mentions- an mstanoe of the cavalry having 
armed themselves with glaives, which they 
ornamented with pennoncels. . The speeimeh 
which we have here engraved '-is ' one .'which', 
was made for the', Doge .of 'Veidce, during:;^ 
ths time that the' Emperor Charles .T. 
the command there., • in - compliment . to,, whom.' ' 
the centre ornament is the Austrian eagle, 
-Upon this the arms' of the succeeding Dogo, 
-Francisco .Yeneri, who held the ofllee from 
1554 to 1556, have been deeply iimi.sed, no 
doubt to commemorate the expulsion of 
the ' Germans. -."'The pole, at the ^ top of 
which the weapon was vtxed, is omitted i» 
OUT engraving. 

CEinSLXY OF FEANCIS CAEEAEA. 

' Franois Carrara, the last Lord of Padua, was famous fra Ms epelto. 
They shew (at Venice) a little hox for a toilette, in which are six ktUs 
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wilicK are so ordered witli springs, and adjusted in sneli a maimer, 
mat upon tlie opening of tlie trunJs:, t£e feed and killed tke ladj 
to wkom Carrara sent it for a present. Tkey skow ^so -with this, some 
Mttie pocket cross-bows and .arrows of steel, witk wMck ke took pleasure 
to kill those be met, so seeretly, tkat tkey oonid kardly eitker perceite 
■tke Mow, or Mm tkat gave it. 

ISISH PIPES, 

represent tke frisk bagpipes m tkeli' 

piiiid.tive aim improved 
foniiH. We have bore 
tbe earliest pipes, ori- 

ginally tlie same as tke ® ^ 

t%)lcb, as appears from^a 

teeiitk century, and given ^ 

in Mr. Bmiting’s work ; ^ 

but tkey now differ, in ■ 

liaving 'tlie mouthpiece 

OTppliki by the bellows a, , 

' wMeli, beiiig' lilied' by the motion, of tke piper’s arm, to wMok it is fastened, 
tils, the bag' s ; ■ wkeiice, by tke pressure of tke otker arm, tke wind .is 

.is..' eoaveyed i.iito the 
'■chanter c., wliicli is 
.played on with . tke 

fingers, iia.i.i.eh like a ^ 

■fommon ripe- By 

^fl;«ns of a tube, the ■ // 

"Wind, is conveyed into ^ 

4roB.es. «, a, «, wliiek, . ■ 

■tailed at' octaves tO' . 

Acadi other, produce a 

.kimi:. of .' eronan., or ■ V 

basSy'. tO' the .chanter. ' ■ ' 

■:.T.be: .seeo'iid eiitrepre-' 

::6e.ntS: .'the im.proved, ew ■ ' 

';iiii.ioii"p'ipes,..the dioB.eS' 

€)f . wMcii, tuned ' 

thirds and fifths by omrowriwa 

the regulator, have keys attached to them, which not only produce 

the most dtliglitibl accords, but enable tke player to perform parts of. 

tunes, and Sfiioctinies whole tunes, without using tke chanter at all. 

Both drones and chanter can be rendered quiescent by means of stops. 

The pipers were at one period tke great originals” of Ireland. The 
race is gradually departing, or at least “ sobering” down into tke ranks 
of ordinary mortals ; but there was a time when tke pipers stood out 
wry prominently upon any canvas tkat pictured Irish life. Anecdote® 
■of tneir eooentneities might be recorded tkat would fill volumes. For 
toinyyearf past .tkeir power has been on tke wane; temperance ©om- 
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iseiitted sad havoc OB their prospects; and at length the ktrodactm ei 
*■< brass hands ” effectually destroyed the small halanee that remained k 
them of hope. 

NOVEL WAT OE CTTEINO TICIOBS HOESES. 

Burekhardt tells us of a strange mode of cnriisg a viciotis horse. He 
has seen, he says, vicious horses in Egypt cured of the habit of biting by 
presenting to them, while in the act ot doing so, a log of roultfjiTi lUFt 
token from the fire. The pain which the horse feels in biting ibrcragh 
the hot meat causes it to abandon the practice. 

GEOTJNI) ICE. 

Every one who has, watched the freezing of a lake or pond, or any 
other collection of still water,, must be,' well aware that the lee boglng to 
form on the surface in thin plates or layers, which on the mmirnmna* of 
the frost gradually become thicker and more solid, until the iii 
affected in a downward direction, and becomes, perhaps, a solid mass ol 
ice. This is universally the case, in stagnant wat.er, but it has 
re|)eatedly proved that . in ■ rapid and rugged streams the process of 
freezing is often very.difterent, ■ In direct opposition, as it would seem, 
„to the laws of the propagation of heat,. the ice in running water fwv 
■■owently begins to form at the bottom of the stream insteari of the top ; 
and. tliis fact, while it is received with doubt by some, even among the 
scientific, is freq_nently attested by those whose business leads t'licki to 
observe the phenomenon connected vdth rivers. Millers, iisherincu, anti 
watermen fi.nd that the masses of ice with wkch many rivers are crowded 
in the winter season rise from the bottom or bed of the stream,. They 
say that they have seen them come up to the surface, and have dm 
home them up with their hooks. The under part of these masses of ice 
they have fonnd covered with mud or encrusted with gravel, thus hear** 
ing" plain marks of the ground on which the ice had rested. The tes- 
timony of people of this class in oiir^ country agrees with that of a 
similar class in Germany, where there is a peculiar term made use of to 
designate floating ice, i. e. grundeis (ground-ice) , 

A striking example of the formation of ground-ice is mentn d by 
the Commander Steenk, of PDlau. On the 9th of I’ebrimry, 
during a strong south-east wind, and a temperature a little exceeding 
S4° Fahr., a long iron chain, to which the buoys of the lair- wav are 
fastened, and which had been lost sight of at Sehappeiswrack in a m pth 
of from fifteen to eighteen feet, suddenly made its appeararjoe at the 
surface of the water and swam there; it wms, bowe-va-r, eoniph4^*ly 
encrusted with ice to the thickness of several feet. Stones, also, uf (mm 
three to six pounds’ weight, rose to the surface ; they were surrounded 
with a thick coat of ice. A cable, also, three and u'half niehi-n thick, 
and about thirty fathoms long, wdiieh had been lost the preeofiitig sum- 
mer in a depth of thirty feet, again made its appearmu'e by swimming 
to the surface ; but it was enveloped in ice to the IhickiieHs of two feet. 
On the same day it was necessaiy to the ship into harbriux In fac® 
of m mat wind ; the anchor used for that purpose, after it had retted m 
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faotir at tlie bottom, became so eacrosted with ice, that it required not 
more than half the usual power to heave it up. 

M. Hugi, president of the Society of Natural History at Soleure, 
ohHU'ved, in February, 1827, a multitude of large icy tables on the river 
Aar. These were continually rising from the bottom, over a surface of 
four hiindred and fifty square ibet, and the phenomenon lasted for a 
f'OU|i]e of hours. Two years afterwards he witnessed a similar occur- 
roriee. On the 12th of February, 1829, at sunrise, and after a sudden 
fall m the temperature, the river began to exhibit numerous pieces of 
llnritiiig ice, although there was no sign of freezing on the surface, ^either 
along the banks, or in shady places where the water was calm. There- 
fore it could not be said that the floating masses were detached from the 
bankh. Nor could they have proceeded from any large sheet of ioe 
farther up the river, because, higher up, the river exhibited hardly any 
ice. ]h3Hides, flakes of ice commenced soon to rise up above the bridge ; 
fowards mid-day, islands of ice -were seen forming in the centre of the 
river ; and by the next day these were twenty-three in number, the 
largest being upwards of two hundred feet in diameter. They were 
surrounded with open water, resisting a current wliieh ^io^ved at the 
rate of nearly two hundred feet in a minute, and extending over a space 
of one-eighth of a league. M. Hugi visiled them in a small boat. He 
landed, examined tliern in every direction, and discovered that there 
was a layer of compact ice on their surface a few inches in thickness, 
resting on a mass having the shape of an inverted cone, of a vertical 
height of twelve or thirteen feet, and fixed to the bed of the river. 
Thebe cones consisted of half-melted ice, gelatinous, and much like the 
spawn of a frog. It was softer at the bottom than at the top, and was 
easily pierced in all directions with poles. Exposed to the open air, the 
substance of the cones became quickly granulated, like the ice that is 
Ibnued at the bottom of rivers. 

In the same year the pebbles in a creek of shallow water, near a very 
rapid current of the Rhine, were observed to be covered with a sort of 
transparent mass, an inch or two in ^thickness, and which, on examina- 
:ion, was Ibiind to consist^ of icy spieula, crossing each other in every 
iirection. Large masses of spongy ice \vere also seen in the bed of the 
itream, at a depth of between six or seven feet. The watermen’s poles 
■nbred these with ease, and often bore them to the surface. This kind 
jf ice forms most quickly in rivers whose bed is impeded with stones and 
dher foreign bodies. 

KINBOO COMPUTATION. 

The Hjiidoos call the whole of their four ages a divine etge a thorn-- 
and divine age>s form a ealpa^ or one of Brahiua’s days, who, during that 
Hriud. siUMJi'HHivcly invested fiuirteen menne^ or holy spirits, with the 
overeignty of the^ earilu The mmm^ transmits his empire to his posterity 
or Hcventy-ono divine ages, and this period is called manawantaru^ and' 

.8 fourteen manawantara make but nine hundred and ninety-four divine 
there remain six, which are the twilight of Brahma’s day. Thirty 
I tlieie days form Ms month ; twelve of these months one of Ms years ? 
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md oae liimdred of these years the duratioa of his existeEot, Tli« 
Hindoos assert that fifty of these years have alrea% elapsed, so that we 
are in the first day of the first month of the fifty-first year of Braiim*i 
age, and In the twenty-eighth divine age of the seventh mammantum. 
The first three human ages of this age, and five thousand years of 
the fourth are past. The Hindoos therefore eaieniate that It is 
131,400,007,205,000 years since the birth of Brahma, or the beginniag of 
the world. . 
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CHINESE TOMB. 

Like ail people of Tartar origin, one of the most remarkable charae- 
eristics of the Chinese is their reverence for the dead, or, as it is usually 
called, their ancestral worship. In eonseq^uence of this, their tombs are 
not only objects of care, but have frequently more ornament bestowed 
upon them than graces the dwellings of the living. 

Their tombs are of different kinds ; but the most mmmm arrange- 
ment is that of a horseshoe -shaped platform, cut out of the side of a 
hill, as represented in our engraving. It consequently has a high hick, 
in which is the enti-anee to the tomb, and slopes off to nothing at the 
entrance to the horseshoe, where the wall generally terminates Vidth two 
lions or dragons, or some fantastic ornament common to GMnese arelsi- 
tecture. "When the tomb is situated, as is generally the case, on a hill- 
side, tMs arrangement'is not only appropriate, but elegant. When the 
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s,5«8ft©yu»g is imitated on a plain, it is singular,. misplaced, and uam- ' 
teliigibie. Many of the tombs are built of granite, fanely polished, and 
asrved with a profusion of labour that makes us regret that the people 
who can do such things shoxild have so great a predilection for ephemeral 
wooden structures, when capable of emploving the moat iurabb 
nmteriais with such facility, ' 

4 . . 


ABTSSINIA2^ ARMS.' 

Tlw above engra’ring represents a group of Abyssinian anas. The 
wmd, spear, and slueld are esjcntially the weapons of the Abyssinians, 
Breams hciiig oidy of eomparatively recent introduction, and not 
■ff.noriuly ustd. Ihe shields are round, and nearly a yard in diameter ■ 
^ .ey are very neat y made of buffalo’s hide, and It the form S“: 
jtuuliid to tlirow ott a knec-ponit; namely, falling hack gradually from 
ho boss or centre {which protrudes) ft the edges. At thi centre, In th” 
Dsidu, IS fetid a solid leather handle, hy which the shield is held in tfco 
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hand when or through which the arm is passed to the el bow* 

for ounvenienoe of carrying on a iourney. The edge is perforated mth 
a number of holes, through which leather loops are passed, and hv these 
it is hung up in the houses. The face of the shield is often oi'uauu'uted 
in various ways, according to the wialth or fancy of the cmn- n*, bonie 
have simply a narrow strip of lion’s skin on eaki side of the bat 
crossing each other above and below it, the lower ends being allowed to 
hang at some length; others have a large bread strip of the mam,‘ thavn 
the centre of the shield, and hanging several inches below it. Tills 
of course, usually made of twm or three pieces stitched togetlc-r, - it 
would be dhhoult to get a single piece of sufficient lengtli and Ix-uUy 
of fur. Others to this add a lion’s pa\v or tail, fastened on tb' ivft ‘’.ide 
of the mane, and often higiily adorned with silver. The beaiU-i I'ul lung 
black and ^Yhite fur of a sort of monkey, called ^‘goreza,’’ oceu^ioiiuilv 

n lies the place of that of the nobler yet scarcely so beautiriil animal 
leid almost completely covered with ])lates and bosses of' siUer, is 
usually the mark of the chief of some district. Those similarly plated 
in brass were likewise formerly used only by chiefs, thuug It rhwi bey 
are carried by every soldier who can alibrd to buy them* The plauli 
shield is called ‘‘tebbora.” Those in brass are not much approved of, 
as they usually cover a bad skin ; for a man possessed of a goutl inmd- 
some shield would never think of thus hiding its intrinsic beauties. 

In former times a beautiful crooked knSe was used in Tigre. the 
sheath and handle of which were profusely enriched vith silver and 
gilt. These, however, are never worn now, the long ^^shoteF’ in 
Tigre, and the European-shaped sword among the Amliaiu and inc«st of 
the soldiers, have entirely supersded them. 

The ‘‘ shotel” is an awkward-looking weapon. Some, if straight, 
would be nearly four feet long : they are two-edged, and curved to a 
semicircle, like a reaper’s sicMe. They are principally use^ to stiike 
the point downwards over the guard of an adversary, and for this the 
long curved shape is admirably adapted. It is, however, a very chir/isy 
weapon to manage. The sheatli is of red morocco leather, its point being 
often ornamented with a hoUow silver ball, called “ lomita,” as lara^' as 
a small apple. Many of the swmrds used are made in^ Europ*ts and art- 
such as would be carried by the light cavalry, though lighter than ours, 
Berug; however, cheap, showy articles, they are apt to bi’eak, and tlpu'e- 
fore the Abyssinians are getting tiled of them, preferring thosty made of 
soft iron in "their own country. These they make also with the faiUe 
considerably broader than the forte, to give force to the Idew, ^ Of 
course, they bend on the least stress ; but, in defence of this Vailing, 
their oivners say that, if a sword breaks, wdio is to mond it ?— pvkiba if 
it bends, you have only to sit on it, and it gets straight agaiin 
hancllos of both this and the “ shotel’^ are made of the of the 
rhinoceros. They are cut out of the horn at great loss of nmlmnil, aad 
hence they fetch a good price. It should be remeioberod that- the lino t 
of tlie horn is black, outside of which there is a coating, not tpiite an 
inch thick, of a semi-transpai*enf. white colour. To make^ a 
rtfendic, a piece of horn of the req^uisite length is first sawn off. if 
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muft longitudinally into three pieces, of which the inner one 

onlr is eligible tor handles. This piece is about an inch and a haH 
thick, lour or live inches broad at the broader extremity, and three at 
the narrower. As it lies sa\’\"n flat before us we can distinctly see the 
black stripe in the centre, with the white on each side. Next, a nearly 
semicircular piece is cut out at each side, leaving only four points of the 
vliiic as lour corners, and the grasp black. The handle is then iinished, 
!)arcd ivjr tins shanlc of the blade, and polished. The shank is usualiy 
clinched over a half-dollar beaten convex; idi. JU-eUyrain boss, called 
’*timhnra,” is, however, sometimes substituted. A sword-hilt thus 
made is obviously a very clumsy one to handle, as the points are parallel 
to tluj edge, and those fartliest from the blade are longest. 

GEOnOIANS AS TOPERS. 

It is as uiisurpassahle topers, as %vcdl as for their military qualities, 

, wliiih have always been acknowledged, that the Georgians have acquired 

I noloricdy. At. their fi’equerit drinking parties it is said they will pass 

j seversd days and iiiglits, almost without intermission, in quaffing the 
\ pifiductions of the. vine\arcls of Kaklicti, a distinct in the mountains 
1 4«ast of 'riliis. Thi.s wine is by no means of bad quality ; it is of a deep 
red colour, so deep tliat one fancies it has been tinged with some dye to 
pruduee so intense a hue. They are said to consume incredible quantities 
of wine on these ocGcsions, and'iu a fashion that would put to shame the 
drinking triumphs of Ireland, recorded by Sir Jonah Barrington, in 
di.i.}'s of old, wlion intoxiea,Tion was the standard of spiidt. The drinking 
; vessel is a cow’s horn, of considerable length, and the point of honour is 
; to drain it at a draught. The brethren and convivial rivals of the 
Georgians in the neighbouring provinces of Imeretia and Mingrelia, 
instead of a horn, use a delicately-hollowed globe of walnut tree, with 
a long narrow tui)e at the orifice^. It holds fully a pint, and like its 
j eompanion, the hom., the contents are consumed at a single gulp. How 
; tlicse globes are liollowcd is as great a marvel as the construction of the 

; iiigerdous Chinese puzzle of bail within hall. 

I STAG-nUKT 12? THE SIXTEE2?TH CERTURT. 

The followuig vivid ^ picture of a stag-hunt is taken from the page of 
an old author, and refers to the days of the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
6c<»fs In tiu' yiiar loGT, tlu? Karl of Athol, a pc'ince of the blood royal, 

( hiu], with much trouble and vast expense, a iiunting-mateh for the en- 
brJaiurnent of our nu^st illustrious and gracious queen. Our people 
called lias a royal hunting, i was then a young man, and present on 
j that oc(?asi?)n. Two tlum, sand Highlanders, or wild Scotch, as you call 
them, were <‘in]>lpyef| to drive loathe hunting-^?round all the deer from 
the woods a-iul hiils (d‘ Athoi, Ijadeiioch, Marr, Murray, and the counties 
about. As these JfighlandtTs use^ a light dress, and are very swift of 
they Went up mnl dowii. so nimbly, that in less than two months’ 
tiratq they brought together two thousand red deer, besides roes and 
fallow deer. Ihe queen, the great men, and a number of others, were in 
; a glen when these deer were brought before them. Believe me, thr 
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:wk©l© '.body moved, forward in sometMng like battle order. Tbe skill 
..,dekgMed,,tlie qneen very.mncii ; but sKe soon had cause for fear. IJmn 
&e :earl— (who .had been aocnstomed from Ms early days fe' 
siglitsWaddressmg hex thus Do, you, observe that km who is fore- 
most of the herd? There is danger from that stag ; for if either fear 
QT rage should force him from the ridge of that IiiU, let everv one look 
to Mmself, for none of us wiU be out of the way of harm ; Mr X- 
rest 'will follow tMs one, and having thrown us under foot, they will 
open a passage to tMs- Mil behind us.’ ' What happened a momeat after 
confirmed tMs opinion ; for the queen ordered one of the best ts> 
be let loose on one of the deer : tMs 'the dog pursues ; the heading stag 
was frighted; heffies by the same way. he had come thi.we; tlierest 
rush after Mm, ' and -break. out where the thickest bodv td flighlaiulow 
are ; they had' nothing for it but to throw themselves tint on the heath, 
and allow the deer to pass over them. It' was told the queen that 
several of the Highlanders had been wounded, and that two or throe 
had been killed outright ; and the whole body liad got oil; had not 
the Highlanders, by their' skill in hunting, fallen upon a htratag/m to 
cut oft' the rear from the main body. It was of those tlsat hai been 
separated that the quee.n’s . dogs and those of the nobility inadtj 
slaughter. There were kiHed that day three hundred and sixty Amt* 
besides some roes.” 

TIME WASTED 135? TAKUSa SXUFF. 

„ , A vast quantity of valuable time is wasted by the votaries- of febaeecq 
especially by the smokers;, and that the devotees of .giiuff- are not 
greatly beliihd in- tMs respect, will be shown by the follow■ing',.sk^guiar 
ealelllation of Lord Stanhope : — 

Every professed, inveterate, and incurable snuff-taker,” .says 'his 
,lordship,. “at a moderate 'computation, takes one pinch in -ten' iiiiiiutes. 

' Every piacli, with the' agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the 
noseband other ineidentaL circumstances, consumes .one. minute'. and. -it' 
half. One minute and a half out of every ten, allowing sixteen hour'-, 
to a smift-taking'day, -amounts to two hom*s and twu*nty“foui’ minutes 
'out of every .'natural day, or one day out of ten,. One d.ay out of every 
ten, amounts -to' thirty-six days and a half in a year. Hence, if mu 
suppose, the, practice -to be persisted in forty years, tw’o entire ytfars of 
the sBufi-takeris life,, .will be dedicated to tieklicg liis nose, and imn 
more to biowdng it. -' The expense of snulf, sniili-'boxes, and hand- 
kerchiefs, wiU be the subject of a second essay, In wiiieh it will jip|Hur 
that tMs luxury eneroaelies as much on the meoiue of the siiuF-loker 
as it does on his time;' and that by proper applicalioii of ihp time and 
money thus lost to 'the ' public, a fund might be constituted for the 
discharge of the national debt.” 

'yvADIJE OF A L035?C^ PSALM, 

■Formerly a psalm, was allowed to be sung at the gallows !iy the culprit, 
in case of a reprieve. It is reported of oiie_of Glia|’>lains tojiif 
famous Montrose, that being condemned in Scotl;i?Kl to die, fc>r alteiulijif', 



Iili laaBler in some of Ms glorious exploits, and bemg upon me laacler, 
ordered 'to set otit a psalm, be expecting a reprieve, named tbe n9tli 
Fgiilm (witb wMeb the officer attending tbo execution complied, tbe 
Scotch rresbyterians being great psalm-singers) ; and it was well for him 
be did so, for they had sung it half through before the reprieve came ; 
mf other psalm wotild have hanged him, ■ 

AKCIBNT IKCEKSE CHAEIOT. 

Uh© implement which we have engraved was found in a tomb at Cer- 
?etri in Etruria, and unquestionably belongs to a very remote date of the 
archaic period. It was used in the ritual services of the ancients, and 
seems to have been destined for burning incense. The perfume was, 
no doubt, placed in the concave part, and the fact of the whole being 
mounted upon four wheels proves that it was intended to be moved 
about, which, in religious services, may have been a great convenience. 
The borders arc adorned by a row of tlower-shaped ornaments, the grace- 




M forms of wMcli will be apxmeeiated in the side-view we have given, of 
ti. It must be^eonfessed, indeed, that this monument, which is marked 
by the stamp of an antiquity so exceedingly remote, displays within the 
limits of its archaic eharaeter mneii elegance, conveying the idea of a 
iiiglily retlned taste, suitable to a person of diguiiied position, as the 
jiriest or king may be supposed to have been, to whom the article be- 
longed. 

, TOO OTCH PAPJS^TAI. AUTnOBITY. 

All the ivorld over, the current of natural affection flow^s strongly 
downwards to posterity . Love for children, in most nations, seems to be 
strongtr tlnm the love for parents. But in CMna, the cimront of natural 
afoctioi! is IhriJWTi hack towaixls parents with undue strength. The love 
of posterity is in danger of being checked and weakened by their exces- 
sive venerjition for parents. The father has absolute power, even the 
|KWer oi jife and death., over his children. A few years ago, a Chinese 
fatoei' said to Ills wile, What shall we do with our young'"Wii ? He ia 
undiitinjl aiid rebolliciuB, and will bring disgrace on our family name ; 
let m put Mm to death.” Accordingly, havingried a cord round the 
my $ aecik, tlie fatlier piiEed one end of it, and the, mother the other, sad 
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iffls th&y strangled their son. The magistrates took no noti« of th« 
®«iirrenoe. A wealthy Chinese gentleman at Ningpo shut np one of his 
orphan grandchildi-en and starved her to death. He could not be trowbkd 
rearing her up. Another man at the same plaoe^ having commanclecl two 
of his sons one day to follow him, entered a boat, and rowed out "to the 
middle of the stream. He then deliberately tied a stone to the neek of 
one of his sons, and threw him into the river. The other lad wmmm» 
peUed to assist his father in- the crnel proceeding. These facts are w* ll 
known to the missionaries at that' place. ' They heard the cries of the pmr 

S 'd, and rescued her sister from", a similar fate, and they saw the' jmtli 
owned by his father. ■ But the .authorities never thought of iiiltr-* 
fering. : 

POPIJLAE. PASTIMES. 

The poxmlar pastimes of the time.of James the First are eniiTacrafe'd 
in theibllowing lines, in a little-work entitled ‘‘ The Letting of lIunionr’H 
Blood in the Head-yaine ; with a Hew Morisco daimced by seven Satvyes 
upon the bottome of Diogenes’ tubbe 8 vo, Loud. 1611. " 

“Man, I dare challenge thee to Tiiiiow the sledge. 

To jump or Leape over ditch or hedge, 

To'Weastle, play at Stooleball, or to ; 

To Pitch the bahee, or to Skoote off a gdxxe : 

To play at Loggets, Nine Holics, or Tex Pixxesj 
To try it out at Foot-ball by the sliinnos : 

At Ticktacke, Irish Noddie, Maw, and IIhffe, 

At Hot-cockles, Leap-frog, or Blixoman-buffej 
To drinire halfe-pots, or deaie at the whole can : 

To play at Base, or PEN-AND-rNEiiORNE Sir Jhani 
To daunce the Morris, play at Barley-brbake, 

At all exploytes a man can'thinke or speake ; 

At Shove-groate, Venter-poynt, or Crosse & Piu^ 

At BeSHROW' him that’s last at YOXDEIl style; 

At Leaping o’er a Midsommer-bon-fier, 

Or at the Drawing Dhn out op the myer : 

At any of those, or all these presently, 

Wagge hut your linger, I am for you, I 

VACILLATING NEW’SPAPERS. 

The newspapers of Paris, submitted to the censorship of thc' press, in 
1815, announced in the following terms, Bonaparte’s depart Tiro n-'in the 
Isle of Elba, his march across France, and Ms entry is) to tlie liviich 
Capital ; — 9th March — The Cannibal has escaped from bis di-n. loth™- 
The Corsican ogre has just landed at Ca.})e Juai^. lltli— 'The Tie'* ioth 
'.arrived' at 'Cap. 12th — The Monster has passed the uigM at Crt-iiofu^. 
,1.3th-^The, Tyrant has crossed Lyons. ITtli — J^he IJsiu’pei* is tiireofiij;* 
his course towards Dijon, but the brave and laval Buiginiui ins 
risen in a body, and they surround him on ail LSCn — u urdvaru 

b sixty leages from the Capital ; he has had skill efkmgh to iVonj 

the hands of his pursuers ’.ISth — Bonaparte advan«s rapidly, but h# 
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nil never enter Paris. 20tli— To-morrow, Napoleon will be under oar 
ramparts. 21st* — The Emperor is at Eontaineblean. 22nd — His Im* 
pC'ririi and Royal Majesty last evening made Ms entrance into Ms Palace 
of tlie Tniieries, amidst tbe joyous acclamations of an adoring and faitb- 
fill people. 

. PEESSISOr TO DEATH, AND DEATIHE AED FASTUfO, 

111 a iiumbei: of Oliver Cromwell’s Newspaper, The Perfect^ Account 
of the Daily Intelligence/^ dated April 16th, 1651, we find this horrid 

iiistanee, of, torture 

‘‘ :?ilond. April 14th. — This session, at the Old Bailey, were four men 
pressed to death that wore all in one robbery, and, out of obstinacy and 
fujitempt of the court, stood mute and refused to plead; from whence 
we may pcTcei\e the exceeding great hardness some men are grown unto, 
who do not only swerve from instructions, exhortations, and goodnesse, 
but become so lewd a)id insolent that they render themselves the proper 
ftaivjt'ots for whom severe laws weva first invented and enacted.” 

The very next paragraph in the paper is to the foUowdng eftect: — 

‘‘Those of the eoTiuTcgate churches, and many other godly people in 
Loiidoii and parts adjaceiit, have appointed Friday, the 25th instant, as 
a day of solemn fasting and prayer, for a blessing upon the armies at 
iiind, the fieet at sea, and ,negociations abroad.” 

THE FIBST WATOTES IH EH0LA2O>. 

' ■ In 1584. watches began to come from Germany, and the watchmaker 
.EOon. became a trader of importance. The watches were often of 
immense ske, and hung in a rich case from the neck, and by fops 
"Wimd up with great, gravity and ceremony in- Paul’s or at the ordinary 
(liTiner. Catgut mainsprings must have been slightly affected by 
eliaEges.:of weather, ' and sometimes a little out of time in wet Novembers ; 

let,, the. world live! An early specimen of the watch that' 
wt iuive seen engraved vras, however, not larger than a walnut, richly 
•‘h:ised, and eiieiosed in a pear-shaped case. It had no minute hand, 
blit was of beautiful V'orkuiausliip. Country people, like Touchstone, 
soTJiotimes c?arried pocket dials, in the shape of brass rings, wdth a slide 
and upeitoe, to be regulated to the season. 

EXTE,AOSDIKAEY CIECXJMSTAKCE. . 

h‘!*?se, ili his interesting ‘‘Gleanings in Natural History,” gives the 
following rc markable iiistanee of an extraneous substance being found 
hahcdiljil hi the solid timber of an ash: — A person on whose accuracy 
anl vt'nu'ity I fan place; every reliance, informed me that hearing from 
'“Mse. uf \m I'lrother workmen, that in sawing up the butt of a large 
tiny Lad found a bird’s nest in the middle of it; he imme- 
iiatfly wait, t«) Ihe spot, and found an ash out in two longitudinally on 
t Iw sawpit, and the bird’s nest nearly in the centre of the tree. The nest 
•‘’H.s abuiit two-tliirds of a hollow globe, and composed of moss, hair, and 
•*'* tflitTs, ail seemingly in a fresh state. There were three eggs in it 
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sieaily wMte and somewhat speckled. On examining the tree mo®l 
minutely mth several other workmen, no mark or protuberance wam 
found to indicate the least injury. The hark was perfectly smooth and 
me tree quite sound.” In endeavouring to account for this curious 
we can only suppose that some accidental hole was made in the tree 
before it arrived at any great size, in which a bird had built its nosL 
and forsaken it after she had laid three eggs. As the tree grew larger,^ 
the bark would grow over the hole, and in process of time "ill© nest 
would become embedded in the tree. 


FOKT COON CAVE. 

The .above i» a sketch of a. cave which, well deserves, a 'place among 
our collection of "Wonders. It is called Port Cotm Cave, and is in the 
line of rocks near the Giants* Causeway. It may bi* vifdted eitln-r hy 
fit*a or by land. Boats may row into it to the distance of a 'hiin«.ln d yard*^ 
01 more, but the swell is sometimes dangerous ; and although la mi 
entrance to the cave is slippery, and a fail- pi‘oj)ortion of elini'bing in 
necessary to achieve the object, still the magniiicenee of Ihe (-xcu.v;tiiom 
5tji length, and the formation of the interior, would repay gnml'.-r exvr* 
t'.on; the stones of which the roof and sides are cwjpO''ed, uud which are 
of a rounded form, and embedded, as it were, in a basaltic paste, are 
formed of eonoentrio -spheres resemblijig the coats of an imioa. ; the 






consented, and the tailor upon his entrance was presented with the two 
last new pieces made, which were — one a grotesque figure, a porti-ait of 
Idmseir mounted upon a he-guat, with the shears, and all his other 
implements oi‘ trade ; and the other, his wife upon a she-goat, with a 
baby in swaddling clotlios. The poor tailor was so annoyed with these 
caricatures, that he turned back without desiring to see more. These 
pii*{‘{\s, known as (hunt BruhTs Tailor and his Wife, are now much 
sought after, from their historicai interest. They were made in 1760 , 
by KaiidliT. 

A:NeL«>-‘SAXOH LEASTS. 


' ' It is a mark of Anglo-Saxon delicacy, that table-cloths were features 
fit Anglo-Saxon feasts ; but, as the long ends were used in place of nap- 
liaa, tiie delktacy would be of a somewhat dirty hue, if 'the cloth were 
made to serve at a second feast. There was a rude sort of display upon 
the board ; but the order of service was of a quality that would strike 
the “ Jeameees” of the age of Tietorla with inexpressible disgust. The 
meti wfyi never ** dished/^ and covers” were as yet unlmoim, Tli® 
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most recess has been compared to the side aisle of a Gothic cathedral j 
the w^alls are most painfuily slimy to the touch ; the discharge of a loaded 
gim reverberates amid the rolling of the billows, so as to thimder a most 
awM effect ; and the notes of a bugle, we ai*e told, produced deMeious 

echoes. 

AX’EClJOTE IN POBCELAIN. 


The iine&t specimens of Dresden porcelain were undoubtedly made 
paniously to the Seven Years* War,: when no expense was spared,, and 
when any price might be obtained. Count Bruhl, the profligate minister 
of Augustus III., whose splendid palace and terrace is the great orna- 
ment of Dresden, was importuned by his tailor to be allowed to see the 
manufiictory, admission to 'which was strictly prohibited. At length lie 
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attendants brought the viands' into the dining-hall on the spits^ kaelt U 
each guest, presented the spit to his consideration ; and, the guest haviitg 
helped himself, the attendant went through the same eeremdriT with the 
next guest. Hard drinking followed upon these same eremonies ; and 
even the monasteries were not exempt from the sins of gliittonv am! 
di’unkenness. Notwithstanding these bad habits, the 
%vere a cleanly people ; the warm bath was , in general use. XVater, fir 
hands and feet, was brought to every stranger on entering a.' honsi.* 
wherein he was about to tarry and feed'; and, it is said that (i the 
severest penances of the church was the temporary denial of the batli 
and of cutting the hair and nails. 

HOUSEHOLD RULES IN THE ' SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

From Sir J, Harrington^s (the translator of Ariosto) rules for servants, 
we obtain a very clear eonception of the internal govemnimit of a 
country gentleman’s house in 1566. 

A servant w'ho is absent from prayers to be fined. For uttering an 
oath, Id. ; and the same sum for leaving a door open. 

A fine of 2d., from Lady Day to Michaelmas, for all who are in hod 
after six, or out after ten. 

The same fine, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, for all who are in bed 
after seven, or out after nine. 

A fine of Id. for any bed unmade, fixe unlit, or candle-box micleaned 
after eight. 

A fine of 4d. for any man detected teaching the children obscene 
words. 

A fine of Id. for any man waiting without a trencher, or who » 
absent at a meal. 

Foi any one breaking any of the butler’s glass, 12d. 

A fine of 2d. for any one who has not laid the table for dlimer by 
half-past ten, or the supper by six. 

A fine of 4d. for any one absent a day without leave. 

For any man striking another, a fine of Id. 

For any follower visiting the cook, Id. 

A fine of Id. for any man appearing in a foul shirt, broken hose^ 
untied shoes, or torn doublet. 

A fine of IL for any stranger’s, room left for four hoiw after he be 
dr.essed,' 

A fine of Id. if the hall be 'not cleansed by eight in winter and seven 
ia 'simimer. , 

The porter to be fined '.Id..-, if 'the. court-gate be not shut during meals, 

A fine of 3d, if the stairs^ be not cleaned every Friday after dinuer. 

All these fines were deducted'. by -the, steward at the q^uarfcerly pay- 
ment of the men’s wages. 'If these- laws, were observed, the domcstle 
discipline must have been almost military in it. 

, : THE.nUBEN OF SHEBA. 

BelMs, according to the Arabs, was the famous Queen of Sheba or 
Saba, who visited, and afterwards married. Solomon, in the twenty-first 
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fe« of her reign. Tabari has introduced her story with^ suoh^gorgeoiis 
embellishments as to resemble a fairy tale rather than episode in serious 
narrative. She is said to have been subdued by the Jewish monarch* 
who discovered her retreat among the mountains, between^ Hejaz and 
Yemen by means of a lapwing, which he had despatched in parch of 
water during his progress through Arabia. -This princess is palled 
Xieolaa by some writers. The Abyssinians claim the same distinction 
I for one of their ?|ueens ; and have preserved the names of a dynasty 

I alleged to have been descended from her union with Solomon. 

I , : SWmSTITIOJiT IJC FBAIS'CE. : 

1 ' la France, superstition at this day is even more- prevalent than it , 
I is in Engliiiid. Marinot, in his history of Magic and Sorcery in that 

I country," eites iipw^ards of twenty instances wdiich occurred betw^een the 

I years 1805 and 18 i 8. In the fatter year no less than three tribunals 

i were oeeupied with trials originating in this humiliating belief : we 

I shall cite onh-‘ one of them. Julian Desbourdes, aged iifty-tliree, a 

I mason, and inhabitant of the village of Thilouze, near Eourdeaux, was 

I taken suddenly ill, in the month of January 1818. As he did not know 

f how' to aecoimt for his malady, he suspected at last that he -was he- 

^ witched. He eommunicated this suspicion to his son-in-law Eridier, 

^ and tliey both went to consult a sort of idiot, named Boudouin, who 

passed 'for a conjuror or white-imich. This man told them that 
Desbourdes -was certainly bevutched, and ofiered to accompany them to 
the house of an old man named Eenard, urho, he said, was undoubtedly 
the eriniinal. On the niglit of the 23rd of January all three proceeded 
stealthily to the dwelling of Eenard, and accused iiim of afflicting per- 
sons with diseases by the aid of the devil. Besbourdes fell on his knees 
and earnestly entreated to be restored to Ms former health, promising 
that he would take no measures against Mm for the evil he had done. 
The old man denied in the strongest terms that he was a wizard ; and 
whiui Besbourdes still pressed him to remove the spell from him, he said 
he Imew nothing about the spell, and refused to remove it. The idiot 
Bfoidouin, the ■iiMte-witchj now interfered, and told his companions that 
110 relief for the malad}^ could ever be procured until the old man con- 
ilssed his guilt. To force him to confession they lighted some sticks of 
su]|>hur wiiieh they had brought with them for the purpose, and placed 
them under Ike old man’s nose. In a few moments he fell down suEb- 
oated and a])parontly lifeless. They were all greatly alarmed; and 
thinking that they had killed the man, they carried him out and threw 
Irim. into a neighboming pond, hoping to make it appear that he had 
fallen in acclcIentaEy. The pond, however, was not very deep, and the 
ccwlaess of the water re'sdving the old man, he opened Ms eyes and sat 
up. Besbourdes and Bridier, who were stOi waiting on the^bank, were 
now more alameil than before, lest he should recover and inform, against 
them. They therefore waded into the pond, seized their victim by the 
hair of the head, beat Mm severely, and then held hM under water till 
im wm drowned. 

They mm tE three apprehended on the charge of murder a few dayi® 
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liCterwwds. Besboxzrdes and Bridier were found guilty of a^griivat<4 
maitsUughter only, and sentenced to be burnt on the back, and" to wtsit 
m the galleys for life. The •mhite^witck Boudouin was aeauited m lit 
gmimA of insanity. 



HELIUET OF SIK JOHN CEOSBY. 

■ .We here -present; our readers with a sketch' of the helmet of Sir " loha " 
Crosby, as it originally appeared when suspended over his tomb in Bt. 
Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate. He was an eninent merchant of I.ondon ; 
but is represented upon his tomb in a full suit of armour. He died in 
1475. The extreme height of the crown of the helmet resembles that 
on the tomb of the Earl of Warwick, in the Beau<thaup C'hapel at 
Warwick ; and was intended to suppoit the crest of the the 

holes for afExing it being still visible. 

EAETHftUAKE FAIHC, 

A panic terror of the end of the world seized the good people of 
and its neighbourhood in the year 1806, It arose from the following 
okotiiiustanoeft. A hen, in & village dose la*, kid eggs, on which 
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Ii 3 t®eril>e{l tlie words, Christ ts wmingJ** Great numbers visited- the 
B|}Ot, and examined these wondrous eggs, coavineed that the day of 
jiidgmcsnt near at hand* Like sailors in a stom,- expecting^ every 
instant to go to the bottom, the believers suddenly became religious, 
praved violently, and Mattered themselves that they repented them of 
tlieir evil courses. But a plain tale soon put them aown, and quenched 
their religion entirely. Some gentlemen,^ hearing of the^ matter, went 
lino luuriiiiig and caught the poor hen in the act of laying one of her 
auraeuloub oggs. They soon ascertained beyond doubt that the egg 
bcni inscribed with some corrosive iidc, and cruelly forced up again nito 
the bird's body. At this explanation, those who had prayed, now 
laughed, and the world wagged as merrily as of yore* 

OLD ENGLISH' SACK- POT. 

Sack was such a national beverage of the jolly old England of the 
«(,'vtiite»‘nth century, tliat we are sureoiir readers 
will thank us ibr ginng trhera an idea of the vessel 
in which it was cuminonly used. The bottle 
here criffraved, and inscribed Sack,” was found 
in Old Tabley Hull, Ciieshirc, and is a veritable 
fpecimen of the sort of vessel from which the 
lo|H;rs of the ‘^good old times ” poured into their 
caps the drink with w'Mch they so loved to warm 
their heart-strings. It is of a dull-white, with 
blue letters, and it is in the ])ossession of the 
Hon. Eobei't Curzon, jim., author of the inte- 
resting work on the llonasteries of the Levant. 

■■Two. -old. Erigiish bo.ttles of similar character, 
one lettered Sack, the other Clarest, dated 1646, 
were sold at Strawberry Hill. 

AGE OP TEEES. 

■v.-; .Mr.: Twining w^as engage^^ in the year 1827, in measuring and in- 
s|)ecting a large lot of hemlock timber cut from the north-eastern slope 
oi Kiiht hock, Atfw Haven (America), and destined for the foundation of a 
wiiarf. Mliile thus employed he took particular notice of the successive 
layers, each of which constitutes a year’s growlh of the tree, and which 
in that kind of wood are very distinct. These layers were of various 
breadths, and jdainly showed that in some seasons the trees made a 
much greatm* leh anos than in otliers, some of the laj^ers being five or six 
tiuios brr*sider than others. Every tree had thus preseiwed a record of 
seasmis ftu‘ the period of its growi-h, whether thirty years or tw<» 
hundred— ruid wdiat was worthy of notice, ever^ tree told ihe same story » 
Thus, by hu{ijn]hng at the outer layer of two trees, the one young tie 
other old, end ccmiitiiig^baek twenty years, if the young tree indicated, 
by a full layer, a gnmimj season M’ that kind of timber, the other tree 
indicated tlio H«!«e ^ 

“ i had then hefeu’e mo,” (says this inteEigent observer) two or three 
tnnidred mcteorokyicai tabimf all of them as unerring as nature ; and fey 
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seieetmg one tree from the oldest, and sawing out a tMn section from tt» 
trunk, I might have preserved one of the number to be referred to after- 
wards. , It might have, been smoothed on the one side by the plane, so ag. 
to exhibit its record to the ^ eye with all the neatness and distinctness of 
a' drawing. On the opposite side might have been minuted in indelible 
writing the locality of the tree, the kind of timber, the year and month 
when .cut, the soil where it grew, the side and point which faced the 
north, and every other circumstance which can possibly be sipjposed ever 
to have the most remote relation to the value of the table in hand. The 
lover of science will not be backward to incur such trouble, for he loiowa 
how often, in the progress of human knowledge, an observalitm t>T ca 
experiment has lost its value by the disregard of some eirou!ustaii(.« 
connected with, it, which at the time was not thought worthy of 
Lastly, there might be attached to the same section a written meteorolo- 
gioal table compiled from the observations of some seientiiic person, if 
such observations had been made in the vicinity. This being done, why. 
in the eye of science, might not this natural^ unerring^ grajihkal record 
of seasons past deserve as careful preservation as a curious mineral, of a 
new form of crystals f ” 

THE CAHEL AS A SCAPE-GOAT. 

A very singular account of the use to which a camel is sometimes put, 
is given by the traveller Bruce. He tells us that he saw one emphjytd to 
appease a quarrel between two parties, something in the same way as the 
scape-goat w^as used in the religious services of the Jewish people. The 
camel being brought out was accused by both parties of all the injuries, 
real or supposed, which belonged to each. All the mischief that had 
been done, they accused this camel of doing. They upbraided it with 
being the cause of all the trouble that had separated" friends, eaUed it by 
every opprobious epithet, and finally killed it, and declared themselves 
reconciled over its body. 

SUSPENDED VOLITION. 

A young lady, an attendant of the Princess — — , after having been 
confined to her bed for a great length of time with a violent nervous 
disorder, was at last, to all appearance, deprived of life. Her lips were 
quite pale, her face resembled the countenance of a dead person, and 
the body grew cold. 

She was removed from the room in which she lay, was put in a collin, 
and the day of her funeral fixed on. The day arrived, and, accord iog 
to the custom of the country, funeral songs and hymns wore song Ijelbro 
the door. Just as the people were about to nail on i.he lid of the collin, 
a kind of perspiration was observed to appear on the surfacu of bur body. 
It grew greater every moment, and at last a kind of coivvilsivt* 
was observed in the hands and feet of the corpse. A few minutes after, 
during which time fresh signs of returning life appeared, she at once- 
opened her eyes and uttered a most pitiable shriek. Physicians were 
quickly procured, and in the course of a few days she was oonaderably 
lestored.) 
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Tiie deseriptioE wliicli slie gave of lier situation is extremely reamil* 
ftbfes and forms a curious and antlientic addition to psychology. 

Slie said it seemed to her, as if in a dream, that she was really^ dead ; 
yet she was perfectly conscious of all that happened around her in this 
dreadful state. She distinctly heard her friends speaking, and lament- 
ing her death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on the 
licad-einthes, and lay her in them. This feeling produced a mental 
&'Lxk‘tj which is indescribable. She tried to cry, but her soul was 
WitliMiit power, and could not act on her body. She had the eontra- 
fli(?lory feeling as if she w'ere in her body, and yet not in it, at one and 
the Hanie time. It was equally impossible for her to stretch out her arm 
or to oj?eTi her eyes, or to cry, although she continually endeavoured to 
ik The internal aitguish of her mind was, however, at its utmost 
height when the lid of the coffin w-as about 'to be nailed on. The 
thought that she was to be buried alive wns the one that gave activity 
ixi' her soul, and caused it to operate on her ■ corporeal frame. 

FASinOXS mil THE DEAD. 

The following advertisement appeared in a Glasgow paper about the 
middle of the last century. James Hodge, who lives in the first close 
above the Cross, on the west side of the street, Glasgow, continues to 
sell burying Crapes ready made ; and his wife’s niece, who lives with 
him, dresses dead Corpses at as cheap a rate as was formerly done by her 
aunt, having been educated by her, and perfected at Edinburgh, from 
whence she is lately arrived, and has all the newest and best fashions.” 

COMMON USE OF ELATE TS THE TIME OP HENET VIII, 

A, writer in the early part of the sixteenth century tells us that in his 
time, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, the luxury of the table had 
descended even to citizens, and that there were few whose tables were 
not daily provided with spoons, cups, and a saltcellar of silver. Those 
of a higher sphere afibeted a giTater profusion of plate ; but the quantity 
aecumuiated by Cardinal Wolsey, though the precious metals are now so 
copious, still continues to excite our surprise. At Hampton Court, where 
he feasted the French ambassadors and their splendid retinue in 1528, 
two cupboards, extending across the banquet chambers, ’were piled to the 
top^ with plate and lilunjinated ; yet, vdthout encroacliing on these osten- 
tatious repositories, a profuse service remained for the table. Two hun- 
dred and eighty beds were provided for the guests ; every chamber had 
;,,i,:.bii»a :aiid'.'ewer ,of silver, beside other utensils. 

M'OGEIVES IX A MTHOS, HOT TXTB, 

A pithos is a deRcription of earthen vessel or jar, distinguished from 
the ampliora by its large mouth, and comparatively flattened base. Its 
Bimpe was ^ more that of a gourd, or pot; its, size large enough to have 
reEttcred It appMcable to the purposes of a cistern, or water-butt. 
Such, indeed, anpear in some instances, to have been its dimensions, 
that it .has long a matter of dispute amongst the learned whether, 
It Piogenes dwme in a tub at all (a .point by no means settled), his 
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tumble tiabitation were of wood or ^ earthenware. Broiigaiart adoiii® 
the latter opinion, and has illustrated it by a partial copy from a prirjt 
in Wmckelinann. In the original, ■" the philosopher is shown liohling 
his, well-known chat with Alexander" cne Great, at the gate of the 
Metroum, or Temple of the Mother of the Gods at Athens ; but his tub 
has there the addition of a dog lying on the outside, above Ms master’s 
head, evidently on the watch to defend him, if necessary, against any 
attack from the royal warrior. .Winckelmann’s engraving, we 

here present, is, taken from a bas-relief discovered in the Yilla ALbani , 



In which the cynic’s tub is clearly of earthenware, having a large 
fracture on one side, which has been repaired with some other material 
dove-tailed across the crack. This, Winckeimann concludes to liave 
been lead (commesso col piombo), simply, however, upon the autliority 
of the foUomng lines in Juvenal : — 

‘‘ Si Fregeris, altera fiet 

Gras domus, sist aadem plumbo conimlssa nKmeblt.’'*' 

Sat, xiv- 810. 

Be all this, however, as it may, the controversy is not without its v&i 
in connexion with the ‘seramic x^i^oductions of the period, if the 
‘*4oli.a” and Tn9aK3/£>^'* of the ancients had not been of sulllcieal 
capacity, however k^jinel-like, to have served as a dwelling, or slitlter, 
for the pMlosophe’ , the tale would hardly have existed. Kor <loos it 
seem probable that Juvenal, in allusion to the story, would have used the 
term testd (testh eum.vidit in ill^i, masgnum habitatorem), or have dwelt 
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upon their fragility , or have said that they would not burn (doiia uadi 
ttOE »dent Cyniei), if vessels of"' the sort had not been commoiily of 
eartiieaware. These vessels, both ancient and modern, have a thickness 
/ and strength which enables them to be rolled on a ladder to and from the 
i, top of the kiln, where they are baked, without injury. 

CHINESE SCHOOL. 

The annexed engraving is a curiosity both in itself and in what it re- 
presents. It is taken from a sketch by a native Chinese artist, and depicts 
the internal arrangements of a native Chinese school. The exlTaordinary 
nature of the Chinese language renders it impossible for a schoolmaster 
j to instruct more than a very few scholars at a time, since the meaning of 



the words aotoally depends on their correct intonation. Every vocable 
in the language is capable of being pronounced in six difiereiit tones ol‘ 
\'oice. and of conveying six meanings, totally different from each other, 
jiceording to the tone given to it. Pronounced in one tone, it convey^ 
one Tocaning, and is represented by one written character ; pronounced 
in ail otln^r tone, it eonveys an entirely distinct meaning, and is repre- 
sented in writing by another character *^altogether different. The correct 
and distinet eiiuhciation uf these tones is the chief difficulty in learning 
to speak the language. These tones are stereotyped and ffxc4, and must 
he ft'anuHl, as paid, of the word, at, the same time that its ibrm and sig-: 
iiihcatioa arc^ niastoml. Moreover, they are. all arranged upon system, 
like the not4*s in a gamut, and when thoroughly mastered, the theory oi 
tlur tones ■ is really beautiful. If a wrong tone,. then, is given to a word 
in reading or in coo, versation, it grates upon a:Chinese .ear. iilce a false 
Rotr'iir plfiying Further, if the voiee.be not correctly modn- 

kted, mid the words corioctly Intoned, not only is a J^arring note pro* 
but aetually a wrong word is uttered, and a different meaninir 
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ten thousand wonderful thinr* 


Chino-, the«. 

.correctly eonvejrmg his meaniiig. „., still, fr69tt®tlyv,i:aii8^:|ii 

LONBON LOCALITIES Or THE SmEENTH CENTCET 

b.j^“S" :s S:S"'s,''‘"r'« *■' « ». 

pulsed. The city wall that W tMs »> 

ran from the Tower throush the MinOTies^f ud^l 1 
Bishopsgate, thi-ongh Cripplegate to lldproiT'-l® ^ '1'^'’“"'^'’'^”''’'' •«i'I 

Hospl^ by Newgate and Imdiate to thefemfs 

“f'“ r - ,„ 

take tobacco and drink new milk • as Islino-foTi 
where Sir Walter Raleigh is said to W lfvp?k‘'“'‘“? 
standing, so Holloway was famous for its cheese 7 f."'" ’'^^ 1 ! 

peculiarities that, after all, confer immortalitv iirinii i^ thi.stj 
w^ the mere viUage of Chelsea, known from *^ir TLn ^ • C^udsea 

wkere Henn^ Till, had walked with bi«3 ^ IkoniaK More s 
man’s doomed neok; as Sorn was &Pn ?p pe.at slate.: 

tke pleasant village of St. Giles and lejaluiir in 

to Oxford and to fatal TyW^o e^etfrom^Ts^ ^ 
well known to patient city ano-lers The frhil? f 
at the corner of the present EiWare Road^ gallows sfowi 

led also, if you turLd up one Iwe ^ Street 

Tottenham 6ourt, which stood there alone far^n^tf'^ 

Pmni-ose EiU was an untrodden simonm1o?L^® eoimtry, and 

ditches between this court and Hampstead 
A cheerful Rttle stream, known the' pleasant nomo r ii r-, 
rose near Hampstead Hai, and ioined hvtlmOld of ine fleet, 

by sparkling Clerken Well, emp\iS itsif fr tK^s' 
then merely a sewer, it was open and b-sil fmTr* 
while the Thames hh but onl aXtW ™ X. \ 

E„ydth.« a,,, ,nl ;t 

^forPicoadilly, it was everywhere known as a road to lii.i'.-i:-..- .,'. !j 

ditched til® foxgdmc ia its’ dry 

Outside Temple B», before the wooden gatehouse was butif i,... ■},« 
Strand, the road leading from the city to the houses of C, art ' ‘ Tli ! 
rivei bank wa,s the chosen residence of the rwilifUt,- ,,-k 
stretched to the edge of the then nndefiled river. Tlil sky tK n w ^','0,?^ i 
and bright, tor our ancestors burnt wood fires, and thJwater was gif 
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’ «itli ttiowaiids of boats. Eacb. bouse bad its terrace, its water stairs, 

' tB'd gardea. Tbe street bouses were so scattered that tbe river eould 
. be seea betw^ecjn tbeia, and there were three water courses there 
> traversed by bridges, besides two^ churches and a maypole. Here stood 
York House, where Bacon was born, and^ Durham ^Plaoe, where Raleigh 
'' lived, with his study in a turret overlooking the river ; there also were 
Anmdel House and Essex House, where great men pined and plotted. 

At Wfiiteiiail stood Wolsey’s Palace, enlai’ged by Henry^ Vlll., and 
Elkabotli’s iavoiirite residence when not at Honsuch "in Surrey, 
Windsor, Greenwich, or Richmond. The tOt-yard stood where the 
' Horsi' Guards now stands. St. James^s Palace, also built by Henry 
f VIIL, whore the (Queen’s melaneholy-bigot sister had died, was seldom 
I* inliahited by the Court ; but tlie park was even then existing. As for 
\ (hi' old palace of Ricdiard III. (Baynard’s Castle), that had been let to 
the Earl of Pembroke, and the same king’s dwelling of Crosby Hall 
hud fallen into the hands of an alderman. 

'WAEWICIC THE KIXG-MAmElt. 

' ^Oisrvtlie right-hand side of Newgate-street are various streets and 
■ courts leading into Patcrnoster-row. Of these, Warwick and Ivy lanes, 
Paiiyer-allev, and Lovel’s-court, merit the attention of the lover of 
lilemry and historical antiquities. Warwick-lane, now the , abode of' 
Im!cher53 and tallow- chandlers, took its name from the inn or house of 
the celebrated Warwick, the king-maker. 

Stow mentions his coming to London in the famous convention of 
•■„4.458, with 600 men, all in red jackets, embroidered, with ragged staves, 
before and behind, and wns lodged in Warwick-lane; “ in whose house 
thore was often six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and every taverne was full 
of his meate, for bee that had any acquaintance in that house, 'might 
have there so niufih of sodden and roasta meate, as he coiild priclce and 
carry upon a long dagger.” 

Tne memory of the earl was long preserved by a small stone statue, 
placed in the side ^ front of a tobaceonist’i, at the corner of this , lane ; 
and there is a public-house which has the earPs head for its sign. 

THAJ^ESG-rmfG DAY IK 1697. 

Tlie foilnwing is an extract from the Post Boy” of the above date 

** Thursday, l)eeem.ber 2,1697. Thui’sday being ■ appointed for. the 
day of lliauksgrviiig, the same was ushered in with ringing of bels ; ' the , 
king mmt to tlie Chaj tel Ro^ml, where, &e., and' at night we had, bonfires ■' 
md llliiitiiaaiions. The tine fire- works in "St. Jameses Square' were 
lighted after this manner:* — About twelve o’clock, the 'Foot Guards. 
liiKtd tiiti a.yvniu...s ; the rockets and all things being fixed on the rails 
ihi* ilayHKiibre : a little after six, the king, attended by his guards, came 
lit of liommy’s house, from whence soon after a signal was given, 

by firing a, rocJa4, for the fire-works to go off, which were immediately 
ti ; tiif^ performance was extraordinary fine, and much applauded*; 
the fiiimc coiitiijued somewiiat better than half an hour, and there 
were divers sorts of fire- works ; some had the king’s name, others 



the arms of lagland ; in a word, they were yerj carious. There wm 1’*^, 
man and a woman nnfortnnately and divers, ofters Imrt hflke “ 

felling down of sticks, after, His Majesly went lo 

: St... dames s there being a j&ne hali/^ ** ^ ^ 


THE GEET MAK^S PATH. 

' . '"■■ The ann-exed sketch depicts a scene in the coast rooks atFalriiM«i 

BaU/eastle in Ireland. Fhir Leith, or » The Grey MaS.^h,”S 

thepredpice,)’ viewed 
H'Oi? land or sea, is 

/\ - - iiliWu'l 


'mr 

.ein 

her 

iver 

•ems 


to be forgotten : ' .it ■. : 
as .though SC..IUL* snpt^rna- 
tural pinv* r, dtt erminod 
hew tor itsdf a paflwvay 
tliroug'li 1]]*> wmideri III for- 
mations that tower along 
the coast— so fljut it miglii 
visitor Mirin.f.,0 the spirits 
of the deep, wiilunit titud- 
iag a road jnude by mortal 
liaiids—luu! \villed thy ..fear- 
ful chasm dhdfles the 
rocky pronionhuy in: two." 
The singular passage, in 
its iii'.rrow part, pi, <5. .-barred 
across by tiie fragment .of 
a pillar, limicd, as it were^,. 
over the hasnin,*. and siip* 
ported on boih sides at a 

I eonsideiuble fTiCvatioii. :. If 


deseoiiil,^ you perceive 
passage widens, and 


bceomts ynerc iinpurtant ; 
itsdark sidc's assume greater 
height, mol a more wild 
and smuhre magnificence ; 
and at last thej* extend 
upwards, above 220 feet, 
thi'ougli which the tourist 


at the massive debris which eroivd tlic base of tlie luiLiity uru 


iviiu uaau Ul LUC laigJiLV^ iJl'ij- 

montory, where the northern yicean rolls his threatenhig billows. Frofu 


Ills, tdueatenyjg oniow’’s. rrom 

the cragsmen and boatmen ot this mid coast you hear no taJ.es of Faerv 
nu hints of the gentle logtaids and superstitions culleeted in the south, ur 
m the inland districts of the north ; not that they m>c a wlrir less fAmev- 

sfatiouB, l)ut their .suporetitiou is, as the superstition, of the sea king.s, of 
a boid and peculiar character ; Uieir ghosts come from out the deep, 
before or after the rising of the moon, and climb, or rather sialk up the 
rocks, and, seated upon those mysterious pillars, converse together ; so 
amt. m the fisherman’s huts, they say, “ it thxmders.” Even mermaid® 


i 

X.* 
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tr© deemed too trifling in their habits and manners for this stnpendoim 
neenery, where spirits of the gigantic world congregate, and -wnere tlie 
Grey Man ” of the North Sea stalks forth, silently and alone, np his 
appropriate path, to<*witne3s some mighty convulsion of nature. 

AKCIEKT JET l^ECKLACB. 

Various interesting ornaments, belonging to the Archaic, or Bronze 
period in Scotland, are preserved in the Museum of Scottish Antiquaries, 
and one set in particular, found enclosed in an urn within a rude stone 
cist, on the demolition of a tumulus near the Old House of Assynt, lloss- 
8hire, in 1824, we here engrave. They include a necklace or irregular 
oval jet beads, which appear to have been strung together like a eommon 
modern string of beads, and are sufficiently rude to coiTespond with the 
works of a very primitive era. The other ornaments which are repro- 
seated here about one-fourth the size of the original, are curiously 
studded with gold spots, arranged in patterns similar to those mth which 


the rude pottery of the British tumuli are most frequently decorated, and 
the whole are perforated wdth holes passing obliquely from the back 
tlirough the edge, evidently designed for attaching them to each other 
by means of threads. 

JTJQOLEES IB JAPAK. ’ 

The perfection of jugglery in Japan entitles it to be ranked amon|:st 
the fine arts. An eye-Tsdtness thus describes the performance oi a 
Japanese juggler. “Here are some of his feats: — No. 1. He took an 
ordinary boy’s top, spun it in the air, caught it on his hand, and then 

f laced it (still spinning) upon the edge of a sword, near the Lilt. Then 
^ ,e dropped the sword point a little, and the top moved slowly towards 
it. Arrived at the very end, the hilt was lowered in tm*n, and the top 
brought back. As usual, the sword was dangerously sharp, No. 2 was 
also performed with the top. He spun it in the air, and tlien threw the 
end of the string back towards it with such accuracy that it was caught 
tip and wound itself all ready for a second cast. By the time it had done 
this it had reached his hand, and was ready for another spin.. No. 3 wai 
still performed with the top. There 'was an upright pole, upon the top 
ttf which mm perched a little house, with a very large front -door. The 
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top was spun, made to clitnb the pole, knock open the said front door, 
and disappear. As well as I remember, the hand end of the string was 
fastened near the door, so that this was almost a repetition of the self- 
winding feat. But feat No. 4 was something even more astonishing 
than all this. He took two paper butterflies, armed himself -with the 
usual paper fan, tln-ew them into the air, and, fanning gently, kept 
them dying about him as if they had been alive. “ He can make them 
alight wherever you wish I Try him!” remarked the Haini (Prince), 

thi*ough the interpreter. Mr. H requested that one might alight 

upon each ear of the juggler. No sooner expressed than complied with. 
Gentle undulations of the fan waved them slowly to the required points, 
and there left them comfortably seated. Now, whether this command 
over xneces of paper was obtained simply by currents of air, or by the 

power of a concealed magnet, Mr. H could not tell or ascertain. 

One thing, however, was certain, the power was there. 

. mY-FAIE PLAT BILL IK THE TIME OP WILLIAM III.. 

WILLIAM REX. 

MAY-FAIR. 

MILLER^S, 

OH THE Loyal Associatiok Booth, 

AT THE HTPER EKB OF 
BkOOK-FIELI) Maricet, 

K.EAE Hyde Park Corner. 

JDhRIKG the TIME OF MAY-FAIR, will be PRESEKXE®: ; : 

AK EXCELLEKT BROLL, CALLED 

KING WILLIAM’S HAPPY DELIYERANCE 
AKD Glorious Triumph otTsit iiis Enemies, 

OR THE COKSULTATIOK OF THE 

POPE, DEYIL, FRENCH RING, and the GRAND TURK, 

WITH THE WHOLE FOEM OF THE SlEG-E OF XaMUF., 

AND THE HUMOURS OP A Renegabe FRENCH MAN 
AND BRANDY JEAN, 

WITH TEE CONCEITS OF SCARAMOUCH AND HxiELEOUIK, 
TOOETHER .WITH THE BEST' SiKGIKG AND DaKCING THAT WAS ' ' 
EVER SEEK IK A FaIR, ALSO A DIALOGUE , SONG. 

YIVAT REX. 

, . BELLS. 

Bells were formerly a prolific source of superstition, Thei-f h a v[ii.ley 
in Nottinghamshire, where a village is said to hare been swaiiftWMJ «p 
by an earthquake, and it was the custom on Christmas Day mnniing f^r 
the people to assemble in this valley and listen to the fViruJed ringinur >tt 
the church bells underground. At Abbot’s Morton there is a. Iradiiion 
that the silver hells helonglng to the abbot arc buried in thf «‘ifcp of hm 
old residence there. At Ledbury, a legend relates that St. Katharine 
had a revelation that she was to travel about, and not rest at any piaet", 
till she heard the bells ringing of their own accord. This was clone by 
the Ledhurv foeils on her approaching that town. When the church at 
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Inkliewow was rebuilt on a new site in ancient days, it was beleved tbat 
the fairies took umbrage at the chaage, as they were supposed^ to be 
averse to bells ; they accordingly endeaYOured to obstrur-t me building, 
but, as they did not succeed, the following lamentation was occasionally 
•heard by the startled rustics : 

Neither sleep, neither lie, 

Pur Inkbro’ii ting-tangs hang so nigh,” 

Many years ago the twelve parish churches in Jersey each possessed a 
beautiful and valuable peal of bells ; but during a long civil war, the 
states determined on selling these bells to defray the heavy expenses of 
their army. The bells -were accordingly collected and sent to France for 
that purpose ; but, on the passage, the ship foundered, and everything 
was lost, to show the wrath of Heaven at the sacrilege. Since then, 
before a storm, these bells ring np from the deep ; and, to tliis day, the 
tishermen of St. Ouen’s Bay always go to the edge of the water before 
mnbaridng, to listen if they can hear ‘Hhe bells upon the wind;’^ and, 
if those warning notes are heard, nothing wOl induce them to leave the 
shore ; if all is quiet they fearlessly set sail. As a gentleman, who has 
versihed the legend, says : 

an omen of death to the mariner, 

Who wearily fights with the sea ; 

For the foaming surge is his winding sheet, 

And his funeral knell are we : 

. His funeral kmdl our passing bells beat, 

And hfs winding sheet the sea.” 

BEIBINU THE DEMONS. ' 

The rich inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, it is almost needless t@ 
nay, make an exorbitant display at funerals. They invite as many rela- 
tions and friends as they can, in order to muster an imposing procession, 
and the mourning dresses worn by tbe whole party are at the cost of the 
’family of the deceased, who are also bound to provide them for several 
‘.lays together with splendid repasts. A great number of musicians are 
iiired for the occasion, and also of weejjers^ for though most people in 
CM.aa are pretty well skilled in the art of shedding tears, there exist 
mourners by profession, who have carried it to still greater perfectioij, 
and are absolutely inimitable at sobs and groans. They follow the coBin , 
in long white robes, hempen girdles, and dishevelled hair; and their. 
I imentations are accompanied by the heating of gongs, by the sharp and' 
discordant sounds of rude instruments of music, and the discharge, of 
lireworks. The sudden explosion and the smell of tbe powder are sup- 
£)oaed to be efficacious in frightening away the demons, and. hindering 
them from seizing on the soul of the defunct, which never fails to follow 
ihf. coffin ; and as these malevolent spirits have also the reputation of 
bc.ing ©xt.reinely covetous and fond of money, people endeavour to get on 
ilieir weak side. They let fa, 11, for this purpose, all along the road, .. 
Hipecks and bank -notes, that the wind carries away in all (ii.rectioB8 ; 
.ad as tlie demons in China are by no means so cunning as the men, 
M&j are taken in by this device, and fall into fim tji*ap with charming 
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nimplici^ though, the supposed bank-notes are in fact only bits of -white 
paper, whilst they are engaged in pursuing these deceitful appearaneei^ 
of rioheSj the soul of the defunct jroceeds quietly and comfortably aitei. 
Its eoMn without any danger of its being stopped by the way* 




HOLY-WATEE SEIOTKLEE. 



To sprinkle the holy water was, in ancient times, 
the cant phrase for fetching blood, which will account 
for the appellation of a certain class of weapons, aa 
there is no resemblance whatever between them and 
tbe ^ aspergillum used by Roman Catholics. The 
specimen we have here sketched is a demi holy- water- 
sprinkler — to speak in the language of the time — 
** with gonnes at the - ende.’’ This awkward weapon, 
prior, in point of date, to the invention of the .match- 
lock, and, therefore, not later than the time of 
Edward lY., was made to hang at the saddle-bow 
instead of a mace. The iron cap at the end is fur- 
nished with a spear-like blade, and opens on an 
hinge, or is held in its place by a hook, it contains 
four short barrels, each of which is tired by a match, 
and its touch-hole is protected by a sliding piece of 
wood. 

In using this weapon the intentio.u was iirst to lire 
at the enemy with the gonnes at the ende/^ and then 
to club him on coming to close quarters. To efiect all 
this, however, in a satisfactory manner, much time 
must have been lost, and many accidents, no doubt, 
were liable to happen to the person who usc4 such a 
weapon as this, which was almost as dangerous to the 
man who possessed it, as to the enemy against whom 
he directed it. The lid at the top mtist first have been 
opened, and not only so, but must have been kept 
open all the time the weapon was used as a gun, and 
then, previously to closing mth the fue, it must have 
been necessary to secure it, lest, in brandishing the 
instrument as a club, the open iid shoiild strike against 
thehead of the man who wielded it. Ko wonder that 
this dangerous compound of club and gun soon went 
, out of .lasL^n, and, survived its invention only a very 
few years 
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The first brewers of tea were often sorely perpleycd with, the prepam* ■ 
ition of the new mystery. Mrs* Hutehiiison^s great graiidmollu'r wm 
ine of a party who sat down to the first pound of tea that ever eairie i.nto 
i^enrith. It was sent as a present, and without directions how to use il* 
thev boiled the whole »t,once in a bottle, and sat dowm to eat the kavfea 
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«it}i felifcter aad salt, aad they wondered how any person could like sneli 

diet/* ■ ■■■ ■ . ■ , , 

eCffiME AT CITSSI, 

of ' the ■erection of pillars of victory was to ■.servo as 
■■ vetiieles' for seiifettire ; ■' though, as we now see them, .or is they ..we 
carieatfored at Paris and elsewhere, 

■.. they are ..little more than ■ instances of 
immense labour bestowed to very little 
purpose. In the original use of these 
pillars, they were placed in small 
•courts surrounded by open porticos, 
whence the spectator could at two, or 
perhaps at tluee different leve].s ex- 
amine the sculpture at his leisure at a 
convenient distance, while the absur- 
dity of a pillar supporting nothing 
%vas not apparent, from its not being 
seen from the outside. A good speci- 
men of this class is that at Oussi, near 
lieaune, in France, It is represented 
in the annexed cut. It probably be- 
ltings to the time of Aurelian, and no 
•doubt was first erected within a court ; 
but it is not known cither by whom it 
was erected, or what victory it was 
designed to celebrate. Still that it is 
a pillar of victory is certain, and its 
resemblance to pillars raised with the 
same object in India is quite striking. 

The arrangement of the base, serving 
as a pedestal for eight statues, is not 
•only elegant, but appropriate. The 
ornament which covers the shaft takes 
off iTom the idea of its being a mere 
pillar, and, at the same time, is so 
'Subdued as not to break the outline or 
interfere with constructive propriety. _ 

The capital of the Corinthian order is ’ 
found in the neighbourhood, used as the mouth of a -well. In its 
original position it no doubt had a hole thimigh it, which behig enlarged 
tmggested its application to its present comparatively ignoble purpose, 
the hole being no d-nibt intended either to receive or support the statue 
4? emblem trat arigiiiaUy crowned the monument, but of that no trace 
mw remaina. 

STYLE or LrVWG AMOKG THE HOBILITX OF THE FIFTEEHTE CEHTFBl. 

'Fhe oidinary meals were now increased to four a day — ^breakfast at 
'.seven in the iiioming, dinner at ten, supper at four in the afternoon, a»d 
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liTeries,” which were taken in bed, between eight and nine at night. 
These latter, as well as the breakfast, were of no light or unsubstantial' 
character, consisting of good beef and mutton (or salt fish in Lent), with 
beer and wine in the morning ; and of a loaf or two, with a few quarts? 
of mailed wine and beer, at nights. At dinner the huge oaken table, 
extending the whole length of the great hall, was profusely eoye/ed with 
joints of fresh and salt meat, followed by courses of fowl, fish, and 
curious made -dishes. The Lord took his seat on the dais or raised tioor 
at the head ; his friends and retainers were ranged above or below the 
salt, according to their ranic. • As forks were not yet in use, the fingers 
were actively employed, whilst wdne and beer in wooden or pe’svter 
goblets were handed round by the attendants. Over head the favourite 
hawks stood upon their perches, and below the hounds reposed upon the 
pavement. 

The dinner generally lasted for three hours, and all pauses were filled 
up by the minstrels, jesters, or jugglers, or by the recitation of some 
romance of chivalry. At the end of each course they sometimes intro- 
duced a dish called composed of curious figure in jellies or con- 

fectionery, with a riddling label attached for the exercise of social wit. 
The monasteries were especially noted for their good dinners, and the 
secular clerg}', not to be outdone in their hospitality invented glutton- 
masses in honour of the Yirgin, These were held five times a'year in 
the open churches, whither the people brought food and liquor, and vied 
with each other in this religious gormandizing. The general diet of the 
common people continued, however, to be coarse and poor, and severe 
famines not unjfrequectly occurred. 

OMGI]Sr OF THE TITLE ‘‘ SFOBZA.’’ 

James Sforza, the father of Francis the first duke, was the founder of 
the house of Sforza, which gave sis dukes to Milan, and was allied with 
almost every sovereign in Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eentuiies. He was born in 1369, at Catignuoia, near Faenza ; his 
father, according to tradition, was a day labourer, and to others, a 
shoemaker, but probably wrought as both. Perceiving some soldiers 
pass, he was struck with the desire of bearing arms. “I will go,’’ 
said he to himself, “ and dart my hatchet against that tree, and if it 
stick fast in the wood I will immediately become a soldier.’’ The 
hatchet stuck fast, and because, says the Abbot of Ghoisi, he threw the 
axe with aE his force, he assumed the supposed fortunate name of 
Sforza, as his real name was Giacomuzzo, or James Attendulo. 

MAY-I*OLE THE STUANU. 

During the austere reign of the Puritans, when theatres were cloeed, 
«nd every sort of popular amusement was considered sinful., the May* 

f oies fell into disrepute, and were pulled down in various parts of Lon* 
on. Among the rest, the famous May-pole in the Strand came to th® 
ground. With the restoration of the monarchy, the people saw the res* 
toration of their ancient sports ; and on the very fia*st May-day after the 
SBtimi of Charles II*, the May-pole in the Strand was set up again, amid 
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Mreat popular rejoicing, Th@ following account of the ceremony is taken 
from a rare tract of the times, entitled “ The Citie*s Loyaltie displayed# 
London, 4to., 1641/’ and quoted in the first volume of fione’s “ Every- 

Bay .Book/ ■ ■ page 557 , 

*** Let me declare to you the manner in general, ’V says the loyal author, 

of that stately cedar erected in the Strand, 134 feet high, commonly 
called the May-pole, upon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, and 
the gracious consent of His Sacred Majesty, with the iilustriohs Princo 
the Buke of York. This tree was a most choice and remarkahle piece, 
’twas made below bridge, and brought in two parts up to Scotland Yard, 
near the King’s Palace, and from thence it was conveyed, April 14th, to 
the Strand, to be erected. It was brought with a streamer flomnshing 
before it, drums beating all the way, and other sort of music. It wa's 
supposed to be so long that landsmen, as carpenters, could not possibly 
raise it. Prince James, the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral of En- 
gland, therefore commanded twelve seamen to come and officiate the 
business ; whereupon they came, and brought their cables, pulleys, and 
other tacldiiig, with six great anchors. After these were brouglit three 
crowns, borne by three men bareheaded, and a streamer displaying all the 
way before them, drums beating, and other music playing, numerous 
miutitudes of people thi*onging the streets, with great shouts and accla- 
mations aE day long. 

*^The M/ay-pole then being joined together, and hooped about with 
bands of iron, the crown and vane, with the King’s arms, richly gilded, 
was jdaoed on the head of it : a large top, like a balcony, was about the 
middle of it. This being done, the trumpets did sound, and in four 
hours’ space it was advanced upright ; after which being established fast 
in the ground, again great shonts and acclamations did the people give, 
that rang thronghont ail the Strand. After that came a morris-dance, 
finely decked with purple scarfs, in their half shirts, with a tabor and 
pipe, the ancient music, and danced round about the May-pole, and after 
that danced the rounds of their liberty. Upon the top of this famous 
standard is likewise set up a royal purple streamer, about the middle of 
it are placed four cro'^vns more, with the King’s arms likewise. There is 
also a garland set upon it, of various colours, of delicate rich favours, 
under which are to be xdaced three great lanthoms, to remain frr three 
honours, that is, one for Prince Janies, Duke of York, Lord High Ad- 
miral of England ; the other for the Vice-Admiral ; the thud for the 
Eear-Admiral. These are to give light on dark nights, and to continue 
so as long as the pole stands, which •will be a perpetual honour for sea- 
men. It is placed as near hand as they could guess in the very same pit 
where the former stood, hut far more glorious, higher, and bigger, than 
ever any one that stood before it ; and the seamen themselves do confess 
that it could not be built higher, and there is not such an one in Euroxie 
besides, which doth highly please His Majesty and the Illustrious Prince, 
Duke of York. Little chiloren did much rejoice, and ancient people did 
clap their hands, sa.yuig that golden days began to appear, I questioa 
not but it will ring like melodious music throughout every county in 
England when they read this story _ exactly penned. Let this gmif 
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aatisfy for tlie glories of London, tliat otlier loyal subjects may rmd wbat 
COSTUME OP A GEEMAN KOBLE. 

Tbe annexed out represents the dress of a young noble of the yeai 
i44S, hom the extremely interesting genealogical history of the baronial 

family of Haller von Halleostein, 
notIII The hgure is that of Franz Haller 

^»|| yonHaHeostein, who died uimairied^ 

Ipf , m the. above year, ' Ha woreandpen^^ 

jerkin of a greenish colour, and very 
finely plaited chemisette. The jer- 
kin has a white silk trimming .with 
m'W ^ black border throughout, and is 

held together by line white silk 
ribbons, beneath which appears the 
white shirt, The sword-couple aiul 
sheath, are black, hilt and moimt- 
colour of stool. The 
stockings are vermilion, and on the 
right leg is a %vhite and yellow stripe. 
The shoes are black, turned with 
wMte, The hair is long, and oter 
it is worn a neat cap with lappets 
^ golden agraffe and love-knot, 
^ support the hair. 

te/ period of this costume very 

great attention was bestowed by tlie 
fel ' German nobiiitj" to their dress. * The 

f Iw sums they expended on it were eiior- 

rnous, and in many instances fami- 
jffTmjW ij® reduced to ruin by the ex - 

travagant decorations of tlieir person . 
m^a ^0^ Jewellery, fui’s, silks, and laces, all 

jP CT which were far more expensive 

^ mimr ^nd difficult to be obtained than they 

Wff novfj were used in reckless pro*- 

Mm fusion, and one nobleman vied with 

' another in the magnificence, novelty, 
^Jl^0000^ expensiveness of their attire. 

fUF The illustrated books of that peiiod 

abound in sketches of the most beau- 
llfiii' costumes, and are a fund of interest to those who are curioua in 
»tteh matters. 

ABSUEBIflES OF THE TOIEET. 

The ladies of Japan are said to gild theii teeth, and those of the Indie# 
to paint them red, while in Guzerat the test of beauty is to render them 
«Mo. . In- Greenland, the women used to colour their faces with hi«« 
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and jeliow. Tbe CMnesu must torture their feet into the smaEest pos- 
ftiihle dimensions- -a proof positive of their contracted understandings. 
The ancient Peravians, and some other Indian tribes, used to datten 
their heads : and among other nations, the mothers, in a similar way, 
maltreat the nosei^ of their offspring* 

AK EGirmAsr diotee. 

The ci>!uplicaicd, and, at first sight, somewhat incomprehensMe sketch 
which we here lay before our readers, was taken from an interior wall ol 
n palace in, Egypt. It is, of course, 
i y Egyptian artists, and the subject 

it is no other than an Egj^ptian 
dinner-table set out and adorned for 
a banquet. 

At a dinner in ancient Egypt, 

■small and low eixcular tables "were 
ised, standing on, a single pillar, 
with a dilated base; some times one 
of these was ap])ortionod to every 
guest, the viands being brought 
round by tlie servants successively, 
from a larger pillar-table which had 
been brought in readily set out by 
two men. The aeeompanymg en- 
graving shows a table thus 'laid out, 

'requiring, however, a little allowance 
for the lack of .perspective,, liound 
and oblong ca'kes of b.read flattened 
and pricked in patterns, a goose, a 
leg of a kid or antelope, baskets of 
tigs and other fruit, are crowned 
by a huge buncli of the lotus-lily. 

Lnder the table are bottles of wine 
placed on stands in a series, and 
•crowned with a lotus-garland, upon 
which is thrown a long withe of 
what seems from the tendrils a vine, 

■ loaded with clusters of grapes, aa 
weE as thicMy set with foliage. 

ELEPHAjyT-eOB* OF BTJEMAH. 

A white elejdiant is a great rarity, and whenever one is caiaghi, the 
Burmese - treat it as a god and pay worship to it. CapMu Yule thm 
•dasersbes^the white elephant of 18d5, and his palace at Aiaarapoora, the 
•capital of Burmah : — 

In the area which stretches before the Hall of Audienoe are sewai 
detached buildings. A little to the north is the Palace, or sstate 
*l^rtment, of the Lord White Elephant, with Ms highness’s humbler 
«¥ery-day residence in rear. To the south ar© sheds for the vulgar herd 

18 
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of the same species, and brick godowns in which the state carriages and 
golden litters (the latter massive and gorgeous in great variety of design) 
to’e stowed away. Temporary buildings, used as barracks and gunsheds, 
run along the wall. The present white elephant has occupied Ms post 
for at least fifty years. I have no doubt he is the same as Padre San- 
germano mentions as having been caught in 1806, to the great Joy of the 
King, who had just lost the preceding incumbent, a female, which died 
after a yeai*’s captivity.. He is a very large , elephant, close upon ten 
feet .high, with .as. noble ■ a head and pair of tusks as I have ever seen ; 
But he is long-bodied and lanky, and not otherwise well made as an 
elephant. He is sickly and out of condition, and is, in fiict, distempered 
during five months of the year, from April to August. His eye, the irk 
of which is yellow mth a reddish outer annulus, and a small clear black 
pupil, has an uneasy glare, and his keepers evidently mistrust his temper. 
We were always warned against going near his" head. The annulus 
round the iris o"f the eye is pointed out as resembing a cii'cle of the nine 
gems. His colour is almost uniform all over ; nearfy the ground-tint of 
the mottled or freckled part of the trimls: and ears of common elephants, 
perhaps a little darker. He also has pale freeldes in the same parts. 
On the whole, he is well entitled to his appellation of white. His royal 
paraphernalia, which are set out when visitors are expected, are suf- 
ficiently splendid, -^ong them was a driving-hook about three feet 
long, tne stem of which was a mass of sma,ll pearls, girt at frequent in- 
tervals with bands of rubies, and the hook and handle of crystal tipped 
with gold. His headstall was of fine red cloth, plentifully studded with 
fine rubies, and near the extremity having some valuable diamonds. To 
fit over the two bumps of the forehead were ciicles of the nine gems, 
which are supposed to be charms against evil infiuences. When capari- 
soned he also wore on the forehead, like other Burmese dignitaries, 
including the King himself, a golden plate inscribed with Ms titles, and 
a gold crescent set with circles of large gems between the eyes. Largf- 
silver tassels hung in front of Ms ears, and he was harnessed with baiiolv, 
of gold and crimson set with lai*ge bosses of pure gold. He is a regular 

estate of the realm,’* having a woon or minister of Ms own, foui*'goId 
umbrellas, th» wMte umbrellas wMch are peculiar to royalty, with a 
suite of atteiAants said to be tMrty in number. The Ihirmose w]io 
attended us removed their shoes before entering his ‘Palace.’ The 
elephant has an appanage or territory assigned to Mm ‘ to eat,* like 
any other dignitary of the empire. I do not know where his estate 
is ai present, but in Burney’s time it was the rich cotton district of 
Taroup Myo.” 

STTPEfiSTITION XS 1856. 

Ie April, 1856, a poor woman, residing in a village about tlixed' 
miles &om, Pershore, acting upon the advice of her neighbours, brought 
her child, who was suffering from whooping cough, to that town,, 
for the purpose of finding out a married, couple answering to tlie mmm 
of Joseph mi. Mary, and soliciting their interference on behalf of her 
iMetea child, as she had been informed that if two married persons* 
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inving those names eoiiM but be induced to lay ^ their handjs on her 
ehild’s headj the whooping cough would be immediately cnied. After 
scoiirmg the town for a considerable time in search of ‘‘ Joseph and Ms 
fair lady/^ they were at length discovered in' the persons of, a respe,cta« 
ble tradesman and his wife residing in Bridge Street, to whom the poor 
silly woman made knowm her foolish request, which at first excited a 
smile from the good woman of the house, but was quickly followed, not 
by the laying on of hands, but by good advice, such as mothers only 
know how’- to give in these matters. The poor mother then thankfully 
departed a wiser woman, 

PRATIXO BY WHEEL- Asm. -AXLE. 

The Japanese, like the inliabitants of Thibet, are not content with 
devout prayers, pilgrimages, prostrations, offerings to the gods in order 
to secure blessings here and hereafter; they also pray By machine, by 
wheel and axle. There is a square post, nearly eight feet in length, and 
near the centre, at a convenient height to be reached by the hand, is 
fixed vertically a wheel, which moves readily on an axle passed through 
the post. Two small rings are strung upon each of three spokes of the 
, wheel, Every person who twists this instniment in passing is. supposed 
to obtain credit in heaven for one or more prayers inscribed on the post, 
the number being graduated according to the vigour of the performer’s 
devotion, and the munber of revolutions effected. The jingle of the 
small iron rings is believed to secure the attention of the deity to the 
Invocation of the devout, and the greater the noise, the more certain of 
its being listened to. Some of the inscriptions on this post are worth 
remembering : — “ The great round mirror of knowledge says, ‘ wise men 
and fools are embarked in the same boat;’ whether prospered or atliicted, 
both are rowing over the deep lake; the gay sails lightly hang to catch 
the autumnal breeze ; then awuj they straiglit enter the lustrous clouds, 
isnd become partakers of heaven’s knbwiedge.” 

“He whose prescience detects knowdedge says : — ‘ As the fioating grass 
is blown by the gentle breeze, or the glancing ripples of autumn 
disappear wnen the sun goes down, or as the ship returns home to her 
old snore, so is life : it is a smoke, a morning tide.’ ” 

“ Others are more to the point — -as to the machine — ‘ Buddha himself 
earnestly desires to hear the name of this person (who is huried), and 
wishes he may go to .liied ” ' , 

XOTEL WAY OF I)ESI6-XATIK0 A HOUSE. 

In the “ hTew Yiew of London,” published in 1708, it is mentioned as 
a remarkable circumstance attaching to the Mstoryof Prescott Street, 
near the Strand, that instead of signs, the houses were distinguished by 
numbers, as the stair-cases in the Inn.s of Coui‘t, and Chancery. The 
following advertisement, taken from newspapers . a century an^' a half 
old, is mteresting at this distance of time, as it shows the shifts to whicli 
advertisers were reduced, to point out their- houses to their customers ;-*^ 

“Doctor James Tilborgh, a. Cferman doctor, states that he livethat 
present over against the Kew Exchange, in Bedford Street, at the sign ol 
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the < Peacock,’ where you shall see at night two candles huming withia 
me of the ehamhers before the balcony ; and a lanthora with a candle in 
it upon the balcony : where he may be spoke with all alone, from 8 In 
the morning till 10 at night,” 

DYAK WAE-BOAT IN BOENEO. 

The Malay war-boat, or praku, is built of timber at the lower part ; 
the upper is of bamboo, rattan, and kedgang (the dried leaf of the Nepa 
palm). Outside the bends, about a foot from the water line, runs^a 
strong gallery, in which the rowers sit cross-legged. At the after-part 
of the boat is a cabin for the chief who commands, and the whole of the 



Tesael is surmounted b;^ a strong hat roof, upon which they fight, their 
principal w'eapons being the kiis and spear, both of which, to be used 
with effect, require* elbow-room. - 

The Dyak war-boat, as represented in the annexed sketch, is a long- 
built canoe, more substantially constructed than the prahu of the ^Uilays, 
and sufficiently capacious to hold from seventy to eighty men. I’ius ai&o 
has a roof to fight from. They are generally painted, and the stern 
ornamented with feathers. 

Both descriptions of war-boats are remarkably swift, notwithstanding 
such apparent top-weight, 

WAE-UANCE OF THE BYAES OF BOENTO, 

Almost every savage nation has its peculiar war-dance, and the diller- 
ent steps, movemente, and cries, in each depict different stages in the 
supposed fight. An account of the various iSbids of dances tvould form 
an mterestmg work, and as a eontributioii to it we here call attention te 
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tl.e following, description of a war-dance which was practised for the eii* 
entertainment of the oMcers of the Semaran^, on the occasion of their 
visiting a Dyak Chief, It is taken from Captain Marryat’s Borneo — 
A space was cleared in the centre, and two of the oldest warriors 
stepped into it. They were dressed in turbans, long loose jackets, sashes 
round their waists descending to their feet, and small bells were attached 
to their ankles. They commenced by shaking hands with he rajah, 
snd tlien with all the Europeans present, thereby giving us t'j under- 


stand, as was explained to us, that the dance was to be considered only 
as a spectacle, and not to be taken in its literal sense, as preparatory to 
an attack upon us, a view of the case in which we fully coincided wi^ 

them. 

This ceremony being over, they rushed into the centre, and gave a 
most unearthly scyeam ; then poising themselves on one foot, they de- 
scribed a circle with the other, at the same time extending their arms 
like the wings of a bird, and then meeting their hands, clapping them 
and keeping time with the music. After a little while the music became 
loiHler, and piddealy our ears were pierced with the whole of the natives 
present joining^ in the hideous war-cry. Then the motions and screams 
of the dancers became more violent, and every thing was wwked up to 
t itite t| excitement, by wtiich even w'e were iidiueneed. Suddenly, a 
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very lanpleasant odour pervaded the room, abeady too warm, from t!i« 
mimhers it contained. Involniitarily we held our noses, wondering what 
might be the cause, when we perceived that one of the warriors had 
stepped into the centre, and suspended round the shoulders of each 
dancer a human head in a wide-meshed basket of rattan. These heads 
had been taken in the late Sakarron business, and were therefore but % 
fortnight old. They were encased in a wide network of rattan, and 
vere ornamented with beads. Their stench was intolerable, although, as 
re discovered upon after examination, when they were suspended against 
the wall, they had been partially baked and were quite black. The"" teeth 
and liair were quite perfect, the features somewhat shrunk, and they 
were altogether very fair specimens of pickled heads ; but our worthy 
friends required a lesson from the New Zealanders in the art of preserv- 
ing. The appearance of the heads was the signal for the music to play 
louder, for the war-cry of the natives to be more energetic, and for the 
screams of the dancers" to be more piercing. Then* motions now became 
more rapid, and the excitement in proportion. Their eyes glistened with 
unwonted brightness. The perspiration dropped down their faces, and. 
thus did yelling, dancing, gongs, and tom-toms become more rapid and 
more violent every minute, till the dancing warriors wer/^ ready to drop, 
A farewell yell, with emphasis, was given by the suiTOunding warriors ; 
immediately the nnisic ceased, the dancers disappeared, and the timiul- 
tuous excitement and noise was succeeded by a dead silence. Such was: 
the excitement communicated, that wiien it was all over we ourselves 
for some time remained panting to recover our breath. Again we 
lighted our cheroots, and smoked for a while the pipe of peace.’’ 

WONBEBPITL PISH. 

The Greek Church of Baloukli contains an extraordinary instance of 
the credulity of superstition. Some wonderful fish are there preserved, 
which are thus described by Mr, Curzon in his admirable book on the 
‘‘ Monasteries of the Levant — 

The unfortunate Emperor Constantine Paleologus rode out of the 
city alone to reconnoitre the outposts of the Turkish army, wdiicli wus 
encamped in the immediate vicini.ty. In passing through a wood he 
forLi.id an old man seated by the side of a spring, cooking some fish on a 
gridiron for his dinner ; the emperor dismounted from his white horse, 
and entered into conversation wfith the other ; the old man J )oked up at 
the stranger in silence, when the emperor inqubed whether he had lieaid 
anphing of the movement of the Turkish forces : ^ Yes,’ said he, * they 
have this moment entered the city of Constantinople.’ ‘ 1 w'oiild I'nlit vo 
vrhat you say,’ replied the emperor, * if the fish which you are broiling 
would jump olF the gridiron into the spring.’ This, to "his amazemern., 
the fish immediately did, and, on his turning round, the figure of the 
old man had disappeared. The emperor mounted his horse and rocie 
towards tlui gate of Silivria, where he was eneouiitered by a baud uf Ilia 
LHieniy, and slain, after a brave resistance, by the hand of an Arab or % 
Negro. • ' 

The broiled fishes stiE swim about in the water of the spriaf , t;*ui 
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iiil6s of »wMcli have been lined •with "^Mte marble, in wMob are certeln 
recesses in wbicb. they can retire -wben they do not wish to receive com"* 
pany. The only way of toning the attention of these holy fish to the 
respectfal pi’esenee of tbeir adorers is aceomplisbed by throwing some* 
thing glittering into the water, sndi as a handfnl of gold or silver coin : 
gold is the best; copper produces no effect; he that sees one ffsh is 
luck}’-, he that sees two or three goes home a happy man ; but custom 
of throwing coins into the spring has become, from its constant practice, 
very troublesome to the good monks, who kindly depute one of their 
oominuiiity to rake out the money sijs: or seven times a day with a 
scraper at the end of a long pole» The emperor of Russia has sent pre- 
sents to the shrine of Balonldi, so called from the Tui’kish word Baloiik, 
a fish, borne wicked heretics have said that these fishes are common 
perch: either they or the monks must he mistaken; but of whatever 
kind they are, they are looked upon wdth reverence by the Greeks, and 
have beeh. continually lield in the highest honour from the time of the 
siege of Constantinopie to the present day.^’ 

CUEIOUS MAIIEIAGE CESTOM. 

At Petrie, in the department of Finisterre, in France, the following 
singular marriage custom still prevails: — “On an appointed day, the 
pm/sannesj or female pretenders to the holy state of matrimony, assemble 
on the bridge of the viRage, and, seating themselves upon the parapet, 
there patiently await the arrival of the intended bridegrooms. Ail the 
neighbouring cantons contribute their belies to ornament tliis renowned 
bridge. There may be seen the peasant of Saint P<tliare^ her ruddy 
oonnteiiance surrounded by her large muslin sleeves, w*hich rise up and 
form a kind of framework to her full face ; by her may be seated the 
heavy loxdoidenne^ in her cloth calme, or gown; the peasant of la Zeo~> 
narde^ in a Swdss boddice, bordered with different coloured worsted 
braid, and a seailet petticoat, may next appear, presenting a gaudy con- 
trast to her neighbour from Saint Thegonnec, in her nun-like costimie. 
On one side extends la coulie de Fenhoat, bordered with willows, honey- 
suckles, and the wild hop ; on the other, the sea, confined here like a 
.lake, bet'ween numerous Jets of land covered with heath and - sweet' broom ; 
and below the bridge, the thatched to\vn, poor and joyous as the beggar 
of VimxoiiaiUes, The bay is here so calm, that the whole of this gay 
scene is reflected in its still waters ; and a few scenes of rui’al festivity 
present a more animated or diverting picture. 

“ The arrival of the young men, with their parents, is he signal for 
silence among the candidate's for a husband. The gentlemen advance, 
and gravely parade and down the bridge, looking first on this side, 
ami then on that, until the face of some one of the lasses strike their 
fancy I’he fortunato lady receives intimation of Jier siuseess by the 
advance of the cavalier, who, presenting his hand, assists her in descend- 
ing from her scat, making at the same time a tender speeeh ; compli- 
ments are^exchanged, the young^ man ofiers fruit to Ms intended, bride, 
wiio remains motionless beibrci him, playing wdth her apron stTmgs. In 
the mean while the parents of the parties approach each other, talk over 
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the matter of their childreE’s mamage, and if both parties are agreeahln 
they shake hands, and this act of friendly gratnlation is considered a 
ratification of the treaty between them, and the marriage is shor% after- 
wards celebrated. 

FOREieN COSTUME m 1492. 

The nohleinan portrayed here is Count Eherhard the elder, first Duke 
of Wurtemherg, in a festival habit at Stnttgardt, in the year 1492, on the 

occasion of Ms recemng the order 
of the Golden Fleece, the first which 
Austria instituted for herself (King 
Maximilian inherited it from Buiy 
gnndy) and which h.e received to- 
gether with King Henry VIIL of 
. England. His costume ' is : taken 

from an old illumination wMchy 'ia, 
the year 1847, was copied for 
William of Wurtemberg, and 
which is now preserved in his 

exempMes the quilled doublet, 
^ of ‘damasked black 
' velvet, wMch appears to have been 
worn over the defensive armour 
^ ' improved by King Maximilian.' 

I 1 1 'HS \l Upon the black surcoat' , appear tlm 

\1 orders of the Golden Fleece and 

'ISb m Sepulchre. According 

W ^m W^Ml \l cotemporary statues and monu- 

ments, Georg von Ekingen and 
rrai ^ - Heimich von VsBllwerth, oj@^eers 

KiW 1^™ m EbeAard, wore tMe 

I illlP llJw \ ^ kind of doublet. The former, ac- 
llW yL»^^ cording to a. portrait, of a red 
lifl mm colour; the latter authority is in 
ilB the Wcellwerth Chapel, m the 

cloister of Lorch near Schw* 


PETEK T3TE eKEAT AT ZAANBAM. 

We learn from authentic records that Peter the Great, Czar of Eussia 
entered himself, in the year 1697, on the list of ship^s carpenters at the 
Admiralty Office of Amsterdam, in Holland. Tliis is time ; but before 
Peter so enrolled himself, he had made an attempt to fix his abode, for 
the purpose of study, at Saardam, or Zaandam, a little towui situated on 
the river Zaan, about half an hour’s voyage, by steam, troia the populous 
and wealthy city of Amsterdam. ^ ^ ^ ^ p * , 

Zaandam, though then,, as now, one of the most primitive, oHgipai 
Ettl« towns in Europe, had for some time held important comiaerciw h* 
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Htfconfse witli Russia ; and Peter liad long seen tlie advantage to be ie* 
rived from studying at its -liead-quarters the art wMcli he felt sure would 
elevate Ms countiy in an extraordinary way. He therefore opened a 
private correspondence with some trusty friends in Holland, and set 
forth, with his hand of intelligent companions, early in the summer of 
1697 ; in the autumn of the same year he disembarked at Zaandam, and. 
alone and unattended, sought an humble lodging from a man of the 
name of 0errit Kist, who had formerly been a blacksmith in Russia, and 
who, as may weE be imagined, vras astonished at the “ imperial appari- 
tioD f indeed he could not believe that Peter really wished to Mue m 








huBible an abode. But the Czar persevered, and obtained permission to 
occupy the back part of Kist’s premises, consisting of a room and a little 
shed adjoining, Kist being bound to seeresy as to the rank of his lodger : 
Peter’s rent amounted to seven ilorins (about eleven shillings) a week. 

The maisojmeUey or hut, of Peter the Great now stands alone, and has 
been f'-ncased in a strong wooden iTame in order to preserve it. It is in 
much the same state as W'hen oeeupicE by the Czar. The cMef apart • 
ment is entered by the door_ you see open , the projecting roof covers tlir 
room probably occujjled by I’eter’s servant, and on the left of the large i 
lomn IS the recess or cupluiai'd in which Peter slept. Formerly the rerr* 
of this abode was crowded wdih inierior buildings ; it is now an airy 
space, witli trees waving over the wooden tenement, and a garden Ml of 
\w<*et»aoeiited flowers embabns the atmosphere aromnd it, A civil oM 
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Butoliwomaii is tte guardiaa of tlie property, wMcli is kept up witli wiiwt 
taste, and ex<|iiisite attention to eieanliness. 

.^Tke maismueli^e has hut one door. In Kaandam tke old Biitcjli.:©!!*-. . 
tom of closing one entrance to the honse, except on state occasions, i$ 
still kept lip ; the purpose of the other, the poHe mortimire^ or moHuarf 
portal^ is sufficiently explained by its name. 

After Peter’s departoe, his dwelling passed from hand to hand, and 
would have fallen into oblivion had not Paui^the First of Pnssia aeconir 
panied Joseph the Second of Austria and the .King of Sweden to Zaandain, 
on purpose to visit the Czar’s old abode. After this it heeame a sort of 
fashion to make pilgrimages to the once imperial residence ; and it ac- 
quired a still greater celebrity when the Emperor Alexander visited it in 
1814, and made a great stir in the waters of the Zaan with a iieot of 
three liiindred yachts and innumerable barges, gaily decked witli iiyiog 
pennons. In 1818, William the First of Holland purchased the propeidy, 
and gave it to his daughter-in-law, the Princess of Orange and a royal 
Itussian by birth : it is to her care the building oives its present stated of 
preservation. Her royal highness ax>poiTited a Waterloo invalid as first 
guardian of the place. 

Bonaparte brought Josephine here in 1812, Poor Josephine had no 
idea of old associations ; she jumped from the sublime to the ridiculous 
at once on entering the ‘‘mean habitation/’ and startled the then, pro**- 
prietor by a burst of untimely laughter. 

Many royal and illustrious names may be read on the wails of the 
pTincipal chamber, and in the book in which the traveller is requested 
to vnite his name. Verses and pictoes challenge, somewhat impel ti- 
nently, the attention of the wayfarer ; but as we sat down in the tri-* 
angular arm-chairs, and turned from the dark recess in w-hich Peter slept, 
to the ingle-nook of the deep chimney, and from the ingle to the dark 
recess again, we could realize nothing* but Peter in his working firess of 
the labours of the day. There he was in the heat of an autumnal even- 
ing still at work, with hooks and slates, and instruments connected with 
navigation, before him on the rude deal table, and he ijlodding on, as 
diligently as a common mechanic, in pursuit of that knowledge by w'Mch 
nations are made great* 

SUrriT 03? WATEE FOE LOKDOK IK OIiBEK TIllES, 

In 1682 the private houses of the metropolis were only sujiplied with 
fresh water twice a- week, Mr. Cunningham, in Ms “Handbook of 
London,” informs us that the old sources of supply were the Wells, or 
Fleet Elver, Wallbrook and Langboume Waters, Clement’s, Ck';rk’s, 
and Holy Well, Tyburn, and the Elver Lea, Tyburn first supplied tlifi cily 
in the year 1283, the Thames not being pressei into the service of the* dty 
eondubs till 1368, when it supplied the conduit at Howgate, were 

people who stole water from the pipes then, as there arc who steal gas now. 
“ This yere ” (1419), writes an old chronicler of London, quoted by Mr, 
Cunningham, “ a wax charndl.er in Flete^^stre had hi craft perced a pi|)e 
of ’the eondite withynne the ground, and so conveied the water into hw 
«ilar ; wherefore he was judged to ride through the citee with a oondit* 
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a|H»E Ms Tlie first engine wMoli conrered water ini 

Hottses, by leaden pipes, was erected at London-bridge in It 
laid over the steeple of St. Magnus; and the eng 
M an Englishman, erected a seco: 

?honl Strand and Coven 

vhou^h so near to the river, were only supplied hv water- 

rtf V "'li« soli tie water, or by^the appi 

tueic i\ cro one in the liouse, whose duty it was to fOl the house-ts 

FiH?, !‘’i“ ”7“’- “‘^<11® of the seventeenth 

bid the 0 ,00,7^^ n tno Thames, in front of Somersel 

Ud- tile (iuccn ot Charles II.~like the Princess Bora-hese w] 

' ^ 1 ° *f 1’?'“^“®’ ll*® “oense turned 

i 1,?.? f? ache— ordered the works to be der 

II cause they obstruetej a clear view on the river. The inhab 

rek'n^^^f .‘“iords and water-carriers, ■ 
•rvted York-buUdings mterwm 

c ilirt ;,»u7. ,f ‘''-'l’^®otl''-oooarrmg name of Conduit-street, or ( 

w&ta oil ~ *1. 

BEIXiaxCf B0I7TS IF PEBSIA, 

their di inking parties the P ersians are reported, amono’ even tl 
est classes, to exceed aB bounds of disetv-fin^ ? 

has a; avers Srto -lleltep. » aiSfe; ^ 




■w/'' 
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group reprewnts fte atove-named young knight, with his vonthfal 
.Jakmga nde. She weara a blue silken dress, with a k^diee of 
brocade, trinuned with far, and a rose-coloured silk scarf- tha 
-dress is quite pl^, ^ Iwir being fastened with a golden dag{^ 
m jewels. The knight’s dress consists of a light ^een do® 


with white; yellowish 

leather sureoat inthont sleeves, ndmg boots of untanned leather and 
grey felt hat with red and white plume, dagger, and sword ’ The 
aoeoutente of the horse are simply Hack, %h’ sX motel oria! 

IS the beautiful Leonora Caiinin>-en, who wm 
ofat .hat bme a gi-eat favourite of the Court at Wurtemberg. In travelhmr 
rifius (which was at tM time the only mode), females of the higher rank 

i’J “ ■* rtlrfe <« ti.W- 
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iitteesrfwl castle of the knights of Kaltenthal was sitaated hetweea, 
Stottgardt aad Boeblingea,; on the summit of a rook ' oTorhangiag the 
viMey of Hessiaolii It exists no longer, 

AKOrEHT TKIFOB, ■ 

■ ; Tlipods are, nexttumses, the most ancient fonntiire in the world ; the 
imagination of the ancients invested,, them with fancifol. forms, and irt 
meet mth designs which, 
although very simple, show 
already the power ' , exercised 
by the re*proauctive faculties 
of the mind npon the ' objects 
snironn.ding these ancient 
nations. Itepreseiitations of 
the kind were, however, ex- 
ceedingly rare till the last 
fortjr years, and it must he 
considered an especial piece 
of good fortune that the ex- 
cavations made in several 
parts of Etruria, have af- 
forded more than one ex- 
ample of this description. 

The specimen engraved was 
found in the Oailassi Eegu- 
IM tomb of Cervetri, in 
„ Etruria, and in it^ we see a 
large vessel placed on the 
tripod, from the edge of 
which five lions’ heads start 
forth with hideous expres- 
sion. These monsters lend 
to the whole that fanciful 
aspect distinguishing objects 
of the archaic period. When 
we imagine to ourselves this 
kettle boiling, and these cruel 
animals wreathed and enve- 
loped in smoke, we can un- 
derstand how the fancy of 
superstitious worshippers, 
who were wont to make use 
of these implements in their 
religious ceremonies, may 
have found in them an allu- 
sion to the spirits of the vic- 
tims whose remains were exposed to the destructive fire glowing unde?- 
■meathr - Td us, at least, tliiE representation may illustrate the ■ terrific 
hut gfond passage of Homer, where the bodies of the slaughtered sun 
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ImllB Iweome once more instinct witli life, demanding witL 

fearfid cries : Odyssey, Book xii, verse 395* 

The skins began to creep, and the flesh around the spits bellowed 
The roasted as well as the raw. And thus grew the voice of the oxen.** 

The careful construction of the three-legged mechanism whieli Imidif t 
Arm support to this fire-stand, has been restored according tli« tlio \iih‘ 
cation of some fragments found on the spot. It presents a gru,ecd(;; 
aspect, and forms, in some respects, a remaikable contrast to tim 
Aaracter of the vessel occupying so lofty a position, as the liroportini.t' 

the legs are exceedingly slender, and the feet themsedTcs, instf'ud lk 
being broad and shapeless," are all composed of a great man}’ line artieu ^ 
lations, ■ . 

FOXBKESS OF THE liOMANS FOE PEAELS. 

Of all the articles of luxury and ostentation known, to the Romans, 
pearls seem to have been the most esteemed. They were wmni on ali 
parts of the dress, and such was the diversity of their sixe, pnritv. and 
value, that they "were found to suit aU classes, from those, at mmlerate 
to those of the most colossal fortune. The famous iiemi carriTigs of <'!leo* 
patra are said to have been wnrth about £160,090, and lulius i-. 

said to have presented ServOia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl for 
which he had paid above £48,000 ; and though no reasonable doubt can 
be ascertained in regard to the extreme exaggeration of these and similar 
statements, the fact that the largest and finest pearls brought immense 
prices is beyond all question. It has been said that the wish to become 
master of the pearls with which it was supposed to abound, was one of 
the motives which induced Julius Cmsar to invade Britain. But, though 
a good many were met with in various parts of the country, thev W'mA’? 
of little or no value, being small and ill-coloured. After pearls and 
diamonds, the emerald held the highest place in the estimation of the 
Romans. 

THE BLACK STONE AT MECCA. 

Hear the entrance of the Kaaba at IJtleeea, at the north-eastern 
corner, is the famous Black Stone, called by the Moslems Majra ei 
Assouan, or Heavenly Stone, It forms a part of the sharp angle of tlie 
building, and is inserted four or five feet above the ground. The shape 
is an irregular oval, about seven inches in diameter. Its colour is now 
a deep reddish brown, approaching to black ; and it is surroanflod by a 
border of nearly the same colour, resembling a cement of pitf.di and 
gravel, and from two to three inches in breadth. Both the border and 
the stone itself are encircled by a silver band, s'welling to a efjn&idern!,d«' 
breadth below, where it is studded with nails of the same metal The 
surface is undulated, and seems composed of al)out a dozen sum Her 
atones, of different sizes 'and shapes, but perfectly smooth, and wadi 

e icd mth a small quantity of cement. It looks as if the whole liad 
n dashed in, to many pieces by a severe concussion, and tlien re-imltcd 
—an appearance that may perhaps he explained b)' the various disasters 
to which it has been exposed. During the fire that occurred in the tune 
YeMid h {A.n* 682), the violeafc heat split it into three pieces; m4 
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'€h.m the fragments were replaced, it was necessary to surround them 
•with a rim . of silver, which is said to- have been renewed by Haronn el 
Basehid. It was in two pieces when the Karmathians carried it , away, 
himng been broken by a blow from a soldier during the plunder of 
!\fceca. Hakem, a mad sultan of Egypt, in the 11th century, en- 
d.-avonredj wdrlle on the })iigrimage, to destroy it with an iron club 
whieli he had concealed under his clothes ; but was prevented and slain 
by the po})nlace. Since that accident it remained unmolested until 
1674, wdion it was found one morning besmeared with dirt, so that 
tTciy’ one who kissed it returned with a sullied face. Though suspicion 
fed on certain Persians, the authors of this sacrilegious joke were never 
iiftcovered. As for the quality of the stone, it does not seem to be 
aeeuratcly determined. Burekhardt says it appeared to him like a lava, 
containing stiveral small extraneous particles of a whitish and yellowish 
siibstanee^ Aii Bey calls it a fragment of volcanic basalt, spriiikiud 
with small- pointed eoloxu’cd crystals, and varied with red feldspar upon 
a dark black ground like coal, except one of its protuberances, wliicli is 
a little reddish. Tlie millions of kisses and touches impressed by the 
faithful have %vorn the surface uneven, and to a considerable depth. 
This niiraeuloiis block all orthodox Mussulmans believe to have been 
originally a transparent hyacinth, brought from heaven to Abraham 
by the angel Crabriel ; but its substance, as well as its colour, have- 
long been changed by coming in contact with the impurities of the- 
"human race, . 

PARAGEAPH FEOM THE << POSTMAN’^ IR 1697. 

Yesterday being the day of thanlisgiving appointed by the States- 
General for the peace, Hk Excellency, the Dutcli ambassador, made a. 
very noble bonilre before his house in St. James’s Square, consisting of 
about 140 pitch barrels placed perpendicularly on seven scaffolds, during 
which the ti’imipets sounded, and two hogsheads of wine were kept con* 
tinualiy running amongst the common people.” 

LORD siayor’s peast ir 1663. 

Pepys gives a curious account of a Lord Mayor’s dinner in 1663. It 
was served in the Guildhall, at one o’clock in the day. A bill of fare 
was placed with every salt-cellar, and at the end of each table was a list 
of the persons proper” there to be seated. Here is a mixture of abun- 
dance and barbarism. ^‘Many w^ere the tables, but none in the hall, 
but the ilayor’s and the Lords’ of the Privy Council, that had napMm 
or hures^ -winch was vcyy strange. I sat at the merchant-stranger’s 
table, where ten good dishes to a mess, with plenty of wine of ail sorts ; 
but it %va.B yerv unpleasing that 'we had no napkins, nor change of 
trenchers, and drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden dishes. The 
dinner, it seems, is made by the Mayor and two Sheriffs for the time 
being, and the whole is reckoned to come to £700 or £800 at most.” 
Pepys took his spoon and fork with him, as was the custom of those days 
with guests invited to great enxertainments. Porks”- came in with 
Tom €tfyati in the reign of James I. ; but they were not 
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till Attei the Restoration ., The la 3 riEg of as it was eallei. 

'w,iis a'':,frotteiom' of ', .itoel^^^ Pepys mentions, tlie dtef oa© oflui- 
iimer-partiesj^tliatie, went'liome, and ‘‘there fonaaone layiDgof my 
napkins agamst to-morrow, in figures of all sorts, wMeh isnaiglily 
pretty, anct, it seems, is Ms. trade, and lie,^ gets mnoli money fey ii” 

THE Croin OF THE HIHBOOS. 

Among the Hindoo deities Obm<leo, "or ■ Manmadin differs but Ittle 
from the Cupid of the ancients. He is,, also ' called Uhunga^ or, without 
body; and is the son of Yishnu and Lacshini Besides Ms 'iww mi 


arrows, ne carries a banner, on wMeh is delineated a fish ; Ms bow » a 
sngai'-cane ; the cord is formed of bees ; the arrows are of all sorts of 
iiowcrs ; one only is headed, but the point is covered with a honev- 
eomb — an allegory equally just and ingenious, and which so correctly 
expresses the pleasures and the pangs produced at one and the same time 
bv the wounas of love., Manmadin is represented, as in the annexed 
plate, riding on a parrot. 

One day, : w,hen , Yishnu, to deceive Bheeva, had assuim^d tlie figure of 
a beautiful young female, Manmadin discharged an arrow, wiiicli pieroed 
the heart of the formidable deity, and iniiamed It with love *of the 
nymph. The latter fied,-: and at the moment when Sheeva had overtaken 
her, Yishnu resumed Ms proper form. 8heeva, enraged at the triik 
played upon Mm, with one fia^ of Ms eyes burned and consumed the 
imprudent Manmadin, who hence received the name of Umngff. Me 
wm festered to life by a shower of neotar, wMch the go& in pity pourfid 
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M, oxen’s own words witli reference to the dial:— “To make a dyal 
upon a solid ball or globe, that shall show the hour of the day without 
ft ^gi 2 oiiion.« The e<|uiiioetial of this globe, or (which is all one) the 
.middle line must be divided into 24 equal parts, and marked with 
1, 2, 3, 4, &c., and then beginning agScin with 1, 2,- 3, &g. to 12. Then 
you elevate one of the poles so many degrees above an horizontal lin®- 
, , ^ ^=the. , .above the. -^rhsoii' -in ^your Imbitatioiii 


r 

i 
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Aa,d pisoe me of the twelves directly to behold the north, and the other 
behold the south, when the sun shines on it, the i^lobe will be divided iat# 
two halfs, the one enlightened with the sunshine, and the other slMidowed; 
and where the enlightened half is parted from the shadowed half, there 
yon will find in the efiuiaoctiai the hour of the day, and that m two 
places on the ball, becanse the equinoctial is cut in two opposite points 
by the light of the sun. A dyal of this sort was made by Mf» John' Leak 
and set up on a composite columne at Leadenhali Coriii;r, in London, in 
the inajoralty of Sir John Detbick, Iniight, The tlgarc wboreof i have 
inserted because it is a pretty peeceof mgenuity,' and may, ptrluip!®, 
stand some loyer of the art in stead either for iinitati*)!! (u* help of in- 
vention*” 

ICAGHOTCEKCfE OF MABTK, afHE CAPITAL OF PEESIA, Wlfim rSTADiri) 

BY THE SAEACEKS, A.D. 630. 

The iiwaders could not express their mingled sensations of surprise^'' 
and ^delight, while surveying in this splendid capital the iiiii‘aelis of 
architectare and art, the ^Ided palaces, the strong and stately pertiooes, 
the abundance of victuals in the most exquisite variety find" profiiMoii, 
which feasted their senses, and courted their observation on every side. 
Every street added to their astonishment, every chamber I'cvoalcd a new 
treasure; and the greedy spoilers were enriched beyond ^ the nieasiire of 
their hopes or their Imowledge, To a people emerging from hci-barisiu, 
the various wonders which rose before them in all direetions, li,ke the 
effect of magic, must have been a striking spectacle. We may tlimxdbre 
believe them when they affirm, what is not improbable, tlirj.t the different 
articles of merchandise — the rich and beautiful pieces of manufacture 
which fell a prey on this occasion — ^were in such incalculable abundance, 
that the thirtieth part of their estimate was more than the imagination 
could embrace. The gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious* 
luiniture, surpassed, says Abul-feda, the calculation of fancy or num* 
bers ; and the historian Elmacin ventured to compute these untold and 
almost infinite stores at the value of 3,000,000,000 pieces of gold. 

One article in this prodigious booty, before which all others seemed to* 
recede in comparison, was the superb and celebrated carpet of silk and 
gold cloth, sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadtii, which doeci- 
rated one of the apartments of the palace. I't was wrought into a para,- 
dise or garden, with jewels of the most curious and costly species ; the 
ruby, the emerald, the sapphire, the beryl, topaz, and pearl, being 
arranged ivith such consummate skill, as to represfmt, in bi^antiful 
mosaic, trees, fruits, and flowers, rivulets and hniiitaiiis; roses and 
shrubs of every description seemed to combine their iVa^rjiiice and tlidr' 
foliage % charm the sense of the beholders. This piece of exquisite 
luxury and illusion, to which the Persians gave tlic name of Mduridan 
or the mansion of perpetual s;^riBg, was an invention employed by their 
monarchs as an artiiiolal substitute for that loveliest of seasons, Biiring 
the gloom of winter they were accustomed to regale the nobles of their 
court on this mamid cent embroidery,, where art had supplied the absence 
of aaturei and whfrein the guests' might trace a brilliant imitation of hei ’• 
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iMod tewties in tlie variegated colours of tlie^ jewelled and pictured 
ioor. In tie iiope that the eyes of the Caliph might he delighted with 
this superb display of wealth and workmanship, Saad persuaded the 
soldiers to relinquish their claims* It was therefore added to the fifth o*. 
tliC spoil, whicli was conveyed to Medina on the backs of camels. But 
Omar, with that rigid impartiality from which he never deviated, ordered 
the gaudy trophy to be exit up into small pieces, and distributed among 
the oil lef hi embers of the Mohammedan commonwealth. Such was the 
iiiti’irrsic value of the raateriais, that the share of All alone, not larger 
llain tlie palm of a man’s hand, was afterwards sold for 20,000 drachms 
(£4dS 6s. Sd.), or, accord, ing to others, for as many dinars (£9, 250).^ Out 
of this vast store the Caliph granted pensions to every member of his 
in regular gradation, from the individuals of the Prophet’s family to 
Ihe lowx?st oflds companions, varying from £275 to £4 11s. per annum. 

The military part of the booty was divided into 60,000 shares, and 
every horseman had 12,000 dinars (£5,550) ; hence, if the army consisted 
of (kV^IO cavalry, their united shares would amount to the incredible 
sum of £303,000,000 sterling. 

COXJKTSHIP OF IVIILIAM THE COJrQlJEKOE. 

The following extract from the life of the wife of the Conqueror, is 
exceedingly curious, as characteristic of the manners of a semi-civilized age 
and nation'":— xifter some years’ delay, William appears to have become 
desperate; and, if we may trust to the evidence of the ‘Chronicle of 
Ingerbe,’ in the year 1047 way-laid Matilda in the streets of Bruges, as 
she was returning from mass, ‘seized her, rolled her in the dii’t, spoiled 
her rich array, and, not content with these outrages, struck her repeat- 
edly, and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic method of courtship, 
according to our author, brought the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, 
either convinced of the strengtli of William’s passion, by the violence of 
his bchayimm, or afraid of encountering a second beating, consented to 
become his wife. How he ever presumed to enter her presence again, 
after such a series of enormities, the chronicler sayeth not, and we are 
..■atE loss- to imagine,’^ 

BE*OrA, TJI.B HIUJ-DOO DEITY. 

Brmm, Siri^iah, or Brouma, is one of the three persons of the Indian 
Trinity, or ratlier the Sixprcme Being under the atti-ibute of Creator, 
lirama, the progenitor of ail rational beings, sprung from a golden egg, 
sparkling lOce a thousand suns, which was hatched by the motion im- 
parted to the waters by the Supreme Being. Brama separated the 
lieavcns from the earth, and placed vy\<i the subtle ether the eight 
points of the universe and the re<*.eptacre of the waters. He had five 
beads before Vai revert, one of S]ie^>,a’s sons, cut off one of them. He is 
delinwited iioating on a leaf of the lotus, a plant revered in India. The 
Bramiris rehiie* that the iilteen worlds which compose the universe were 
prcjdiiced by a part of Bramahs body. At the moment of our birth 
he mpiints in, our heads, in characters which cannot be effaced, ail that 
we shall d% and all that is to happen to ua k life. It k not in 
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myrn^ rntm tliat of Bmma Mmself, to prevent wliat is written tatt 
oemg fiiMlled, 

Brama, according to tiie vidgar mytMogy, takes but little notioe ol 
bnman affairs. Identiled witn the snn, be is adored by tiie Bramins in 
the gayatru tbe most sacred passage of tbe mdas (or sacred books), wMeb 
IS itself lanlpd among tbe^gods, and to which offerings are made. One 
of the most important attributes of Brama is that of father of legislators ; 
for it was liis ten sons who diffused laws and the sciences over the world. 
He is considered as the original author of the mdas^ which aa» said to 


have issued from his four mouths ; though it was not till, a later jj-eriod, 
that is, about fourteen hundred years before Christ, that they were col- 
lected and arranged by. Vyasa, the philosopher and pet. The laws 
w’Meli bear the name of Menu, the son of Brama, and the works of tlie 
other rtchegSf or holy persons, were also re-copied, or perhaps collected 
from tradition, long after the period when they are said to have hmn 
published by the sons of Brama. 

Brama, the father of the legislators of India, has a eonsidorahle re- 
semblance to the Jupiter of the Greek poets, the father of Minos, \yiu.»8e 
celebrated laws were published in the verv same century that Vyassi 
collected the mdm, Jupiter was worshipped, as the sun, by the name of 
Anxur or Axur^ and Brama is identiffed with that luminary. The most 
common fom in which Brama is represented, is that of a jnan with four 
heads and four hands; and it is remarkable that the Laced imonian « 
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giieloilf lieads to their Jupiter. Lastly, the title of Father of 0ods 
aci Mea is equally applicable to Brama and to Jupiter. 

Brama is aeimeatea, as in the engraving, holding in one hand a 
ring, the emblem of immortality j , in ' another, fire, to represent force ; 
and with the other two, writing on o&a, or pahn-leaYes, tne emblem' of 
legislative power. 

JAMS "H., AKD THE CHITECH OE BONOEE. 

The annexed engraving represents a 'Celebrated locality. , It is the ruin, 
of the little ehureli on the hiH at Bonore, in the county of Meath, the 
root where James II. was stationed when he beheld the overthrow of Ms 



army and the ruin of Ms cause at the battle of the Boyne, Tuesday, July 
lst/ld90. The Boyne is a very beautiful and picturesque river ; it winds 
through the fertile valleys of Meath, and from its ricMy-wooded banks 
the liiils rise gradually ; there are no lofty mountains in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The depth, in nearly all parts, is considerable, and the 
rurreiit, consequently, not rapid; its width, near the field of battle, 
varies little, and is kddoni less than fifty or sixty yards. James had 
the choice of ground, and it was Judiciously selected. On the south 
sifit? of the river, in the county of Meath, Ms army was posted with eon- 
sfdiTable skill : on the right was Drogheda ; in front were the fords of 
fee Boyne, deep and dangerous, and difficult to pass at all times ; the 
banks were rugged, lined" by a morass, defended by some breastworks, 
with ** hilts and hedges convenient for infantry;” and beMnd them was 
an aoeli\ity stretching along the whole of the field.” James feed H.s 
own tent^^iipon the summit of a hill close to the little church of Bonore,' 
BOW a niin ; it eominanded an extensive view of the adjacent country, 
mi the ^pp«ite or south side of the river — ^the whole range, indeedL from- 
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Dro^beda to Oldbridge village — and looked directly down upon 
valley, in, whieli the battle was to be fought, and the lords of the Boyney 
where there could be no doubt the troops of William, would attempt a 
])assage. From this spot, James beheld his prospering rival mingling in 
the thick of the melee^ giving and taking blows ; watched every turn of 
tbrtune, as it veered towards or against him ; saw his enemies "pushing 
tlieir way in triumph, and his brave allies failing before the swords of 
foreigners — a safe and. inglorious-- spectator of a battle upon-' the issue of -' 
wliick his throne depended. The preceeding night he had spent at 
Carnto^m Castle, from whence he had marched, not as the leader, but as 
th(,^ (>\xuseer, of the Irish army; having previously given unequivoeal 
indications of his prospects, his hopes, and his designs, by despatching a 
eornmissioner to Waterford, ‘Ho prepare a ship for conveying him*' to 
France, in ease of any misfortune. ^ 


HANGING GARDENS OF BABYLON. 

AVlicn Babylon the Grrcat was in the zenith of her glory, adjoining 
the grand palace, and within the general enclosure, the Hanging 
Gardens were constructed by the king to gratify Ms wife Amytis, 
wins i)eing a native of Media (she was the daughter of Astyages, the 
king of ]\iedia), desired to have some imitation of her native hills and 
■fore-sts. 

“ “Within the walls was raised a lofty mound, 

Where dowers and aromatic shrubs adorn’d 
The pensile garden. For Nebasaar’s queen, 

Fatigued with Babylonia’s level plains, 

Sigh’d for lier Median home, where nature’s hand 
Had scooped the vale, and clothed the mountain’s side 
With m&ny a verdant wood : nor long she pined 
Till that uxorious monarch called on Art 
To rival Nature’s sweet vaidety. 

Forthwith two hundred thousand slaves uprear’d 
Tliis hill — egregious work ; rich fruits o’erhang 
The sloping vales, and odorous shrubs entwine 
Their undulating branches.'” 

These gardens, as far as we learn from ancient accounts, contained % 
s<pLiare of above 400 feet on each side, and were carried up in the maimer 
of several large terraces, one above the other, till the height er|ua,lled 
that of the walls of the city. Tlie ascent from terrace to terrace was by 
stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast arches, 
riiised on other arches one above another, and was defended and con- 
densed by a wall, surrounding it on every side, of twenty-two feet in 
thickness. On the top of the arches were first laid large liat htones, 
sixteen fbet long and four broad ; over tliese was a layer of wi als mixed 
and oeineii ted with a large quantity of bitumen, on which weu’e two 
rows of bricks closely cemented togetber with the same iruiteriaL TJie 
whole w^as covered with thick sheets of lead, on which lay liic- mould of 
the garden. And all this ioorage was so contrived as to keep the 
moisture of the mould from running atvay throxjgli the arehes. ^ The 
earth laid thereon was so deep that large trees miglit take root in it: 
mi with such the terraces were covered, as weE as with the tMwf 
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fjltats aad iiowers proper to adorn an eastern pleasnre-garden. Tlie 
trf^es planted there are represented to have been of various kinds. Here 
grew the iareli, that, curving, flings its arms like a falling wave ; and 
and by it was seen the grey livery of the aspen ; the mournful solemnity 
of the oypre-ss and stately grandeur of the cedai intermingled with the 
elegant mimosa; besides the light and airy foliage of the «ilk~tasselled 
acacia, witli its vast clusters of beauteous Ijlao. flowers streaming in the 
wind and glittering in the sun; the umbrageous foliage of the cliesnutj 
and ever- varying verdui’e of the poplar; the bireh,^ with its feathered 
branches light as a lady^s plumes — all combined with the freshness of 
the r mining stream, over which the wallow waved its tresses :* — 

‘‘ And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose, 

Tile sweetest ilower for scent that blows ; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 
Grew in that garden in perfect prime." 

All these varied delights of nature were ranged, in rows on the side 
of the ascent iis well as on the top, so that at a distance it appeared to 
be an immense pyramid covered with wood. The situation of this 
extraordinarv eflurt of human skill, aided by human wealth and per- 
severance, adjoiiiitig the river Euphrates, we must suppose that in the 
upper terracje wus an hydraulic engine, or kind of pump, b}^ which the 
water wms forced up out of the river, and from thence the whole 
•gardens were watered, and a supply of the pure element furnished to 
the fountains and reservoirs for cooling the air. In the spaces between 
the several arches, on which the wliole structure rested, were large and 
magnificent apartments, very lightsome, and commanding the most 
beautiful prospects that even the glowing conceptions of an eastern 
■imagination could dream to exist. 

THE GBEAT BELL OF BITRMAH. 

At a temple in the environs of Ainarapoora, the capital of Bui’mak, 
there is an enormous bell, wkich is thus described by Captain Yule:—* 
J^Korth of the temple, on a low circular terrace, stands the biggest beli 
in B arm ah — the biggest in the wmrld, probably, Eussia apart. It is 
slung on a triple beam of great size, eased and hooped with metal ; this 
bctim resting on two piers of brickwork, enclosing massive frames of 
teak. The bcdl does not swing free. The supports were so much shaken 
by the cart]i«|uake, that it was found necessary to put props under the 
h(di, con.sihtiiig of blocks of w'ood carved into grotesque figures. Of 
■course no tone can now be got out of it. But at any time it must have 
required a j>atterirsg-'ram. to elicit its music. Small ingots of silver (and 
Stone say pieces of goifl) may still, bo traced, umnelted, in the mass, and 
Ifum the i!ssi<k; one setts the curious way in which the makers tried to 
strengthen the parl» wiueh suspend it by dropping into the upper pai't of 
the mould iron chains, round wliich the metal -was run. The Burmese report 
the bell to eiUitnin 000,000 viss of metal (about 900 tons). Its principal 
dimeriBioriK are as follotv External diameter at the lip, 16 feet U inches ; 
4‘.xtenml diameter 4 feet 8 iiiehcs above the lip, 10 feet; inteiior height, 
li feet 6 inches ; exterior ditto, 12 feet ; interior diameter at top, 8 fee^ 
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6 iaelies* Tlie tMckness of metal varies from six inclies to twilvt. Mill 
tlie actual weiglit of tlie bell is, by a rotigb calculation, about eigbty 
tons, or one-eieventh of the popular estimate. Aeeonling to llr, HowaiS 
Malcolm, whose antbority was probably Colonel Burney, the weight i» 
the Royal Ckronicle at 55,500 viss, or about ninety tons. This 
’ Statement is probably, therefore, genuine, and the popular fable merely 
a^' multiplication of it by ten.” . . ■ ■ , 

. This' monster Burmese bell is,. Iherefore, fourteen times as heavy as 
, the great bell of . St. Paulas, but ■ only one-third of that given by the 
Empress Anne to the Cathedral of Moscow. , 

BAJfDOLlEES. 

We here engrave a set of bandoliers, a species of weapon muon in 
rogue about the close of the sixteenth century. The specimen before ui 
consists of nine tin cases covered' with leather, with caps to them, each 
containing a charge of powder,, and suspended by rings', from a cord 

made to pass tlii’ough other ringB. 
The .ea.ps are retained in 'the.ir 'places 
■by being contrived' so As to slip up 
and doTO 'their own cords. Two llapa 
of leather, on eo.fii side, ai*e intended 
to^ protect the bandoliers from rain, 
and attached to one of these m,ay be 
perceived a circular buOet-piirse, 
made to draw with;iHttlev' strlngs^^ 
This specim,e.n was buelded round 
the waist by meansof a:.strap potherS'.': 
were worn, round the body and over 
the shoulder. The noise they made, 
agitated by the wind, but more" 
especdally the danger of all taking fire from the mateh-cord, oecasloned 
their disuse, as Sir James Turner tells us, about the year 1640. 

TOMB OF BAurtrs. 

Among the most remarkable tombs of the ancients, may' be noticed 'the, 
sepulchre carved out of the living rock, by order of Barius, the 'warrior 
and comiueror king of Persia, for the reee])tion of Ms own remains ; and 
wMch is existing to this day at PersepoHs, after a duration of twenty- 
three centuries. y ■' 

The portico is supported by four columns twenty fret in height, and 
in the centre is the form of a doorway, semingly the entrance to the 
interior, hut it is solid; the entablature is of cnaste design. Above 
the portico there is what may be termed an ark, ppported by two rows 
of figures, about the size of life, bearing it oiijboir iiilifted liaiuls, md 
at each angle a grifiiii— an ornament which is very frctpient at Perse- 
polis. On this stage stands the king, with a bent bow in Mb liaiul, 
worsMpping the sun, whose image is seen above the altar that stands 
'before Mnu’ while above Ms head hovers his frroriher, or diseiiibodkil 
fflorit, TMs is the good genius that in Persian and Hinevite sculpture 
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mwmpftiiies tlie king when perfonaing ^any important act. On eack 
ride tk© ark. are .nine aickes, each eontaiiimg a statute in bas-relief. 
other portion, of the tomb was intended to be seen, excepting the sculp- 
tured front; and we must, therefore, conclude that the entrance was 
kept secret, and that the aTenues were by subterranean passages, so 
constructed that none but the privileged could find their way. We w 
told by Theophrastus, that Darius was buried in^ a coffer of Egyptian 
alabaster; and also that the early Persians buried their dead entire, 
preserving their bodies mth honey or wax. 


TITE CATE ON OLD LONDON BBIDGB, 

in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a strongly embattled gate protected 
the entrance from Sontlnrark to Old London Bridge, and it was usually 
garnished vith traitors’ 
beads in ‘‘ rich abun- 
dance,” as be seen 

in the accompanying cut, 
which is copied from Viss- 
dier’a view, in lo79. The 
bridge was at that period 
covered with bouses, a nar- 
iwv road passing tlirough 
arcades beneath them, and 
they abutted on props over 
the ri'Ver on either side. 

The bridge was proudly ^ 

t oken of by oiu ancestors. 

rasjyin' the . translation of 
Ortelius, pul'dished by J, 

Shaw, in 1603, he says of 
the Thames.* — It is beau- 
tified with statelye pallaces, 
built on the side thereof ; moreover, a sumptuous bridge siistayned on 
/iiineteen , arches, with excellent and beauteous housen built tnereon.” 
Camden, in Ms great work, the Britannica,” says, '‘It may worthily 
cam^ aww the niize from ail the brifto-fis in U.nrn-nA hAinw '^^fomished 



carrj^ aw^ay the prize from all the bridges in Europe,” being 

on both sides with piassing faire houses, joining one to another in 

manner nf: a street.” 


'•ix© 


EXTIlAOEBIIiARX FONDS AND FISK, 

The ponds in the departiiieiit of Ain in France are 1607 in mmiber. 
'Kic industry nud ingenuity of man have converted the marshes into 
fertile plains and prodaelive ponds, by constructing dykes from one MB 
to the other, for I bo. plateaux are covered with small MBs, When th© 
propTieior of one of those ponds wishes to cultivate it, he draws off the 
water into the d) he attached to it. Wheat, barley, and oats are then 
iiiWii, and the seed thus fertilised by the slime produces a crop doubk 
that prooueed by the land in the vicinity. After the harvest is cullected, 
llie water is periaitted to return to its former bed, and carp, tench.^ 
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roach are then thrown into it. Some of those ponds will support 1 01), 
of carp, and 100 pounds of little tench and roach. In the course uf two 
years these carp, which weighted only one ounce ancl a-half, will ha?e 
attained the size of two pounds and a half. The fishing begins in Aprils 
and is continued until November, The increase of the fish~ is as one to 
„ive, 

THE CEBEMONIii OF MAKING THE EIM’S BED, 

The following account of ^ the old ceremony of making the* King’s bed 
ill the time of Henry the Eighth, was sent to the Society of Antimiaries^ 
in 1776, by Mr. J. C. Brooke, of the Heralds^ College, ’F.S.A, &c. In a 
letter to tlie president, he says, — 

“ It is exitraoted from an original manuscript, elegantly written, beru- 
tifully illuminated, and ricMy bound, which was some tiiiie in the library 
of Heniy, Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of England, to whom it eamV. 
by descent irom Thomas, the great Duke of Norfolk, boh(*aflerl in the 
reign of t-lueen Elizabeth ; who married Mary, daugliter and etdieir of 
Henry Fitz~AIan, Earl of Arundel, lord chamberlain io King Ibmry the 
Eighth. It contains the whole duty of the lord chainbarlairr. and of* the 
officers in his department; is the original copy kept for the information 
of that earl ; and had been compiled by order of, and approved bjg the 
King himself in council.’^ 

The oolde ordre of 3Iahynge the Kynges Bedd not to used nor done^ 
hut as Ilys Grace wall comaund and apoynte fro7n ttpue to tytm 
her after. 

Farstiu a groome or a page to take a torche, and to goo to the warde- 
robe of the kynges bedd, and bi’yng thej’m of the wartlerobe with the 
‘kpiges stuff unto the ehamhr for makyng of the same bedde. TOiere as 
augiit to be a geutylman-usher, iiii yomen of the eliambr for to make 
the same bedde. The groome to stance at the hedds feetc with Ms torch. 
They of tlie warderohe openyng the king*es stuff of hys bedde upon a 
fap’e sheete, bytwen the sayde groome and the hedds fote, iii yeomen, or 
twm at the leste, in every syde of the bedde; the geiitylinan-iisher ond 
parte commaundyng theym what they shall doo. A yoman mth a dogger 
to searelie the strawm of the kynges bedde that there be none iintrcuth 
therein. And this yoman to caste up the bedde of dowuie upon tiiat, and 
oon of theym to tomble over yt for the sei’che thereof. Then they to betu 
and tutie'the sayde bedde, and to laye oon then the bolster \rith‘jut 
touohyng of the hedd where as it aught to lye. Then they ui* thtj wardr- 
robe to delyver theym a fustyan takyng the saye Iherof. All tJievs 
yomen to lave theyr* hands theroon at obiies, that they toucli out the 
bedd, tyll yt he layed as it sliolde be by the cumaundement of tie** us‘>bir. 
And so the fuistc sheet in lyke wyse, and then tc trusso in bfdh sbecte 
and fustyan rownde about the bedde of downe. Tlio wurdorcipro 
delyver die second sheete unto two yomen, they to crosse it over il'icnT 
aruie, and to stryke the bedde as tiie ussher shall more playnly shew** 
unto theym* Tlien every yoman iayeing honde upon Hie shceti',' to h}y. 
the same »heete upon the bedde* And so the other fustyan upon or ii 
Hfitii such eovei-vnge as shall content the kynge* Turn dooii, the ii 
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jomen next to tlie bedde to laye down agene tlie evermore fustyan, t!ie 
of the warderobe delyverjnge theym a pane sbeete, tne sayda 
yonian tlierewytball to cover the sayde bedde. And so then to laye 
Sown the overmost sheete from the beddes heed. And then the sayd ii 
yomen to lay all the overmost clothes of a quarter of the bedde. Then 
tlie warderoper to dely^’-c^r imto them such pj^llowes as shall please the 
kynge. The sayd yoman to laye the3rm tipon the bolster and the heed 
sfic-cte with whych the sayde yoman shaE cover the sayde pyllowes. And 
so to trusse the endes of llie sayde sheete under every*ende of the bolster. 
And then the sayd warderoper'to delyver unto them u lytle small pyl- 
lowes, werwythaR the stupes for the bodye or gentylman-iisslier sliaE 
give the save to the warderoper, and to the yoman whych have layde on 
hande upon the sayd bwOde. And then the sayd ii yomen to lay upon 
the sayde bedde toward tlie bolster as yt was biforc. They makyng a 
crosse'ancl kissynge yt where there handes were. Then ii yomen next 
to the feete to makefile feers as the ussher shall teche theyni. And so 
then every of them stieke up the aimgel about the hedde, and to lette 
down the’eorteyns of the sayd bedde, or sparver. 

Item, a squyer for the botly^'e or gentylman-ussher aught to sett the 
fcynges sword at hys beddes heed. 

* “ item, a squyer fur the bodye aught to charge a secret groome or 
page, to have tlie kepynge of the sayde bedde with a lyght unto the time 
the kynge be fiisposed" to goo to yt. 

a groome or page aught to take a torche, whyle the bedde ys 
yn makyng, to feelie a lt.>of of brede, a pott wydh ale, a pott wyth 
•wine, for them that maketh the bedde, and every man. 

“Item, the gentlymaii-ussher aught to forbede that no manner of 
man do sett eny dysshe upon the kynge’s bedde, for fere of hurtying of 
the kimge’s ryehe eountfo’povnt that lyeth therujion. And that tte sayd 
ussher take goode heede, that noo man wipe or rubbe their handes uppon 
none arras of the kynges, wdierby they myght bee hurled, in the chambr 
where the kynge ys speciaEy, and in aE other.” 

OMGIR OF SANDWICHES. 

To the memory of “ Lord Sandwich” belongs the name of that edible. 
Being,^ during Ms administration (as wms very usual with him), at a 
g-aml)ling-lioiisG, he had, in the fascination of i>lay, for more than live 
inid twenty hours forgiUi:en fatigue and hunger, when suddenly, feeling 
disposed to br(*ak his iVi.st, though still riveted to the table, he called to 
frid some one bring anything tlia-t was to be had to eat, which happened 
tO|^fove a slice of beuf, and two pieces of bread. Placing them together 
fur the sake of expedition, he devoured them with the greatest relish, 
llie nioht ecstatic encomiums published his discovery, and giving it ids 
luimc, bequeath t?d it as a mmuento to Ms country, as one of the most 
import, lit acts of his administration. 

THE TEEAXT-STONE AT LIMERICK. 

Tlie city of limerick is very famous in history. Before it, in 1651 , 
•Ixeton “ sate down there he eontinned to “ i^it” for six month® ; and 
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mdeiEeatli its waEs the Eerce repEhlican died of plague. Q're&tei 
eelebri^, and higher honour, were, however, obtained by Limerick i» 
1600. ■ Early ^in August, William summoned it to surrender ; the Fieiii?l:i 
general,' Boiieau, wno commanded the garrison — ** rather for the King 
of France than the King -of England’*— returned for answer, that **he 
was surprised at the, summons, and thought the best way to gain the 
good: opinion of the Prince of Orange was to defend the place for to 
.master King James.” . The siege, was at once commenced. The flower of 
■the' Irish army were within its walls, or in its immediate nriglibour- 
. hood..; the counties of Clare and Galway were open to them, from uiiieh 
fo draw supplies ; and a French Eeet rode triumphantly in the Shaniiim. 
The garrison, however, , were little disposed to act in concert : the 

jealousy of tltc coiurriati- 
ders of the Froiieb anti 
Irish had spread t.o tlieir 
troops; and they cherkh* 
ed ieeIi.iigsof co.ii, 'tempt or.', 
hatred towards etieh oilier, 
that, argued ill for tlKdr 
success ■ in o'p;|)o.'sin.,g . 'the 
steady^ aiiddiscsipiiaeici'for* 
ces of 'William... 

Yet the Irish .succcied*- 
ed'.; the siege 'was raised 
on the , doth' '"of" August:. 
But, in the aiituian.. 'Of 
1601, it endureda'^scecind,,. 
wMcIi occupied about siv. 
months; when the garrison, wearied of a struggle from which they 
coidd derive nothing but glo.ry, on the 23rd of September, a cessation of 
hostilities took place ; an ' amicable , intercourse was opened between the 
two armies ; and articles- of capitulation were, after a few brief delays,, 
agreed upon. The violated treaty” was signed on the 3rd of OetohcfT, 
1691; it consisted of two parts,' civil and military. It is said to: 
have .been signed' by the several contracting parties on a large stone, near , 
to Thoniond Bridge, on the eonnty of Clare side of the river. The stone 
remains in the position it.' occupied^ at the period, and is an object of 
curiosity to strangers, as weE 'as of interest to the citizens of Linieiiek. 
“We, therefore, thought it desirable to procure a drawing. of .the. .relifti 
which retains its name of “ the Treaty Stone.” 

THE TEMrLAES’ BAHHEE CALL3r.B BBA'tlSEAJJT. 

When Constantine the Great was on the eve of a brittle with Miaen*. 
tins, we are told that a liHoinous standard appeared to him in the sky 
with a cross upon it, and this inscription : — In Ime u(pm tium- -By 
this sign you shall conquer;” and that this sign so encoiiniged Con- 
slantine and his soldiers that they gained the next day a great victo^u 
"When Walderaar IL of Denmark was engaged in a great bailie with 
tlifi livonians in the year 1210, it is said that' a sacred banner fell froM 
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heaven into the midst of Ms army, and so revived the courage of 
^ps, that they gained a complete victory over 

memory of the event, Waldemar instituted an order of toghttoo^ 
called “St. Danebrog,” or the strengft of the Danes, and wMpli is s^ 
tlie principal order of knighthood in Denmark, hiow, t^ng tie 
legends for as much as they are worth, and no more; what do they 
prove ? Kot that tliis miraculous standard and cross came to assist- 
ance of Constantine ; not that tMs miraculous banner came to the Md ol 
■ ■ WMclemar ; but tliey prove that such was tbe paramouEt importaac© 
attached to tbe sacred banner among the forces, that wherever it was 



present, it was a great means of inspiriting the men with increased 
coniidenee and eom-age, and so contributed to the victory. 

The great importance attached to'the banner in the middle ages is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider that it was a kind of connecting 
link j)et ween the military and the clergy; it was^a religious symbol 
applied to a military purpose, and this w-as the feeling which animated 
the Chusaders and the Templars -ia their great struggle against the 
enemies of Ciiristiauity. The contest then was between the crescent and 
the cross— -“between Christ and Mahomet. The Knights Templars had a 
very reynarkable banner, being simply divided into black and white, 
tlie white portion symbolising peace to their friends, the Hack portion 
evil to their enemies, and their dreaded war cry, BEAtrsEANT.” 

■ SWOED-FISH P. WHALES, ' ' 

^ So boundless is the sworcI-fisFs rage and fury against whales in par- 
ficnhp, that many observers imagine his saiHes against rocks and timber 
to originate in. an error of judgment, that all these lunges are intended 
punish leviathan, and are only misdirected in conse<|ueiie© of the 
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imperfect -vision wliieli prevents tHs scomber, like many of bis family^ 
from acdnratel}’’ disting-nisliing forms. ■ Wbenover a supposed wliale is’'' 
descried, our savage sabreur nisbes forward to intercept Ms prf>gFC8S, 
and suddenly flashing before Ms victim, either alone or in conjiuietiois 
with some other nnMendly fish, instantly proceeds to the attack, 

■;tioas . of s-nch sea-fights, attested credible eye-witnesses, ai’e ii»)t 
■aneommoii ; we content ourselves with the citation of one of \iiiiiii- 
peaehable accuracy. Captain Crow, cited by Mr. Yarrel], rein t eh that 
In a voyage to Memel, on a calm night, just oft' the Hebrides, all hai-uh 
were called up to witness a strange combat between some thra,.s]itn‘s 
(carcliarias vrilpes) and a sword-fish leagued together against ti wbnii? : 
as soon as the back of the ill-starred monster was seen rising a little 
above the water, the thrashers sprang several yards into the’ rar, ami 
struck him •^vdth their descending tails, the reiterated pcTciisbiuris of 
which sounded, we are told, like a distant volley of musketry. The 
sword-fish meanwhile attacked the whale from below, getting close 
under his belly, and with such energy and eflect that there e<*ub'l ]k 
little doubt of the issue of a -fray, which the necessity of prosrcuting 
their voyage prevented the crew from 'watching to its close, Tlie sword- 
fish is not less remarkable for strength than pugnacity, the depot of its 
great physical powers being, as in most seombers, in the tail. 

WEALTH OP SPAIN TJNDEE THE MOOIlS. 

The Moors, whose conquest and expulsion were attended with such 
atrocities, and such triumphs to the Catholic church, were hy far the 
most industrious and skilful part of the Spanish population, and their 
loss -was a blow to the greatness and prosperitj^ of that kingdom from 
which it has never recovered. The literary activity and commercial 
enterprise of the Arabs, which the wdse policy of "their Caliphs en- 
couraged, contributed both to enrich and adorn their adopted country. 
Cordova, the seat of the Oinmiades, was searcedy inferior, in point of 
wealth and magnitude, to its proud rival on the banks of the Tigris, 
A space of twenty-four miles in length, and six in breadth, along the 
banks of the Gruadalquiver, was occujned with palaces, streets, gardens, 
and public edifices ; and for ten miles the citizens could travel by the 
light of lamps along an uninterrupted extent of buildings. In the 
reign of Almansor it could boast of 270,000 houses, 80,455 shops, 911 
ba-fchs, 3,877 mosques, from the minarets of which a popuiatiun of 
800,000 wm'e daily summoned to praters. The seraglio of the (Aiiiph, 
his wives, eonciibihes, and black eunnehs, amounted to 6,300 persons; 
and he was atterxded to the field by a guard of 12,000 Imrseinen, whose 
belts and scimitars were stelded with gold. Craiiada was equally 
celebrated for its l-oxury and its learning. The royal denicsiios «sAi,ei!flerl 
to the distance of twenty miles, the revenues of wliich were st4 apart to 
maintain the fortifications of the city. Of the duty on grain, tlic* kinghs 
exchequer received about £15,000 yearly, an immense sum at that 
time, when wheat sold at the rate of sixi^Sace a bushel. The con.siimp- 
tioii of 260,000 inhabitants kept 130 water-mills eoiista-atly at work m 
fee sulwirbs* The population of smaB kingdom under the Mmm ia» 
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said to have amoiiuted to 3,000,000, which is now diminished perhaps? 
to oae^ifth of that number. Its temples and ^palaces have shared the 
same decay. The Alliambra stands solitary, dismantled, and neglected^ 
The interior remains of the palace are in tolerable preservation, and 
present a mekneholy picture of the romantic magnificence of its former 
kings. Seville, which had continued nearly 200 years the seat o± a 
petty kingdom, enjoyed considerable reputation as a place of wealth 
and* eomiileree. The population in 1247 was computed at 300,000 
persons, which, in the sixteenth century, had decreased one-third. It 
one oi" the principal marts for olives in the Moorish dominions and 
m extensive was the trade in tMs article alone that the axarafe, or 
plantations round the suburbs, employed farm-houses and olive-pressea 
to the aniuiinl of 100,000, being more than is now to be found in the 
whole proyinee„of' Andalusia. 

THE FIRST OPERA. 

The first composer wdio tried his hand at setting an opera to music 
WTis Francisco Bamirino, an Italian artist; and the piece to which ha 
lent the charm of a iiKdodious accompaniment, was the Conversion 
of Bt, Paul,” which was brought out at Rome in 1460. 

RtniS^S OF EUROPA. 

,I(ady SheE,..m her ^^Life in Persia,” thus describes some wonderful' 
ruins, which she saw about thirty miles from Tehran: — 

From near Verameen a most remarkable antiquity still survives the 
lapse of tweiit}^ centuries, that is, if what we hear be true. It consists 
of an immense rampart, twenty or thirty feet in height, and of pro- 
portional thickness, including a space of about half a mile in length and 
nearly the same in breadth. It is in the form of a stjuare ; the rampart 
is continuous, and at short intervals is strengthened by bastions of pro- 
digious^ ske. The whole is constructed of unbaked bricks of large 
dimensions, and is in a state of extraordinary preservation. The traces 
of a ditch of great size, though nearly tilled up, are evident in front of 
the rampart. S'© biiiklings are found inside, where nothing is visible 
exn(jpting a few mounds, — ^not a single habitation or human being. The 
Holitude of this striking vestige of antiquity adds to its solemnity. It 
jstood alone ; Elboorz, distant only a few miles, gazing dowm on itslioary 
wmlls, writli Dema'wend, in its garments of snow, to complete the scene. 
From no plaeo have I had a hner fiew of this grand mountain, which 
seemed to lie exactly to the north. I am informed that these mag- 
ixilieeut ruins represent Europa, a city btdlt by Seleueus, which, if true, 
would make it tipwards of two thousand years old. On seeing the 
perfect state of the ruins, and the materials of wMoh they are composed, 
ime fecl^ no Jiesitation .in crediting so venerable an antiquity. Seleucua 
the spot well. The district of Verameen is renowned for its 
iertility, though not at this period for the salubrity of its climate. The 
iuiTOundiBg country is covered with earthen mounds, denoting former 
edilips, which, if e,xpIored, might reveal objects worthy of the eruditk.is 
wd IttteEeot of even Sir Henry Eawlinscw>«” 
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CELEBRATE® QUR. 

The gun, of which the annexed 
is , a sketch, is one of the many 
curiosities of the Londesboroiigh 
Museum. __ It once formed part of 

■ the eolleetlon of' Prince Potemkin, 
and was originally the property of 
Charles IX. of France ; it is tradi* 
tionally reported to have been the 
gun- he used in firing; on his. 
guenot subjects, finin one ,d'f the. 
windows of the.Loinu'e, during the : 
massacre of St. Bartholomew., ' Th©';, . 
barrel is riclily chased in hi.gh. relief, „ ■ 
with a stag-huit ' am.id'’ fob’age. 
The ' stoch is inlaid with ivory, 
sculptured i.nto a seri..es of ; hiintiiig ' 
scenes, '.knights on horseback. " 

. The dreadful massiiere of Saint 
Baitholomew coniinenced at Paris,' 
.-on the night of the festival of that 
saint, ■ August 24tli,, 1 ' 072 . ' Above 
' ,600 'persons , of rank, and .10,000 of 
inferior condition, 'perished, in. .Paris , 
M alone, besides,' those , slaughtered in 
the .pro'^inees, , ' The king,, wk>imd 
been persuaded that the destruction 
of the; ' Huguenots .to the,,l,a,st:iiian, 
was necessary to the safety of ' 'his 
throne, beheld ' tlie slaughter .from 
a window’, and being carried awmy 
by the,,' example, of ''those, ,■ whose 
mni’fleroiiS' doings ' he ' witnessed,., 
ordered some long . .arquebusfe^ to; ' 
.be 'bro,ught,. and ' on, 'tbeir , being 
loaded, and .handed' to him , one, 
after another, .he,' 'for:,,.: some' , .time : 
,'l|:;'Continu.e,d to fire on, ih'ef .uafertu- ,',, 
' nate fugitfees as tla^y ])ahscd, cry- 

■ ing at the same time with a loud 
, voice, Kill, kill.” He afterwards 

went and inspected the budies of 
'■., the slain, and expressed his satis- 
■ faction at the efft^etive manner in 
which his orders had b4,ica executel. 

inHB OF HAFFAELLE. 

^The #eat painter Paifaelle died, at Home, April 7th 1620, at the early 
inge of &rty-sevcn. He was buried in the Pantheon, In a diopei which Wii, 
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4 fteni^ards called Kailielle’s Claapel For more than a century and a half 
tomb had only a plain epitaph, but Carlo Maratti desired to place a 
more striking" memorial of Raffaelle’s resting-place than the simple in- 
^cription, and accordingly, in the year 1764, a marble bust of the painter, 
■i'xeeuted by Paolo Nardini, was placed in one of the.oyal niches on each 
side of the oliapel. The epitaph to Maria Bibiena^(Raffaelie^g betrothed) 
was removed to malce waj" for MarattPs new inscription ; and it was cur- 
rently believed that the skull of liaffaelle was removed ; at least such was 
the history givin of a skull shown as the painter’s, religiously preserved 
by the Aeadeiny of St, Luke, and descanted on by phrenologists as indi- 
cative of all the <xualities which the divine painter ” possessed. But 




I » 




^scepticism played its part .* doubts of the truth of this story led to doubts 
of Vasarfs statement respecting the exact locality of llaflaelle’s tomb, 
blatters wfwe hroiight to a final issue by the discovery of a document 
proving this nkuH to he that of Don Desiderio de Adjutorio, founder of 
the socdct.v ealkd the Virtuosi, in 1542. Thereupon, this society de- 
liiandcd head of its founder from the Academy of St. Luke ; but they 
would neither abandon that, nor the illusion that they possessed the 
\'fTi table Bkull of the great artist. Arguments ran high, and it was at 
length deteninneci to settle the question by an examination of the spot, 
which took phi<?6 on the 16tl.i of September 1833, in the presence of the 
Academies of Bt. Luke and of Archeology, the Commission of the Fine 
Arts (ineliiding Overback and others), the members of the Virtuosi, the 
governor of Rotiig (Monsignor Grimaldi), and the Cardinal Zurla, the 
representative of the pope. 

The result will be best given in the words of an eye-witness, Signor 
Bibby (one of the Cominissicm o: Antiquities anu Fine Arts), who thus 
imenUi the whole to M. Uuatremere de Quincy, the biographer of 
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Eaflaelle : — The operations wre conducted on sncli a principle oi exact; 
method as to he chargeable with over nicety. After various ineifectual 
attempts in other directions,^ we at length began to dig under the altar 
of the Tii’gin itself, and taking as' a guide the indications furnished hy 
Tasari, we at length came to some masonry of the length of a man's hodjl 
The labourers raised the stone with the utmost cai’e, and having dug; 
within for about a foot and a half, came to a void space. You can hardiy 
coneeivts the enthusiasm of us all, when, by a final eiffort, the workmen 
exhibited to our view the remains of a coiSn, with an entire skeleton in 
it. lying thus as originally placed, and thinly covered with dump dust. 
We at once quite clearly that the tomb had never been o]>ened, and. 
it thus became manifest tbat the skull possessed by the Acadiaov of 
LuJce was not that of Kaffaelle. Our first care was, by gentle degrees, 
to remove from the body the dust which covered it, and whicli we reli- 
giously collected, with the purpose of placing it in a new sarcopliagus* 
Amongst it we found, in tolerable preservation, pieces of the c«)J]in, 
which was made of dcfil, fragments of a painting w'hieli had ornamented 
the lid, several bits of Tiber clay, formations from the water of the river, 
which had penetrated into the eofSn by infiltration, an iron stellotta, a 
sort of spur, with w^Mcli Raffaelle had been decorated by Leo X, several 
JibidcB, and a number of metal mielU^ portions of his dressd^ These small 
rings had fastened the shroud ; several w^ere retained by the sculptor 
Fibris, ■who also took casts of the head and hand, and Camuccini took 
views of the tomb and its precious contents ; from one of these our cut 
is'copied. 

On the foLlowiag day the body was further examined by professional 
men: the skeleton was found to measure fi^^e feet seven inches, the 
narro-wness of the coffin indicated a slender and delicate iTame. Tliis 
accords with the contemporary accounts, w’-hich say he wms of a refined i 
and delicate constitution ; his frame was all spirit ; his pliysieal strength 
so limited that it was a w'onder he existed so long as he 'did. The in- 
vestigation completed, the body was exhibited to the public from the 20th 
to the 24th, and then was again placed in a new coffin of lead, and that 
in a marble sarcophagus presented by the pope, and taken from the anti- 
quities in the Museum of the Vatican. A solemn mass was then an- 
nounced for the evening of the 18th of October. The rantb.eon w'as tlieii, 
illuminated, as for a funeral; the sarcophagus, with its contents, was 
placed in exactly the same spot whence tbe remains had been taktn. 
The presidents of the varions academies were present, wdlh the Cavalier 
Fabris at their head. Each bore a brick, which he insert(?rl in the 
brickv7ork with which the sepulchre wms walltfil in. And so the 
painter awviits “the resurrection of the Just, and the feUow^iiip <*f 
and angels, of which his inspired pencil has giyen us the highest realisa- 
tion on earth. 

ANXIMOHr* 

The origin of the use of anti-moim^ or antimony, is a remwkahli 
©kcumstance. Basil Valentin, superior of a coUegc^of religiohijsi% 
hft'dng observed that this mineral fattened the pigs, imagiiiea that it* 
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w«^aM produce tlie sam i effect on tlie holy brotherhood* But the eas© 
WAS seriously different; the unfortunate fathers, -who^ greedily made use 
of it, died in a short time, and this is the origin of its name, according: 
to tlie pure French word. In spite of this unfortunate beginningv 
Faraoelsns resolved to bring this mineral into practice ; and by mixing 
it with other preparations make it useful. The Faculty at Paris were 
m this occasion divided into two parties, the one' - maintaining that 
ffltimimy was a poison; the other affirmed that it was an exeettent 
-auedy/ The dispute became more general, and the Parliament and 
:lie ihiloge of the Sorhonne interfered in the matter; but sometime 
iftorwards people began to judge rightly concerning this excelient 
Mineral; aiid its ■wonderful and salutary effects have occasioned the 
Vacuity to place it among their best medicines. 

PEIISOXAL APPEAliAXCE OP MAHOMET. 

Fur the personal appearaiiee and private life of Mahomet, we must 
ely on the Arabian winters, wlio dwell with fond and proud satisfaction 
n*thi‘ graces and intelh-'ctual gifts with wliieh nature had endowed him. 
fe was of a middle stature, of a clear, fair skin, and ruddy complexion, 
lis land and features, though large, wmre well proportioned ; he had a 
!’oinincnt forehead, large dark-brown eyes, an aquiline nose, and a 
iuek bushy beard. His mouth, though rather wide, was handsomely 
)rmed, ani adorned witli teeth white as pearls, the upper row not closely 
t, but in regular order— wiiicli a]qjea red when he smiled, and gave ah 
greeable expression to his countenance. He had a quick ear, and a 
iie sonorous voice. His dark eyebrow’s approached each other without 
leeting. His hair fell partly in ringlets about his toin])les, and partly 
ung dowui between his slioulders. To pre^^ent w’liiteness, the supposed 
ibid of Satanic influence, lie stained it, as the Arabs often do still, of 
shimiig reddish colour. His frame was muscular and compact — robust 
ither tlian corpulent. When he wmiked, he carried a staff', in imitation 
: the other pro|;>hets, and had a singular affectation of being thought to 
fsemble Abraham. The assertion of the Greeks and Christians, that 
3 was subject to epilepsy, must be ascribed to ignorance or mtiliee. 

STIURUPS. 

From every infonoation w^e have been able to collect, we believe that 
c appenaago of stirrups won not added to saddles before the sixth 
litury. It is^ said, that previous to the introduction of stirrups, the 
luug and agpe used to mount their horses by vaulting upon them, 
hicli many did in, an export and gTaceful manner; of course, practice 
ns (\SHentiai to this perfection . That this should ho afforded, wooden 
ffsi’s w^ere placed in the Cam|>ns Martins, where tins «'jsrereise was per- 
rmedy)f mounting or dismounting on either side; first., without, and 
xt with arms.^ Cavalry had also occasionally a strap of leather, or a 
3t4uii0 projection affixed to their spears, in or upon which the foot 
placed, the ascent became more practicable. Eespecting the period 
this invention, Monthiueoii has presumed that the invention must 
v® hem sub*»e<|ueEt to the use of saddles ; however, opposed to tidr 
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opMoE, m Ingenious argument lias been offered, that it is possible tbef 
might nave been anterior to that invention ; because, it is said, they i 
might have been appended to a girth round the body of the horse. Both 1 
Hippocrates and Galen speak of a disease to which the feet and anclet 
were subject, from long riding, occasioned by suspension of the feet with- f 
out a resting-place. Suetonius, the Eoman, Informs us that Germanicus, 
the father of Caligula, was wont to ride after dinner, to strengthen his 
ancles, by the aetioa of riding affording the blood freer oirmuation m 
the part. . . i 



THE OEEAT SIIOEMABOO PAGODA. 


The Buddhist temple of which we here give an engraving i» the grea#'? 
Slioemadoo Pagoda at Pegu. Among other things it is mter( sting m 
being one of the earliest attempts at that class of decoration, wdiicli eon- 1 , 

sists in ha\iiig at the base of thie building a double range of smahj 1 
pagodas, a mode of ornamentation that subsequently bc’came iypieal iiQ|' j 
llmdu architecture ; their temples and spires being covered, and mdeedi | 
composed of innuinerable models of themselves, clustered together so imp’. I 
to make up a whole. . , $ * 

The building stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft. high,| i 
and 1391 fl. square : the upper one, 20 ft. in height, is 6B4 fi. ^ square ;| f 
from the centre of it rises the pagoda, the diameter of 'whom base is 395 fl.s X 
The small pagodas are 27 ft. high, and 108 130 in uitnalwr * while tii«|, p 
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rreat pagoda itself vims the height of 331 ft. above its terrace, or 
Itll ft. above the country, thus reaching a height nearly equal to 8t. 
%urs Oaihedrai ; while the side of the upper terrace is* only 83 ft. less 
han that of the great Pyramid. 

Tradition ascribes its commeneement to two merchants, who raised it 
0 the height of 32 cubits at an age slightly subsequent to that of 
luddha himself. ^ Successive kings of Pegu added to this from time to 
ime, till at last it assumed its present form, most probably about three- 
r four centuries ago. ■ ' ■ ■ 



lotoU Ii«lds, a locality butweea Pimlico and tke Thames, was anci- 

Maansel, chancellor, wHo 
^ at a vast feast in 

lonihft^*'v wagers of battle and appeals 
eowbut. ISecromaimy, sorcery and •srit<-hcratt were punished here • 

itt ttS Ids f Culpeper’s 

rk were uoctid here. Here also were built the Five li'oiises ot 
« ven Chimneys, as pe\st-}iouses for victims of the pla^nie One of 

.e pest-houses is given in the above engruTO«, taken fern 

at. In the plague tsnae of 1666 , the d»| mss bniied “ in the o{i«« 
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Countries, was not likely to hare lemaina* 
_^getlier satisfied without possessing, among tlie manufactures of her 
lorn, something sinAar to the fine Farenee then in ,m hi eye? 

i Delft ware procured from 

, “ay reasonably be presumed that the ware 

Jier immediab- 

.. . ■ , , / J and alth-ongli 

It IS supposed tliat Stratford^e-Bow ' was .tM 

Shakspeare’s, Jngy of wMck ' we 
nere giye an engrawngy wMeli lia»' 
.Deen earefnlly preser¥ea ' By tke, de- 
seendants of the immortal bard sinoe 
the most' 

remarkable example' of ' the' lli^a- 
^ m ■ pottery jiow existing."'. The 

m shape partakes ¥mry 'Binch ' of : the 
' m. ..form of the old. .G-erman or Butch 
M Qwevy %\dthout, however, the usual' 
W top or co%^er ; the one ' now attaeliecl'^ 
m to the jug being a modern addition 

m of Sliver, with a medallion bust of 

1. the poet in the . centre, beautifully,'': 
1^ executed and inscribed .“.Wm,. •Shai:'-' . ; 

p.EARE, AT THE AGE OP POMT/^ ' It ■ 
M is about ten inches high, and sixteen 
W mehes round at the iargest.part, and. ' 
pF is divided lengthwise into . eight com-' ' 
partments, having each a' mytho-' 
Im ' ' -logical subject in high relief. Ml of , 
T;'M although executed ' in: the 

■' style of the period possess 

” considerable ine-rit. ■ Sbine:"of '"them,' ' 
indeed, manifest'.' much,', .'''laasteiy 
;ures and animals ; and such i,s the-' admirable ■ 
i Englisli rcHc, ' that'. US. ", 

may be formed of its workmanship, as in 'the days ' of 
at all., events,, asjegards the degree '0.f ^perfection.:, to :'''^ 
Elizabethan age 'j. 'an in'spec- ,:^'^'^^'^^ 
jiistity the presumption, that her Court was not le» 

■n mat, respect than those of the"' Continent, notwith- 
in which ■ the precise locality, and extent of t!» 


OTO^.Mngdl,, .oMiuiiar du 'Due nae j? 

P Though it is probable that 

'.lloiiaad wm first used, it ’ * ■ 

caOed bv her r ‘ "• 

patronage, for the use of the .court and the nobility 
ib.'H'O record of the fact, t - < 

«ite of the iiiaiattfacto.ry. 


I'M® OP HAORAREL. 

m May, 1B07, in the Billingsgate market, wa« 
5as tor every hundred of the first cargo, which 
’^bu shillings apiece I The ni-xt supplies wer# 
much to so than the fet, fetcMiif ihirtott 
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TOUiiis per trandred, or two sliilliiigs apleee, T^e Tory next year pm 
former deficiencies were more tfian made np, for it appears that during 
the season 1808, mackarel were hawked abont the streets of Dover, at 
sixty for a slxilling, or five for a penny ; whilst they so blockaded the 
Brighton coast that on one night it became impossible to land the mnl* 
titndes taken, and at last both fish and nets went the bottom togetheir* 

FOTE^S CHAm. .. 

In one of the rooms at that 
stately and picturesque baronial 
hail, Xndley End, the seat of Lord 
Braybrqoke, there is preserved the 
interesting relie which forms the 
subject of the 'annexed engraving, 

Its history is thus told on a brass 
plate inserted in tlie, bach — This 
chair, once the property of Alex- 
ander Pope, was given as a keep- 
sake to the nurse who attended 
him in his illness ; from her de- 
scendants it was obtained by the 
Rev, Thomas Asliley, cnrate of the 
parish of Binfield, and kindly pre- 
sented by Mm to Lord Braybrooke, 
in 1844, nearly a cent ary after the 
poet’s decease.” It is apparently 
of Flemish workmanship, and of 
rather singular design; in the 
cenke medallion is a figure of 
V'entis holding a dart in her right 
hand, and a hiuning heart in her 
left. The narrow back and wide- 
cii’cling arms give a peenliarly 
quaint appearance to this curious 
relie of one of our greatest poets. 

PIEST WCTB -MILLS, ■■■ ■■- 

MabiBon mentions a diploma of the year 1105, in which a convent i» 
B ranee is aUowed to erect water and wind-mills, molendina ad tentMm, 

Bartolomeo Verde proposed to the Venetians in 1332, to build a wind- 
‘ mill. When Hs plan had been examined, he had a piece of ground 
assigned him, which he to retain if his undertaking sueoceded 
within a specified tim(3. In 1373, the city of Spires caused a wind-niiil 
to be erected, and sent to the Ketherlands for a person acquainted with 
the method of grinding by it. A wind-mill was also coristTueted at 
Brankfort, in 1442 ; but it does not appear to have been ascertained 
wli-rtlier there were any there before. 

About the twelfth ceaf ary, in the pontificate of Gregory, when both 
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wind and water-milis became more general, a dispute arose wkethm 
mills were titlieabk or not. The dispuce existed for some time ItetweeE 
the persons possessed of mills and the clergy ; when neither wonld yield# 
At length, upon the matter being referred to the pope and sacred college^ 
the question was (as might hare been expected when interested personi 
were made the arbitrators) determined in, faTonr of the claims of the 
ohureh. 

fHE ‘*HAPPT BISPATCSC” ro JAPAW* 

The Mari-hariy or ** Happy Dispatch/’ consists in ripping open their 
own bowels w^ith two cuts in the form of a cross — after the artistic 
dissector’s fashion. Officials resort to it under the fear of the punish* 
ment which they may expect ; for it is a leading principle that it is more 
honourable to die by one’s own hand than by another’s, rrinces and 
the high classes receive permission to rip tliemseives up as a special 
favour, when under sentence of death : their entire family must die 
with the guilty. Sometimes, by favour, the nearest relative of the 
conderanetf is permitted to perform the function of executioner in Ms 
own house. Such a death is considered less dishonourable than by the 
public executioners, aided by the servants of those who keep disreputable 
houses. . 

But the Japanese, for the niost part, always ask permission to rip 
tlWTOselves ; and they set about it with astonishing ease, and not without 
emdent ostentation. The criminal who obtains this favour assembles all 
his fum% and his friends, puts on his richest apparel, makes an eloquent 
speech on his situation, and then, with a most contented look, he bares his 
beily, and in the form of a cross rips open the viscera. The most odious 
crimes are effaced by such a death. The criminal thenceforward ranks 
as a brave in tlie memory of men* Eis family contracts no stain, and 
Ms property is not confiscated. * 

It is curious that the Homans and the Japanese should hit upon cruci- 
fixion as a mode of punishment. These coincidences oiten startle us in 
revie’wing the manners and customs of men. Tainly we strive to con- 
jeeture how such a mode of punishment could have suggested itself to 
the mind of man. The in terrorem object scarcely accounts for it. 
Constantine abolished it amongst the Romans, in honour of Him who 
-was pleased to make that mode of dying honourable in the estimation of 
men. 

The Hari-kari, or happy dispatch, is still more incomprehensible. We 
shudder at the bare idea of it. To commit suicide by Isaiiging, by 
drowning, by poison, by fire-arms, by a train in rapid motion — all these 
modes arc reasonable in their madness ; but to rip open our bowels ! — 
and wdth two cuts I We are totally at a loss to imagine how siieh a 
mode of self-murder could have been adopted ; we cannot but wxmder at 
the str(mgth of nerve which enables it to be accomplished : but vre feci 
mo doubt of the everlasting force of national custom—eapecialiy ^amongst 
the Orientals — in the continuance of tMs practice. Montesquieu said, 

*•* If the p'unishments of the Orientals Imrrify humanity, the reason is, 
that the despot who ordains them feels that he Is above all kwi* It !i 
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TOt SO itt Republics^ wlierein tlie laws are always mild, because be wbo 
makes tbem is Mmself a sabjeet*” This fine scEtiment, tboroaglily; 
French, is evidently contradicted by the instimtions of Japan, m^here the 
Emperor Mmself, the despot, is a subject: besides, Montesquieu would 
have altered Ms antithesis had he lived to see the horrors of the Reign oi,. 
Terror in the glorious French Republic. 

FURITAR ZEAL. 

The following is a copy of the order issued by Government for the 
destnietion of Glasgow Cathedral: — ‘‘To our traist friendis, — Traist 
^ friendis, after most hearty eommendacion, we pray you fail not to pass 
incontinent to the kirk, (of Glasgow, or elewhere, a*s it might be) and 
tak down the hail images thereof, and bring furth to the kirk-zyard, and 
bium them openly. And sickiyke cast down the altaris, and purge the 
kirk of all kynd of monuments of idolatrye. And this ze fail not to do, 
as ze will do us singular emplesure ; and so eommitis you to protecti<ju 
■of God.., 

(Signed) Aii, Abgyle. 

Ja.M35S.StEWART#, 

Eothvek. 

From Fdinhurgh the XIL,,qf Aug, 1560. 

Fail not, hut ze tak guid heyd that neither the dasks, windows, nor 
duris, be ony ways hurt or broken, uthe glassin wark, or iron wark.^’ 

REESEBICK THE GREAT AT TABLE. 

The table of the great Frederic of Prussia was regulated by Mmself. 
There were always from nine to a dozen dishes, and these were brought 

one at a time. The King carved the solitary dish, and helped the 
"^^ompany. One singular circumstance connected* with this table was, 
that each dish was cooked by a different cook, who had a kitchen to him- 
self I 'i'here was much consequent exx3ense, with little magnificence* 
Frederic ate and drank, too, Mice a boon companion. His last work, 
before retiring to bed, was to receive from the chief cook the bill of fare 
for the next day ; the price of each dish, and of its separate ingredients, 
was marked in the margin. The monarch looked it cautiously through. 
geneimUy made out an improved edition, cursed all cooks as eommoB 
^ tliieves, and then ffung down the money for the next day’s expenses. 

ARTIFICIAL SWEETS. 

Professor Pla 3 rfair, in an able lecture delivered in the Great Kxliibi- 
Mon, and since published, has raised a curtain, which displays a ratlier 
repulsive scene. He says, the perfume of ffowers frequently consists of 
-oils and ethers, which the chemist can compound artmciidly in his labo- 
ratory. Singxilarly enough these are generally derived Irom substances 
of an intensely disgusting odour. A peculiarly fetid oil, termed tlie 
“ fusel” oil, is formed in making brandy. This fusel oil distilled with 
sulphuric acid and acetate of potass, gives the oil. of pears (?), The oil 
■of apples is made from the same fusel, by distillation with the same 
md chromate of potass. The oil of pineapx>les k obtained ixmT' 



lha preduet of the action of putrid cheese on sugar I or hj making a soap 
with hiitter. The artificial oil of bitter almonds is now largely em- 
ployee! in perfuming soap confectionary ; extracted by nitric acid aad 
the" fetid od of gas tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eau de 
miile Jleurs without the knowledge that its essential ingredient is derived 
from the drainage of cow-houses ! 

TEUTONIC HUT-SHAPEB VASES. 

Some remarkable sepulchral urns, of *which we give a sketch, re- 
sembling those of the early inhabitants of Alba Longa, in Italv, have 
Oeen found in Germany, and are distinctly Teutonic. They occur in the* 
sepulchres of the period when bronze weapons were used, and before the 4 



predominance of Homan art. One found at Mount Chemnitz, in Thurin- 
gen, had a cylindrical body and conical top, imitating a roof. In this 
was a square orifice, representing the door or window, by which the ashes 
of the dead were introduced, and the whole then secured by a 
door fastened with a metal pin. A second vase wms found at fioenne ; a 
third in the island of Bornholm. A similar urn exhumed at I^irchim 
had a shorter body, taller roof, and door at the side. Still more rf,*mark- 
able was anotlier found at Asehersleben, which has its cover modelled ir. 
shape of a tall conical thatched roof, and the door with its rmg still 
remaining. Another, with a taller body and flatter roof, with a do<*r at 
the side, was found at Klus, near Halberstadt. Tin* larger vases were 
used to hold the ashes of the dead, and are sometimes protf'C'ietl by a 
cover, or stone, or placed in another vase of coarser fabric. The othei-s 
tre the household vessels, which ’were offered to the dead filled witli 
cloifereBt viands, Some of the smaller vases appear to have been toys. 

Iztraordinary popular superstitions h ve prevailed amongst the -Ger- 
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mao peasantry as to tlie origin and nature of these vases, ■which in some 
districts are considered to be the work of the elves, — ^in others, to grow 
spontaneously from the ground like mushrooms — or to be endued with 
remarkable properties for the preservation of milk and other articles of 
food. Weights to sink nets, balls, discs, and little rods of terra-cotta, 
are . also foimd :iii the graves. 

LYXen’s CASTLE, GALWAY, 

The house in the toTO of Galway, still knowm as ** Lynches Castle/* 
although the most perfect example now remaining, was at one period hy 



no means a solitary instance of the decorated habitations of the Galway 
merchants. The name of Lynch, as either provost, portreve, sovereigii, 
01 mayor of Galway, ocenrs no fewer than nmety-four times between tlie 
years 1274 and 1654: ; after that year it does not appear once. The house 
here pictured was the residence of the family for many generations. It 
had, ho%vever, several branches, whose habitations are frequently pointed 
out by their armorial bearings, or their erest, a lynx, oyer the gateway. 
One of its members is famous in history as the Irish Junius Brutus. Tie 
mere fact is suflieiently wonderful without the aid of invention ; hut it 
has, as may be supposed, supplied materials to a host of romancere. The 
. story is briefly this 

James Lynch Fitzsteplaen was mayor or warden of Galway m 1493 ; 
lie traded largely with Spain, and m nt Ms son on a voyage thither tn 
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purehase and bring back a cargo of wine.^ Young Lyncb, bowerer, spent 
tbe money entrusted to him, and obtained credit from the Spaniard* 
whose nephew accompanied the yonth back to Ireland to be paid the 
debt and establish further intercourse. The ship proceeded on her home- 
ward voyage, and as she drew^ near the Irish shore, young Lynch con- 
ceived the idea of concealing his cnme by committing another.* Having 
seduced, or frightened, the crew into becoming participators, the youth 
w\as seized and thrown overboard. The father and friends of Lynch 
received the voyager with joy ; and the murderer in. a short time became 
himself a prosperous merchant. Security had lulled every sense of danger, 
and h(3 proposed for a very beautiful girl, the daughter of a waiaithy 
neighbour, in mamage. The proposal was accepted ; but previous to ttie 
appointed day, one of tbe seamen became suddenly iH, and in a fit of 
remorse summoned old Lynch to the dyin^-bed, and communicated to 
Iiim a Ml relation of the viUany of his only and beloved son. Young 
Lynch was tried, found guilty, and sentenced to execution — the father 
bmng his judge. The T^etehed prisoner, ho^vever, had many friends 
among the* people, and his relatives resolved with them that tie should 
not die a shameful death. They determined upon his rescue. We eopv 
the last act of the tragedy from Hardiman’s History of Galway.’' 

Bay had scarcely broken when the signal of preparation wms heard 
among the guards without. The father rose, and assisted the executioner 
to r'emove the fetters which bound his unfortunate son. Then unlocking 
the .door, he placed him between the priest and himself, leaning upon an 
arm ,of each. In this manner they ascended a Eight of steps lined with 
soldiers, and were passing on to gain the street, when a new trial assailed 
the magistrate for which he appears not to have been unprepared. His 
wretched wife, whose name was Blake, failing in her personal exertions 
to save the life of her son, had gone in distraction to the heads of her 
own. family, and prevailed on them, for the honour of their house, to 
rescue him from ignominy. They Eew to arms, and a prodigious con 
course soon assembled to support them, whose outcries for mercy to the 
culprit would have shaken any nerves less firm than those of the mayor 
of Galway. He exhorted them to yield submission to the laws of their 
^nntry ; but finding ail bis efforts fimitless to accomplish the ends of 
justice at the accustomed place, and by tbe usual hands, he, by a 
desperate victory over parental feeling, resolved himself to perform the 
sacrifice which he had vowed to pay on its altar. Still retaining a hold 
of his unfortunate son, he mounted with him by a winding stair within 
the building, that led to an arched window overlooking the street, which 
he saw filled with the populace. Here he secured the end of the rope — 
which had^ been previously fixed round the neck of his son — to an iron 
staple, which projected from the wall, and after taking from him a hkst 
embrace, he launched him into eternity. The intrepid magistrate ex- 
pected instant death from the fury of the populace; but the people 
seemed so much overawed m confounded by the magnanimous act, that 
they retired slowly and peaceably 'to their several dwellings. The 
innocent cause of this sad tragedy' is said- to have died soon after of 
grief, and the unhappy father of Waiter Lynch to have secluded hithiell 
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imsig tlie remainder of his life from all society except that of his 
moiirnkg family. His house still exists in Lombard Street, Galway, 
which is yet known by the name of ‘ Dead Man’s Lane j’ and over the 
front doorway are to be seen a skull and cross-bones executed in black 
marble, with the motto, ‘ Eemember Deathe — ^vaniti of vaniti, and all is 
hut vaniti’ ” ■ 

i-he house in which the tragedy is said to have occurred was taken 
down only so recently as 1849; *^but the tablet which contains the 

skull .and ■ cross-bones ” bears ..the date 1624— upwards of a century 
after the alleged date of the oeeuirence. ■, 

W'ASHJHGTOR. . ■ 

It is something singular, that Washington drew his Imt breath, in the 
last hour, of the last day, of the week, of the last month, of the Imt 
year, of the ia^roentury. He died on Saturday night, twelve o’clock, 
December 31st, 1799. 

AXCTEXT BANREES AND STAJTDAEBS. 

Banners have been in use from the earliest ages. Xenophon gives us 
the Persian standard as a golden eagle, mounted on a pole or spear. TVe 
find banners very early in use among the nations of Europe. In this 
country the introduction of banners was clearly of a religious origin. 
Yenerable Bede says, that -when St. Augustin and his companions came 
to preach Christianity in Britain in the latter part of the sixth century, 
and having eonverted Ethelbert, the Bretwalda of the Angdo-Saxons 
(his ^ueen Bertha had already embraced the Christian faith) the monk 
and his followers entered Canterbury in procession, chanting,,.. ‘*We 
beseech thee 0 Lord, of thy mercy, let thy wi*ath and anger be turned 
away from this city, and from thy Holy Place, for we have sinned. 
Hallelujah,” And* they carried in theii* hands little banners on which 
were depicted crosses. The missionjiries were allowed to settle in the 
Isle of Thanet, and Canterbury became the first Christian church. 

The raven has been regarded from very early ages as an emblem of 
God’s providence, no doubt from the record in Holy Writ of its being 
employed to feed Elijah the Prophet, in Ms seclusion by the brook 
Cherith ; and it was the well-known ensign of the Danes, at the time 
of their dominion in this country. In the year 742, a great battle \vas 
fought at Biu’ford, in Oxfordshire, and the Golden Dragon, the standard 
of Wessex, was victorious over Ethelbald, the King of Mercia, The 
banners of several of the Saxon kings were held in great veneration, 
especially those of Edmund the Martyr, and of Edward the Confessor. 
The latter king displayed as an ensign a cross fiory between five martlets 
gold, on a blue field, *and which m'ay still be seen on a very axioieut 
shield in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey. When William ^the 
Korman set out to invade England he had Ms o%vn ensign, the two lions 
of Kormandy, depicted on the sails of Ms^ sMps j but on the vessel in 
wMeh he Hmseif sailed, besides some choice relics, he had a banner^ at 
the mast-head with a cross upon it, consecrated by the Pope,^ to give 
.sanctity, to. .the., expedition.. . Indeed it has 'been, the practice in eveiv 
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age for the. B,o|)e to give consecrated 'banners, wherever,, he wi.shed 8iiece«i 
to any enterprise, numerous instances of which might be cited in verv 
recent times. And in our own army down to the present day, whenever 
any ' regiment receives' ' new banners- (or colours, as the modem term ls|| 


the regiment is dmwtt 'ont in parade, .the eolonrs.are ''then Messed by, the 
prayers of several clergymen of the Church of England, and afterwards 
presented to the regiment by the, fair hand of a lady of rank. 

C®sar has recorded a line example of patriotism " to the credit of one 
of his o'wn officers, when he attempted to land his Eoman forces on our 
shores, ^and meeting with a warmer reception than they anticipated from 
the Britons, considerable hesitation arose among Ms troops ; but 
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it»ndard-l»aTer of the Tenth Legion, wifh the Koman eagle in his 
invoking the gods, plunged into the waves, and called on his comrades 
to foEow hm, and do their duty to their general and to the reimblie : 

tad so tlie ■w’hole arniy made good their landing, 

,W© ImTe , in .the Hineveh sculptures some higldy interesting speciaeni 



of the ancient Assyrian standards, , consisting, prinoipally of two varietie% 
which are here given. The principal archer . appears to he drawing Mi 
how, wliEe the standard-bearer elevates . the, standard in front of the 

ANCIENT aCANNEES .OF’ XHB. ITALIANS. 

About the year 1238, the food of the Italians was rerj moderate, or, 
rather scanty. The common people had meat only three days a week. 
Their dinner consisted of pot-herbs, boiled with meat ; their supper, tiw 
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cold meat left from dinner. *1110 imsband and wife eat out of the eaaiJi 
disli ; and they had bat one or two oupa in the house, They had m 
candles made of wax or tallow ; but, a torch, held by one of the cMidren, 
or a servant, gave them light at' supper. The men, whose chief pride was 
in their arms and horses, wore caps made with iron scales, and cloaks of 
leather, without any other covering. The women wore jackets of sttifi; 
with gowns of linen, and ^ their head-dresses were very simple. Those 
who possessed a very small sum of money, were thought rich ; and the 
homely dress of the women required only smal mariiage portions. The 
nobles' were proud of living in towers ; and thence the cities were tilled 
with those fortified dwellings, 

AM'lTSEIItEN'TS OF THE: LO WEE OEDEES IN THE EIPTEENTH CENTUET. 

. The inost. popular amusements^ of the lower orders were wi-estling, 
howling, quoit and ninepin playing, and games at ball. In wrestling 
the Cornwall and Devonshire men excelled, and a ram, or sometimes a 
cock, was the prize of the .victor, • Bowling alleys were commonly 
attached to the houses of the wealthy, and to places of public resort. 
Among the games at ball we find tennis, trap-ball, bat and baR, and the 
balloon-ball,* in which a large hall filled with air was struck from one 
side to the other by two players with their hands and wrists guarded by 
bandages. Archery was now on the decline, OT\dng to the introduction 
of ■fire-arms ; nor could all the legislative enactments of the day revive 
its constant use. The quar|er-stafif was also a favourite weapon of 
sportive fence, w'hieh was a staff about five or six feet long, grasped in 
the middle with one hand, while the other slid up and down as it was 
required to strike or to ward a blow. ■ 

The citizens of London enjoyed '-tliemselves in winter by skating on the 
Thames, (the old shankbones of sheep having now been superseded by 
regular skates, probably introduced from the Netherlands,) and in 
summer with sailing and rowing. Dice and cards, prisoner’s base, blind 
man’s buff, battledoor and shuttlecock, bull-baiting, and cock-fighting, 
a rude species of mumming, the dancing of fools at Christmas, and other 
games, completed the gratifications of the populace. 

NOVEL MODE OE TAKING' VENGEANCE. 

The Chinese have a book entitled Si’-yuen, that is to say, The Wash- 
ing of the Pit,” a work on medical jurisprudence, very celebrated all 
over the empire, and which should he in the hands of all Chinese magis- 
trates. It is impossible to read- the Si-yuen without being convinced 
that the number of attempts against life in this country is very con- 
siderable, and especially that suicide is, very common. The extreme 
readiness with which the Chinese' are induced to kid themselves, l» 
almost laconeeivable ; some mere trifie, a word almost, is suilcient to 
cause them to hang themselves, or throw themselves to the bottom of a 
well ; the two favourite modes of suicide. In other countries, if a man 
wishes to wreak Ms vengeance on' an enemy, he tries to kill Mm ; in 
CMna, m the contrary, he MEs hma'self. "This anomaly depends upon 
various causes, of which these arC' the - principal: — la Ihe first place. 
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Cbineie law throws the responsibility of a suicide on those who may bO' 
supposed to be the cause or occasion of it. It follows, therefore, thk if 
you wish to be revenged on an enemys yon have only to hill yourself to 
be sure of getting him^ into horrible trouble ; for he falls immediately 
into the hands of Justice^ and will certainly be tortured and ruined, if 
not deprived of life. The family of the suicide also usually obtains, in 
these cases, considerable damages ; so that it is by no means a rare case 
for an unfortunate man to commit suicide in the house of a rich one, 
from a morbid idea of family affection. In lolling his enemy, on the 
contrary, the murderer exposes his own relatives and friends to injui'v, 
disgraces them, reduces them to poverty, and deprives himself of funeral 
honours, a great point for a Chinese, and concerning which he is ex- 
tremely anxious. It is to be remarked also, that public opinion, so far 
from disapproving of suicide, honours and glorifies it. The conduct of a 
man who destroys his oum life, to avenge himself on an enemy whom he 
has no other ^vay of reaching, is regarded as heroic and magnanimous. 

I*3Sia»C¥TIOH IN THE BEIGN OE aXJEEN MABT. 

The total number of persons who perished in the dames for their reli- 
gion during this reign has been variously reckoned at 277 and 288, 
amongst whom were 5 bishops, 21 divines, i gentlemen, 84 artificers, 
100 husbandmen, servants, and labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 iin- 
married women, 2 boys, and 2 infants, of which last one was whipped to 
death by the savage Bonner, and the other, springing out of its mother’s 
womb, at the stake, was mercilessly thrown back into the tire. The 
number of those that died in prison was also very great. Yet England 
may be considered as comparatively free from persecution duyjiig this 
period, for all over the continent the victims of bigotry wctre reckoned, 
not by hundreds, but by thousands, and in the Netherlands alone 50,000 
persons are said to have lost their lives in the religious wars of the 
Spaniards, 

WATSIBE MONUMENTS. 

The sketch on next page represents a curious custom which still prevaiU 
in the neighbourhood of Cong, near Oughterard in Ireland. It is well 
described in the following account of their tour by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 
Hall : — On the way to Joyce’s Country we saw heaps of piled-up stones 
on either side of the'road; these heaps continuing for above a mile, after 
their commencement a short distjuace from the western entrance to the 
town. The artist may convey a better notion of their peculiar character 
than any written description can do* W e left our car to examine theiu 
minutely ; and learned they were monuments to the memorv of ‘ ‘ deceased” 
persons, *toreeted” by their surviving friends. Upon deatlioctnirring, the 
primitive tumulus is built,— if that may be called building which consists 
m placing a few large stones upon a spot previously unoccupied. Each 
relative of the dead adds to the heap ; and in time it becomes a moun- 
tain” of tolerable size. Each family knows its own particular moniiineut; 
and a member of, or a descendant from it, prays and leaves Ms ofieriag 
siiily at that especial one. The custom has endimed for many genemtic-Biii 
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some of tlie heaps hore tokens of great age ; and one was point-ed out to 
us of wMeli there were records, in the transferred memories of the people, 
for vat 'least' 500 years. The bodies are in no instance buried here — it is 
not consecrated earth ; the monuments are merely memorials, and no 
doubt originated at a period when a Eoman Catholic was, according to 
the provisions of a law equally foolish and cruel, interred, without form 
or ceremony, in church ground— the ground ^that had been the propert)^ 
of their ancestors. None of these stone cairns have any mason- wort, 
and they are generally of the rudest forms, or rather without any form, 
the' stones haying been carelessly cast^ one upon another. Upon one of 
them, only could we discover any inscription — ^this one is introduced Into 



the print ; it is built with far more than the usual care ; it contained m 
inscription ; Pray for ye soule of John Joyce, & Mary Joyce, his wife, 
died 1712 some of them, however, seem to have been constructed with 
greater care than others, and many of them were topped with a smaB 
wooden cross. We estimated that there were at feast 600 of these 
primitive monuments— of all shapes and sizes — along the road. In each 
of them we observed a small hollow, which the peasants call, a “ win- 
dow f most of these were full of pebbles, and upon inquiry we learned 
that when one of the race to whom the deceased belonged kneels by the 
side of this record to his memory and offers up a prayer for the repose of 
his soul, it is customary to fling a little stone into this cupboard the 
belief being that gradually as it Alls, so, gradually, the soul is relieved 
from punishment in purgatory; when completely full the soul has entered 
paradise. We have prolonged our description of this singular and in- 
teresting scene, because it seems to have been altogether overlooked by 
travellers, and because we believe that nothing like it is to be met wits;': 
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ii5i any other part of Ireland ; although similar objects are to bo foiiad ia 
i8¥eral other places about Connemara, none of them, however, are i® 
extensive as. this, which adjoins Cong,” ' 

HINDOO ADORATION OP THE sIlAGrIxI. 


Among the many forms which Vishnu is believed by Ms Hindoo wjr** 



shippers to have assunied is that of the Salagram — an annnonite-stotus 
found in the river Gandaka and other streams tbnving from the Ilinialfiyas* 
The reason for the worship of tliis is stated in one of the sacred 
Vishnu created the nine planets to preside over the fates of men. Boni 
(Sjiturn) proposed commencing his reign by taking Brahma under hi:; 
bitlnence for twelve years. The matter was referred to Tishnu, why 
being e{|ually averse to be placed under the inauspicious iniluence of tid*- 
planet, requested him to call the next day. The next day Saturn oouio 
nowhere discover Vishnu, but perceived <hat he had united liimBelf te 
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‘tke moimtaia CJandaka ; he entered the mountain in the form of a iro? 7 i 
■ealied Tajrakita (the thimder-bolt worm). He continued to afiiict th# 
moimtain-fomed Vishnn for twelve years, when ^Vishnu assumed nk 
proper shape, and commanded that the stones of this moimtam shonid he 
worshipped, and become proper representatives of himself ; adding thai; 
each should have twenty marks in it, similar to those on Ms body, and 
that its name should be SMagram.^’ 

The Balagram is nsnally placed under a tnlasi-tree, which is plant^id 
on the top of a pillar in the vicinity of a temple of Vishnn, or near a 
house. Tulasi, a female, desired to become Vishnn\s wife, but was meta'- 
morphosed by Lakshmi into a tree, a small shrub, called therefore Tulasi^ 
or holy basil (Oeymum Sanctum). Vishnu, however, promised to assume 
the form of a Salagram, and always continue with her. The Vaishnaya 
priests, therefore, keep one leaf of the shrub under and another over the 
Balagrani, and thus pay their adorations to the stone and the tree. In 
the evening a lamp is placed near it. In the month of May it is watered 
from a pot suspended over it, as appears in the engraving, which repre- 
sents a person engaged in the worship at this singular slirine. 

TOMB OP THE EMPEEOB MAXIMILIAN AT INSPEUCK. 

This majestic tomb is placed in the centre of the middle aisle of the 
church, upon a. platform approached by steps of red marble. The sides 
of the tomb are divided into twenty -four compartments, of the dnest 
Carrara marble, on which are represented, in bas-relief, the most 
interesting events of the emperor’s warlike and prosperous career. The 
workmanship of the tablets is exquisite ; and, taken in connexion wdth 
the lofty deeds they record, they form the most princely decorations 
•ever seen. Each of the tablets contributing to this splendid Mtho- 
biography is in size 2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 8 inches ; and every 
object contained therein is in the most perfect proportion, while the 
exquisite finish of the heads and draperies requires a magnifying glass 
to do it justice. The tomb is surmounted by a colossal figm’e*m bronze 
of the emperor, kneeling in the act of prayer; and around it ai*e four 
allegorical figures, of smaller size, also in bronze. 

But, marvellous as is the elaborate beauty of this work, it is far 
from being the most remarkable feature of this imperial mausoleum, 
hanged in tw-o long lines, as if to guard it, stand twenty-eight colossal 
statiies in bronze, of whom twenty are kings and princes, alliances of 
the house of Hapsbm-g,- and eight their stately dames, Anythingmore 
impressive than the appearance of these tali dark guardians of the 
tomb, some clad in regal robes j some cased in armour, and all seeming 
animated by the mighty power of the artist, it wmuld be difficult to 
imagine. 

In the death-like stillness of the church, the visitor who, for the first 
lime,:, eonte this tomb and' its gloomy guard, is struck by a 

feeling of a'we, approaching to terror. The statues, with life-lixe 
individuality of attitude and expression — each solemn, mourntol, dig- 
nified, and graceful; and all seeming to dilate before the eye into 
‘««iora#TM dimensions, and, as if- &amea to scare intrudersi endowed hf 
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• power more than mortal, to keep watch and ward roiind the mighty 
dead. They appear like an eternal procession of mourners, who, while 
earth endiures, will cease not to gaze on, monra over,, and' protect the 
relics of him who was the glory of their noble, long since fallen race. 

THE FATERCE OF HENRY 11. OF FBAXCE. 

The earliest known fabric of this earthenware is that mysterious and 
umiqne inannfactnre of the ^‘Eenaissanee,” the line Fayence of Henry II. 
The mannfaetnre of this ware, which was at once carried to a high 
degree of x^erfection, seems to have been suddenly and unaccountably 
lost, "without leaving any record of where or by whom it was x>rodnee<l, 
By many it is supposed to be of Florentine inamifocturej and to have 
been sent by some of the relations of Catherine de Medieis as a present to 
Henry II. ; but it dificTs too essentially from Italian ^klajolica, both in 
the paste of "which it is composed, and in the stylo in which it^isde* 
corated, to warrant such a conjecture, Italy does not possess in her 
museums a single specimen of tliis w^are, and of the thirty-seven pieces 
extant, tw-enty-seveii have been traced as coming from Touraine and La 
Tendee. Many antiquaries, therefore, infer that the manufacture was at 
Thouars, in Touraine, although the Fayence may have been the work of 
an Italian artist. 

But if the place of its manufacture is unlmowm, the pieces extant 
clearly attest the period of its fabrication. The Salamander, and other 
insignia of Francis I,, are met with on the earlier specimens of this 
pottery; but upon the majority of pieces, upon those more [jure in design 
and more beautiful in execution than the preceding, w'e find the aim® 
of Henry II., with Ms device, the three crescents, or Ids initial H, inter- 
laced with the two B^s of the Duchesse de Yalentinois. Indeed, so 
* constantly do her emblems appear upon the pieces, that the ware, though 
usualljr designated as ‘‘Faience de Henri II.,” is sometimes styled 
“ Faience de Diane de Poitiers.” Even her widow’s colour, black and 
white, are the two which are employed in some of the finest pieces. 
They were the fashionable colours of the court, Henry vrore no others 
during Ms life, and was attired in them in the fatal tournament in which 
he fell. Her impresa^ the crescent of Diana, is conspicuous on his 
palaces, and he even caused it to be engraved upon Ms coins. From 
these eireumstanees we must, therefore, conclude that the manufacture 
of this ware began at the end of the reign of Francis I., was continued 
under that of Henry II., and, as we find upon it the emblems of the«e 
tvro princes only, we may naturally infer that it is of French origin. 

The paste of which tliis Fayence is composed is equally distinct from 
Majolica and Palissy ware. The two latter are both soft, whereas tliia, 
on the contrary, is hard. It is a true pipeclay, very fine, and very white, 
so as not to require, like the Italian Fayence, to be concealed by a thick 
enamel, and the ornaments with wMch it is enriched are simxdy covered 
mth a tMn, transparent, j^ellowish varnish. 

The style of decoration in this ware is unique. Patterns or ara- 
besques, are engraved on the paste, and the indentures filled with 
coloured pastes, so as to present an uniform, smooth surface, of tji# 
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inest inlaying, or resembling, ratber, a model of Cellinf s silver worl^ 
eMselied and worked in niello. Hence it is sometimes styled Faience 
d nielnre.^^ These patterns are sometimes disposed in zones of yellow 
ochre, with borders of dark brown, sometimes of a pink, green, viobn, 
black, or blue ; bxit the dark yellow ochre is the predoniiiiairt colour. 

The colleetion of the late M. Preanx was the richest in the world in 
the most beautiful examples of Fayence; it was disposed of by auction 
about twelve years ago, m consequence of the death of the proprietor, 
and the choicest specimen in. it was the candlestick, of 'which we give" a 

■ figure, and which' was purchased bv 
' Sir Anthony de llothscliild for ahmi 
£220, duty included. The sorfeA* 
is exquisitely enriched with aui- 
hesque patterns, either in black upon 
a white ground, or in white upou a 
black. The form is monumental, 
and in the finest style; three figures 
of genii support escutcheons, bearing 
the arms of hi’ance. and the double 
B. These genii stand upon masks, 
which are united by garlands ena- 
melled in green. The top of the 
candlestick terminates in the from 
bears inscribed the 
fieurs-de-lys and the monogram of 
Saviour. This piece, for delicacy 
detail and beauty of execution, is 
unequalled by any specimen knowm 
. of tMs exquisite Fayence, Sir An- 

.. thony de-Bothseliild* also .purchased, 
at M. Preaux^s sale a small cup, de- 
corated in the same style, •with the 
descents interlaced, for which he 
gave 1800 francs, He, therefore, 
310W is fortunate in having the finest 
collection known of this ■ware, as, in 
addition to the specimens already mentioned, he possesses two exquisite 
ewers of the Henry II. Fayence, One he purchased at the sale of the 
Comte de Monvilie for 2300 francs ; the other, with a cmious handle of 
elaborate workmanship, he bought for nineteen guineas at Strawlw rry 
Hid, where he also purchased a tripod salt-cellar, supported with scroll 
ornaments for £21. 

ItEWmHMENTS FOB THE PULKT. 

in the books^of Darlington parish church, iho following items apinar. 
showdng that, in the olden time, provision was imaio for comforting the 
inner man ‘‘ Six quarts of sack to the minister who preached when be 
had no minister to assist, Os. For a quart of sock bestowed on Jiliett, 
when fee preached, 2 b. 64 For a pint of brandy when Mr. George Bil 
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nwaclied here, Is. 4d. For a stranger wlio preached, a dozen of ale.. 
When the Bean of Durham preached here, spent in a treat in the hons©| 
Ss. 6 d.” This would hardly be considered orthodox at the present day. 

BEDBSMElf m THE TIME OE HEEEY TO. 

Most of the monasteries in former times had hospitiik of poor men and 
, women attached to, them ; generally either within 'the preeinets. or near 
adjoining. Thus, _ at St. Edmmid^s Bury, there was St. John’s Hospital, 
or God’s House, without the South Gate, and St. Nicholas’ lJf>spitai with- 
out the^East Gate, and St. Eeter’s Hospital without the liisby Gate, and 
St Saviour’s Hospital mtliout the North Gate, — all Ibundcfi by abbt)t 8 
of St. Edmund’s. At Heading there was the Hospital of St. Hahy Mag- 
dalene for twelve leprous persons and chaplains, and the Hospital of St. 
Lawrence for twa^nty-six poor people, and fur the entertainiuent of 
strangers and pilgrims, both, founded by abbots of Reading. Due at the 
gate of Fountains’ Abbey for j>oor 

persons and travellers’; one at J 

: .Glastonbury, under the care of- 
the almoner, for poor and inlii’in ' 
persons, .Thirteen was a favourite- , ■ 

number" for the ' inmates of a hos- ' 
pitaL From, the initial letter of . . fH) ^ 

a deed in the British Museum ' 

(Earl. 1498), by which king 

Henry VII. founded a fraternity TA i \ nfiny ^’iw' 

of thirteen poor men in West- Uvi / f 

minster Ahbey, who were to- be ■ -^I'A \ I , /’ 

under the governance of the j/ 

, 5 ^ monks, we take the accompanying ^ 
iRustration, which represents the. .''.m 

abhot and monks before the king, mth a group of the king’s bedesmen, 
each of whom has the royal badge, a rose surmounted by a arovm, on the 
shoulder of his habit. 






CHIKESB GAMBEEBS PLAYING -EOE EmUEES. 

The following strange account is taken from Hue’s **€hinese 

Empire:—. - ■ ■ ■ . - ■ - . ■ - ^ - . . ■ ■ 

*‘The Chinese are industrious and economical, hut their cupidity, 
their immoderate love of lucre, and their decided taste for stockjobbing 
and spoeulation, easily tempts them to gambling, wRen they are not 
engaged in traffic. They seek eagerly for strong excitements, and when 
once they have got into the habit of gambling they .seldouj or never 
recover from. it. They cast aside every obligation of stsition, duty, and 
family, to 'live only for cards and dice ; and this fatal passion gains such 
an empire over them, that they proceed even to the most revolting extre- 
mities* When they have lost all their money they mil play for their 
k>uses, their and their wives even, whose destiny often ilepends 
on a cast of the See. Nay, the Ohinese, gambler does not stop hert^ for 
he will stake tlie very cloilies he has on for oim game more, and ink 
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nonibie eiistom gives rise to scenes, that would not be credible, did 
mt know that the passions always tend to make men cruel and 

In the northern provinces, especially in the en\di‘ons of the Great 
“Wall, 3 'on may sometimes meet, during the most intense cold of winter^ 
men rmining about in a state of complete nudity, having been driv«ia 
pltdessly from the gaming-houses when they had lost their all. They 
rush about in all directions like madmen to try and save themselves 
from being frozen, or crouch down against the chimneys, which in those 
countries are carried along the walls of the houses, on a level with the 
ground. They turn first one side towards the warmth, then the other, 
while their gambling conipanions, far from trying to help them, look on 
with ferocious and maHgnaut hilarity. The horrible spectacle seldom 
lasts long, for the cold soon seizes the unfortunate creatures, and tio'v 
fail do-wn and die. The gamblers then return to their table, and begin 
to x>lay again with the most perfect composure. Such facts as these will 
appear fabulous to many persons, but having resided several years in 
the north of China, we can testify to their perfect authenticity. 

These excesses seem surprising enough, but tlie truth is, that Chinese 
gamblers have invented still more extraordinary methods of satisfying 
their passion, which is really carried to absolute madness. Those who 
have nothing more to lose will collect round a table and actually play 
for thei?* fingers^ which they will cut off reciprocally with frightful 
stoicism. We had thought to pass over these revolting particulars, for 
we, do not like to put the confidence of our readers to too great a trial. 
We have a strong objection to relating things that, although we know 
them to be strictly true, have an improbable appearance. But these 
facts' concerning Cliinese gamblers were knowm, and commented upon, 
by the Arab travellers in the ninth century. Here is a passage on the 
subject from the ‘ Chain of Chronicles,’ from wiiich we have already^, 
quoted more than once : — 

‘ Amongst men of a volatile and boastful character, those who belong 
to the lower classes, and wiio have no money, will sometimes play fiu 
the fingers of their hands. During the game, they keep by them a Vase 
containing nut, or sesame oil, for olive oil is not known in this country. 
x\ fire is kept burning under it, and between the two players is placed a 
small but very sharp hatchet. The one who wins then takes the liami 
of the loser, places it on a stone and cuts off‘ one of his lingers with tlie 
hatchet ; the piece falls, and the vanquished party immediauly dips liis 
hand into the hot oil, which cauterises the wound. Tills operation does 
not prevent the players from beginning again. Some will take a niatt,th, 
dip it in oT, place it on their arms, and set fi,re to it ; tiie match burns, 
and you can smell the odour of the consuming ilesh, but the man goes m 
with his game, and exhibits nb sign of pain.’ ” 

ENT,ET Of THE fllBNCH AHBASSADOB INTO IN 1698. 

The following is an extract from the Flying Tost,” of May 17, 

Yesterday, (Monday, May 16,) in the afternoon, Count Tallard, tlie 
Kmch Ambassador, made Ms publio entry; The Far! Marshal’s men 
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ca^ae first, tlaea followed tlie Earl of Macclesfield’s footmea, after tlieim 
iweaty of tbe Ambassador’s footmoix, la red liyeries with gold laee ; tbea 
came tATo of tbe Ambassador’s geatlemea and six pages on horseback ; 
Lt'Xt came two heralds before His Majesty’s coach, in wliieii His Excel- 
Imiey tbe Ambassador, tbe Earl of Macclesfield, and some others of 
<l_iiality : after them came three of His Eoyal Highness the Prince of 
Denmark's coaches, and next, throe of the Ambassador’s coaches, the 
first of them A-ery^rich, and draxAm by eight horses ; then foiloxv-ed His 
Grace the Duke of ^Norfolk’s coach, \mtli about ibrly-seven more, draAVA 
hy six horses each. There was a splendid entertainment prepared for 
ills Excellency at Ossuislon House, in St. James’s Stjuare.” 

KXPEXSES AT COEOIi'ATJOXS, 

The (|uantity of provisions consumed at the feasts giyen by some of 
our early Kings, was extraordinarily great. For that of King EdArard L 
February H)th, 1274, the dilFerent bherifis \Amre ordered to furnish 


butchei meat at \Yindsor, in tlie following proportions : 

Oxen. Swine, 

Sherifi* of Gloucester, . , , , 60 101 

Sheep, 

60 

Fowls. 

3000 


Bucks and Bedford. * 

. 40 

66 

40 

2100 


Oxford . , . , 

. 40 

67 

40 

2100 


Kent , . . . 

. 40 

67 

40 

2100 


Surrey and Sussex. • 

. 40 

■ ■67 

40 

2100 

■fi 

Warwick and Leicester , 

. 60 

vV98 

40 

3000 

9, 

Somerset and Dorset 

. 100 

170 

110 

5000 


Essex , 

. 60 

101 

60 

3160 

Total, 

tAveU'e counties . 

. 410 

■■ .**75 

*430 

22,560 


In the year 1307, King Edward II. issued an order to the seneschal of 
Hasoony, and constable of Bordeaux, to proAd.de a thousand pipes of good 
AAune, and send them to London, to be used at the approaching coronation. 
The purchase and freight Avere to be paid by a company of PTorentine 
merchants, who farmed the reA^enues of Gascony. The coronation oath 
AAuis first taken by Ethelred II., a. b. 979 ; that now used in 1377, It 
Avas amended in 1689. The first coronation sermon was preached in 
lOil. The folloAving statement of the prices given for* seats, to obtain a 
Anew of passing objects during the coronations of former times, mat'', 
iperhaps, proA^e interesting : — 

The price of a good place at the coronation of William the Conquei’^jr, 
was a olank ; at that of his son, William llufua, the same. At . 
Henry Fs., it Am a cnmini ; at Steplien’s and Henry II’s, it w'ls a 
pollard. At iliehard’s, and King John’s, it Avas ^ fmkm, it rose at 
the 3d, Henry’s, to a dodkin. In" the reign of EdAvard, tbe coin begins 
to bo more intelligil.de ; and A\’e find that, for a seat, to vkw his corona- 
tion, a Q Avas giAmi, or the half of a ferling, or farthing, tlm fourth part 
a sterling, or penny. At the 2d Edward’s, it Avas a fartiiing ; ami at 
Ms son’s, EdAvard III. a halfpenny. At Kicbard II.’s it Avas a penny, 
and continued the same to that of Henry lY, inclusive, At the oth 
Henry’s, it was two mnnim ; and similar -prices were paid at the cwona- 
'tbns of Heiuy' YL, Edward lY,, EdAvard Y., iliehard IIL, an-J 
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fienry TIL At tliat Henry Till, it was a yrossws, or groat ; aai 
the same was paid at tLat of Edward TI. and Queen Mary’s. At Queen 
Elizabeth’s, it rose to a testoon^ or^ tester. At those of James I. and 
Charles I. a sUlling was giren ; which was advanced to half^a-^trown, 
at those of Charles IL and James II. At King Winiam’s and Queen 
Anne’s it was a crown^ and the same at that of O-eorge L At George 
XL’s hay'-’a^fjuinea^ and, afterwards, at George IIL’s a guinea was the 
common charge. Bat, at that of George IT, as high forty guimm^ 
Were given for a single seat, 

CUniOTTS ANTIQUE SWORB. 

The engraving which accompanies this article is a sketch 
of the upper part of an antique Danish sword, which was 
found, together with several other weapons, by the labourers 
who were engaged in the construction of the railway from 
Dublin to Cashel 

The discovery of the weapons was made at a locality 
called Island Bridge, and many of them were fortunately 
secured for the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
where they may now be seen. The swords are long and 
straight, formed for cutting as well as thrusting, and ter- 
minate in points formed by rounding off the edge towards 
the back of the blade. The hilts are veiy remarkable hj 
form, and in one or two instances, like the example we 
have engraved, are highly ornamented. The mouhtings 
are generally of a kind of brass, but several richly plated 
witn silver were found, and it is said that one of them had 
a hilt of ^ solid gold. The spears are long and slender, and ^ 
similar in form to the lance-heads used in some of the 
cavalry corps. 

All these weapons, with one exception, are composed of 
a soft kind of iron. Meny of the swords were found 
doubled up, a circumstance for which it is dijficuit to assign 
« reason, as they had evidently been purposely bent. The sword we 
have represented in our engraving, is remarkable for the unusual degree 
of ornament which appears upon its hilt, and also for its material, steel. 

BINNEE IN CHINA. 

It is certain that a real Chinese dinner ’would be a very odd thing w 
the eyes of a stranger, especially if he were one of those who think, as 
some people do, that there is only one way of living. To begin, dinner 
with the dessert, and end it vrith the soup; to drink the wine smcvldng 
hot, out of little china cups, and have your food br;,)Ught t ^ you ready 
cut up into small pieces, and to be p^'esented with a couple of sticks, 
instead of a knife and fork, to eat it with ; to have, instead of napkins, 
a provision of little bits of silk paper by the side of your plate, whieh, as 
you use, the attendants carry off; to leave your place between the 
courses, to smoke or amuse yourself ; and to raise your chop-sticks to yow 
fofehead# 'md then place them' horizontally upon your euf, to sifnify 
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Ast you ha^'e finislied youi* dinner -all these things woxild dcuMleii 
«eem very odd, and create the curiosity of Europeans. The Chinese, oi 
the other hand, can never get over their surprise at our way of dining. 
They ask how we can like to drink cold hnids, and what can have put it 
into our heads to make use of a trident to carry food to our mouths, at 
‘:he risk of pricking our lips or poking our eyes out. They think it very 
droll to see nuts put on the table in their shell, and ask %vhy our servants 
cannot take the trouble to peel the fruit, and take the bones out of the 
meat, ^ They are themselves certainly not very difficult in the nature of 
tlieir food, and like such things as fried silkworms and preserved larvm, 
but they cannot understand the px’edilcetion of our epicures for /n//A 
game, nor for cheese that appears to belong to the class of animated 
beings. " 

CISTEE3V OF MAJOLICA WARE. 

We have engraved the annexed, as it affords at once both a beautifn) 
apeeimenof the potter’s art, and also ■ 
an example of the taste and luxury 
of the present day in articles of expen** 

sive ornament, it is a cistern made ^ 

of Majolica, or the enamelled pottery 
of Italy, the most beatitiful specimens 
of which were made in the sixteenth 

oentury. The one before us came to ^ 

'England from the colieetion of the ■ 

Borghese. ..Palace ; and at the great ,. , 

sale-.- at Stowe, ■ the seat^ of the Buke.^ . ■ ,■ 

of Buckingham, was disposed of by auction for sixty-four guineas, md 
this although it xvas much broken. 

THEATRES IH THE TIME OF SHAESPEABE. 

Ik Blaekfriars was a theatre, the memory of which vnth the one^ or 
the other shore of the river at Bankside, enjoys the houour of having 
been used for the first representations of many of Shakspeare’s plays, 
and where the bard himself performed in them. The^ whole district 
becomes classic, from the remembrance. The following interesting 
description of the theatres in London at that time, and which applie*s 
to the Blaekfriars’ theatre as we well as the rest, is taken from a shoit 
memoir of Shakspeare, by the Rev. Alexader Dyce, prefixed to ^llie 
Aldine edition of Shakspeare’s poems : Nearly all^ these buildings, it is 
probable, were eonstructed of -wood. Those which, for some undis- 
covered reason, were termed private theatres, were entirely roofed in 
from the weather, while the public theatres were open to the sky, except 
over the stage and galleries. On the outside of each was exhibited a 
sign indicative of its name ; and on the roof, during the time of per- 
formance, was hoisted a Hag. The interior arrangements resemble those 
of the present day. There were tiers of galleries or ma^oM% ; beneath 
these the boxes or rooms, intended for persons^ of the higher class, and 
which ai the private theatres were secured with locks, the keys bein 
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given to the mdividuals who engaged them ; and there was ihe e,ennm 
area, (separated, it seems, from the stage by pales), at the private thea- 
tres, termed ihepit^ and furnished with seats; but at the public theatres^, 
called the yard^ and affording no^ such accommodation. Cresjsets, or 
large open lanterns, served to iUnminate the body of the house ; and t \rc 
ample branches, of a form similar to those now hung in cliurehes, gave 
light to the stage. The band of musicians, which was far from nunierou'-:. 
Bat, it is supposed, in an upper balcony, over what is now called the 
stage box : the instruments eliieffy used w^ere trumpets, cornets, haul- 
l)oys, bites, recorders, viols, and organs. The amusements of the audi- 
ence previous to tlm commencement of the play, were reading, playing at 
cards, smoking tobacco, drinldng ale, and eating nuts and apples. Even 
during tlie performance it was customary for wits, critics, and young 
gallants, who were desirous of attracting attention, to station themselves 
on tlie stage, either lying on the rushes or seated on hired stools, while 
their pages furnislied thorn with pipes and tobacco. At the third sound- 
ing, or fiourish of trumpets, the exhibition began. The curtain, which 
concealed the stage from the audience, was then draw-n, opening in the 
middle, and running upon iron rods. Other curtains, called traverses^ 
were used as a substitute for scenes. At the back of the stage was a 
balcony, the platform of which was raised about eight oi nine feet from 
the ground ; it served as a -window, gallery, or upper chamber. From it 
a portion of the dialogue was sometimes spoken, and in front of it cur- 
tains were suspended to conceal, if necessary, those who occupied it, from 
the audience. The internal roof of the stage, either painted blue or 
adorned with drapery of that colour, was termed the heavens. The stage 
was generally strewed with rushes, but on extraordinary occasions was 
matted- There is reason to believe that, when tragedies were performed, 
it was hung with black. Moveable painted scenery there was assuiedly 
none. A board, containing the name of the place of action in large 
letters, was displayed in some conspicuous situation. Occasionally, 
when some change of scene was necessary, the audience was required to 
suppose that the performers, who had not quitted the boards, had retired 
to a different spot. A btd thrust forth showed that tlio stage was a bed- 
chamber ; and u, table, with pen and ink, indicated that it was a 
ing-house. Rude contrivances were employed to imitate towers, wails of 
towms, hell- mouths, tombs, trees, dragons, &c. Trap-doors had been 
early in use ; biit to make a celestial personage ascend to the iNjof oi“ the 
stage tvas mure than the nuichinists of the theatre could always acciom- 
plish. The price of admission appears to have varied aceoxding 1(» the 
rank and estimation of the theatres. A shilling was charged ihr a place 
in the best boxe.s ; the entrance-money to the pit and galleries was the 
«ame™-8ixpence, two-peneo, and a penny. The performance commenced 
at three in the afternoon,'' 

OLD CUSTOM TO CBIHIXAIiS. 

The custom of offering doomed criminals a last earthly draught 
of refreshment is undoubtedly one of. considerable antiquity. The right 
of offeriiif ' win® 'to criminals, on their passage to the seaffbM, was often & 
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privilege granted to religious communities. In 'Paris, tlie privilege was 
Leid by tlie convent of Fiiies-Dieu, the nuns of wliich kept wine prepared 
for those who were condemned to suiiei* on the gibbet of Montfaueon. 
The gloomy procession halted before the gate of the monastery, the 
criminal descended from the cart, and the nuns, headed by the Lady 
Abbess, received him on the steps with as much, perhaps more, heartfelt 
eereniony than if he had been a king. The poor wretch was led to a 
crucifix near the church door, the feet whereof he humbly kissed. He 
then received, from ^the hands o{* tlie Superior, three pieces of bread (to 
remind him of the Trinity), and glass of wine (emblem of Unity). 
The procession then resumed its dread way to the scaffold- 

. ALE ' TOO STliONO. ' ■ ■ 

A memorial signed by nirxeteen inhabitants of Bayton, in \Forcester- 
shire, was sent to the Sessions in the year 16! 2, setting forth “that John 
■ Kempster and John .P>yrd do not sell their ale according to the law, but 
doe sell a pynte for a ptniii}', and df)e make ytt sue extraurdynarye strsxng 
that itt draweth dyvers ydie p’sons into tke said alehouses, b'y reason 
%vhereof sondrye assaults, atfrayes, blodshedds, and othei- misdeameanors, 
are there daylie coinytted by idle and dronken eorapanie which doe 
thither resort and there contym.e\ie in their dronckencs three days and 
tliree niglits together, and also divers men^s sonnes and servants do often 
resort and contiiieue drinldng in the said houses day and night, where- 
upon divers disorders and abuses are offered to the inhabitants of Bayton 
aforesaid, as in pulling down styles, in carrying away of yertes, .in 
throwing men’s waynes, plowes, and such like things, into pooles, -wells, 
and other bye places, and in putting their yokes for their oxen into lakes 
and myery places,” &e.” A nice picture of young England in the seven- 
teenth century, 

A eHAPTEB-HO'USE.Iir THE TIME OP ' HEHBY . . YU, /. 

In abbey- churches of the olden time the Chapter-house was always on 
the east side of the eoimt. In establishments of secular canons it seems 
to have been always multisided, with a central pillar to sujjport its groin- 
iiig, and a lofty,* conical, lead- covered roof. In these instances it is 
placed in the open space eastw-ard of the cloister, and is usually ap^ 
preached by a jjassage from the east side of the cloister court. In the 
houses of all the otiier orders the chapter-house is rectangular, even 
where the church is a cathedral. Usually, then, tlie chapter-house is a 
rectangular building on the east side of the cloister, and frequently its 
longest apsis is east and west— at Durham it has an eastern apsis. It was 
a large and bandsome room, with a good deal of architectural ornament ; 
often the western end of it is divided off as a vestibule or aiite-room ; and 
generally it is so Drge as to be divided into two or three aisles by ro-ws 
of pillars. Internaliy, rows of stalls or benches wore arranged round the 
walls for the convent ; there was a, higher seat at the east end for the 
abbot or prior, and a desk in the middle from which certain things were 
read, Evoiy day after the service 'called Tierce,' the convent walked in 
procession from ike choir to the ciiapter*house, 'and took their proper 
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places. Wlien the abbot had taken his place, the monks descended one 
step and bowed ; he returned their salutation, and all took their seats. 
k sentence of the rule of the order was read by one of the noviees from 
the desk, and the abbot, or in his absence, the prior, delivered an ex- 
pianatory or hortatory sermon upon it ; then, from another portion of the 
hojk was read the names of brethren, and benefactors, and persons %vho 
had been received into fraternity, whose decease had happened on tiiat 
day of the year ; and the convent prayed a requiescat m pace for their- 
souls, and ihe souls of aU the faithful departed this life. Then members 

^ — — of the eoiiveiit who had been 

breaches of 

^ \ discipline coniessed them. 

Ah fA'Arj’jh.] \ kneelin^,^ upon a low stool in 

I /'■ Myv \ miiidie, and on a bow 
^ abbot, intimatin^u 

remission of the breach, 

////%/ VI ~ Ivl resumed their seats, 1 1 

K any had a oomplaiut to mak- 

against any brother, it was 
j fc/ jt , W ^ 1/ i |||| p| made and adjudges I < 

I Convent business was \ho 

lj/7kOtr The wood-* cut 

"^'1 example of the kind. 

|p p7 JyT ! ||‘l Henry YU. had made grants 

/>f 7 /r//f%ssissS!i\ Y^estminster Abbey, on 

P ^'4? / J® \ ( l^jF%l ^OEdition that the convent 

performed certain religious 
1 1 \ services on Ms behalf; and 

Y I llK ' rfr'W / order .that the services 

Vv y \ I -/-5 | V py 1 disuse, 

/ III I n \ ¥ he directed that yearly, at a 

l—U I certain period, the chief 

'\s^v j justice, or the Idng’ s attorney, 

L — J — or the recorder of Londitn, 
should attend in chapter, and the abstract of the grant and agreement 
between the king and the convent should be read. The grant wdiich was 
thus to be read still exists in the British Museum ; it is written in a 
volume superbly bound, wdth the royal seals attached in silver cases ; it 
is from the iUuininated letter at the head of one of the deeds that our 
wood-cut is taken. It rudely represents the chapter-house, with the 
chief-justice and a group of lawyers on one side, the abbot and convent 
on the other, and a monk reading the grant from the desk in. the midst 

AKNE BOLEYN’S GLOVES. 

Anne Boleyn was marvellously dainty about her gloves. She had a 
nail wMch turned up at the side, and it was the delight of Q,ueeu Catha- 
rine to make her play at cards, without her gloves, in order that the 
delbrmity might disgust King Hah The good Queen Bess was extrava- 
gant, fastidious, and capricious in the extreme* about her gloves* Bhm 
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ttsed to display ilieni to advantage in playing tlie virginal, and gloves at 
that tlma were expensive articles. 

■ BELLA EOBBIA WARE. ■ 

Liiea della Rohbia, born in 1388, was an eminent sculptor in marMe 
and bronze, and worked both at Florence and at Rimini.* Having aban- 
duned Ms origiiial employment for that of modelling in terra cotta, be 
succeeded, after many experiments, in making a white enamel, ’^nth 
which he coated his works, and thus rendered them durable. Tasari 
writes .of Mm, “ehe .face va Fopere di ' 

terra , t|nasi eterne.” His chief proclne- . 
tionsare Madonnas, Scripture subjects, 
figures, and architectural ornaments : 
they are by far the finest works ever ^ 
executed in pottery. He adorned the 
Italian churches mth tUes, as well 
as with altar-pieces, in terra cotta 
enamelled; .and . he . is the founder, of 
A school winch produced works not 
much inferior to ids own. The ** Petit 
Chateau de Madrid,*^ in the Bois de 
Boulogne, near Paris, received the ap« 

^ellation of Chateau de Fayence,*^ 

.fi’om having ■ been ornamented with ena- ffl 

..inelled , tiles, ■ tlie work, of an Italian 

artist, named Girolamo della Robbia, a &?|Sji 

grand nephew of Luca, whom Francis I. PIS® 

•brought from Italy. This chateau is 
now wholly destroyed. The tiles seem 
to have been introaiiced into portions of 
the architectural composition, rather as. 
accessory ornaments than as a lining’’ 

'Or rev^tement of the walls. Analogous 
ornaments, the work of Luca de Maiano, 

1^21, were to be seen in the old gate, 

WMtehall, and at Hampton Court. 

Luca della Robbia sometimes, though 
rarely, used a coloured instead of white 

enam^el in his comjiositions. 1lie above cut represents the altar-piece 
of San i\Iiniato, near Florence, b\’ him. The ground is blue, the figures 
wMte, the iVuits, &c., gold colour, and the garlands green. 

voLeAN"ic BRtrraoH jabak. ■ . • 

The peninsula of Wouiitsendake, and the greater part ^ of Kewsew, 
bristle with volcanic mountains, some extinct, others still acting m 
safety-valves to the ineomprelensible excitements of mother Earth ; but 
of ail the manifestations of her internal throes and tormiuit, and their 
consequent desolation inflicted oh the habitatiomi of her childieUi ths^t of 
1192 was the most tarribk for ages before* 
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**0a tlie eigMeentli day of the first month of that year,” says th© 
Anmk qf Japan ^ <‘the summit^ of the mountain -was seen to erurubi© 
suddenly, and a thick smoke rose in the air. On the sixth of the following 
month uiere Tsras an eruption in a spur on the eastern slope of the moun- 
tain. On the second of the third month an earthquake shook the whole 
island. At Simahara, the nearest town to the mountain, all the house® 
were thrown down, amidst a general terror and consternation, the shocks 
following each other with frightful rapidity. Wountsendake incessant!} 
sent forth a hail-storm of stones, showers of ashes, and streams of la-va, 
which deYastatod the country for many leagues round. At length m 
the first day of the fourth month, there was a ne^Y eommoHon, wd. .ch 
increased in" intensity from moment to moment. 

Simabara wns now a vast heap of ruins. Enormous blocks of rock,, 
tnmhling from the top of the. mountain, crushed and gvoxmi" atoms all 
beneath them. Thunder roEed overhead, and dreadful sounds rumbled 
beneath the feet at one and the same time. All of a sudden, alter an 
interval of calm, when men thought the scourge had passed over, the 
northern spur of Wountsendake, the Moikenyanima, burst forth with a 
tremendou.s detonation. A vast portion of that mountain was blown into 
the air. Colossal masses feE into the sea, A stream of boiling water 
rushed forth foaming from the cracks of this new volcano, and sx>ed to 
the ocean, which at the same time advanced and fiooded the land.” 

Then was seen a sight never seen before, intensifying the terror of the 
innumerable witnesses of that terrible day, which might weE seem a 
Day of Judgment come. From the confiiet of the boiling -waters of the vol- 
cano with the cold waters of the tempestuous ocean, suddenly mingled, there 
arose waterspouts which ravaged the land in their devouring gyrations. 

The disaster caused by tliis accumulation of catastrophes, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, waterspouts, inundations, united together, exceed 
beEef. Not a single house of Simahara and its emirons was spaced : 
only the citadel remained, whose Cyclopean waEs w^ere formed of gigantic 
blocks of stone. The convulsions of nature on that day so changed the 
coast-line, that the most experienced mariners could not recognise its 
once familiar shape and bendings. 

Fifty-three thousand persons perished on that fatal day, 

OETGIN or THE HOUSE OE HULGEA.VE, 

The first diving beE was nothing but a very large kettle, suspended 
by ropes, with the mouth downwards, and planks to sit on fixed in the 
middle of its conearity. The Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an experi- 
ment before the Emperor Charles V, with it, when, they descended with 
a lighted candle to a considerable depth. In 1688 Will i am Phipps, the 
son of a black .smith, formed a project for unloading a rich Spanish ship, 
sunk at Hispaniola; Charles II. gave him a ship, with every necessary 
for the undertaking; but being unsuccessful, Phipps returned in great 
poverty. He then" endeavoured to procure another vessel, but .failings 
he got a subscription, to which the Duke of Albemarle contributed. In 
1^7,^ Phipps set sail in a ship of 200 tons, ha-ving previotisiy engaged^ to 
divide the profits accoiding to- the twenty shares of which me subsetip* 
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li« consisted. At first all Ms labours proyed fruitless, but at length^., 
when he seeni«^d almost to des23air, he was foitunate enough to bring up 
so much treasure that he returned to England wuth £200,000 sterling. 
Of this sum he got about £20,000, and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000. 
PM 2 ) 2 )s was knighted by the king, and laid the foundation of the present 
house of Miiigra?e. 

8HE.TOE 03? ST. SBBAEI) AT KXTBEMBXmU. 

^The city of Nuremberg — the birth-place of Albert Biirer— is enriched 
with many works of high art. The most remarkable is the bronze shrine 
of St. Sebald, the work of Peter Viseher and his live sons, which still 
stands in all its beauty in the elegant church dedicated to the saint. The 
sketch on, next page is a correct r6j>resontation of it. 

The shrine encloses, amid the most fiorid Gothic architecture, the oaken 
chest encased with silver plates, eontaining the body of the venera ted saint : 
this rests on an altar decorated with ba^so-relievos, depicti3.ig his aniracles. 
The architectural portion of this exquisite slirine partakes of the charac- 
teristics of the lieHuamwnce forms engrafted on the medimvul, bv the 
iniluence of Italian art. Indeed, the latter school is visible as the lead- 
ing agent tluonghout the entire composition. The hgurcs of tlie Tw^elve 
Apostles and others placed aroimd it, scarcely seem to belong to German 
art ; they are quite worthy of the best '^Trmisal^nne master. The 
grandeur, breadth, and re 2 )ose of these wonderful statues, cannot be ex- 
celled. Yischer seems to have completely freed Ms mind from the conven- 
tionalities of Ms native schools : tve have here none of the constrained, 

crumpled draperies,” the home studies for face and form so strikingly 
present in nearly ah the works of art of this era, but noble iigiu*es of the 
elevated above the eartlily standai’d by compaiiionsbi|,) tvith the 
Saviour, exhibiting their high "destiny by a noble bearing, wortliy of 
the solemn and glorious duties they were devoted to iuliil. We gaze on 
these figures as we do on the works of Giotto and I'ra Angelico, until we 
feel human nature may lose nearly all of its debasements before the 
“ mortal coil ” is “shuffled ofi‘,” and that mental goodness may shine 
tlirough and glorify its earthly tabernacle, and gis e an assurance in time 
present of the superiorities of an hereafter. Dead, indeed, must be the 
soul that can gaze on such works iiiunoved, appealing, jus they do, to our 
noblest aspirations, and vindicating humanity from its fallen jtosition, by 
asserting its innate, latent glories. Here we feel the truth of the scrip- 
tural phrase — “In Ms oto image made he them.” 

The memory of Peter Yischer is deservedly honoured by his townsmen. 
The street in which his house ivS situated, like tiiat in wMcb \)iu'er’s stu nds, 
has lost its original name, and is now only known as Peter YisciiePs 
Strasse ; but these two artists are the only ones thus distinguished. 
Yischer was born in 1460, and dit4 in 1520. Ho wtis employed by the 
warden of St. Sebald^s, and magistrate of Nuremberg, Sebald Sehreycr, 
to construct this wwk in honour of his patron saint; he began it in 
1506, and finished it in 1519. Thirteen years of labour were tluis de- 
voted to its compietionj for which he received seven, hundred and seventy 
%riBs. “ Accordiiig to this tradition, Yischer wm im^^^rably paid hr 



this great work of labour and art ; and he has himself recorded, in an 
inscription upon the nionument, that ‘ he completed it for the praise <!f 
Ood Almighty alone, and the honour of St. Sebaid, Prince of Heaven, by 
the aid of pious persons, pdid by their voluntary contributions.* ** The 
^riaboration of the entire work is marvellous ; it abounds with fanciful 
hgures, seventy-two in number, disposed among the ornaments, or acting 
as supporters to the general composition. Syrens holds candelabra at 
the angles ; and the centre has an air of singular lightness and grace^ 
It is supported at the base by huge snails. At the western end there ii 
a small bronze statue of Yischer ; he holds his chisel in his hand, and ir 
his workman’s dress, with capacious leather apron, stands unanectedl*' 
forth as a true, honest labourer, appealing only to such sympathies m 
si« justly due to one whoTaboured so lovingly andao wel. 
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A GREAT liESELT PEOM TRIYIAX CIECUMSTAKCES. 


Tliat magniiicent institution of aetiTe beneyolence, Guy’s Hospital, is 
0B€ among a numerous list of instances wnere triiiiiig events have pro- 
iliiced most disproportionate consequences. 

Thomas Guy, of whom the above is a sketch, taken from an old p^rint, 
was the son of Thomas Guy an Anabaptist, lighterman and coal-dealer, 
in Horsley down, Southwark. He was put apprentice in 1660 to a 
booksellci in the porch of Mercer’s Oh aped, and set up trade with a 
stock of about two hundred pounds, in the house that forms the angle 
betwep Cornhill and Lombard-street. Tbe EagHsh Bibles being at 
that time very badly printed, Mr. Guy engaged with others in a scheme 
for printing tiiem in Holland and importing them ; but this being pnt a 
stop to, he contracted vdth the Hniversitv of Oxford for their privilege of 
printing them, and carried on a great Bible trade for many years to cob- 
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■sMemMe adraaiage. He thus' began to aeeumulate money, tad Mi 
.gams rested in his hands, for being a single man, and very peTuiiioite, 

' his expenses were very tiiiiing. His custom was to dine on his shop 
eoutiter, with no other tablecloth than an old newspaper ; he was also as 
little nice in regard to his dress. The bulk of his fortune, how'ever, w^as 
apt^uired b}’ tlie less reputable purchase of seamen’s tickets duriin*' 
(iueeii Anne’s wars, and by the South Sea stock in the memorable year 
1720. 

In proof of what we said^ at the outset, it is a fact that the public a?e 
indebted to a most trifling incident for the greatest part of Itis iinun lue 
fortunes being applied to charitable uses. Guy had a maid-servant whom 
lic^ agreed to marry ; and preparatory to his nuptials he had ordered tht.? 
pavement before Iris door to be mended as far as a particular stone 
which he. marked. The maid, while her master w'as out, innocent Iv 
looking on the ]>aviours at work, saw’’ a broken place they had not re- 
paired, and mentioned it to them ; but they told her that Mr, Guy had 
desired them not to go so far. “"Well,” says she, “do yoummidit; 
tell him I bade you, and I know he w'ill not be angry, ‘it happened,' 
however, that tlie poor girl presumed too mucli on her inllnence ovtr 
her wary lover, with whom the charge of a few shillings extraordinary 
turned the scale against her, for Guy, enraged to find Ms orders ex- 
' eeeded, renounced the matrimonial scheme, and built hospitals in Ms 
old age. In 1707 he built and furnished three wmrds on the north side 
of the outer court of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and gave one humirid 
pounds to it annually for eleven years preceding the erection of his own 
hospital. 

Sometime before Ms death he erected the stately gate with the large 
houses on each side, at the expense of about three" thousand pounds. 
He was seventy-six years of age when he formed the design of building^' 
the hospital near St. Thomas’s, whieli bears his name. The elmrge of 
• erecting this vast pile amounted to £18,793, besides £219,499 which he 
left to endows it, and he just Hved to see it roofed in. 

He erected and endow'ed an almshouse and library at Tam'wortli, the 
place of liis mother’s natmty, and w^hich he represented in Parliament. 
It contains fourteen poor men and women, and the fund provides also 
for the apprenticing of poor children. He also be(iueathed four humkud 
pounds a-year to Chrises Hospital. 

Mr. Guy died December 17th, 1724 in the eighty-first year of his age, 

■ and his will bears date September 4th, in the same year. 

Altos AT ALEXANDEIA, 

To render the harbour safe, of approach at all times, Ptolemy So ter, 
who, on the death of Alexander, obtained the government of hg.vpt, 
deterinined on erecting a lighthouse on the eastern extremity of the ink 
of Pharos, the celebrity of which has given the same name* to all othew 
lighthouses. 

'This “pharos” was in height 450 feet, and could be seen at a distanes 

100 miles. It was built of several stories, decreasing in dimeasiea 
"■towards the top, where fires were - lighted in a species of lanterii. Th«i 
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frouni-floor and tlio two next above it were bexagonal; tbe fonrtb 
was a scpare with a round tower at each fiXigle ; tlie bftli door wa# 
oirctilar, contiimed^to the top,^ to wbieb a winding staircase conducted. 
In the upper galleries some mirrors were arranged in such a manner as 
to show the ships and objects at sea for some considerable distance. On 
the top a fire was constantly kept, to direct sailors into the bay, which 
was dangerous and difficult of access. 

The whole of this jnasterpieee of art was exquisitely wrought in 
stone, and adorned with columns, balustrades, and ornc-ments, worked 
in the finest marble. To protect the structure from the ocean stcrms, it 
was surrounded entirely by a sea wall. Ancient wTitcrs say the 
building of this tower cost 800 talents, which is eq[uivaknt to £16o,000, 
if Attic talents ; but if Alexandrian, double that sum. 

The building w’-ns not completed during the reign of the first Pk>leiiiy, 
but was fiiiisiied in the reign of his son Ptolemy Philadeiphus, w£o 
put this inscription upon it ' 

“ King Ptolemy, to the Gods the Saviours, for the benefit of sailors.’* 

Sostratus the architect, wishing to claim all the glory of the building, 
•engraved his own name on the solid marble, and afterwards coated it 
with cement. Thus, wdien time had decayed the mortar Ptolcmj^’s name 
disappeared, and the following inscription became visible : — 

Sostratus the Guklian, to the Gods the Saviours, for the benefit of sfdlors.* 

Of this remarkable tower not a vestige remains, and history gives us 
no further mfoimiation than we have here : of its gradual decay or of 
its violent destviiotion we have no record ; but that sucdi a structure as 
described stood there, there can be not a shadow of .doubt, fro.Tn the 
fact that all buildings for like purposes among the Greelis and Romans 
derive their designation from this, 

SnriJLCIIEAL VASES OF AXCIEHT EGYPT. 

In ancient Egypt terra-cotta pottery was extensively made use of for 
vavses or jars to hold the entrails of the dead. In ordew to preserve the 
body efteetually, it wim necessary to remove the softer jsortions, such as 
the thoracic aiid abdominal viscera, and these were embalmed separately. 
In some instances they were returned into the stomach, with wax models 
of four deities, eonmioiily called the foui' genii, of the Ament or Hades. 
It was, ho-wever, usual in the embalmment of the wealthier classes to 
,, soak them carefully in the requisite preparations, tie them up in neat 
<*yliiidncal paeliets* and deposit them in vases having the sha,pe of the 
tuur genii. The bodies of these deities, 'whicli were usually represented 
as mummied, formed the bodies- of the vases, and were eyliiicliical below 
and rounded above. The mouths of the jars were sometimes counter- 
stmk to receive th,e lower part of the covers which fitted into tliera like 
a plug* The jar of the first genius, whose name ^was Am’-sd^ the 
devourcr of Alth,” held the stomach and large intestines, and was 
tbmed at the top like a human head. This genius typified, or presided 
over southam qi^uarter of the compass. He wm th.e son. of 
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or of PMlia Sooliaris Osiris, tlie pygmean god of MempMs. The ®e««4 
yase of the series was in the shape of the genius Hapi, the concealed.^* 
Its cover was shaped Mice the head of a eynocephahis, and it held the 
smaller viscera. TMs^ genius presided over the north, and was also the 
son, of Osiris. The third vase was that of the genius Trautmutf the 
adorer of his mother.” Wb here annex an engraving of it. It had a coyer 
in shape of the head of a jackal, and held the lungs and heart. This genius 
presided over the East, and was brother of the preceding. The last wm 
that of the genius Kebhsnuf, the refresher of his brethren. It "had a 

cover shaped like the head of a spar- 
row-hawk, and held the Hver and 
^ gall-bladder. This genius presid(.id 
over , the west, and was also brother 
of the 'preceding. Three vases of a 

: set,:':in.;the' British';Museim,:^.h ' 

. .human-shaped heads, . and are' pro- 
vided with handles at the sides' of .the. 
bodies. , Specimens of ^ a "very 'uriusiml ' 

■ kind are also to he found in the same 
eolleotion, having, the whole body,':':: . 
■■ formed . without ' a .cover,::iE.. th^ ':shap '^:- 
of u dome above, .and ' surinounted,lw 
a rudely modelled .figui’e 'of a jacka% .. " , 
couehant upon a. g.a,tewmy, foimed.of a ' 
detached., piece. ; The., entrads' ■■ . were , , ,■ 
introduced by "the , reetaiigular' or!fi„ee ■ 

. in the upper part. In some other in- 
stances the covers appear to have been^ 

■ secured by cords passing through ^ 
■■them to the body of the vase. When 
.'Secured, the vases were placed in a 
wooden box, which was laid on a 
sledge and carried to the sepulchre, 
where they were often taken out and 
placed two on each side of the coffin. 

It was only the poorer classes that used pottery for these purposes. _The 
viscera of high officers of state were embalmed in jars of fine white Hme- 
stone, and the still more valuable oriental alabasters or arragonite, 
obtained from the quarries of Tel El Amarna, or the ancient Alabastron. 



THE SACEO CATINO. 

The celebrated Sacro Catino,” part of the spoil taicen by the Genoese 
at the storming of Cesarea, which was believed to be out from, a single 
emerald, and had, according to tra,dition, been presented by the Q-ueen of 
Sheba to Solomon, was for ages the pride a,nd glory of Genoa, ^ and am 
object of the greatest devotional reverence at the yearly exhibitions, 
which were attended with great pomp and coremony. Such was the 
onimon of its intrinsic value, that on many occasions the republic 
borrowed haif a million of ducats upon the seeuiity of this precious wlm 
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Whm tlie Frenoli armies, diving tlie first EeTolntion, plundered Italj 
of its treasures, it was sent with other spoils to Paris. 'Upon examina-* 
tion, it was, instead of emerald, proved to be composed of glass, similai 
to that found in the Egpjtian tombs, of which country it was, no donbt, 
the manufacture* At the Bestoration the ■ Saero Catino was returned in 
a broken state, and now lies shorn of aU its honours, a mere broken glass 
vessel, In the sacristy of the Church of San Lorenzo. 

BUTKEII FAET7 IK THE SEVEKTEENTH CEXTtTRf, 

The cut ^ which ^ we here present to our readers is taken from the 
English edition of the Janiia Lingnanim of Comenins, and represents 
the forms^ of dining in England under the Protectorate, It will be 
beet described by the text which accompanies it in the book, and in 




which each particular ^oli^’ect . is . mentioned. ^ ** -When a feast is mad® 
ready,” we are told, ‘Hhe table is eo%"ered with a carpet and a table- 
cloth hj the waiters, who, besides, lav the trenchers, spoons, knives, 
with little forks, table napkins, bread, with a saltseliar. Messes are 
brought in platters, a pie in a plate. The guests being brought in by 
the host, wash their hands out of a laver or ewer, over a hand-basin, 
or bowl, and wipe them with a hand towel : they then sit at the table 
on chairs. The carver breaketh uj) the good efieer, and jiivideth it. 
Sauces are set amongst roste-meat in sawsers. The butler filleth strong 
wine out of a cruse, or wine-pot, or fiagon, into eujjs or glasses, wMeh 
stand on a cup-board, and he reaclieth them to the master of the feast, 
who diinketh to Ms guests.” It will be observed here that one salt^ 
cellar is here placed in the middle of the table. This was the iisuai 
e.uHtom ; and, as one long table had been substituted for the sevifral 
f-abies formerly standing in the hall, the salt-cellar was considered to 
divide &0 tehle Into distinct parts, guests of more distinction bemg 
p%eed, above the salt, while the places below the salt were assigaeo 
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inferiors and dependents. This usage is often alluded to in the old 
'dramatists. ■ Thus, in Ben Jonson, it is said of a man who treats hit 
inferiors mth scorn, ** he never di’inks hehio the salt, i. e. he never 
exchanges civilities with those who sit at the lower end of the table. 
And in a contemporary writer, it is described as a mark of presumption 
in an inferior member of the household “ to sit above the salt.*^ 

SANB-COLirMNS IIT AFRICA. 

Of this remarkable phenomenon, we extract the following interesting 
account from the Bev. N. Davis’s Evenings in my Tent” 

The heat, during the last day or two, has been intense. The ther™ 
mometer in my tent, during day and night, has been almost stationary 
at 100 degrees, My men have done, and still do, everything in theiV 
power to keep the tent cool, by erecting a high palm-branch fence arotmd 
it, and by a constant immersion of the ground, but ail this to very little 
effect, ihe wind, during this day, has been as hot as the ffames issuing 
from a furnace ; and the clouds of sand it raised, and carried along iii 
its furious march, have been immense. In the distance could be seen 
numbers of sand columns ; but these did not retain their form mij con- 
siderable length of time. A contrary blast brought them in collision 
with each other ; and these, blending their contents, raised a eompleti* 
and dense barrier between us and the country beyond. I am no lover of 
danger ; but, I must confess, 1 had an inward iesire to see this pheno- 
menon — one of the horrors of the desert — in greater perfection. I be- 
lieve Bruce witnessed one of the most stupendous exhibitions of sand 
columns or sand spouts, caused by cii’cular or whirl- winds, on record. 
In his journey through the desert of Senaar, his attention was attractcfl 
to a number of prodigious pillars of sand, at different distances, moving 
at times with great celerity, at others, stalking on with majestic siow'^»^ 
ness: at intervals, he thought they were coming in a very few minutes** 
to overwhelm him and his companions. Again they would retreat, so an 
to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. Then 
the tops often separated from the bodies ; and these, once disjoined, dis- 
persed in the air, and appeared no more. Sometimes they were broken 
near the middle, as if struck with a large cannon-shot. About noon, 
they began to advance with considerable swiftness upon them, the win i 
being very strong at north. Eleven of these awful visitors ranged along - 
side of them, at about the distance of three miles. Tlie greatest diame- 
ter of the largest appeared to him, at that distance, as if it would measure 
ten feet. They retired from them, with a wind at south-east, leaving ari 
impression upon the mind of our intrepid traveller to w'hich he erkild 
give no name, though he candidly admits that one ingredient in it was 
tear, with a considerable deal of wonder and astonishmmit. He declares 
it was in vain to think of ffying ; the swiftest horse, or fastest sailing 
ship, could be of no use to carry them out of this danger, — and the fril 
persuasion of this riveted him to the spot where he stood. K"ext day 
!.hey were gratilied by a similar display of moving pillars, in form and 
disposition like those already described, only they 'seemed to be more in 
number, and lew ia size. They came several times in a direelioa oktw 
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a|K»B tliem ; tliat is, according to Mr. Bruce’s computation, witMn two 
miles* Tkey became, immediately alter sunrise, iifie a tbiok wood, and 
almost darkened the sun , Ms rays, sMning tkrougli tiiein for near an 
hour, gave them an appearance of pillars of fire* 'At anotber time they 
were terrified by an army of these sand pillars, whose march was con» 

^ stantly south, a number of which seemed once to be coming <iirectly 
upon them, and, though they were little nearer than two miles, a con- 
siderable quantity of sand fell around them. On the 2ist of November, 
about eight in the morning, he had a view of the desert to the westward 
as before, and saw the sands had already begun to rise in inmienKe twisted 
pillars, which darkened the heavens, and moved over the dcfsert with, more 
magnificence than ever. The sun shining tlirough the pillars, which 
were thicker, and contained more sand apparently than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, seemed to give those nearest them an appearance as if 
spotted witlx stars of gold. A little before twelve, the wdud at north 
ceased, and a considerable quantity of fine sand rained upon them for 
an hour afterwards, 

AETIUniTY OF IKYOXICATIKU DBIKKS. 

It is a common belief that wine was the only inebriating liquor 
known to antiquity, but this is a mistake. Tacitus mentions the use of 
ale or beer as common among the Germans of his time. By the 
Egyptians, likewise, whose country was ill adapted to the cultivation of 
the grape, it was employed as a substitute for wdne. Ale was common 
in the middle ages, and" Mr. Park states that very good beer is made, by 
the usual process of brewing and malting, in the interior of Africa. 
The favourite drink of our Saxon ancestors was ale or mead* Those 
worshippers of Odin were so notoriously addicted , to drunkenness, that 
it was regarded as honourable rather than otherwise ; and the man who 
' eoiild withstand the greatest quantity was looked upon with admiration 
and respect : whence the drunken songs of the Scandinavian scalds : 
whence the glories of Valhalla, the fancied happiness of whose in« 
hiibifeints consisted of quaffing draughts from the skulls of their 
■enemies slain in battle. Even ardent spirit, which is generally supposed 
to be a modern discovery, probably existed from a very early period. 
It is said to have been first made by the Arabians in the middle ages, 
and in all likelihood may lay claim to a still remoter origin. The 
-|)irituous liquor called arrack "has been manufactured in the island of 
Java, as well as in the continent of Hindostan, from time immemoriaL 
'* Brandy was made in Sicily at the commencement of the fourteenth 
■century. As to wine,' it was so common in ancient times as to have a 
tutelar god appropriated to it; Bacchus and his companion SOeiuis are 
as household words in the mouths of all, and constituted most important 
features of the heathen mythology. WeTiave all beard of the Fuierniau 
iml Campanian wines, ana of the wines of Cyjirus and ShiraiJ. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that tkemneients were in no respect inferior to 
the moderns in the excellence of the vinous liquors, whatever they may 
* have been in the variety. Wine was so eommon in the eas'torn nationi 
sthat Mahomet, foreseeing the baleful effieets of its propagation, ibrbtda 
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iit to Ms followers, who, to compensate themselves, had reecurise te 
opium. The Gothic or dark ages seem to have been those in which it 
was the least common ; in proof of this it may be mentioned that, m 
late as 1208 , it was vended as a cordial by the English apothecaries. 
At the present day it is little drunk, except by the upper classes, in 
those countries which do not naturally furnish the grape. In those tliat 
do, it is so cheap as to come within the reach of even the lowest. 

BUUS'S OF CLOKMACITOIS. 


A few miles south of Athlone are the famous ruins of Clonmacnois, the 
school where, according to Dr. O’Connor, the nobility of Connaught 
had their children educated, and which was therefore called Cluan-iaac- 



nois, ‘ the secluded recess of the sons of nobles.’ ” It was also, in ancient 
times, a renowned cemetery of the Irish kings ; and for many centuries 
it has continued a favourite burial-place, the popular belief enduring to 
this day, that all persons interred here pass immediately from earth to 
heaven. The abbey is said to have been founded by St. Eieran about 
the middle of the sixth century, and soon became amazingly enriehod,” 
so that, writes Mr. Arehdall, *‘its landed property was so great, and. the 
number of cells and monasteries subjected to it so numerous, that almost 
half of Ireland was said to be within the bounds of Clonmacnois. TIut 
ruins retain marks of exceeding splendour. In the immediate vicinity 
there are two ‘‘Round Towers.’* The above engraving represents one clf 
the many richly-carved stone crosses that are scattered in ail dhreciions- 
among the ruins. 

THE BEICKS OF BABYXOK, 

Besides sun-dried bricks, remains of kiln-baked or bunit bricks a» 
found in all the principal ruins of ancient Babylonia, and were used, 
for the purpose of revetting or. easing the walls. Like the tun-dried 
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l)ri(5ks tliej made of elay mixed with grass and straw, wixicli liav#, 
of eonrse, disappeared in the baking, leaving, however, traces of tii 4 
stalks or stems in the clay. Oenerally they are slack-burnt, of a pale 
red colour, witli a slight glaze or polish, fee finest sort, jiccording to 
ilich,pire white, approaching more or less to a yellowish cast, like 
oiir Stourbridge, or fire-brick j the coarsest are red, lOie our ordinarj 
brick. Some have a blackish east, and are very hard. The finest are 
those which eome from the ruins of the Akerkuf. The general measure- 
mcut of the kiln-ilriud bricks, at the Ifirs Kimrud, is 1 ft 1 in. square, 
and 3 in. thick. ^ Some are submuitiples, or half of these dimensions. 
A few are of diiferont shapes for particular purposes, such as roimtliiig 
corners. _ Those at the Akerkuf measured a trifie less, or 12 J in. square, 
and 2‘| in. thick, and are placed at the base of the monument. Tha 



bricks of A! Hynier, on the eastern bank, measure 14 in, long, 12J in. 
brouil, in. tfiiok, and are of fine fabric. There are bricks of two 
dinieiivsions at this ruin of the Birs Kimrud ; those on the northern brow, 
a little way doTO it, measure 12 in. square, and SJ in. thick; they are 
uf a pale red colour, and used for revetting the monument.^ Lower 
down to the east of this, they are 4| in. broad, and 12| in. long. 
Biinilar bricks vrere found at the Mujellihe, and in one place wuis an entire 
w-all of them 60 feet thick. The whole plain here is covered wdth masse# 
of brick worlr, and on one of the mounds the bricks are so red, tliut i*i 
looks one bo'ight gleaming mass. The bricks from the Mujellibe or Kftsr 
are described as very hard, and of a pale yellow colour ; and this edifice 
presents a remarkable ap|'>earance of freshness. We have seen only one 
fragment of a brick from Kiicr ; it is of a white, or rather^ yellowish 
wMl4i colour, and sandjs gritty texture. This spot, it will be ^re- 
membered, is sup]>as(,id to be the site of old Babylon. All these bricks 
«xe made % the same process as those of Assyria, namely, stamped out 
of a wooden or terra-cotta mould, and are also impressed with Howrai 
lines of cuneitbrm charauter, This impression is always sunk below th« 
superficies, rectangular, and often placed obliquely on the brick, ^ with 
'that disregard to mechanical ifunmetry which is- so usiml on workfc oi 
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ancient art. The stamp is generally about 6 inches long, by 4 inchejs 
wide, and the number of lines varies from three to seven : an arran«*e« 
ment quite different from that observed on the bricks of Assyria, and 
rather resembling that adopted by the brick-makers of Egypt. ^ The 
engraving on previous page is of a brick stamped with the name of Kehu- 
chadneiszar, which is now in the possession of the lloyal Societv of 
Literature. The inscriptions sometimes commence with the figure of a 
lion, a bull, or what may he intended for an altar. These read, according 
to Sir H. Bawiinson, — 

[of] Nebuchadnezzar, 

the king of Babylon, 

founder of Beth Digla, or Saggalut 

and of Beth Tzida 

son of Nebopaiasar [I am], 

A TURKISH BAZAAR. 

A Turkish bazaar is one of the most wonderful sights in the world, 
and well deserves a place in our record of curiosities. "We cannot do 
better than quote the description which Mr. Albert Smith gives of one 
of these extraordinary places in his “ Month at Constantinople — 
‘‘Smyrna had, in some measure, prepared me for the general appear- 
ance of an oriental bazaar ; hut the vast extent of these markets at Con- 
stantinople created a still more vivid impression. To say that the covered 
rows of shops must altogether be miles in length — that" vista after vista 
opens upon the gaze of the astonished stranger, lined with the costliest 
productions of the world, ^ each collected in its proper distriet—that one 
may walk for an hour, without going over the same ground twice, amidst 
diamonds, gold, and ivory Cashmere shawls, and Chinese silks; glit- 
tering .arms, costly perfumes, embroidered slippers, and minors; rare 
brocades, ermines, Morocco leathers, Persian nick-nacks; amber mouth- 
pieces, and je’welled pipes— that looking along the shortest avenue, every 
known tint and colour meets the eye at once, in the wares and costumes, 
and that the noise, the motion, the novelty of this strange spectacle is at 
first perfectly bewildering— all this, possibly, gives the reader the notion 
of some kind of splendid mart, iitt«d to supply the wants of the glittering 
personages who ligure in the Arabian Xiglits’ Entertainments ; yet it 
can convey but a poor idea of the real interest which such u place* calls 
forth, or the most extraordinary assemblage of treasures <Iis])Iayed there, 
amidst so much apparent shabbmess. No spot in the world — neither the 
Parisian Boulevards, nor our own . Regent-street — can boast of sucli an 
aecmnulation of valuable wares from afar, as the great bazaar at Con- 
Btantinople. Hundreds and thousands of miles of rocky road and sandy 
desert have been traversed by the moaning camels who have carried 
those silks and precious stones from Persia, with the caravan. From 
the wild regions of the mysterious central Africa, that ivory, so cim- 
ningly worked, in the next row, has been brought— the coal-black |H3ople 
only know how — ^until the Nile floated it down to Lower Egypt. Then 
Ihose soft Cashmere shawls have made a long and treacherous journey to 
Twjbizoml, whence the. fleet barks of the cold and «tomy Euxme' at laul 
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bwugM theitt up tlie fairy Bosphorus to tho Tory water’s edge of the 
city. From the remote active America; from sturdy England; from 
Cadiz, Marseilles, and all along the glowing shores^of tne Mediterranean, 
safely carried over the dark and leaping sea, by brave iron monsters that 
have fought the winds with their scalding breath, these wares have 
come, to tempt the purchasers, in the pleasant, calm, subdued light of 
the bazaars of Stamboul” 

VA11KISH-T.EEE OT THE JAPANESE. 

Tbe urmi or rarnisb-tree, of wbieb they make so extensive a use, is a 
noble tree wben grown to its full size. On incision it yields a rich, 
milky, glutinous juice, out of which the Japanese make the celebrated 
varmsh, known by the name of Japan. With this varnish they cover 
and coat all their household furniture, all their dishes and plates, *and all 
their drinking-vessels, wliether made of wood or of paper. The use of 
plate, or porcelain, or glas^s appears to l>e very limited, and is probaldy 
interdicted by some rule of nationality or religion: from the €jm|>eror 
down to the meanest peasant, all make use of the light varnished or 
japanned cups and dishes, the inner substance of which is %vood or paper, 
or what we term papier-mache. 

Another tree, called forasi, renders a varnish of an inferior <piality. 

■TOllTURE-CHASIBEE AT NUKEMBEBO. 

Nuremberg, being a free city,” was governed by its own ap- 
pointed magistrates, having independent courts of law. The exe- 
cutive council of state consisted of eight members, chosen from the 
thirty patrician himilies, who, by the privilege granted to them from the 
■ thirteenth century, ruled the city entirely. In process of time these 
privileges assumed the form of a civic tyranny, which was felt to be in- 
tolerable by the people, and oeeavsionally opposed by them. The fierce 
religious wars of the sixteenth century assisted in destroying the mono- 
poly of power vStill more ; yet now that it is gone for ever, it has left 
fearful traces of its irresponsible strength. All wh^vsigh for ‘‘the good 
old times,” should not moralise over the fallen greatness of the city, and 
its almost deserted but noble towTi-ball ; but descend below the building 
into the dark vaults and corridors wdiich form its ba.semeiit ; the terrible 
substructure upon which the glorious municipal palace of a free imperid 
seif-ruled city was based in the middle ages, into whose secrets none 
dared pry, and where friends, hoj>e, life itself, were h>st to those who 
dared revolt against the rulers. There is no roma.nce-wTiter who lias 
imagined more horrors than we have evidences were ])crpctratod under 
the name of justic<‘ in these frightful vaults, unknown to the busy citizens 
around^them, within a few feet of the streets down wdiich a gay'^w^edding 
procession might pass, while a true patriot was torn in every limb, and 
racked to death by the reiiiK:4 cruelty of his fellow-men. The heart 
sickens in these vaults, and an instinctive desire to^jiuit them takes pos- 
session of the mind, while remaining merely as a curious spectator withim 
them. The narrow steps leading to them are reached through a decorated 
doonrsil'i and the, passage below receives 'Tight through a series of grat* 
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mgs, Tor shortly reach the labyrinthine ways, totally 
external light and air, and enter, one after another confinp#1 
little more than six feet square, cased with oak tn 


even more horrible, strong wooden stocks are in some and 
prisoners were secured in total darkness, in an 
even now too oppressive to bear. In close 

IS a strong stone room, about twelve feet wide each ilf ^a^geons 
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The massive bars before you are all that remain of fhp 4 - » 

rack, upon which unfortunates were hung witTwei-lL^tf 
anldes. Two such of stone, weighing L^ch 

some years back, as weU as many other imDlementrof J i ^***^'' 
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SEFXrXCHRAL VASES Of' UREEK FOOTET. 

Europe iTvery large, pRhllo muaeuiaa of 
from observations made on the spot mav ho catalogues, or 

«,..^n. 1.™, Bas.?S^5?SSEnToSr.S 
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Gregorian Museum In the Tatican, about 1,000; Florenee has about 
700 ; and at Tuiin tliere are 500, On the side ef the Alps, the Imperial 
Museum of Vienna possesses about 800 ; Berlin has 1,690 ; Munieh about 
1,700 ; Dresden, 200 ; Carlsrube, 200 ; the Louwe, at Paris, about 
1,600; while 600 more may be found in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, 
The ^British Museum has about 2,600 Yases of all kinds* Besides the 

f ublie colleetiyns, seYerai choice and valuable specimens of anokait art 
elong to individuals. The most important of these private collectiong 
axe those of the Duo de Luynes, the Due de« Blaeas, the Count <lo 
Pouxtaleis-Crorgier, the Jatta collection, that belonging to M, St. Angek 



*t Naples, and a fine and choice one belonging to the Marquis Campana 
■at Borne. In England, the coDections of Mr. Hope, of Mr. Jekyll, of 
the Marquis of Northampton, and of Mr. Hertz, contain several in- 
teresting examples. In addition to these, several thousand more vases 
are in the hands of the principal dealers, as S. Barone, of Na[des; and 
the heirs of S. Basseggio, Oapranesi and Messrs. Sotheby, in London. 
The total, number of vases in public and private coilectioiis probably 
•amounts to 15,t)(A) of all kinds. 

Ail these were discovered in the sepulchres of the ancients, but the 
circumstances under which they were fo^md difier according to locality. 
In Oreece, tlie graves are gcmerally small, being designed for single 
corpses, which accounts for the comparatively Hinall size of the vases 
discovered in that country. At Atfiens, the earlier graves are sunk 
deepest in the soil, and those at Ooriuth, especially such as contain the 
€arly Corinthian vases, are found by boring to a depllyof several feet 
beneath the surface. The early tombs of Civitd Yeoehia and Ciere, or 
€ervetri, in Italy, ai'C tunnelled in the earth ; and those at Vijj.ci and m 
ii» Mtru$mn tciTitorv, from which the finest and largest vases have btes 
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extracted, are ckambers liewE in the rocks. In Soiitliem Italy, espeelallT 
m Campania, they are large chambers, about palms under the surface. 

The engraving on previous page will convey an idea of the manner in 
which the vases are aiTanged round the bodies of the dead in the tomb» 
of Yeii, Ivola, and Cumaa. 

The tomb there represented is constructed of large blocks of stone 
arranged in squared masses, called the Etruscan st 3 d.e of wall, in eon* 
tradistinction to the Cyclopean. The walls are painted ^ntli subjectn,. 
the body is laid upon the stone floor, and the larg^T vases, such as the 
oxyhapfm and craters are placed round it. The jugs m*e bung upon aaile 
round the walls. ° 

GAMES WITH CABDS IB THE SIXTEEBTH CEBTTTRT. 

Cards were used by every one. The game of Glcek Avasr played by 
three persons. The dealer dealt twelve cards and left tight on tlie 
table for stock, seven were bought, and the ace turned up for'the dealer ; 
if it was Tiddv (four of trumps) such player gave four to the dealer! 
The ace was called Tib, the knave^ Tim, the fifth Towser, and tlie suih 
Tumbler, The players then begin bidding for the stock in hopes of 
bettering their game, the buyer taking. in seven cards and putting out 
seven. If Tib was turned up, it counted fifteen to the dealer, Trse 
players then picked for Ruff, the one having most of a suit vdnning 
it — unless any one had four aces, which alwmys carried it. The first 
then said, ** I'll vie the Eufif;” the next, “I’H see it:” the third, 
‘‘ITl see it, and re vie it;” the first again, I’ll see jmur revie;” and 
the middle, rU not meddle with it.” They then showed their carck, 
and he that had most of a suit won six of him that hcdd out longest , 
and forty of him who said he could see it, and then refused to meddi< * 
with it. ■ 

Ombre, Basset, Whist, Costly Colours, and Five Cards, were, Ave " 
believe, of later introduction. Of om* period, are Ruff, Bone, Ace, 
Pult. The great game in the West of England was Post and Pair, us 
Ail Fours was in Kent, and Five Cards in Ireland. In Post and Pair, 
the ace of trumps was the best card ; at Post the best cards were one 
and cwo, but a pair of court cards one. The daring of the game ct}!!- 
sisted in the vye, or the adventuring upon the goodness of your hand 
to intimidate your antagonist. 

ItESC-UEB BELICS. 

The following is a list — translated from the original in the ehartulary 
of the University of Glasgow ; of the relics which W’ere carried away 
from Glasgow Cathedral, by the Archbishop, before tine work of demoli* 
tion began, in 1560 

The image of Christ in gold, and those of the twelve apostles in silver, 
with the whole vestments belonging to the church* 

A silver cross, gilt in the upper part, and adorned with precious stones 
in the lower part, with a small portion of the cross of our Savufur! 

Another suv3r cross, adorned with precious stones, with several othw 
prlious of the cross' of Christ I ■ 
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A ittTer easketj gHt, contaimng tke hair of tke blessed Tirgia ! 

A square silver eofier, containiBg several of tbe scoarges of St. Keati- 
gern, aad St. Tbomas of Caaterbiiry, and a portion of the hair garment, 
worn by tlie^ former saint II 

Anotlier silver cadtet, gilt, oontaining part, of tbe skin of Bartkolo-* 
mew, tbe apostle II 

A silver easket containing a bone of St. Hinian! 

A silver casket, containing part of tbe girdle of tbe Tirgin Mary 1 1 

A crystal case, containing a bone of some saint and of St. Magdalene!! 

A small vial of crystal, containing tbe milk of tbe blessed Virgin* 
and part of tbe manger of Christ I II 

A small pbiai of a safiron colour, eontaming tbe iiiiid -wbieb formerly 
tlowed from tbe tomb of St, Mango I 

A pbiai, containing several of tbe bones of St. Eugene, and of St. 

,, 'Bla®!. ■■ 

A pbiai, containing a part of tbe tomb of St. Catherine tbe virgin ! 

A small bide, with a portion of the cloak of St. Blartiri ! 

A pxeeions, bide, with’ portions of the bodies of St. Kentigem and St. 
Tbomas of Canterlmry II 

Some other bides, with bones of saints and other relies ! 

A wooden chest, containing many small relies I 

Two linen bags, with tbe ' bones of St. Jfentigem, St. Tbanew, and. 
other deceased saints II 

PAPEB. 

With respect to tbe paper now in use, Dr. Blair says, tbe first paper- 
' mill (in England, we suppose) was erected at Dartford, in the year 1588, 
■jjty a Oerman of tbe name of Speillman ; from wliicb period we may, 
perhaps, date its manubicture in this country. 

It appears, however, that it was known in the East much earlier ; it. 
being observed tliat most of tbe ancient manuscripts in Arabic and other 
Oriental languages, were written upon cotton paper, and it is thought 
tbe Saracens first introduced it into Spain. 

Anderson, in his History of Commerce,’’ says that, till the year 1690, 
there wms scarcely any paper made in England but the eoarst; brown 
sort. Paper w'as previously imported from France, Genoa, and Holland. 
However, tbe improvement of this article in ‘'England, in eonsecftsence of 
tbe French wax, })roclueed a saving to tlie country of £lOi),OOG aLziually , 
which had been paid to France for paper alone. 

EOlTBiaES. 

If the antiquity of a practice cotild justify its existence, lottenes might 
4aiiE peculiar reverence. Tbe Homans,^ we ^ axe told, used to cmliveii 
their Saturnalia with them, by distrilmting tickets, all of_ which gained 
some priae, Augustus instituted lotteries, that consisted, however, of 
things of little value, b’ero also established lotteries, for tbe peopief in 
wbieb 1,000 tickcds were daily distributed, and several of those who 
were favoured by fortune got rich, by them. Tbe first lotterv of which 
we find any re<sord in our aimak, wms in the year 1659, vrMch. accord- 
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ix^ to Stow, consisted of 40,000 lots,^ at 10s, eaeli. The prizes wew 
plated ; and the profits were to be applied to the purpose of repairing the 
havens of the kingdom. This lottery was drawn at the west door of St, 
PaiiFs cathedral ; and began on the 11th Jidy, 1569, and continued in* 
cessantly, day and night, till the 6th May following. The tickets were 
three years in being disposed of. In the rear 1612, King James granted 
a lottery to promote the plantation of Knglish colonies in Vii’girds, 
which w^as also drawn at St. Paul’s. 


TE^nnE AT SIM OK BONG. 

The above is a correct representation of the great Lepcha temple 
at Simonhong, in Sikkim, a district of. India near Thibet. We take 
the following account of it from the Journal of Dr. Hooker, who 
nsited it in 1818: — ‘^Simonhong is one of the smallest and poorest 
goompas, or temples, in Silddm, being built of wood only. It consists 
of one large room, raised on a stone foundation, with" small sliding 
shutter windows, and roofed with shingles of wood; opposite the dfMO’ 
a wooden altar wm,s placed, rudely chequered with black, white, an<l 
red; to the right and left were shelves, with a few Tibetan books, 
wrapped in silk ; a model of Symbonath temple in Kepal, a praying* 
cylinder, and some implements for common purposes, bags of juniper, 
linglish wrine-bottles and glasses, with tufts of AMes IFebhma^ rhodo* 
dennron flowers, and peacock’s feathers, besides vaarimis trifles, eHy 
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©raaments ‘ and offerings^ aad little Hindoo idols. On tlie altar were 
ranged seyen little brass caps, full of water ; a large eoncb-shell, carved 
witn tbe sacred lotus ; a brass jug from Lhassa, of beautiful design* 
and a bman tblgb-bone, boliow, and perforated tlwmgb both condyles. 

** Facing the altar was a bench and a cHair, and on one side a huge 
tambouiiney with two curved iron drumsticks. Hie bench, was covered 
with bells, handsomelv carved with idols, and censers with juniper- 
ashes ; and on it lay the dorge^ or double-headed thmiderbolt. Of all 
these articles, the human thigh-bone is by much the most cmuous ; it 
very often that of a Lama, and is valuable in proportion to its lengtli. 
As, however, the Sikkim Lamas are burned, these rtlics are gem r- 
ally procured from Tibet, where the corpses are cut in piee<‘s ami 
tliTown to the kites, or thrown into the water.’’ 



IMPLEMENTS USEl) IN BnOBHIST TEMPLES. 


The above sketch places before us the implements generally used m 
the Buddhist temples of India: — a praying cylinder m stand, another 
to be carried in the hand, cymbals, bell, brass* cup, three trumpets (one 
of them made of a human thigh-bone), conch, and dorje, or donlde- 
headed thiinderbolt, which the Lama, or high-priest, holds in Ilia haml 
during service. The praying cylinder is made to revolve by means of 
an axle and string, and a projecting piece of iron strikes a little beil ft 
each revolution, within such cylinders are deposited written pravert^, 
and wlioever pulls the string properly is consiaered to have said Ins 
prayers as often as the bell rings.' The worshippers, on entering Uie 
temple, walk up to the altar, and, before or after iiaving deposited thou 
gifts, they lift both hands to the forehead, fall on their knecH, and touch 
the ground three tim,es with heat! and hands. They then advance to 
the head Lama, kotm similarly to him, and he Messes tlioin, laying 
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both hands on their heads, and repeating a short formula. Sometimes 
'the doije is used in blessing, as the^oross is in Europe, and when a 
jitimber of people request a benediction, the Lama pronounces it from 
the door of the temple with outstretched arms, the people all being 
prostrate, rath their foreheads touching the ground. 

PKOOLAMATION FOB THE PEliSON OF OEOE0E II, 

On the young Pretender landing in Scotland, GoYernment issued a 
proclamation, oiferin^g a reward of £30,000 for his head, alive or dead, 
liL opposition to this, the following curious paper wm issued by the 
Prince and his council, which, Mr. Beloe says, “is so rare, that I hev^r 
heard of any other than that which accident lately deposited in the 
British Museumd’ 

“Charles, Prince of Wales, &c. 

“ Ilegeiit of the Kingdoms of Scotland, France, and Ireland, and the 
Dominion's thereunto belonging, 

“ Whereas, we have seen a certain scandalous and malicious paper, 
published in the style and form of a proclamation, bearing date tiie Ist 
instant, wherein, under pretence of bringing us to justice, like our Royal 
Ancestor, King Charles I, of blessed memory, there is a reward* of 
£30,000 sterling promised to those w^ho shall deliver us into the hands of 
our enemies, we could not but be moved with a just indignation at so 
insolent an attempt; and though, from our nature and principles, we 
abhor and detest a practice so unusual among Chiistian Princes, \?e 
cannot but, out of just regard to the dignity of our person, promise a 
like reward of £30,000 sterling to him, or those, vmo shall seize and 
secure till our further orders, the person of the Elector of Hanover, 
whether landed, or attempting to land, in any part of his Majesty^s 
‘ dominions. Should any fatal accident happen from hence, let the blame 
be entii’ely at the door of those who first set the infamous ample. 

Chari.es, P. R. 

“ Given at our Camp, at Kinlockeill, August 22, 1745, 

“ By Ms Highness’s Command. 

Murray/^ 

BOGS IN JAPAN. 

Dogs or oommem curs they have, and in superfiuous numbers. These 
dogs are as much the pest of tlie towns of J apaa as they are of Constant 
tiuople and the other foul cities and towns of the Ottoman Empire. This 
vast increase of the canine species, and the encouragement and imuniinty 
accorded to it, arose (according to the popular account) out of a enrioiis 
superstition and an extravagant imperial decree. An Emperor who 
redgned at the close of the eighteenth century chanced to be born under 
tho'yiga of the Dog, the Dog being one of tfie twelve celestial signs of 
tlie .Tapaiiose Zodiac. For this reason the Emperor had as great an 
esteem for dogs as the Roman Emperor Augustus is reported to Isave 
entertained for rams. When he ascended the throne, he wilkd and 
ordained that dogs should be- held as sacred animals : and, from that 
"‘tame, more pmVpies saw the light, and were permitted to live In Japan 
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tttjiii III any otlier eoimtry on tlie face of tlie eartli, Turkey, perhaps, 
excepted. These dcjgs have no masters, hut He and prow about Qie 
atreets, to the exceeding great annoyance of passengers, especially if' 
they happen to be foreign travellers, or Christians in Christiaii dresses. 
If they come round^you in^packs, barking, snarHng, and showng their 
teeth ; nay, even if thej" fall upon yon and bite yon, yon must on no 
account take^ the law iiito yop oto hands, and beat them off or shoot 
them* To kill one of them is a capital crime, whatever mischief the 
orate may have done ^ you. In every town there are Guardians of the 
Dogs, and to these oiScers notice must be given in ease of any canine 
misdemeanour, these guardians alone being empowered to punish the 
dogs. Every street must keep a certain number of these animals, or at 
least provide them with victuals ; huts, or dog-hospitals, stand in ail 
parts of the town, and to these tlie animals, in ease of sickness, must l;>e 
carefully conveyed by the inhabitants. The dogs tliat die must bo 
brought up to the tops of mountains and hills, the usual barying-places 
of men and women, and there he very decently interred. Old Kaunpfer 
says: — The natives tell a pleasant tale on this head. A Japanese, as 
he was carrying the carcase of a dead dog to the top of a steep nioiintam, 
grew impatient, grumbled, and cursed the Emperor’s birth-day and 
whimsical command. His companion bid Mm hold his tongue and be 
quiet, and, instead of swearing, return thanks to the gods that the 
Emperor was not born under the Sign, of the Horse, for, in that case, the 
load would be heavier,” 

nAUlfl, THE ESI MAHE OE IT. 

Mohammed, we are told, prohibited the use of wine, owing to a 
I drunken quarrel among the chiefs of his army, which produced great 
'^disorder and confusion in Ms affairs, and almost caused the prophclf s 
death in one of Ms daring military engagements. He, therefore, ad- 
dressed Ms followers in these -words : ** The devil desires to sow dissen- 
sions among you, through wine and games of chance, to divert you from 
remembering God, and praying to him. Abandon wine and games of 
chance. Be obedient to God and the prophet, his apostle, and take heed 
unto yourselves.” But the prophet, who could so minutely delineate the 
furniture of heaven, and the instruments of torture of hell— who could 
describe the mysterious occurrences before the creation -was formed into 
its present sliape, and predict stupendous events to happen in thousands 
of years to come — could not 'ibrsee that man would stupilV hlmscdf by any 
other beverages besides wine.” The believers in the ivoran at Toaar, 
a city near the Great Desert, in Africa, certainly abstain from wine, and 
thus obey the prophet’s precept, but then they indulge freely in m 
the juice of the palm-tree, which, when fermented, is m pernicious^ in 
its effect, when taken in excess, as the wine possibly can be. ^ This juice 
is easily obtained, and m,orc easily still prej^ared. An inciHion is made 
in the tree, just beneath the braiiches, and ajar so fastened that it rc- 
ceivei every drop of liquid ilowiiig out* During a night they procure 
from a tree “ in a producing condition” (in which it is not always) from 
4 quart to three pints of iai/ml When drank immedkteiy il 
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like ffenuim rick milk, and is perfectly karmless ; ^kiit wkem aEowcd t«» 
Btand one nigkt, or, at most, twentv-four koiiKs, it partakes (witk im 
exception of Ike colour, wkiek is wnitisk,) of the quality and aavotir of 
ckampagne, and tkat of a far superior sort 'tkan is usually offered in tke 
Biitisk markets. TMs date-tree wine, (for so it may be called,) pro- 
cured at so little trouble and expense, is to be found in ever}" house, and 
kas its Tietims reeling tkrougk tke streets of Tozar, just as the stupify- 
ing porter kas in tke streets of English cities. But tke eioious part In 
connexion witk tins is, tkat tke faithful” persist in their justification 
tkat they do not transgress their prophet’s , precept! Xaywi* is nol 
wine,” they say, ** and tke prophet’s prohibition refers to wine.*’ 

ANGLO-SAXON UMBRELLA. 

In Anglo-Saxon times the traveller, always wore a covering f&r Ms 
liead, which, though in various shapes, in no instance resembled our hat, 
though it was characterised by the general term 
heet. He seems to have been further protected 
against tke inclemency of the weather by a cloak 
or {menteiy One would he led to suppose that 
tMs outer garment was more varied in form and 
material than any other part of the dress from 
the great number of names wMeh we find applied 
to it, snch as — basing^ hme.te^ 'hmcla^ or /wce&, 
^cell^ pylca^ scgccels, wcefels^ &c. The writings 
which remain throw no fight upon the provisions 
made by travellers against rain ; for the dictionaxy 
makers* who give scur-seeafl (shower-shade) as 
signifying an umbrella are certainly mistaken. Yet that umbrellas were 
known to the Anglo-Saxons is proved beyond a doubt by a figure in the 
Harleian MSS. wMch we have engraved above. A servant or attendant 
is holding an umbrella oyer the head of a man who appears to be covered 
at the same time with the cloak or mantle. 

THE HEJIRA, 

The Hejira, Hegira, or Hejra. The flight of Mohammed from Mecca 
to Medina is the epoch of the Mohammedan nations. Omar, the second 
Oalipli, instituted tke Hegira in imitation of the Christians, who counted 
their years from their persecution by Diocletian, (a.b. 284,) and who 
ea]led*it the era of the martyrs. Thus the Mohammedans wished to 
commence their calculation of time from the period of the most memor- 
able persecution they had sufihred. The learned Mohammedan astrono- 
mers have been divided in opinion on the exact year of the Christians 
which corresponds with the Hegira. But the generality of writers place 
this epoch on Friday, the 16th of July, a.b. 622. The ancient Arabs 
ooimted time by solar months ; these months alwnys returned in the same 
season, and their names correspond with the employments wMch the 
seasons rendered necessary. Since the epoch of the 'Hegira was iked 
the Mohammedans count time by lunar months, the Arabian year (jon 
sisting of days, eight hours, and forty-eight minutes. The inter 
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salary days are adjusted l)y a cycle of tMfty iuuar years, of wMer 
'’uiueteeti are of 354 days, and eleven of B33 days. The years of excess- 
are in the following order 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 18, 21, 24, 26, 29. 

,, CHINESE rAII-OOS. 

The Pailoos, or, as they are commonly hut erroneously eaUi^, tn- 
umphal arches, form an object of Chinese architecture which, from its 
constant recurrence in views of Chinese scenery, is almost as familiar to 
us as the pagoda. They are, in fact, monuments to deeeast4 persons oi 
distinction, generally of widows who have not married a second time, 
or of Yirgins who have died un- 

' married. The smaller and less ■, ■ ' 

important ones consist merely of 
two upright posts of wood or 
granite, supporting a flat hoard gp US P'^-^ 
with an inscription, like, both in 
purpose and dtisign , to the wooden 
rails which are 'used as substi- 
tiites for tombstones in some dis- ji’l^^Tlrtsr^ 
tricis in England. The mure p->X | 

important Pailoos have three ^i'j 

openings, supported by several ~z^A t— pir 
boards, •with more' or kss oma- 

ment-and carving. Sometimes H f i- - ’I 

they are wholly of i;^nod; in ”]*!' r 

othm no malerial is used but ~ 

stone, generally granite; and 

fj#»^4hese two materials are combi nc d “-Ji |t I i\ ^ i ~ 

in various proportions in other 

examples. Sometimes they are _ 

raised -on platforms as in the dLL ihJ^tCT 

annexed example, from a pecu- 

Uarly graceful one near Canton. “ *" 

At other times they are placed 
on the ground, and even across 

roads, so as to form arches, if they may be called, though certainly mt 
triumphal ones. 

eemahkable grotto, and stout connected with rr. 

» Hear Lunel, in Prance,^ on the eastern bank of the river Hemult, is 
the grotto, known in this part of the eoimtry as la Bmme tie im 
Ihmmmiias^ or des Mh>,% Tiiis grotto consists of many large, deep 
apartments, some of which are indeed inaceessible ; the second (and they 
are all one J^ehw the other), presents to the eye of the beholder four 
beautiful pillars, about thirty feet high, terminating at the top like paliii 
trees ; they are detached from the roof, which is only to be accountxjd 
for by supposing that the kdtom^ or has, in some concussion of 
nature, sunk from its original level : the third chamber, still desctuiding, 
wid like the former only to be reached by ropes and ladders, presents, at 
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the farther end, one vast curtain of crystal, to which the lights, carried 
on such occasions, give the appearance of all manner of precious stones. 

Some of the stalactites of this apartment are solid and %Thite as alabaster, 
some clear and transparent as glass ; they are of every fantastic form 
and description, as well as^ displaying perfect representations of cascades, 
trees, festoons, lances, pillp's, fruits, liowers, and even the regular 
arrangement of architecture in a cathedral. The fourth chamher is a 
long gallery covered with fine sand : beyond this three great pillars pre- 
sent themselves, and behind, there is a lake of thick muddy water. All 
these grottoes have been long known to the peasantry, but" another was 
lately penetrated, in which every former variety of stalactite was seen, but, 
in addition, to these was found an altar, white, like fine china, having 
regular steps to it, of the same material : it is composed apparently of 
layers of the opa(][ue stalactite, of a dazzling white and exquisite polish : 
four twisted columns, of a yellow colour and transparent, whose height is 
lost in the vast roof ; an obelisk, perfectly round, of a reddish colour, of 
a great height, and a colossal figure of a woman, holding two children in 
her arms, and placed upon a pedestal, completed the astonishment of the 
daring explorers of this subterraneous cavern. But alas I this astonish- 
ment was changed into feelings of a more melancholy description, w^heii 
they recalled the circumstance, still current in the neighbourhood, that, 
during the religious -wars, a family (whether Protestant or Catholic is H 
not ascertained), consisting of a father and mother and one or two chil- ^ 
dren, sought refuge in these subterraneous grottoes from the persecution 
of their enemies, and there preserved a miserable existence, far from the 
cruelty of j 

IMan, whom Nature formed of milder clay, j 

With every kind emotion in Ms heart, i j 

And taught alone to weep. ' * 

For some years they supported themselves with berries, and now and 
then tiiey were seen endeavouring to secure a stray kid or goat for food. 

The solitude and silence of their almost inaccessible dwelling, imbued 
them and their fate with an awful character ; and from being objects of 
pUy^ tlmy became at length objects of terror^ to the neighbouring 
peasantry, wlio told strange stories of the unfortunate beings thus con- 
signed to cold and hunger, and compelled to seek a wretched home 
within the bowels of the earth. Their spare forms, their pale counte- 
nances, their tattered garments waving in the breeze, all threw a mystic 
feeling over their appearance, and they were transformed into fairies and 
spectres. The shepherds fied when they appeared, and the clxildren, as 
they clung afiHghted to their parents, with strained eyes and parted 
lips, followed the rapid movements of the mountaineers, as they in their 
turn, alarmed at the sight of their fellow-creatures, fied from height to 
height, until they gained their rocky asylum. Such an accumulation ol 
suiiering and misery was not, however, calculated to prolong existence : 
terror and fear destroyed the mind, as hunger and cold destroyed the 
body, and after the lapse of a few years, one by one, these spectres disap- 
peared : but »tiil they figure in all the local stories and traditions pecu- 
eullar te the neighbourhood, under the fom of witehes# fairies, aad 
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ioroereM. Tlie question is, wlietliei the altar and the figure are not the ’ 

work^of taese uiifortiiiiate beings, wlhto migbit, find in tMs employ Bient & 
transitory solace for tbeir miservJ 

CEiriLTY OP HINDOO BITES. 

We extract the following aceoimt from Land of the Teda/^ as 

affords an extraordinary instance of the lengths to which the fanaticism 
o-f a gi'oss superstition will induce men to proceed 
^ To satisiy ourselves of the sanguinary character of some of the 
Hindoo deities, and of the inliuence they e/ert over the deluded victims 
of superstition, we must vitness some of the cruel practiccvS wdilch the 
popular goddess, Kali, imposes on her worshippers. The most remarkable 
festival is the one called Chtrak Puja, 

This festival derives its name from chakra, awheel or discus; in 
alluKion to the circle perfornud in the act of rotating, whom suspended 
iVuni the instruTiiv.n.t of this liorrible superstition. Being desirous of 
witnessing the ceremony in all its parts, 1 went to the spot where one of 
these ceremonies was about to take ])lace. An upright pole, twenty or 
thirty feet in height, was planted in tlie ground, across the top of which, 
moving on a pivot, a long pole was placed. From one end of this trans- 
verse beam a long rope was suspended and left to bang loosely, whilst a 
shorter rope was attached to the other end, bearing a conplo of strong 
iron, hooks. A good-looking man, perhaps thirty years of age, came from 
the midst of the crowd, and doing obeisance bciieath the instrument of 
toitnre, presented himself as a candidate for the honour he aspired to. 
The attendant, before whom he stood erect, struck a smart blow on the 
"small of the back, and fixed one of the hooks in the fiesli, and then did 
the same on the other side. The man then laid hold of the rope Just 
above the hooks and held it, whilst certain persons in the crowd, seikng 
the loose rope, pulled Mm up, hy depressing the other end of the beam. 
As he rose he relinquished his hold of the rope by which he was sus- 
pended, and resigned himself to the rotary motion, by which he was 
whirled round and round in mid air, suspended by the flesh of ^ his owui 
body. Whilst he was thus enduring the torture incident to this horrid 
t^erviee, at once gratifying the cruel goddess Kali and the crow-d of 
Lidmiring spectators, he drew from his girdle fruits and flowers, which he 
^catte rca among the attendants. These were picked up by the crowd, 
with the greatest eagerness, as precious relics that might avail as charms 
m cases of personal or domestic extremity. This, wu'etehed dupe of a 
fool superstition remained in the air at least a (uiartcr of an hour, and, 
of course, in his own estimation and in that of the speetntors, gaint^d liy 
this brief infliction a large amount of m.erit, and consequent title to 
(vrtain rewards to be reaped, in a future state of being. Ko sooner had 
ho descended, than another wm ready for the ceremony. Those cruel 
practices are carried on in various parts of the native towm, from day to 
■day, as long as the festival lasts. It not mrlrequently happens t.liat the 
Ligaments of the back give way, 'when the man, tossed to an immense 
.iistaiice, is dashed to pieces, in such^ cases, the inference is, that the 
mmm &i such accident, by virtue of demerit M a former state of eintist- 
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eaoe, .'waB 'iioi:mereij m the privileges attached to this privi- 

lege! /eere,iaoiuai,'btit, destined to expiate his evil deeds by this dreadful 
accident.”; ' ■ 

CITErOWS MirSICAI. mSTEFMEHT. 

;; The ' ,mnsiea' ' instrnm which we engrave below, is used in tha 
Bilrmaii;ei!i.phe, andis thus described by Captain Yule, in Ms “ Mission 
vb'Ava,”'. writing' from the town of Magw§, in Bui'inah. The Captain 

This evening: the members of the mission made their first acquaint- 
ance with the Burmese drama ; an entertainment which from tliis time 



would occupy a very large place in the daily history of our proceedings 
it all were registered. 

^ ^ The 0overnor had provided both a puppet play and a regular dramatic 
performance for our benefit, and on this first ocession of the kind the 
Envoy thought it right that we should visit both. 

fiaeh performance was attended by a full Burmese orohestm^ The 
principal instruments belonging to this are very remarkable, and, as fa? 
as I know, peculiar to Burma. 

“ The chief instrument in size and power is that called in Burmese 
pattshamff^ and which I can only name in English as a drum”’harm.oiiicon. 
It consists of a circular tub-like 'frame about thirty inches high and four 
feet six inches in diameter. . TMs frame is formed of separate wooden 
staves fancifully carved, and fitting by tenon into a hoop wMch keeps 
them in place. Koiind the interior of the frame are suspended, vertical!.^ 
some eigiiteen or twenty /drums,' or tom-toms, graduated in tone, ^and in 
size from about two and: a-^half inches diameter up to ten. In tuning tii€^ 
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imstnimeEt the tone of each drum is modified as retmired by the applica- 
tion of a little moist clay -witli a sweep of the tbnmD, in the centre of the 
pardiment. The whole system then forms a sort of bannonicon, on wMcb 
the performer, squatted in the middle, plays wdthtbe natural plectra of 
Ms tmgers and palms, and with great dexterity f*nd musical eifeet*” 

BURMESE MUSICAL I^fSTRUMEKTS. 


The two Burmese musical instruments which we here engraw are thu» 
described by Gaptain Yule in Ms ** Mission to .. 



The bamboo harmouieon or stat3cato is a curious example of the pro- 
duction of melody by simple and unexpected means, lls use, though 
unknown in India, "exbmds throughout the EasUjrn Archipelago ; and 
something similar is possessed, 1 helieve, by the negro slaves in Brazil. 
Eighteen to iwcntv-four fiat slips of bamboo, about an inch and a half 
broad, and of graduated length, are strung upon a double Btriug atid 
suspended in a catenaiy over the mouth of a trough-lilie sounding box* 
Hie roundish outside of the bamboo is uppermost, and whilst the extrenu- 
lies of the slips are left to their original thickness, the middle part of eat** 
is thinned and hollowed out below. The tuning is aceomj,>lislied partly 
by the regulation of this thinning of the middle part. The wde so formed 
if played with, one or two dmmsticks, aud the irstnimen'* is one of very 
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mellow and pleasing tone. Thongli the materials are of no yalne, a godi 
old harmonicon is prized by the owner, iilce a good old Cremona, and be 
can rarely be induced to part with it. 

There was one example at the capital, of a similar instrument formed 
of slips of iron or steel. It said to have been made by the august Iiands 
of King Tharawadee himself, who, like Louis Seize, wms abler as a smith 
than as a king. The effect was not unpleasing, and strongly resembled 
that of a large Geneva musical box, hut it was far inferior in sweetness 
to the bamboo instrument. 

Another instrument used in these concerts is along cylindrical guitar 
of three strings, shaped like an alligator and so named. It is placed on 
the ground before the performer.’^ 

DEESS liEGTJIAXEI) BY ACT OF PAELIAMEKT. 

The foreign knights and visitors who came to Windsor in Edward the 
First’s reign, and brought with them a continual succession of vaiwing 
fashions, turned the heads of the young with delight, and of the old with 
disgust. Douglas,” the monlc of Glastonbury, is especially denunciative 
and satirical on this point. He says that in the horrible variety of cos- 
tume, — “now long, now large, now wide, now straight,’^ — the style of 
di’ess was “destitute and devert from all honesty of old arraye or good 
usage.” It is all, he says, “ so nagged and knibbed on every side,*' and 
all so shattered and also buttoned, that I with truth shall say, they seem 
more like to tormentors or devils in their clothing, and also in their 
shoying and other array, than they seemed to be like men.” And the 
old monk had good foundation for his complaint; and the Commons 
themselves having, w*hat the Commons now have not, a dread of be- 
coming as extravagant as their betters in the article of dress, actually 
sought the aid of Parliament. That august assembly met the complaint 
by restricting the use of furs and furls to the royal family and nobles 
worth one thousand per annum. Knights and ladies worth four hundred 
marks yearly, were permitted to deck themselves in cloths of gold and 
silver, and to wear certain jewellery. Poor knights, squires, and dam- 
sels were prohibited t'rein appearing in the costume of those of Ingher 
degree. As fur tlie Comiueiis themselves, they could put on nothing- 
better than unadorned woollen cloth ; and if an apprentice or a milliner 
had been bold enough to wear a ring on the linger, it was in peril of a 
decree that it should be taken off*, — ^not the ffnger, but the ring, — with, 
conliseation of the forbidden finery. 

The consequence was that the Commons, being under prohibition to 
put on linery, became smitten with a strong desire to assume it; and 
much (lid they rejoice when they were ruleci over by so consummate a 
fop as Pdchard of Bordeaux, All classes were content to do what many 
classes joyfully do in our own days, — dress beyond their means; and we 
find in old Harding’s “ Croniele” that not only were 
“ Yemen and gromes in cloth of silk arrayed, 

Siittin and damask, in doublettes and in gownncs.'' 
but that ail this, as well as habits of “.cloth of ,greene and scarleteen,—* 
\i% work' and brodwar,’ was aE,”. as the Chronicler expresses it,, “for 
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mipayed that is, was mt paid for. So that very many among na Ao 
not so miich despise the wisdom afforded ns by the example of om anees- 
tors as didactic poets and commonplaec honest writers falsely allege them 
to do. ^ And those ancestors of liiehard the Second’s time were espe- 
eially given to glorify themselves in parti-colonred garments of white 
. and red, such being the colours of the King’s livery (as blue and white 
were those of ^ John of Gaunt) ; and they who wore these garments, some* 
times of half-a-doxen colours in each, why they looked, says an old 
writer, as though the fire of St. Anthony, or some such mischance,” 
had cankered and eaten into half their bodies. The long-tcjod shoes, 

, held up to the knee by a chain and hook, were called eraehiwes^ the 
fashion thereof coming from Oracrow in Poland. The not less signitieant 
name of “devil’s receptacles” were given to the wide sleeves of this 
reign, for the reason, as the Monk of Evesham tells us, that whatever 
was stolen was tlu-ust into them, 

■■ ■'*. AUlT-CnOCE. 

The following curious incident is to ha found in Hue’s “Chinese 
Empire 

“ One day when we %vent to pay a visit to some families of Chinese 
Christian peasants, we met, near a farm, a young lad, who w'as tuking a 
buffalo to graze along our path. We asked'him carelessly, as we passed, 
whether it was yet noon. The child raised his head to look at the sun, 
but it was hidden behind thick clouds, and he could read no answer 
there. “ The sky is so cloudy,” said he ; “ but wait a moment and 
^ with these wmrds'he ran towards the farm, and came back a few rainutes 
afterwards with a cat in his arms, “ Look here,” said he, “it is not 
noon yet and he shoTved us the cat’s eves, by pushing up the lids 
with fiis hands. We looked at the child with surprise, but he was evi* 
dently in earnest ; and the cat, though astonished, and not much pleased 
at the experiment made on her eves,T:)ehaved with most exeiaj:daiy com- 
plaisance. “ Very 'wen,” saidw"e; “thank youj” and he tlion let go 
the cat, who made her escape pretty ^[uickiy, and we continued our 
route. 

To say the truth, we had not at all understood the proceeding ; but we 
did not wish to question the little pagan, lest he should thid out that we 
weie Europeans by our ignorance. As soon as ever we reached the 
farm, however, we made haste to ask our Christians 'whether they could 
tell the clock by looking into the cat’s eyes. They seenuMl sur|>rised at 
^ the question ; but as there was no danger in confessiTig to tlufiri our 
ignorance of the properties of the cat’s eyes, we redated what had just 
taken place. That was all that was necessary ; ^ our complaisant neo- 
pliytes Immediately gave chase t» all the cats in the ncighlmurhooa. 
They brought us three or four, and explained in what munner they 
might be 'raale use of for watches. They pointed out that ihcs pupil of 
their eves went on constantly growing narrower ^ until twelve o’(3loek 
when tkey became like a fineline, as thin as a hair, drawn ptu’peDclicii- 
larly across the eye, and that after twelve the' dilation ■rc-comnieiiecd. 

when we had attentively examined the eyes of all the cats at mt 
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disposal, we coiieF.uded that it was past noon, as all the eyes perfectly 
agreed npon the point. 

We have had some hesitation in sppking of this Chinese discovery, as 
it may, doubtless, tend to injure the interest of the clock-making trade, 
and interfere with the sale of watches ; but all ^considerations must give 
way to the spirit of progress* ■ ' Ail important discoveries tend in the first 
instance to injure ■ private interests, and we hope, nevertheless, that 
watches will continue to be made, because, ^ among the number of persons 
who may wish to know the hour, there will, most likely, be some who 
mil not" give themselves the trouble to run after the eat, or wiio may 
fear some danger to their owm eyes from too close an examination of 
ners.’* 



EIULT ENGLISH HELMET. 


The above is a correct representation of a helmet of the latter part 
of the twelfth century, resembling those seen on the great seals oi 
Richard I. The aventaille^ or moveable grating for covering the face, 
has been lost, but the hinges, staples, and other means of fastening it 
stiH remain. Its form may be seen on the great seals of Henry III. 
and Edward I. 

ILLHSTKIOUS FAEMEES. 

Adam was a farmer while yet in Paradise, and after his fall was com- 
manded to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. Job, the honest, 
upright, and patient, was a farmer, and Ms firm endurance has passed 
into a proverb. ^Socrates was a farmer, and yet wedded to the glory of 
his immortal philosophy. Gincinnatus was a farmer, and the* noblest 
Roman of them all. Burns was a farmer, and the Muse found him at 
his plough, and Mied his soul with poetry. Waalnngton was a fanner, 
and retired from the highest earthly station to enjoy the quiet of rural 
life, and present to the world a spectacle of human greatness. To these 
names may he added a ,host of others, , who sought peace and repose in 
cultiTation of their earth*, The enthusiastic Lafayette, ilm stea^fnii 
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0okeriiig, the scholastic Jefferaoa, the fienr Eandolpk, all found an 
El Dorado of consolation from life’s cares and tronMes, in the green and 
verdant lawns that snrronnded their homestead. 




AKCIEKT COUTEAir-nE-CHASSE, . 

As the chase was regarded as the hononrahle and most instrnetive 
occupation of an age in which warlike prowess was deemed the principal 
object of ^ emtilation and applause, every respectable mansion had, in 
former times, its hall decorated with ‘hunting implements. One of 
these we here present to . our ^ : 

readers.' Itis a cmiteau-de-chasse ^ p 

;:/of the time of Wiliam All, The . U p ■ 

ieft“*hand figure represents it in its : w a A— .. 

sheath, . which is highly • orna* r f ' 

mented; the other figures repre- 

sent the blade drawm, and the iM Kij 

three knives, fork, and bodkin, |[[nlj ; 

wdiicli the sheath also contains. I j!g| 

The form is precisely like ..those ^ . Il0i \j • jf|i| 

engraved in the Ibimnph of 
Maxiinilian,”' which shows that no 
variation had taken place since m!A| ' 
the commencement of the sixteenth I 

century. Erasmus, in Ms Praise ff 

of Folly,” thus alludes to this M 

. wmpon, 'Kennet translating it a ■ W 

. slashing hanger.” Speaking of ^ I 

V. those engaged in the chase, he P i ) 

saj^s, ‘‘When they have run doTO P 1] \ | 

their game, what strange pleasure r y R f 

they take in cutting it up! cows 1 

■and sheep may be slaughtered by ImA^I I 

•common butchers, but what is 

killed in luinting must be broke f 

up by none under a gcnlieman, / v \ 

who shall throw down his hat, fall >v 

devoutly on his kness, and drawing 

•a slashing hanger (for a common knife is not good enough), after 
several ceremonies, sluill dissect ah the parts as artistically as the best 
skUltd anatomist ; wdiile all that stand round sliall look very intently 
smd seem to bo mightly surprised with the novelty, though they have 
fleen the same an hundred times before ; and he that can but dip his 
finger and taste of the blood shall think his own bettered by it.” 

JtlVlSIOJ?’ OE fIME IN FEESIA. 

Hme is of no value in Persia, from which reason it must be that ^ so 
complicated a system has been maintamed as that of counting by solar 
timcy lunar time, and the Toork ^cyele. The^ first is observed^ by 
aatronomers, and was in general use in Persia until it was stipeineAecI by 

21 * 
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Makommed^s lunar year. It consists of twelve montlis of tMrly dayi 
each, with the required number of intercalary days. The second, wMdi 
is now in general use, consisting of three hundred and fifty-four days, 
is therefore perpetually changing ; an event commeniorated in one year 
will come round ten days earlier the succeeding year. The third is a 
curious method of counting introduced by the Toorks into Persia, but 
which we are told has been forgotten in Turkey. They divide time into 
cycles of twelve years, each year having a separate name, but they have 
no designation ior the cycles.^ Thus, if they wanted to describe an 
event which happened sixty-five years ago, they could only mention 
the name of the hftk year. These years are solar, and are thu* 
designated : — 


Sichkim eei • 

• 




Year of the Mouse. 

Ood eei 

. • 




' 1 

Bull. 

Bars eel 





n 

Leopard, 

Tavishkan eel 

• 





Hare. 

Looee eei . 

m 




w 

Crocodile, 

Eelan eel • 

• 



#. 


Snake. 

Yoout eel • 

• 




if 

Horse. 

Kooree eel , 




• 

. »» 

Bam. 

Eeechee eel . 

■ • ■ 




if 

Monkej, 

Tekhakoo eel 

• 




■ , ■ ft 

Cock. 

Eet eel 

■ ♦ 




■'if 

Bog. 

Tenkooz eel . 




. 

if 

Hog. 


It seems strange their number should be twelve, as if there were % 
godiac of years, instead of months. 

This method of marldng time is preserved only in government docu- 
ments, such as firmans, grants, &c. No one seems able to account foie 
its origin, excepting that, according to tradition, the Toorks of old 
brought it from Tartary, 

niFFEBENT SORTS OF HORSES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The different sorts of horses in use among the nobility and others, may 
be coUeeted from the following entry in the Northumbkdand household- 
book, first printed in the year 1168 » It is entitled the regulations and 
establishment of Algernon Percy the Earl of Northumberland, 1512. 

This is the ordre of the chequir roule of the nombre of ail the horsvs 
of my lordis and my ladys, that are apoynted to be in the charge of tie 
hous yerely, as to say gentiil hors, palfreys, hobys, naggis, ciothsek hors. 

E^irst, gentiil hors, to stand in my lordis stable, six. Item, palfreys 
of my ladys, to wit, oone for my lady, and two for her gentiil- women, and 
oone for her chamberer. Four hobys and naggis for my lordis oone 
saddill, viz. oone for my lorde to ride^ oone to led for my hide, and oone 
to stay at home for my iorde. Item, chariot hors to stand in my lordis 
stable yerely : Seven great trottynge hors to draw*' in the chariot!, and a 
nagg for the chariott-man to ryle, eight. Again, hors for my lorae 
Percy, his lordis sonne. A great doble trottynge hors to travel on m 
winter. Item, double trottynge bors, called a curtal, for Ms lordship to 
ryde on out of townes. Another trottynge gambaldyn hors, for Ms lord- 
imip to ryde upon when he comes ■ -into townes. Au' ambl^ge hors, for 
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hii lordsMp to joixmey oa daily. A proper amblyng little nag, for iiii:; 
lordsMp wnen lie gaetii on hunting or hawkin. A gret amblyng geMing: 
to carry Ms male.^’ 

The gentill horse was one of superior breed, so called in contrast to- 
such as were of ordinary extraction. 

PalfregSf were an elegant and easy sort of horses, used upon common 
occasions by knights, and others, who reserved their great and managed 
horses for battle and the tournament. 

llohgs^ were strong, active horses, of rather a sxnaH si^e. They a». 
said^to be originally natives of Ireland. 

A^ags were of the same description. 

Clothseek, was a cloak -bag horse ; as a 77iale horse was one that carried 
the portmanteau. Horses to draw the eluiriot% were waggon horses ; from 
the French word eharreUe^ whence, the English word cart 

A great double troUgnge horse, was a tall, broad horse, whose best 
pace was the trot, being too unwieldly to be able to gallop. 

A curtail^ was a horse whoso tail was cut, or shortened. 

A gimibaldynge horse, was one of shew and parade ; a managed horse. 

An arnhhjnge horse, received this appellation, from the ease and smooth- 
ness of its pace. In former times almost all saddle horses were broke to 
perform it. 

THE KAOEA. 

The Oasis of Tagius or Wodian, in the Desert of Sahara, in Africa, 
comprehends these viliages—D’kash, Krees, Wozorkan, Owlad, Majed,. 
/f^Sedadah, Zowiat Elarab, and Sidy Bohlan. 

\ These villages are situated at short distances from each other, nnm« 
baring together a population of between 25,000 and 30,000, whose chief 
employment consists in cultivating the palm, or date tree. At Ereez 
they have an excellent spring, but which does not suiiiee to water all 
their plantations, and hence they are forced ho have recourse to the 
naorUf so common on the coast. " The naora is the name given to the 
rude, though ingenious contrivance, by means of which, through the 
agency of either a camel, a mule, or a horse, water is raised ff<>m a deep 
well in earthen jars, which, as soon as they have emptied their contents 
into a wooden trough, descend for fresh supplies. The water from the 
trough is then conducted by the planters into channels and tiHuiehes, as 
occasion requires. These are again easily diverted, and as soon as it is 
considered that the ti'ees in one particular direction have had a siitEeient 
supply, ItosIi trenches* are opened in another direction, and in this man- 
ner tfie whole plantation receives the requisite moisture and nourishment. 
We here engrave the naora, ^ . 

The pain and labour which the inhabitants of such an oasis take with 
their vast data plantations are immense, hut their toil is amply repaid 
by the ** lord oi the vegetable world.” Independent of its picturesque 
appearance, grateful shade, luscious fruit,' and /agreeable beyerage, it 
supplies them with fuel, and wood for the construction of their hoiiscis. 
From its leaves they manufacture baskets, , ropes, mats, bags, couchea, 
brushes, brooms, fans, &o. From the branches they make fences, Btools# 

0d: - , ■ 
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.aad ©ages. . The ' kernelsj after being soaked in water for two or tbm® 
(lays, are eagerly eaten by camels* 

Every palm-tree shoots forth a number of suckers, which are removed 
at the proper season and transplanted. With care, these 'wiE produce 
fruit in about ten years, whereas those raised from kernels will only 
yieM dates when they reach to the age of tiventy. The tree reaches ifs 
^gour at thirty, and continues so till a hundred years old, when it be- 










gins to deohne, and decays about the end of its second century. During 
its vigorous years, a goo'd tree will produce between twenty and thirty 
clusters, eacli weighing about thirty pounds. 

Mr. Morier relates an anecdote, which greatly illustrates how highly 
the date-tree is appreciated by those who are from their infancy tauglit 
to value it. An Arab 'woman who had been in England, and who re- 
turned in the suite of the English ambassador to Persia, on her reaching 
home, told her couiitrywomen of the riches and beauty of the country 
she had visited, and described the roads, the carriages, the scenery, Ihl 
m)lendour of the cities, and the fertility of the weli-oultivateA soil 
Her audience were fuE of admimtion, and had almost retired in envy, 
when she happened to mention that there was but one thing -wanting to 
make the whole almost a Paradise. And what is that ? ” said they 
"lliy, it has not a single date*'tree. All the time that I was there> ] 
aever ceased to look for one, but' I looked in vaii The chaiw was i» 
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PSIXtITITE PAIE OP BELLOWS. 


Atmospheric denndatioa and weathering have produced remarkable 
effects ra the jower part of the Konkreem valley, in the Khasia moim- 
mins, in india, which is hlockod up by a pine-crested hill, 200 fr-et 
high, entirely formed of round ^ Mocks of granite, heaped up so ns to 
resemble an old moraine ; but, like the Hunklow boulders, these are not 
arranged as it by glacial action. The granite is very soft, dccoiiipoF'ing 
into ^ a course reddish sand, that colours the Boga-panee. To proejure 
the iron sand, which is disseminated tlirough it, the natives conduct 
water over the beds, and as the lighter particles arc washed away, tli« 
ttmaiiKier is removed to troughs, where the separation of the ore ii 
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^completed. The smelting is yery rudely carried on in cliareoal 
blown by enormous double-action bellows, worked by two persons 
.stand on tbe maoMne, raising the daps with their hands, and exBandis?^r 
them with their feet, as shown in our cut. There is neither furnace nor 
dux used in the reduction. The fire is kindled on one side of an upright 
stone (like the head-stone of a grave), with a small arched hole close 
the ground: near this hole the bellows are suspended: and a bamboo 
tube from each of its compartments meets in a larger one, by wMeli the 
draft is directed under the hole in the stone to the fire. The ore is run 
into lumps as large as two fists, with a rugged surface: these lumps are 
afterwards cleft nearly in two to show their pimty, ^ 




PEESEKVATIOlSr OF DEAD BODIES. 


About a mile distant from Palermo in Sicily, is a celebrated Monastei-t. 
of Capuchins, in which there is a vault made use of as a receptacle fii 
the dead. It consists of four wide passages, each forty feet in iemtli 
into which the light is admitted by windows, placed at the ends. Alon^^ 
the sides of these subterraneous galleries are niePes, in which the bo(li<5 
•are placed upright, and clothed in a coarse dress, with their heads arms 
•and feet bare. They are prepared for this situation by broilinc^’ them 
six or seven months upon a gridiron, over a slow fire, till all the fot and 
moisture are consumed. The skin which looks lilce pale-coloured leather 
remains entire, and the character of the countenance is, in some degree 
:preserved. 

THE CAGOTS. 


It 

4 


In the Department of the Hautes Pyrfetes in France is sometimes 


be met with a creature about four feet high, with an enormous hea^f 
'Stiff, long hair, a pale countenance, a dead-looking eye, legs that have 
the appearance of being in the last stage of a dropsy, and an enormous 
;</oitre on the neck, which sometimes hangs down below the stomach. 
Tixis unhappy being begs for charity by extending his hand, smiling 
vaguely, and by uttering inarticulate sounds or supjxressed cries, which 
his desolate and degraded situation alone interprets. These Cagots, for 
so they are here called, live isolated from the rest of the world ; twenty 
years ago, if any one of these unfor tunate beings left his hut, and ven- 
tured into the tomis or villages, the children would exclaim — Cagoi! 
Cagot ! and this cry would bring the smith from his forge, the shop- 
keeper from his counter, the private individual from his fireside ; and, if 
tne poor being did not hasten his flight, and slow was his progress, he 
not unfrequently lost Ms life by the stones that were fiunff after him. 
There was. however, one day in the week — Sunday, the Lord's day — and 
one asylum — the church, the Lord’s house — ^that wms free to them ; yet> 
man there made a distinction between him and his fellow man, A 
•narrow door, tlirOugh wMch no, one passed but the Cagots^ a chapel, 
which no one entered but these unhappy Cagots, ’was reserved for their 
sole use, where they ofiered up their imperfect prayers, 'without seeinsg: 
•or being seen by any one. Even, in these days, they are still considered 
•an outcast race ; and an alliance of a peasant girl of the plains wiUi o 
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€fsgot^ would excite as mticli commotioB. among the inhabitants of the 
valeys of the IPyir^n^es, as the famed one between Idamore and N§alfty in 
M. BelaTigne^s celebrated tragedy of the Faria. Tet it is strange that 
these deformities do not show themselTes imtii a child has passed the age 
of six or seTen : he is before this period like other healthy children ; his 
eomplexion is freshy his eye lively, and Ms limbs in projoi'tion ; but at 
twelve, Ms head has increased prodigiously, Ms complexion has become 
sallow,^ Ms teeth have lost their whiteness, Ms eye '“its hre* Three years 
later his sluiiis shrivelled, his te.eth open with difScnlty, a^id he*’ pro- 
nounces all the consonants with a 'whistling indistinctness, that renders 
his iangxiage unintGlligible to strangers. His mind partakes of the 
deformity and weakness of Ms body, for he is, at fifteen, little better 
than an idiot. Such are the Cagots of the 

DISCOXTIKUAKCE OE TORTUEE. 

Torture had been applied, down to the close of Elizabeth, to the 
im^estigation of all kinds of crime ; hut after that time it was chiefly 
confined to state ofiences. Its favourite instrument wus the dreadful 
rack, or break, traditionally said to have been introduced under 
Henry YI. by John, Duke of Exeter, constable of tlie TWcr* whence it 
was called the Duke of Exeter’s daughter. A milder punishment wms 
iiifiicted bj!' Skevingtoii’s g>wes, which compressed the victim closely 
together, whilst the rack distended his whole frame in the most poinful 
manner. In 1588 the manacles W'Cre introduced, and soon became the 
most usual mode of torture, but their precise character is not w^ell under- 
stood. A variety of instruments of torture are stiH shown in the Tower, 
^ taken, it is said," out of the Spanish Armada, but at all events admirably 
suited to the gloomy dungeon wherein they appear, and in which half-* 
starvation, and the honii cells called Little Ease and Hat’s Dungeon 
(the latter placed below high water mark, and totally dark, so that the 
rats^ ciowdcd in as the tide rose,) added to the Bufferings of the poor 
victim w’hen released for a brief space from the fell ^rasp of the prison- 
ministers. Torture %vas not abolished in Scotland till 1708 ; in France 
till 1789; in llussia till 1801; in Bavaria and Wurtemberg till 1806; 
in Hanover till 1822 ; nor in the Grand Duchy of Baden till 1831. 

THE MOBEW HAMES OF RE0IMEKTS, 

The modem names of regiments were first given to them m the reign 
of Charles II,, the Coldstreams or Foot Guards being formed in 1060, 
when twm regiments were added to one raised about ten years before by 
General Monk at' Coldstream on the hordei’S of Scotland; to these w^ere 
added the 1st Iloyal Scots, broxight over from France' at the Eestoration. 
The Life Guards w’cre raised in 1661, with the Oxford Blues (so ealkfd 
from the first commander, Aubrey, Earl of Oxford) ; and also the 2iid ox 
ClmeeMs Foot. The 3rd or Old llufis w^ere raised in 1665, and the 21 &t 
Foot or Scotch Fusileexs (from their carrying the fusil, which \sm liglitex 
*-nan the musket), in 1678. In that year the Grenadiers (so named from 
their original wx^apon, the hand grenade) were first brought into out 
•ervice, aiid.M 1680 the 4th or King’s Own were 'raised. Janet II. 
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- Ist or King’s Regimeat of; :Dragoon's 0iiaK^ 
'and 41 ie-, 2 ad or;'Cltieea’s dittoin 1685 ; and to^ the .infantry, in .the e^aiat 
;TOar,', tlie Sth and .7th, or Royal Fusileere.;.. and in 168,8 . the ' 2Srd nr 
*Weisli.Fiisileem,; 

W4S02: -flEESEHOTIS' BT' 'WXIIS THE ■ THIETEEHTH, OE .gSAECE ' ■ TO G g A ■tt.T.imy 
■TBnSEIKST OF,EN0LA]|fn,\ 

■ ';> f he annexed engraving' represents the watch' vdueh 

Louis XIII. to present to King Charles I. It is of silver, richly gilt, 

the ornaments covered with transparent enamel in white, red, green, 






blue, and yellow. The numbers are on a band of deep blue ; the wheel - 
like ornament in the centre on a ruby ground. The back is chased in 
high relief with a %ure of St. George conquering the Dragon; the 
horse is covered with white enamel ; the fiesh tints on St. George are 
also of enamel ; his tunic is red, and Ms scarf blue. On the side of the 
watch is the motto of the Order of the Garter ; the Jieurs^de^bjs above 
and below it on a ruby ground. The interior of the ease is enriched by 
a delicately executed arabesque filled with black enamel upon a dolttsii 
ground. The entire works take out of the case, being secured thereto by 
springs, and are all more or less decorated with engra’^iiig, the whole 
interior being chased and gilt. The maker’s name is S. Yallin* 

A WEBnilTO A HUHDEEB TEARS AGO. 

On the 7th June, 1750, was married at Rothbury, Mr. William Donkia* 
a considerable farmer, of Tosson, in the county of Korthumberiaad, to 
Miss -Eleanor Shotten, an agreeable young gentlewoman, of the sawbi 
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The entertaimnents on this occasion TOre very grand, there being 

provided no less than oae handled and twenty qnarters of lanio^ 
qaarters of veal, twenty qaarters of mntton, a farge^ qnaiitity of hcef. 
twelve hams, with a suitaMe iiamher of oMckens, which was coiieludeci 
wth eight half ankers of brandy made into punch, twelve dozm of 
eider, and a great many gallons of wine* The company consisted oi n?e 
hundred ladies and gentlemen, who were diverted with, the .iiuisie of 
twenty-live tiddlers and pipers ; and the evening was spent with the 
.Utmost nnaniiaity*. ■ ' 

. eEACB' KHITIS, 

There is a carious class of knives, of the sixteenth century, ^the blaile, 
of which have on one side the musical notes to the henedictioa ol the 
teble, .or grace before meat, and on the^ other the grace after, meat# , w # 
here engrave' a specimen* " 
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The Bet of these ioiives tisualiy coasisted of four, Thev were 

m Upright nase of Stamped leather, were placed pel ore :, 

according to the adaptation of each part to the vo.ic© .indicated, .upon mtm., ,, 

OAnDEK AT KEKILWOKTK 

Gossiping Laneham is very eloquent about the Kenilworth Garden, at 
wMch he took a timid and surreptitious .-peep., : ..It was, aU' ■ 

in extent, and lay to the north of the stately, castle : .a^pieasan t ' 
ten feet high, and tw^elve feet broad, 

trim, grass, ran beside it along the castle wmll. It was set wail . , - g ^ . 

show of obelisks and spheres, and white hears of V exiAPt 

goodly bases* At each end was a arb;3im,;,recMuit ,v^ 

trees and fiowers. The garden-plot uear had fair alleys oi 

others paved with smooth sand, to walk ' 

when the wave has jxxst retircjcl* The enclosure if , . 

even quarters : in the midst of each, upon a 5 1 

rose a porf-diyry square pilaster, witih a pyranudical V . ’'n" I 

feet high, pierced and hollowed, and crowmed with an 

was covered with redolent herbs ^ ami flowers, varied. hiriE, ., , 

and quantity, and mixed with fmii trees* 

In the midst, opposite the terrace, stood - 

the north waE, in iSight twenty feet, ■thirteen long, 

It had four great windows, two In front and two at each md, 
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tve feet wide. These windows were arched, and separated hy iat 
pilasters, which supported a cornice.^ The roof was of wire net, of 
lieshes an inch wide; and the cornice was gilded and painted with 
representations of precious stones. This great ayiary had also eaTes in 
tiie wall, for shelter from sun and heat, and for the purpose of hiiilding. 
Fair holly trees stood at each end, on which the birds might perch and 
pounce. They had a keeper to attend to their seeds and water, and to 
clean out their enclosure. The birds were English, French, and 
Spanish, Some were from America; and Laneham is deeemd’’ if 
some were not from the Canary Islands. 

In the centre of this miniature^ Paradise stood a fonTitain,^wd1h an 
octagonal basin rising four feet high ; in the midst stood the figiires of 
two Athletes, back to back, their hands^ upholding a fair marble hnvl, 
from wlience sundry pipes distilled continual streams into the reservoir. 
Carp, tench, bream, perch, and eel disported in the fresh falling water ; 
and on the top of all the ragged staff was displayed ; on one side 
Keptune guided liis sea-horses with his trident, on another stood Thetis 
with her dolphins. Here Triton and his lishes, there Proteus and his 
herds, Doris and her daughter, and half the Nereids, disported in sea 
and sand, surrounded by whales, stogeons, tunnies, and conch shells, 
all engraven with exquisite device and skill. Ey the sudden turn of a 
tap, the spectator could be drenched at the pleasure of any mt. 

EGrYPTIAir ANXraxriTIES. 

It appears from a paper recently read in the Academy of Archinology, 
at Home, that Father Secchi has found a new interpretation of the Egj^)- 
tian hieroglyphics, which enables him to declare, that most of them are 
not mere tombstone inscriptions, as is generally assumed, but poems. 
He has given several of his readings, which display great ingenui^, and 
professes to be able to decipher the inscriptions on the Obelisk of Luxor, 
at Paris. 

THE BAYEtrX TAPESTET. 

The cathedral at Bayeux is a gothic building, dedicated to the Yirgin. 
The portal and three belfries, wmch belong to it, are objects of curiosity. 
It is in this cathedral that the celebrated tapestry, denominated of 
Bayeux^ is kept. Its length is one hundi’ed and tliirty-two feet ; ^ its 
breadth, seven and a half, I had,” says Dr. Ducard, ‘Hhe satisfac- 
tion of seeing that famous piece of furniture, which, with great exact- 
ness, though in barbarous needlework, represents the history of Hfixold, 
King of England; and of William, Duke of*^ Normandy ; from the em- 
bassy of the former to Duke William, at the command of Edward tht 
Confessor, to his overthrow and death, at the battle fought near Hastings^ 
The ground of this piece of work is a white linen cloth, or canvas,^ Tb& 
figures of men, horses, are in their proper colours, worked in the 
manner of the samplers, in worsted, and bi a style not mililse %Yhat we 
see upon the China and Japan ware; those of the mem, particularly, 
being without the least symmetry or proportion. There^ is a small border, 
wMeh runs at the top and the bottom of the tapestry ; mth several figurei* 
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lit men, beasts, fiowexs, and even fables, wMcb have notliing to do 
tbe Mstoxy,^ bnt are mere ornaments. At tlie end of e?ery partieiilar 
i«ne there is a tree, by way of distinetion ; and over several of the prin* ' 
mpal figures there are inscriptions, but many of them obliterated, It it 
annually huiig_ up on St, John’s day, and. goes round the nave of th« 
church, where it ooathiues eight clays ; and at all other tim.es it is oare- 
Mly kept locked up in a strong wainscot press, in a chapel on the south 
side of the cathedral, dedicated to Thomas d Becket. By tradition it is 
called, Du/ise William'* s t4}ileif and is said to be the work of Matilda, his 
^|ueen, and the ladies of her eoiut, after he had obtained the crown of 
England.” Mr, Strutt, in his ** Complete Yiew of the Dresses and 
Habits of the People of England,” aiBrms, that it i» the work of half a 
century later than the time of tlie Conqueror. 

' EOHAK STAKE. 

This eoriosity Is preserved in the British Museum, It is the very 
earliest specimen we possess of printing, by means of ink or any similar 
substance. It is made of motai, a sort of Homan brass ; tlie ground of 
which is covered with a green kind of verdigris rust, with wldch antique 
medals are usually c«)vered. The letters rise iiush up to the elevation of 
the exterior rim which surrounds it. Its dimensions are, about two 
inches long, by one inch broad. At the back of it is a small ring for the 
finger, to^ promote the convenience of holding it. As nopurson of the 
name wducli is inscribed upon it is mentioned in Roman Bfistorv, he is 
therefo.re supposed to have been a functionary of some Roman o&cer, or 
private steward, and ^vho, perhaps, used this stamp to save himself the 
trouble of writing his n,ame. A stamp somewhat similar, in the Greek 
character, is in tho possession of the Antiquarian Society, of 'l^ewcasthfe- 
upon-Tyne. 

TtMAW FTOfLlS. 

'The shell“fi.sh portrayed on next page is that firotn which the Tyrian pur** 
pie dye is obtained. Tiie ancients w^ere very devoid of chemical knowledge ; 
their list of adjective dye- stuffs was therefore restricted, and iill the 
most celebrated dyes of anti-quity belonged to the substantive division, 
•of vrliich Tyrian purple was undoubtedly the chief. The purple dye of 
Tyre, wdiich admits with great propriety of being included amongst the 
■dyes of Greece and Rome, was discovered about fifteen centuries before 
the Christian era, and the art of using it did not become lost until the 
eleventh century after Christ. It was obtained from two genera of one 
«pecies of sheli-fish, the smaller of which was denommated buemtum^ 
the larger purpura^ and to both the common name m!.irex was applied. 
The dye-stuff was procured by puncturing a vessel in the throat of tha 
'krger genus, and by pounding the smaller entire. Having been thus 
.extracted, salt was added, also a certain amount of water, The^whohs 
was then kept hot about eight or ten days in a vessel of lead or tin, the 
'impurities as they rose bemg assiduously skimmed of. The dye-stuff 
was now ready to receive the texture to be dyed (wool, universally), and 
‘the operation of dyeing was ftimple enough; nothing tethex bcinf 
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required than the immersion of the whole for a sufficient time, when, m, 
the expiration of a certain period, the whole of the colouring matter 
was fomd to have been removed, and to have combined ndth the textile 

fabric* . , , , 

The tints capable of being imparted by this material w^ere various— 
representing numerous shades between purple and crimson. Amongst 
these a very dark violet shade was much esteemed, but the right 
imperial tint, we are informed, was that resembling coagulated Mood, 
The discovery of Tyrian purple dye is referred to the fifteenth century 
before Christ. That it %vas known to the Egyptians, in the time 6i 
Moses, is sufficiently obvious from the testimony of more than one 
MjriptiU'al passage. ‘Ultimately, in later ages, a restrictive policy of the 
eastern emperors caused the art to he practised by only a few in* 



dividuals, and at last, about the commencement of the twelfth century, 
when Byzantium was already suSering from attacks without, and dis* 
sensions within, the secret of imparting the purple dye of Tyr® 
became lost. 

The re-discovery of Tyrian purple as it occurred in England was 
made by Mr. Cole of Bristol. About the latter end of the year 16S3, 
this gentleman heard from two ladies residing at Minehead, that a 
person living somewhere on the coast of Ireland supported himself by 
marking with a delicate crimson colour the line linen of ladies and 
gentlemen sent him for that purpose, which colour was the product of 
some liquid substance taken out of a shell-hsh. This recital at once 
brought to the recollection of !Mr. Cole the tradition of TjTian purple, 
without delay, went in quest of the shell-lish, and "after trying 
various kinds without success, his efforts “were at length successful. 
He found considerable quantities of the bucdiuim on tlie sca-eoast of 
^mersetshire, and the, opposite coast of South Wales, The iish being 
found, the next difficulty was to -extract the which in its iiaturai 
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iftate IS not puriile, but white, the purple tint being the result of 
exposure to the air. At length our acute inwstigator found the dye. 
itun a a white vein lying transversely in a Uttie furrow or cleft aeit 

to the head of the fish. 

THE IKCARHATIOKS OR VISHNU. 

mythology of India which seems to be Mended 
with the history of that country. It relates to the different mmiars of 
\ ishatij^or his incarnations and appearances on earth. 

iiie first of these amiars has reference to that general deluge of 
which all nations have preserved some traditions. Visimu, we are told, 
toetamorphosed himself into a fish. 

Ihe second incarnation is that of Kmrma^ or the tortoise. The gods 



and the giants, wishing to obtain immortality by eating ammirdfm^ 
delicious butter, formed in one of tbe seven seas of the universe, which 
■ the Indians call sea of milk, transported, by Tishnu’s advice, the moun- 
tain of Mandregnivi into that sea : they twisted round it the serpent 
Adissechen, and alternately pulling, some by his hundred heads, others 
by the tail, they made the mountain turn round in such a manner, as to 
agitate the sea and to convert it into butter ; but they pulled with such 
rapidity, that Adissechen, overcome with weakness,^ could no longer 
endure* it. His body shuddered ; his Inmdrod trembling months made 
the universe resound with hisses; a torrent of fiarncs bursty from his 
eyes ; his hundred black pendent tongues palpitotod, and yoniitec! fortli 
a deadly poison, which immediately spread all around. Tlse gods and 
giants betook themselves to flight Vishnu, bolder tban^ the rest, took 
the poison, and with It rubbed his body, wMch beearno quite blue. It is 
in memory of this event, that this colour is given to hi« image in almost 
ail the temples. 

1!he gods and the giants, encouraged by .Visl-mu's example, fell » 
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work again. After they had lahotired a thousand years, the mountam 
was on the point of sinking in the sea, when Yishnu, in the form of 
% tortoise, quiekly placed himself beneath, and supported it. At length 
they saw the cow Camadenu, the horse with seyen heads, and the 
elephant with three trunks, coming out of the sea of milk ; also the 
tree calpaga vrutehmn ; Lacshmi, goddess of riches, wife of Yishuii ; 
Saraswadi, goddess of the sciences and of harmony, married to Brama ; 
Mondevi, goddess of discord and misery, whom nobody would ha, to, and 
who is represented riding on an ass, and holding in her hand a banner, 
on which a rayert is delineated ; and, lastly, Danouyandri, the physician, 
carrying a vessel full of amoiirdoii^ which the gods instantly seized, a,nd 
greedily devoured, \yithout leaving a morsel. The giants, "disappointed 
in tiieir expectations, dispersed over the earth, prevented mankind from 
paying worship to the gods, and strove to obtain adoration for them.-- 
selves. Tlieir insolence occasioned the subsequent incarnations of 
Yislinu, who endeavoured to destroy this race, so inimical to the gods. 
He is adored in tiiis second metamorphosis, by the name of Koxirma 
Avatara* The followers of Yishnu believe that this god, though omni- 
present, resides more particularly in the vaicondoxn^ his paradik‘, amidst 
the sea of mill?:, reclined, in contemplative slumber, on the serpent 
Adissechen, wdiioh serves him for a throne : in this state he is called 
Strangumi, In all the temples of Yishnu is to be seen the figure of this 
god ; but as the serpent on which he lies cannot be represented with Ms 
hundred heads, he is delineated with only five. , 

There are altogether ten incarnations of Yishnu ; nine of these have 
already been fulfilled, and one is yet to be manifested, it is expected 
about ninety thousand years hence. The account of many of the trans- 
formations Is exceedingly extraordinary, but we have room for no more 
than the one we have given. 

OniGIJr OP XONG-TOED SHOES. 

Long-toed shoes were invented by Tulk, Count of Anjou, to hido an 
excrescence on one of his feet, These toes vrere so long as to be fastened 
to the knees with gold chains, and carved at the extreme point with 
the representation of a church window, a bird, or some fantastic device. 

THE HOUSE OP HEH’s PEATHEES, 

There exists at Pekin a phalanstery which surpasses in eccentricity all 
that the fertile imagination of Fourier could have conceived. It is 
called lu-mao-fan — that is, “ House of the Hen^s Feathers.^’ By dint 
of carrying out the laws of progress, the Chinese have found means to 
furnish to tiie poorest of the community a warm feather-bed, for the 
small consideration of one-fifth of a farthing per night. This, marvellous 
establishment is simply composed of one great hall, and the fioor of this 
great haU is covered over its whole extent by one vast thick layer of 
feathers. Mendicants and vagabonds who have no other domicile come 
to pass the night in this immense dormitory. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, old and "young, all without exception, are admitted. Communism 
|3«evaiis in the full' force and rigour a»£ the expression. one settki 
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ktaiself' and makes liis nest as well as lie eaii'.foT the night in tliis ooeaii 
» when da,y da'vms lie must quit the premises, and an oiEcer 
of the company stands at the door to receiTe the rent of one sapeek each 
ior tTO nighrs lodging. In deference m donbt to the priacipie of 
eqnality, half-places are not allowed, and a child must pay the .samo^ m'-" 

On the hrst establishment of fliis eminently philanthropic and moral 
institution, the managers of it used to furnish each of the guests with a 
coyering, but it was found necessary to modify, this regulation, for the 
communist company got into the habit of carrying oif their pmveriets to 
seE them, or to supply an additional garm.ent* during the rigorous cold 
of winter. The shareholckTs saw" that this- w"ouM- never do, and .thejr , . 
should be rnincd, yet to give no covering at all would have been too 
cruel, and scarcely decent. Jt was necessary there fore to linti some 
method of recoueiiing the interests of the establishnunt with tlie comiort 
of the guests, and the in which the problem was sulv<.'d was this. 
An immense felt eoveriot, of such gigantic dimensions as to cover the 
whole dormitory, ivas made, and in the day lime suspended from the 
ceiling like a groat canopy. When everybody had gone to l>od, tliat is 
to say, had lain down upon the feathers, the counterpane wais let down 
by pulleys, the precaution having been previously taken to make a num- 
ber of holes in it for the sleepers to put their heads through, in order to 
escape the danger of suffocation. As soon as it is daylight, the phalan- 
steriam coverlet is hoisted up again, after a signal has been made on the 
tam-tam to awniken those w-ho are asleep, and invite them to draw tlieir 
heads back into the feathers, in order not to be caught by tlio m.-sik and 
hoisted into the air with the coverlet. This immense swarm of beggars 
is then seen crawding about in the sea of dirty feathers, and inserting 
themselves again into their miserable rags, preparatory to gathering into 
groups, and dispersing about the various quarters of t!ie town to seek by 
lawful or unlawful means their scanty subsistence. 

The tomb of Moses is unknown ; but the traveller slakes Ins thirst at 
the %vell of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest of 
mouarchs, with cedar, ami the gold, and ivory, and even the great 
Temple of Jerustilom, hallowed by the visible glory of the Deity liimself, 
are gone ; but Solomon’s reservoirs are as perfect as ever. Of tke ancient 
architecture of the Holy City, not one stone is left upon another, hut the 
Pool of Bethsaida eomman ds the pilgrim’s reverence, at the firesmit day. 
The columns of Per8ej)olis are mouldering into dust ; but its (iisiern and 
aqueducts remain to challenge our admiration. The golden house of 
Kero is a mass of ruins, but the Aqua Claudia still ptmrs into Dome ite 
limpid stream. The Temple of the »Sun,^at Tadmorc, in the wildemew, 
has falieu, but its foimtaia sparldes in its rays, as %vhen tliouKands of 
worshippers thronged its lofty colonnades. It may be that Loinion will 
share the fate of Babylon, and iiothiag be left, to mark it, save mounds 
of orumbiing brickwork. The, Thames will continue' to iluw as it doei 
HOW. And if any worknf art should rise over the di^ep ocean, tiige, in* 
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may well beHeve, that it will be neither a palace nor a temple, but aome 
vast aqueduct or reservoir ; and if any name should dash through the 
mist of antiquity, it would probably be that of the man, who in Ms day, 
sought thu happiness of Ms fellow men, rather than glory, and linked 
Ms memory to some great work of national utility or henevolenee. Tlim 
is the true glory wliich outlives all. others, and shines with undying 
lustre from generation to generation, imparting to works some of its 
own immortality, and in some degree rescuing them from, the min which 
overtakes the ordinary monument of Mstorical tradition or mere magni- 
fifenee» 

CEOMWELL’s bridge at GEE2TGAR1EF. 

The village of Glengariff, near Bantry Bay, consists of but a few 
housf^s. The only “ antiquity” in the immediate neighbourhood is the 
old bridge, now a picturesque ruin, which, in ancient times, was on the 



high road to Berehaven ; it is called Cromwell’s Bridge/^ It is 
accurately represented in the above engraving. History being silent as 
to the origin of the name, we must ha,ve recourse to tradition. When 
Oliver w’-as passing through the glen, to “ visit” the O’Sullivans, he had 
so much trouble in getting across the narrow but rushing river, that he 
told the inhabitants, if they did not build him a bridge by the time he 
returned, he w^ould hang up a man for every hour’s delay he met witM 
“ So the bridge was ready agin he come back,” quoth our informant; 
“ for they knew the ould viliian to be a man of his word.” 

THE TURBAN IN ARABIA. 

A fashionable Arab will wear fifteen caps one above another, some of 
which are linen, but the greater part of thick cloth or cotton. That 
which covers the whole is richly embroidered with gold, and in^\Tought 
with texts or passages from the Koran. Over all there is wapped a 
sash or large piece of muslin, with the ends hanging down, and orna* 
men ted with silk or gold fringes. TMs useless encumbrance is con- 
sidered a mark of respect towards ^superiors. It is also used, as the 
beard was formerly in Europe, to' indicate literary merit ; , and those 
who affect to be thought men of learMng, discover their pretensions by 
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Ae ake of^tlieir tiirbans* No part of "Omental costume is so variable fti 
tbe bead. Niebuhr bas given iliustratloas of fortV' 
eight diirereat ways of wearing it. 

srojrBWARE. ' 

Stoneware was made at a very early period In China, and ii much 
used as a basis on which a paste of porcelain is laid, to save the expcn* 
ditnre of the latter iiti,aterial, as well as to- give strength and solidity to 
the piece. Most of the larger pieces of Oriental production are fottnd to 
m thus fomed. The red .Tapan ware is awery fine ungla^sed stoneware," 
and has raised ornaments, which are sometimes gilt. A curious coifee- 
pot of this ware, imitating a bundle of bamboo canes, and not unlike the 
Chinese musical instrument called a mouth-organ, from the collection of 
thelc^^e Mr. Beekford, is here repre- 

Stoneware is supposed to have if M 

been made at a very early period in 1||| 

England by Dutch and Cterman 
workmcmj and from this eircum- 
stance it is almost impossible to dis- 

tinguish tbo earlier fabrics of these ||| M 

respective countries. The discovery, 9 

in 1690, of an economical process of f;'i 

glazing this wmre by means of com- || 

mon salt, which made it imperme- Ki ’,yp Tij 

able to Ihpiids, soon brought it into S' 

general use, and displaced all the 

manufactures of the Delft and soft 

paste fabrics. A mottled-brown ^ M 

stoneware, known to collectors, is 
stated to be the manufacture of the 
ogeof Edward YL, in eonseq^uence of 

some of the specimens having a silver mounting of the make iviiil iasbioa 
of the period of Elizabeth’s reign. There is also a large dagon in ^the 
Museum of Economic Geology, ornamented with the royal arnis of Eliza- 
beth in relief, with the date 1594. These specimens cannot, how'cver, 
he deemed conclusive of so early a manufacture in England. The first- 
mentioned specimens, though the mounting is English, may have been 
of German maiuifncture, as pieces of similar description of \vare me to 
}>e seen in various collections of German pottery abroad. ^ The latter 
specimen may either have benm made at Cologne for the use of tip-' Gueen’s 
household, or if of English manufacture, it must, in theopirmuiuf a 
very eminent manulacturta*, have been made at a mucli later ])eri ud than 
the date noon it. In a letter received, ho states *Mliat it is a common 
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tiyely modern,^’ Stoneware, omamented witli deTices in wMte 
was made in tlie seventeenti century at FiiUiam, also at Lambeti, iind 
subsequently at Staffordsbire ; but there is no satisfactory eyidence of 
any eaiiier inaiixifactory in England. 

Towards the end of the seyenteentb century, some specimens of red 
rfapan ware were imported into Europe. Both Dutch and English manu- 
facturers attempted 'to imitate them, hut failed for want of the proper 
clay. About this period, two 'brothers of the name of Elers, from K iirem- 
bei^, discovered at Brad well, only two miles distant from Burslem, a bed 
of fine compact red clay, which they worked m a small manutaetory, 
established in a retired situation upon the bed itself. They took eyery 
precaution to prevent any one seeing' their process or learning their 
secret. They went so far as to employ none but the most ignorant and 
almost idiot* workmen they could find. Asthury, the elder, had the 
talent to counterfeit the idiot, and, moreover, the courage to persevere in 
this character for some years during -which he continued in tlieir employ. 
From memory he made notes of the processes, and drawings of the 
machinery used. In consequence of the secret being thus discovered, 
numerous establishments arose in competition ■with that of the Elers, 
and, owing to the general prejudice against them as foreigners, they 
werejfinally compelled, in 1720, to quit their establishment. They re- 
tired to the neighbouihood of London, and, it is supposed, contributed 
by their skill and industry to the establishment of the Chelsea Porcelam 
Manufactory. 

GEEAX BELE OE EOtTEK. 

The grand entrance to the cathedral of Bouen is fianked by two towers, 
the one was erected by St. Eomain ; the expense for conkructing the 
other, which bears the whimsical name of Tour’-de-heurre^ was raised by 
the product arising from permissions granted to the more wealthy and 
epicurean part of the inhabitants of the city, to eat butter in Lent. It 
was in tbis tower that the celebrated bell, the largest in the world, was 
erected; it weighed 40,000 lbs, ; it was converted into cannon in the year 
1793, The founder of this bell died of joy on seeing its completion. It 
went by his name, that of 0eorge D’Amboise, and round it was th© 
following distich in gothic characters : — 

\ Je suis nomme George d'Amboise, 

Qui bieu ti-ente-six-mille poise. 

Et celui qui bien me pesera, 

Quarante miUe trouvera.” 

VAEiATioirs m the coxfage. 

Henry YIII. greatly debased both Ms gold and sliver coins, which h® 
alloyed with copper to a great extent. The proportions of the pound, 
indeed, in 1546, amounted to 8 oz. of alloy to 4 oz. of silver, which con- 
stitutea a positively base coin, the old allowance having been but IS 
pennyweights of alloy to 11 oz. and 2 pennyweights of silver. His depre- 
ciations -were equally daring, for out of the pound of siver he now coined 
576 pennies or 48s. Tlie gold coins of tins monarch were sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns or rials, half and qimiler rials, angels, half and qmktm 
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nigeli, dwrge nobles, and forty-penny pieces. In tMs reign tbe iiaiae-* 
moxial priTlleges of tbe sees of Canterbmj, York, and Bnrkam, for coin- 
ing smali money, "was abandoned, tlie fast Bisliop that used it being 
Wolsey’s siiecessor, Edward Lee. 

Edward VI. carried both depreciation and debasement still fartlier; 
but towards the close of Ms reign be was obliged to restore the currency 
to something like the ancient standard. He was the iirst that issued 
crowns, halt-crowns, and^ six-pences. Little alterations wcio made by 
Mary, beyond striking coins with her husband’s head as widl as licr owj{; 
but under Elizabeth the coinage was, at length, cora]}Ietr;ly rceowerc.d 
from its debasenumt, the old proportion of 18 pcnnywei^riits t.d' uLlrjy 
bemg restored, which has continued to the present day. The number o*f 
shillings struck out of a pound of silver was not lessenorL how'i ver, for 
it continued to be sixty, as in the preceding reign, till 1801, when it 
was increased to sixty- two, atw'hich rate it went on to 181(1, when it 
was raised to sixty-sxx, at which it now remains. Her gold coins are 
much the same as before, bat are distinguished by having th<? edges 
milled for the first time. Bliortly before her death she had intcmlod to 
coin farthings and other small pieces of copper, a metal wh'.irh had not 
yet been made use of in tliis country. 

CHAEFIXCH" CONTEST. 

At the to^vn of Armenti^res, in France, there is a fete du pny$^ culled 
hermssse^ ox ducaue ArmmUmsfm^vhxQh. the chailiiich and its fellows 
are the chief actors and objects of attraction. Numbers of these birds are 
trained with the greatest care, and no small share of cruelty, for they are 
frequently blinded by their owmers, that their song may not be Inter- 
rupted by any external object. The point upon which tlie aDiusement, 
the honour, and the emolument rests, is, the number of times \vhich a 
bird will repeat his song in a given time. A day being fixed, the ama- 
teurs repair to the appointed place, each with his bird in a cage. The 
prize is then disjfiaycd, and the birds are placed in a row, A bird-faneier 
notes how many times. each bird sings, and another veriiies bis notes. 
In the year 1812, a ehafimch repeated bis song seven hiindfcd times in 
one hour. Emulated by the songs of each other, they strain their little 

plumed throats,’^ as if conscious that honour wus to result from their 
exertions. 

nXPENSITENESS OF DRESS IN THE TIHE OF JAMES I. 

Dress, indeed, must have swallowed up almost every thing at a time 
when James and his courtiers set the fashion of appearing in a new garb 
almost everyday. When the Duke of' Buckingham was sent to France to 
bring over Henrietta Maria, he provided, amongst others, oiie suit of 
white uncut velvet, and a cloak set all over with diamonfls, valued at 
jB 80,O0C); besides a feather made of great diamonds, and swori, girdle, 
hat-band, and spurs, thick set with the same. Another suit purpk' 
saHn, embroidered^all over with pearls, was valued at £iO,CK)f). At the 
maniage of the Princess Elizabetii with the Palatine, X.ady Wotton wof#. 
% gown profusely ornamented' with, embroidery that cost iI50 a yawl J 
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aud Lord Montague s^ent £1,500 on the dresses of his two daughter for 
that occasion, B j this account it would seem that the ladies were, nt 
all events, not more expensive in their attire than gentlemen. 

BTGBircnTT OF THE THN'ISIANS. 

A stranger visiting a city Mice Tunis, cannot but he struck with the 
various peculiarities, which present themselves to Ms view, wherever he 
turns. In their government, mercantile pursuits, professions and trades, 
the Tunisians are centuries behind. But, with all their disadvantages, 
the traveller, in traversing their , crowded soohs (market places) and ser- 
pentine streets, hnds numerous illustrations of the proverb, Necessity 
18 the mother of invention,” In every workshop some tool, or impie* 



ment, presents itself, which is as curious in its formation as it is stranga 
to see the peculiar use for which it is intended, and the manner in wMch 
it is employed. We may illustrate tMs by a sketch of a turner. 

The extraordinary ingenuity here exliibited by the remarkable use 
wMch the artisan makes of his feet and toes, as 'well as of Ms hands, 
eamaot fail to atti*aet attention ; and the display of Ms lathe and tools 
is equally curious. 

SSiiriE MUSICAL IHSXKUMEKT. 

Two acts seem, essential to the demon worship of the Slian^rs of Tin- 
neveliy (a portion of the^ aborigines of India) — dancing and bloody 
’sacrihees# They have no priest,^ The person who conducts the ceremony, 
wMch is undertaken from choice, is called the rotator of the demon. 
The head man of the village, or any other person, male or female, may 
officiate. The dress is grotesque,; consisting of a sort of coat of various 
colours, s cap, and other vestments, arranged so as to strike the spectators 
with their comic appearance. -In this service several’ musical instraments 
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Are used, but tbe most notable among them is one caHed a bow. It mn- 
msts ot a bow strung and ornamented with belJa. This is placed on a 
Drazen vessel of a globular form. The bow is struck with a ulectrum, 
and the bass is produced by the application of an instrument to the- 
orazen pot, another person keeping time bv playing a pair of cvmbals. 
as seen^in the annexed cut. ^ o r j » 

i he jarring, discordant, uproarious and cacophonous character of tide 
musical aceoinpaniinent exceeds description, and when the parties are' 
\'iei.ng with each other for pre-eminence, it is indeed the most horrid din 
that can be produced. At first the ttiovements of the dancer mav be 
slow, but as the music waxes louder and takes effect, he becomes gradu- 
ally more excited, urging himself to phrenzy by striking himself vio- 



lently, and applying his mouth to the neck of the decapitated sacrificial 
victim, he drinks its^ blood, and possibly a potation of ardent spirits. 
The afflatus thus acquired, its effects become visible in the frantic glare 
and the conyulsive gesticulations of the possessed. This is greeted by 
the spectators mth the loudest acclamations. The dancer is now^ deified or 
demonized, and he is consulted by the eager and delighted worshippers 
who do Mm homage, Eacli one puts his questions as his fancy or his 
needs may dictate. The possessed or demonized dancer, being more like 
a maniac than aught else, and subject to various contortions of body, 
utters Ms oracles witli much indistinctness, rendering it necessary that 
some one initiated into these mysteries should interpret hk wild and, 
fncohereni uttemnoes* His ambi|?uous sayings and curious inuiffido® aw 
so indefiidte as to need interpretation. 

SINOUXAR LOCAX* CUSTOMS. 

In the department of the Halites Alpes of France, in 'the oommme 
0uUkime‘-Femmej at the vilkgO'Of Anirkm^ the inhaMtaiito 
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«re deprived during one hundred days of the bright beams of the .u^ 
there is a fete, oaflud Le retour du soled, on the lOth of iebniMy. At 
the dawn of dav, fo-ar shepherds announce, to the sound of hfes and 
SmtZ the eommeneemelt of this joyous day Every cotoger hav^ 
p3ed an omelette, the eldest inhabitant of the village to whom the 
Lie of Venerable is given, leads tlie way to the square ; here they form 
rchain and dance the /eron&Za round him; alter the dance is concluded 
he leads the way to a stone bridge at the entrance of the viUage, the 
shepherds playing upon their rural msti'uments the wlule. Every one 
ha^nu deLsitef Ins omelette on the stone coping, they repair to a 
neighbouring meadow, where the dancing re-commenoes and continues 
L& the first rays of the sun gleam athwart the velvet turf; the dance 
S instantly ceases, each one hastens for his pmoake, and holding t 
uTpresents It as an oftering to the god of day ; the FeneroS/e holds his 
up with botli Ms hands. As soon as the sjm shines upon the village the 
Zression returns to the square, where the party separates, and every 
S remirs to his own home, to eat his pancake vutli his family. Ihis 
oeSny cannot fail to recal the heathen mythology to the reader, who 
“Kittheofferingsmade to Apollo; or, perhans, it may be the 
Sm S some Druidical. superstition, as_ the Dr^s paid part oular 
te the sun • at any rate, it is a curious vestige ot some religion 
goneby. ’ In some of the communes of this department the 
S aTwSed n a winding-sheet, but are not inclosed m a coflin. 
hi LfLLys of Queyras and of Grave, the dead are suspended m a 
imn dXg five mouLs in the. winter, unW the earth be sottened by 
the sun’s rays, when the corpse is consigned to its native element. Ail 
fulS oSories are closed by eating and drinki^. In Bome eom- 
mnues the people cany a flagon of wine to the ehmrohyard ; and on the 
reton Se lueststo the home of the deceased, it becomes a scene of 
levels in which the groans and sighs of the mourners 
mingle with the songs and jests of the inebrkted guests. At 
after the hnrial, the tables are set out round the chwch-yard , that of 
thfo^lTna the mourning family over the gmve itself.. 
uoLluded, the nearest relation takes a glass ; his example is followed by 
the rest, repeating with Mm, A la sante du pauvre mort 

.SEVTEBTTT.''' OF IsnsSIAlf ■ ; 

The Eussians are remarkable for the severity and variety of thek 
uunishments, which are both indicted and endured with a wonderM 
Fnsensibility. Peter the areat used to suspend the robbers upon 

and other parts of his dominions by iron hooks fixed to thoir rib% 
on inbbets, where they writhed themselves to death, hundreds, nay 
thousands, at a time. The single and double knoute were lately lafim- 
ted upon ladies, as well as men of quality. Both ol them are excruoia- 
tins- Mit in the double knoute, thehands are bound behind the prisoner s 
took; an “the cord heiug fixed to a puEey, lifteh^ from the ground, 
with the dislocation of both , his shoulders, aud then his back is m a 
mannei sacrificed by the exepationer, inth a hard thong, cut from a 
wild' Ms’i skin. XMs punishment has been so often fatal, that a 
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; 3 |eaerally attends the patient to pronotmce the moment that it Bhonldi 
eease. Another barbarous punishment practised in Eussia is, first boring 
the tongue of the criminal through with an hot iron, and then cutting it 
•out ; and even the late Empress jluiKabeth, though she prohibited eapi'tal 

f tmishnients, was forced to give way to the necessity of those tortures, 
roin these particulars, many have concluded that the feelings of the 
Eussians are diiierent from tfiose of mankind in general, 

EinST EHINOCBEOS IK EtJEOI»E, 

The fest rhinoceros ever seen in Europe was that of which Pliny speaks 
as having betui presented by Pompey to the liotnau people. According 
to Dion Cassius, Augustus caused another to be killed in the Koiuan 
•exreus, when celebrating his triumph over Cleopatra. Strabo stat<*s that 
he saw one at Ale:xandria, and he has left a description of it. All iliese 
were of the one-horned species. At a later pci iod the tvvo“hornecl s|K^ci,es 
were introduced, as appears fi’oin medals bearing their efiigies struck in 
the reign of Domitian. During the time kno’%m, as the dark ag(,!S, in- 
vestigations in natural history and every other department of science 
and learning were utterly neglected, and the rhinoceros was as inythioal 
to Europe as the phoenix or the salamander. On the revival of letters, 
however, and the extension of maintime discovery, a lively interest was 
maniiested in the productions of foreign countries. In lolS the king of 
Portugal presented the Eoman Pontiff "with a rhinoceros captured in 
India ; but, unfortunately, the ship was wrecked on its wnj to Italy : 
the pope lost Ifis present, and the rhinoceros his life. All tinat was pre- 
served was a rough sketch, engraved by Albert Durer ; and. do\mto a 
very recent date, nearly all our representations were taken from this 
rough draft. 

In 1685 a rhinoceros was captured and brought to England, In 1739 
and 1741 two others were exhibited in various parts of Europe.^ In 
1800 a young one was brought from India,, intended for a menagerie at 
Yienna, but died at London on the way, and was dissected, by Mr. 
Thomas, who published the results of his investigations, and thus gave 
the public a better idea of the animal than they ever had before. 

XTOEISH CAEEIAGB. 

The curiously-shaped vehicle which we have engraved oa next page, is a 
Turkish araha, a carriage chiefiy used by ladies. An account of one of 
them is pleasantly introduced by Mr. Albert {Smith in his ** Month at 
‘Constantinople ” when describing the visit of the Sxdtan to one of the 
mosoues : — 

“Every Friday the Sultan goes to mosq^ue publicly. It is not known 
until the very morning which establishment he means to patronise ; but 
your dragoman has secret channels of information, and he M’ways informs 
you in time to * assist ’ at the ceremony, 

“'The first time I went, Abdul Medjid had selected for his devotions 
. the mosQue of Begkrbeg, a village on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
the temple of which stands in the same relation and bcarliig to Ste 
— to use a very as Eoiherhithe Church does to 
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Paulas, It was a perfect Englisli morning — foggy and cold (Oct. t) 
with mnddj streets and spitting rain. I crossed into Asia-^ne learns 
to speak of Asia, at Constantinople, as lie would do of tke boroiigli — ^in a 
two“Oared caig[ne, and on landing went up to tlie moscjne, wMck is close 
to the shore. 

A crowd of people, consisting principally of females, had collected 
before the mosq[ne, and a square space was kept by the soldiers. Some 
little courtesy was shown to visitors, as the Pranks were permitted to 
cross this enclosure to a comer close to the door, by which the Sultan 
was to enter. 


He was not very punctual to Ms time, but there was enough to amuse 
the visitors ; more especially in the arrival of the women, who came up 



as near as they could to the building, in all sorts of odd veMcles, Several 
were like those I had seen on the bridge at Pera, but one was very fine 
indeed. It was more like a waggon than a carriage, and painted tright 
blue, with red wheels and awning. In it were five ladies of the Sultan’s 
harem, very gaily dressed, and laughing loudly as the veliicle shook 
them about over the rugged road. It was drawn by two buifaloes, and 
they had a singular arrangement of worsted tufts over their heads, of 
various bright colours. TMs was the first waggon of the kind I had 
seen, but I afterwards found them very common. Other women were on 
foot, and a number of these had colleeted upon a hillock under a tree, 
where they talked and quarrelled incessantly. One very pale and hand- 
some girl 'anived alone, in a car, preceded by two or t^ree attendants j 
and, whilst trying to pass a narrow thoroughfare amongst the othe» 
veMoles, the wheel of her own got smashed to pieces. She was then 
to the Frank visitors, and. as she appeared likely to be overturned, 
or three gentlemen from Misserf s hotel, ran forward to oifer their 
ance. In a minute they were put back by the attendants, who could mjt 
think of allowing their mistress to be touched, even from chiancc, % t 
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CImstiaa. The carriage was propped up, as weE as it could be ; and IIa 
inmate, who bad remained perfectly tranquil during the accident, l^xec, 
ker large eyes oa the enclosure, and" never moved tkem again, to ike 
■right, orieft.-'""' " ■ 

euiious mniAH comb. 

At the foot of the Himalayas, and not far from, the European station 
of Daijeeling, there is a tract of country wMck is stiE inhabited by a 
tribe of very ancient 'origin, called the Meehs ; they are rapidly deg®* 



neratmg, and indeed may be said to be even now almost worn out fw % 
distinct tribe. They are but rarely visited by Europeans ; but Dr. 
Hooker inspected their district in 1850, and gives the'foibwing britf 
desertion of its appearance : — 

We arrived on the third day at the Meehi river, to the west of 
which the Hepal Morung begins, whose belt of Sal for«}st loomed on the 
horizon, so raised by refraction as to be visible as a dark line, from the 
distance of many mEes* It is, however, very poor, all the large trees 
having been removed. We rode for several miles into it, and found thti 
soil dry and hard, but supporting a prodigious tmdergrowth of gigantic 
harsh grasses that reached to our heads, though mn were mouiikfd oti 
elephants* Tigers, wild elephants, and th© rMnoceros are said to ho 
found here ; but we saw none. 

The old and new MecM rivers are several miles apart, ^but fiowfo 
the same depression, a low swamp many mEos broad, which is grazed %% 
this season, and oiiltivatod during the rains. The grass is very rich,,, 
paiily owing to the moisture of &o eiimate, and partly to tlio retiring 
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watpiB of the rivei-s; both cireutnstaaees being the effects of 

Wmolwas Hence cattle (buffaloes and the common humped cow 
rf SdS ^e lrWen ftom thebLks of the Ganges SCO ^es to these 

Ot inoiaj aio - wMcli a triainff tax is levied on eaeli 

^TJatle aJe very carelessly herded, and many are carried off 
Sve a sketch on previous page of a pocket-comb whichDr. Hooker 

'th. ot Snsli.! pod.*- 

combs. ^ 

SINGTTLAE HINDOO VOW. 

The following extraordinary vow is performed by some of the Hmdw 
attheir festivaf of Oliarak Pufa :—StTet6hmg himselt on the earth r.. 

?:• w. fh» devotee takes a handful of moist earth, and placing tins o* 
Ms back, the devotee ^s a n ^^.^ard-seed, and exposes himself to 

the Xmcff^the nFght and L heat of the day till the seed germmates. 
M So" to tL man must he in a fixed motionless conation, without 
fXd or tm the vegetable process Uberates him, which will gene- 

rally be about the fourth day. 

THE AEEANaElOlNT OF ABBEY BinXDINOS. 

Af ibp dissolution of the Abbeys in England, under King Hei^ Till. 
iqfJie dissXl of from £200 to £35,000 a year; ^oimtmg toan 
^ - rtP no 000 ner annum. The principal buildings of an 

ag^'egate sum of £2,8o^TOO per^^u cathedrals 

into “XtoS eid occupied by a monk. This apart- 

together with a d^ St , ^ church, on account 

mcnt had a dooi,jhiA^enea^m^^^ 

of midnight • , - refectory, where the monks dined ; near to 

church, tvas four^^y, ttoretectery^ 

'T.™ of rXX^’wUe to the intervals of prayer and study, 
common room of a ® S ^ Beyond, was the kitchen and its oihoea ; 
the monks ^ buttery, &c. On the eastern side of the cloister. s 

was’ in t£ eentee,*’the chapte^^house, where the business of the Abhp 
. and near i the library and ^ 

S^’teeSy wLre*SrSl™plate afd church ornaments were kept. 
Kbhrtand principal officers of the convent, had aU sepimate ho^es 
to threasH of &e cloister! in which part of the hmldmg, wre 
»l?tr tKelostelrv and question haE-rooms for the ente^inment of 
Liters ; and, aS, the apartment of novices. Westw^d ot l^be cloisto 
wtwuid court, roukd which was the monks’ infirmary, and the 
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tlmery. An embattled gate-liotise led to tMs oourt, wMcb was tlie pria- 
cipai eatmace of the Abbey. The whole was suiroimded with a Mgh 
wall, meliiding in its preckets, gardens, stables, granary, &c. Some of 
the great Abbeys— as Olastonbary, and Fwness— covered sixty acres of 
grotmd. Ibe situation chosen for the site of a,n Abbey was as different 
from that of the castle as the ptirpose to which it was applied. The one 
meant for defence^ stands boldly on the hill; the other, intended for 
meditation, is hid in the sequestered valley. The abbots were originallj 
laymen, and subject to the bishop. 

TAME Hsnr. 

In sailmg down the river Irawadi, in the neighbourhood of Amara* 
poora, the capital of the empire of Buimah, Captain Yule met with some 
tame fislp which he thus describes : — 

^ Having gone over the little island, I returned to mv boat, where t 
sight awnited me, that I confess astonished me more thau anything I 
have ever seen before. 

On nearing the island as w’e descended the idver, the headnian in 
the boat had commenced crying out teMetl M^tet f as liard as ho could, 
and on my asking him wiiat he wm,s doing, he said lie was calling the 
fish.^ My knowdedge of Bmmese did not allow’’ me to ask him further 
particulm’s, and ray interpreter was in tlie other boat, tin well. But, on 
my coming down to the boat again, I feuiid it surrounded cii hotli sides 
with large fish, some three or femr feet long ; a kind of blunt -nosed, 
broad-mouthed dog-fish. Of these there were, I suppose, some hfty. 
In one group, which I studied more than the others, there were ten. 
These were at one side of the boat, half their bodies, or nearly half, juo- 
truded vertically from the ■auter, their mouths all gaping wide. The 
men had some ot the rice prepared for their O'wn dinners, and with this 
they were feeding them, taking little pellets of rice, and throwing these 
dowm the throats of the fish. Each hsh, as he got something to eat, aunk., 
and having swallowed his portion, came back: to the boatsklo tVu' najre. 
The men continued occasionally their cry of tet’-tet^tet / an.d, putting 
their hands over the gunnel of the boat, stroked the fish on the back, 

f recisely as they wouid stroke a dog. This I kept up^for nea.i’ly half un 
OUT, moving the boat sligiilly about, and invariably the tlsk caiiie at 
call, and were fed as before. The only effect which the stroking down 
or patting on the back of the fish seemed to have, was to catise thi-ni to 
gape still, wider for their food. During March, I am told, there is a 
great festival here, and it is a very cum-mon trick for tln.^ p€‘fpk* to got 
some of the fish into the boat, and even to gild tlidr backs by altaeliing 
'Some gold leaf, as they do in the ordinarj^ way to pagodas, Ac. On one 
of these fish remains of tlie gilding were visible, f newr was so amused 
or astonished. I wished to liave one of the f sh to take away as a s|)eci* 
men, but the people seemed to think It would ho a kind of sacrih^ge, so I 
said nothing more on the point. ' 'The Phoongyis are in the liahii 
feeding them daily, I was informed. Their place of abode" is the 
pol formed at the back of the island, by the twn currents meeting round 
4® 'siiics. And it is, it appears, quite a eight, which the people fum 
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gf eat distances come to see, as weE as to visit tlie Pagoda, wMoli la «sil 
to be very ancient and much venerated.” 

h'SCimT WEAPOK. 

The formidable weapon which we here 
engrave, is a concealed ranseur-of the 
time of Henry VIII., from Genoa. It 
forms one long instnunent, but our limits 
have compelled ms ' to di,vid 0 'into^ '' three , 
parts. 1, is the biitt : 2, the middle ; and 
3, the point The upper part is an iron 
cylinder, mth a cap on' the top* '' ■This, !$■ 
opened by touching the bolt seen a little 
below it in front, and then, by giving the 
weapon a jerk forwards, the blad^es ly 
out, and produce the form of the partisan. 
Upon those, on each side, is written, Al, 
Segno Del Cor To the mark of the 
heart.” 'When in the state seen in the 
engraving, the blades are held so hrmly 
that they cannot be thrust back ; and the 
only mode of returning them into the 
cylinder is by strilring the butt end 
against the ground, when they instantly 
fall in. 

This weapon, we apprehend, must have 
been more formidable in appearance than 
useful in action. Once let a man get a 
fair thrust with it at Ms enemy, and, it w 
true, the effect of that one stroke would 
he fatal, but in battle it would most pro- 
bably prove fatal also to the man who 
wielded the weapon, for before he could 
have time to drawvit ■■hack,': a comradeybf ' 
the' wounded , man' 'would ■have, ...plenty' 'pf 
opportunity tovrushin and cut' the .strik'er''.., 
■of the blow down. : '',:'On' ^'seeing.'; this and; 
other clumsy .. weapons wMch .were so' .mneli;: :' 
in vogue .in 'former' times, we cannot he. 
surprised that none of them con- 

tinued in use to the present day. ‘Weapons 
such as the one we here engrave, have long 
been thrown aside, and short weapons 
are now only used for all hand to hand 
encounters. 

It is an ancient custom ahHortoU;, near Evesham, Worcestersh''ire, 

th« asth of Deoemtor (Innocents’ Day) to ring a muffled peal, in tokea 
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of sorrow for tlie slanglater of tlie Hapless babes of BetWebemt” mi^ 
immediately afterwards, an immaffied peal, in maBifestatioa of Joj fo« 
tbe deliverance and escape of the infant Savionr. 

OAtTNTLET OF HESTBY TEIKCE OF WALES. 

The highly interesting relic of which we here give a sheteh is of « 
russet colour, engraved and gilt, the ornamental parts being fiiml: 
lower than the surface. The initials of the owner, surmounted by a 
coronet, occur in two places, as do also the rose and thistle. Henry 
was horn on the 19th of February, 

1 1594 and was nine years of age 
when ms father ascended the throne 
of England, When seven, he coxa- 
meiu^ the acquirement of martial 
exercises — as the use of the bow, 
pike, firearms, and the art of riding; /Kljf 


and at ten applied to Colonel Ed- 
mondes to send him a suit of armour 
from Holland, On the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot, Lord Spencer 

made him a present of a sw'orcl and rj| H 

target; and, in 1601, Louis, the ^1 

Dauphin, son of Henry I?, of 

France, sent Mm a suit of armour, ' 

well gilt and enamelled, together 

with pistols and a sword of the same 

kind, and the armour for a horse. 

His martial and romantic disposition 
displayed itself on the occasion of Ms 
!>eing created Prince of Wales in 

1610, when he caused a challenge to J®1 10f vfelkl 

be given to all the loiights in Great 

Britain, under the name of Mieliades, 01^1 'f 

Lord of the Isles ; and on the day 

appointed, the Prince, assisted only 

by the Duke of Lenox, the Earls of 

Arfindel and Southampton, 

Hay, Sir Thomas Somerset, and 

Eiehard Preston, who instructed his "i 

Highness in arms, maintained the 
combat against fifty-six earls, barons, 
knights, and esquires. Henry Mm- 
self-' gave and received tbfrty-two 
•■pushes of the pike, and about three ^ 

hundred and sixty strokes of the sword^ not being yet sixteen years of 
age. from the size of the gauntlet, the initials H. P., aad a princess 
coronet, if not made on this occasion, it could ■ not have been much 
anterior ; and, from most of his armour -being sent from, abroad,^ the 
Impression would be that it is of foreign manumeture. Yet there w in 
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the State Paper Office an original warrant ordering the payment of 
£200, the balance of £340, for a rich suit of armonr made for Henry 
Prince of Wales, dated July 11, 1614, he having died on the 6th of 
November, 1612. This document is directed by King James I. to the 
Commissioners for the exercise of the office of High Treasurer of 
England, and states that, ‘‘ Whereas there was made, in the office of 
our armory of Greenwich, by William Pickeringe,, our master workmaa 
there, one rich armour with all peaces eompieate, fayrely gilt and graven, 
by the commaundement of our late deere sonne triiice Henry, which 
armour was worth (as we are informed) the somme of three hundred 
and forty poundes, whereof the said William Pickeringe hath receaved 
of our said late deere sonne the somme of one hundred and forty 
poundes only, soe as there remayneth due unto him the somme of hvo 
hundred poundes’’ — ^therefore they are ordered to discharge the same 
forthwith. 

THE smooM. 

Arabia is frequently visited by the terrible simoom, called by the 
natives shamiel, or the wind of Syria, under 'svhose pestilential influence 
all nature seems to languish and expire. This current prevails chiefly 
on the frontiers, and more rarely in the interior. It is in the arid plains 
about Bussora, Bagdad, Aleppo, and in the environs of Mecca, that it is 
most dreaded, and only during the intense heats of summer. The Arabs, 
being accustomed to an atmosphere of great purity, are said to perceive 
its approach by its sulphureous odour, and by an unusual redness in the 
quarter whence it comes. The sky, at other times serene and cloudless, 
appears lurid and heavy ; the sun loses his splendour, and appears of a 
violet colour. The air, saturated with particles of the finest sand, becomes 
thick, fiery, and xinfit for respiration. The coldest substances change 
their natural qualities ; marble, iron, and water, are hot, and deceive 
the hand that touches them. Every kind of moisture is absorbed ; the 
skin is parched and shrivelled ; paper cracks as if it were in the mouth 
of an oven. When inhaled by men or animals, the simoom produces a 
painful feeling as of suffocation. The lungs are too rarefied for breathing, 
and the body is consumed by an internal heat, which often terminates in 
e^'jnvulsions and death. Tfie carcases of the dead exhibit sTOptoms of 
immediate putrefaction, similar to what is observed to taSe place on 
bodies deprived of life by thunder, or the efiect of eleetrieity. 

When this pestilence visits towns or villages, the inhabitants shut them- 
selves up, the streets are deserted, and the silence of night everywhere 
reigns. Travellers in the desert sometimes find a ereviee in the' rocks ; 
but if remote from shelter, they must abide the dreadM conscrpiences. 
The only means of escaping from these destructive blasts, is to lie flat on 
the ground until they pass over, as they always move at a certain hoiglit 
in the atmosphere. ^Instinct teaches even animals to bow doTO their 
heads, and bury their nostrils in the sand. The danger is most immi- 
nent when they blow in squalls, which raise up clouds of sand in such 
quantities, that it becomes impossible to see to the distance of a lew 
yaxda. ^ In these cases the traveller generaEy lies down on the Iw eid© erf 
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^ camel ; but as tlie desert is sooe bio's'll up to tb,e level of its bod-Ts 
TOia are obliged frequently to rise and replace tbemseives in a new posa- 
uon, m order to avoid being entirely ■ covered. In many instaneess 
However, irom weariiif3ss, faintness, or sleepiness, oceasioiaji bv tlie 
grea.«Jieat, and often iroin a feeling of despair, botli men and aiiimalii 
remain on the ground, and in twenty minutes tliey are buried under a 
load 01 sand. Caravaus are soxaetiines swallowed up ; and whole amies 
nave perisaed miserably in these Inbospitable deserts. 

BOILIH0 TO BEATa. 

One Soup, who bad attempted to poison Fisber, Bisliop of lii'ichcstcT, 
wbo ms afterwards murdered in bk 77tbyear, (by Henry Till. Was 
actually bmled to death in Smitbiiekl, for lusodeace. llic^ law w'Meb 
thus punished him, was afterivards repealed. 

SIKKIM EBIESTS. 

The SikMm country is situated on the frontiers of Thibet and Nefiah 
and on a portion of the Hiimihiyas. Dr.^Hooker, wdio visited it a fei? 
years ago, gives the following account in his Journal of some of its 
scenery :—-‘M aim ary 1st, 1849,— The morning of the new year ivas 
bright and beautiful, though much snow had falleE on the mouu1.ains ; 
and we left Sunnook for PeiaiongcM, situated on the summit of a lofty 
spur on the opposite side of the liatong. ' ■" 

“Tile ascent to PemicmgcM was very steep,,, through woods of oaks, 
ohesnuts, and magnolias, but no tree-fern,' palms, potitw, or plain tain, 
which abound at this ^ elevation on the moisfer outer ranges of Sikkim, 
The temple is large, eighty feet long, and in exceEaat order, built upon 
the lofty terminal point of the great east and west spur, that divides 
the Kulhait fr’om the liatong and' Kungbee rivers; and the great 
Changachelling temple and monastery stands, on another eminence of 
the same ridge, two miles further west. , 

“The view of the snowy range from this temple is one of the finest 
in Sikkim ; the eye surve^dng at once glance the vegetation of the 
tropics and the poles. Ceep in the vaUeys the river Beds are hut 
3,000 feet above the sea, and -are choked with fig-trees, plan- 
tains, and palms ; to these succeed laurels and magnolias ; and still 
higher up, oaks, ehesnuts, birches, ^c. ; there is, however, n,o marked- 
line between the limits of these two last forests, .which form the^pre- 
vaOiEg arboreous vegetation between 4,000 and 10,000 feet, and give 4 
lurid hue to the mountains. Fir forests succeed for 2,000 feet higher, 
when they give place to a skirting of rhododendron and barberry. Among 
these appear black naked rocks, between which are gulleys, down which 
the snow now descended to 12,000 feet. The mountain fiioiks ere much 
more steep and rocky than those at similar heights on the ontcjr ranges, 
and cataracts are very numerous, and of considerable height, though 
small in volume* 

“ Pemiongehi temple, the most ancient in Siffim, is said to be 400 
years old ; it stands on a paved platform, and is of the same form and 
general character as that of Tassisuding. Inside, it is,, most beautifuE? 
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decorated, espeoialy the beams, columns, capitals, and arcMtraTes, but 
the designs are coarser than those of Tassisuding. The sq^uare end of 
evei-y beam in the roof is ornamented either with a lotus flower, or with 
a Tibetan character, in endless diversity of eoloip and form, and the 
wails are completely covered with allegorical paintings of Lamas and 
saints with glories round their heads, mitred, and holding the doije and 
JeWeL:,;'.;. 

** The principal image is a large and hideous figure of Sak;fa“thoba 
in a recess under a blue silk canopy, contrasting with a calm figure of 
the late Eajah, wearing a cap and coronet. 

“ Pemiongchi was once the capital of Sikkim, and called the Sikkim 
Durbar : the ilajah’s residence was on a curious fiat to the south of 



temple, and a few hundred feet helo-w it, where are the remains of (for 
this country) extensive walls and buildings. During the Nepal wuir, 
the ilajah was^ driven east across the Teesta, whilst the Ghorkas 
plundered Tassisuding, Pemiongchi, Changaclielling, and all the other 
temples and convents to the west of that river. It was then that the 
famous history of Sikkim, compiled by the Lamas of Pemiongchi, and 
kept at this temple, was destroyed, with the exce])tioii of a few sheets, 
with one of which Dr. Campbell and myself were each presented. We 
were told that the monks of Changachelling and those of this esta- 
blishment had copied what remained, and "were busy compiling the rest 
from oral information, &c. : whatever value the original may have 
possessed, however, is irretrievably lost. A magnificent copy of the 
Buddhist Scriptures was destroyed at the same time ; it consisted of 400 
volumes, each containing several hundred sheets of Daphne paper.” 

Of the figures given in our article, the one on the extreme left is a 
liUma, or Sikkim priest, having in his hand a dorge, m double-headed 
thunderbolt; next to him, a monk ; next to the monk, a priest, with a 
praying .cylinder I and at the extreme right, another monk. 
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A HEAR-BREAREE. 

Witli many savage nations it is a castom wlien prisoners have h&sa 
mpturedin war, to keep tliem in coafinemeEt for some time, till tke 
preparations for a grand festival have been 
'oompleted, and then to put tlieni to death 
in.' the presence of 'the great 'men. and chief . 
priests of the country. They were 
slaughtered, sometimes as offerings to the 
.gods, sometimes as sacrifiees to the spirits ! 

■of those slain in the war in which they 
were captured, and at other times as incon* 
tives to the yonng warriors who were to he 
the future defenders of the nation. In aH 
these cases, appropriate and peculiar cere- 
monies were prescribed, and the victims 
were, generally despatched by a particular 
official, whose especial duty it was to 
perform ilie bloody deed. “A. particular 
weapon was also used, and one of these is 
■sketched at the head of our article. It was used by one of the tribes 
which inhabit tlie shores of Nootka Sound. It is intended to repro’sent 
the sacred bird of their nation, and is made of wood, inlaid with mother- 
•of pearl, with a blade of basalt. The low'er end is hollow for the in- 
sertion of a liandle, 

iJrClEOT BtOm COBRARS. 

Perhaps the most singular relics of that Pagan period i.n Scotland 
when the use of metals was in a great measure unknown, are two stone 
collars, found near the celebrated parallel roads of Glenruy, and now 
preserved at the mansion of Tonley, Aberdeenshire. We here give an 
•engraving of them. 

They are each of the full size of a 
collar adapted to a small Bigbland 
horse ; the one formed of trap or whin- 
stone, and the other of a line-grained 
red granite. They are not, however, 
to be regarded as the prim.itive sub- 
stitutes iov the more convenient ma- 
terials of later introduction; on the 
■contrary, a close imitation of the details 
of ti horse collar of common materials 
is attempted, including the folds, the 
leather, nails, buckles, and holes for 
tying particular parts together. They 
•are linished with much care aiid^a hign 
degree of polish, and are described as 
obviously tne workmanship of a skilful 
artist. Mr« Skene, who first drew 
utteaMon to these romarkaMe relics, suggests the peculiar aaturai featui#s 
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of 01enroy Laving led to the selection of this amphitheatre for tlws scent 
of ancient public games, and that these stone collars might commemorate 
the victor in the chariot race, as the tripods, still existing, record the 
victor in the Choragic games of Athens. But no eircumstanees attending 
their discovery are known which could aid conjecture either as to the 
period or puipose of their construction, 

: ; OTOS OFi’SEKIKB OF mumKEHKESS* 

From an interesting lecture on drunkenness, and on popular invest- 
ments, recently delivered by the Bev. J. B. Owen, M,A., of Bilston, we 
select this impressive enumeration of the crimes mainly springing from a 
drunkenness. Drink was the desolating demon of Great Britain. They 
had spent in intoxicating drinks during the present century as much as 
would pay the national debt twice over! There w^ere" 180,000 gin 
drinkers in London alone, and in that city three millions a year are 
spent in gin! In thirteen years 249,006 males and 183,921 females 
were taken into custody for being drunk and disorderly. In Manchester 
no less than a million a-year were spent in protiigacy and crime. In 
Edinburgh there were 1,000 whisky shops — 160 in one street — and yet 
the city contained only 200 bread shops. Of 27,000 oases of pauperism, 
20,000 of them were tx’aceable to drunkenness. In Glasgow the poor 
rates w^ere £100,000 a-year. ‘‘ Ten thousand,” says Alison, ‘‘ get drunk 
every Saturday night — are drunk all day Sunday and Monday, and not 
able'to return to %rork till Tuesday or TYednesday.” Glasgow spends 
£1,200,000 annually in drink, and 20,000 females are taken into custody 
for being drunk, "And what were some of the normal results of suen 
appaEing statistics ? insanity, pauperism, prostitution, and crime. As 
to the insanity alEliated on drink, the Bishop of London stated, that of 
1,271 maniacs, whose previons Mstories were investigated, 649, or more 
than half of them, wrecked their reason in drinking. As to its pauper- 
ism, it is estimated that not less than t^vo-thirds of our paupers wxre the 
direct or indirect victims of the same fatal vice. As to its prostitution, 
its debauching influence was remotely traceable in the 150,000 harlots of 
London, ^ and in their awfol swarms in aE our large towns and cities. 

Its relation to crime was equaEy conclusive. In Parkhixrst prison, it 
was calculated, that 400 out of 500 juvenile prisoners, were immured 
there, as the incidental results of parental debauchery. The Chaplain 
of the iSTorthampton Coiinty Gaol, lately informed tlie lecturer, that, 

of 302 prisoners in this gaol, during the last six months, 176 attributed 
their ruin to drunkenness ; 64 spent from 2s. 6d, to 1 Os. a week in 
drink ; 16 s]»fcnt from lOs. to 17s. ; and 10 spent aE their savings. Is it 
not remarkable,” he added, *‘that out of 433 prisoners in this gaol, I 
have not had one that has had one sixpence in a saving’s bank, nor 
above six that ever had sixpence in one ? On the contrary, I have many 
members of Mendiy societies, of course of unsound ones, wbich with 
two or three exceptions, all met at pubEc houses ; and there they learned 
to drink, and became famiEarised with crime,” Judge Erskine declared 
ftt the Salisbury Asskes in 1844, that 96 cases out ~of every 100 were 
through strong drink. Judge Coleridge added, at Oxford, that he never 
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fcnew a case broi^ht before him, which was not directly or indirectly 

isoniiected with intoxicating lii^uors ; and Judge Patfeesoa oappal the 
climax, at Horwieh, by stating to the .grand jufy^ If, it were', not .for 
thisdnnkmg, you and I should have nothing to do!'' Of the 7,DI8 
charges entered at Bow Street Police Office, in the year 1850, half of them 
were for being drunk and incapable ; and if th^'^ added to these 
ofiences indirectly instigated by intoxication, the proportion rose at least 
to 75 per cent. 

A2«r OLB KKJE. ■■ 

In the year 1497 a giant ** Jack-killer” was captured in. the vicinity 
of Mannheim, with the ibliowing announcement in Greek a|y|H.*n(ied to 
his muzzle : — “I am the first fish that was put into this pond by the 
hands of the Emperor Frederic the Second, on this 3rd day of October, 
1262.” The age of the informant, therefore, if his lips spoke truth (and 
the unprecedented dimensious of the body left little doubt on that 
point), was more than two hundred and thirty-five years. Already ho 
had been the survivor of many important changes in the politicrd and 
social world around, and would have swam out perhaps as many mor«^ 
had the' captors been as solicitous to preserve his life as they were to 
take Ms portrait* This, on the demise of the original, %vas hung up in 
the castle of Lantern, and the enormous carcase (which, entire, 
weighed tliree hundred and fifty pounds, and measured nineteen, feet) 
was spt to the museum at Mannlieim, where, deprived of its iicsh, and 
caparisoned de noi^o^ it hung, and haply yet hangs, a light dusieeated 
skeleton, wMch a child might move. 

The curious boat which is here depicted in Ml sail is one of those 
wMch is used by the Burmese on the river Ira wadi. They are called 
hnm, and Captain Yule gives the following description of them in Ms- 

The model is nearly the same for aE sizes, from the merest dinghy 
upwards. The keel-piece is a single tree hollowed out, and stretched by 
the aid of of fire when green, a complete canoe, in fact. ^ F rom this, ribs 
and planking are carried up. The bow is low with beautiful licdlow lines, 
strongly resembling those of our finest modern steamers. The stern risea^ 
Mgh above the water, and below the run is drawn out fine to aa edge. 
A high bench or platform for the steersman, elaborately carved, is at 
indispensable appendage. The rudder is a large paddle ladied to the 
larboard guarter,- and having a short tiller passing athwart the steeman's 
bench. 

The most peculiar part of the arrangement of the® yes-vds is in the 
spars and rigging. The mast consists of two spars ; it is, in fact, a pair 
of shears, bolted and lashed to two posts rising out of tlic luiel-pieco, so- 
that it can be let down, or unshipped altc^gethcr, with little dilliciilty. 
Above the mainyaxd the two pieces run into one, formiog tlie topmast. 
‘Wooden rounds run as ratlines from one spar of the mast te the other# 
fowling a ladder for going aloft. 
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* ' The yard is a bamboo, or a line of sliced bamboos, of enormous lengtli* 
and, being perfectly flexible, is suspended from the mast-head by nume*^ 
rons guys or halyards, so as to curve upwards in an inverted bow. A 
rope runs along tliis, from which the huge mainsail is suspended, running 
m rings like a curtain outwards both ways from the mast. There is » 
:msiB;topaasi.uf;slim^ . 


The sail-cloth used is the common light cotton stuff for clothing. Of 
•any heavier material it would be impossible to carry the enormous spread 
of sail which distinguishes these boats. At Menh’ia one vessel was lying 
iso close to the shore that I was enabled to pace the length of the half- 
yard. I found it to be 65 feet, or for the length of the whole spar, 
neglecting the curve, 130 feet. The area of the mainsail in this case 
could not ha%"e been very much less than 4,000 square feet, or one-eleventh 
of an acre. 

These boats can scarcely sail, of course, except before the mnd. But 
in ascending the Irawadi, as on the Ganges during the rainy season, the 
wind is almost alwaj^s favourable. A fleet of them speeding before the 
wind with the amalight on their bellying sails has a splendid thougi 
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With their vast spreading wings mi almoit 
innsiMe hulls, they look like a flight of colossal batterilies &Mmmmg irs 
water*': ; 


DABcmo DEEvisinsa 

The Dancing Deryishea at Constantinople are a remarkable instoee of 
tne ieiigtiis to which superstition and credulity will proeec-d. The 
saltatory ceremony which they perform at their religious serviees i» tliui 



every week. Their convent is facing the .scrap of hiirying^groiuid on the 
road from Gnlata to Fera, and any one may witness their anti«;s* Haviitg 
put off our shoes, we entemi an octagonal building, with gallt-ries Tun- 
ning round it, and standiiig fdaces under tliem, surrounding the railed 
enclosure in which the Dmdshes were to dance, or ratbe-r spin* One 
division of this part of the building was put aside for Christians, the 
otbew were fllled with common people and children. When I arrived, 
ora old Derrish, In a green dress, was sitting at one point, of the room. 


6T0 TEN THOUSAND 

#iid twenty-four in wliite, were ojpposite to Mm. fiiite and drsMS 
played some very dreary music in the gallery. At a given signal tkey 
idl fell fiat on their faces, with a noise and precision that would have 
46ne honour to a party of pantomimists ; and then they all rose and 
walked slowly round, with their arms folded across their breasts, follow- 
ing the old green Dervish, who marched at their head, and bowing twice 
very gravely to the place where he had bean sitting, and to the spot oppo- 
site to it. They performed this round two or three times. Then the old 
man sat down, and the others, pulling off their cloaks, appeared in a 
species of long petticoat, and one after the other began to spin. They 
commenced revolving precisely as though they were waltzing by them- 
selves; first keeping their hands crossed on their breast, and then extend- 
ing them, the palm of the right hand and the back of the left being 
upwards. At last they all got into play, and as they went round and 
round, they put me in mind of the grand party we have seen on the top 
•of an organ, where a camlier seul revolves by himself, and bows as he 
faces the spectators. 

“ They went on for a long time without stopping — a quarter of an hour, 
perhaps, or twenty minutes. There was something inexpressibly sly 
.and offensive in the appearance of these men, and the desire one felt to 
hit them hard in the face became uncomfortably dominant. At the end 
of their revolutions they made another obeisance to the old man, and all 
this time the players in the orchestra howled forth a land of hymn. 
This ceremony was repeated tliree or four times, and then they ail sat 
4own again and put tkeir cloaks on, whilst another Dervish, who had 
walked round and round amongst the dancers, whilst they were spinning, 
^sang a solo. During this time their faces were ah close to the ground. 
This done, they rose and marched before the old green Dervish once 
more, kissing his hand as they passed, and the service concluded, occu- 
■pying altogether about three-quarters of an hour.’^ 

EXTEAOEDtNABY N XABY, 

Digne, the principal town in the department of the Basses Alpes in 
France might be passed by the traveller without exciting one observa- 
tion. its walks and its warm mineral waters being the only objects 
worthy of notice. Its inhabitants do not now exceed SiSOO"; but, in 
the year 1629, 10,000 industrious citizens followed their numerous avo- 
cations within its precincts. At that period, however, an extraordinary 
plague broke out, in the month of June, which lasted till October, com- 
mitting the most awful ravages, so that in that short space of time the 
wretched inhabitants were reduced to the number of 1,500, among 
whom six only had escaped this very singular malady, the effects of which 
^re thus described by a French writer This malady strangelj^ afibcted 
the invalids ; some fancied they could fly ; otliers, climb from one object 
to another like squirrels ; some sunk into a profound lethargy, even for 
«o long a time as six days ; and one young woman who had been hastily 
interred in a vineyard, rose three days afterwards, for the grave-diggers 
were content just to cover the bodies. During these four mouths thi^ 
'tow WYcred with a tMck ioz* the heat was sutbeatiiig, 
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ttled hj frequent mi dreadful stoms ; and in order to eomplete till 
korrow of sncIi a situation, the parliament Ibrbade any of the ijrilmbitants 
to quit the eity, or the sina.ll territory helonging to it* Guards pk.ced 
upon the Slmnne fired upon those who attempted to escape* Ihe magis- 
trates abandoned their functions; the clocks no longer sounded the hours; 
the neighhouring springs dried up, so that the mills could not work ; and 
famine began to add its foarlui horrors to the miseries which already 
desolated the city, now become a living sepulchre, for the deiid bodies 
lay in _ the streets unburied, and the few remaining persons who stiE 
paraded the streets appeared more like the spectres of ilrose departed 
than living beings* 'Many persons not only prepared hut put on tlio 
habiliments of death, and cpiietly awaited the approach oi‘ die kviff 0 / 
terrors. A new edict condemned the pestilential eity to the llaincfs ; but 
this inhuman decree was countermanded, after the destrudiun of one 
country house, with all its inhabitants. The disease having sotnewhiit 
abated in the siprounding villages, humanity at length dictated the 
necessity of making some efibrts to save the remaining few, who had 
escaped the contagion, from the no less frightful evil of famine. The 
scene that presented itself was appalling; several little children, whose 
parents were dead, were found sucking goats ; in short, tlie desolation 
was so great that, although two centuries have passed away since this 
fatal scourge devastated the country, Diane has never recovered Its 
efiects.” 

ftXTACEEBY XN YHE 'onBEir TIME. 

In the reign of Henry Till, many of the medical pra.erit loners were 
mere horse-tarriers, A distinguished patient, the great Lojd Burgliky, 
secretary of state to 'Q.ueen Elimbeth; wms. addressed by one Audday, on 
a certain occasion, in thiswise, “Be of goode comfort, and |jliiekti*up a 
lustie, merrie hearte, and then shall you overcome all diseases : and 
because it ]doased my good Lord Admiral lately to praise toy physieke, 
I have WTitten to you such medicines as I wrote unto him, widcliT hove 
in my boke of my WTfib’s hand, proved upon her self e and mee both ; 
and if I can get aEvtlling that may do you any goode, you max be well 
assured it siiall be a joye unto me to get it for you.’* h. giiod iiicdleine 
for weakness or consumption •.—Take a pig ofhine days oltie, and slave 
him, and quarter him, and put him in a skillat, with a hand full of spear- 
ment, and a handfull of red fennell, a handfull of liverwnrt, haJi'u Imnd- 
full of red neap, a liandfull of clarge, and nine dates, clvatiLd, picked*, 
pared, and a handful of great raisins, and picke out the stones, and * 
quarter of an ounce of mace, and two Btiekus of goodo rinnnrnt)^, hruiseu 
in amortaTiEnd distill it with a soft fire, and put it in a glass, and set it 
'in the sun nine days, and drinke nine spoonfulls of it at oiiee when you 
list!” “A compost item— take a porpin, otherwise called an 'English 
hedge-hog, and miarter him in pieces, and put the mid beast in a still, 
with those' ingredients: item— a quart of redde wynie, a piiite of rose- 
water, a quarter of a pound of sugar— ninnamon and two great raisiim.” 
“ If thore’be any manner of dkeosa that you he aggrieved withal, 1 pray 
fm send me some , knowledge thereof, and I douM not but to send yo» 
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an . approved xemedie.' Written . iii' Itaste at G-reenwicIte, 9 ol May^: 
I05S, 'by ;yoitt' to Mend, 'John of Aubblat.^* 

A. POISON WEAPON. 

\ instrnment ' iketclied forms one of the curiosities in the splendid 
ransenm 'of the late Sir S. It. Meyrich, and is a singniar instance of that 
refinement of cruelty which is too prominent 
a characteristic of tne sixteenth century. It 
is a. weapon, for , ^ throwing ^poisoned; needles: 
among a crowd.. ' ' Where, 'the: .Hd':'' at' the .top; 
is seen lifted up, is the chamber in ■which 
the needles are kept stuck into a cork at the 
bottom. On the opposite side a needle is 
seen put through a hole in a strong spring, 
held in its place hy a catch above, which, 
when pressed by the thumb disengages it 
and ejects the needle with considerable force. 
As the fore-finger goes through the centre 
ring, and the thumb is at the top, the weapon 
is almost entirely concealed by the^ hand. 
The spring can be adjusted by a screw at the side. This cruel instru- 
ment was used by men on horseback, or from a window, and as the needles 
were poisoned, many painful injuries must have been indicted without 
the siifierers being able to discover by whom their wounds were caused. 

ANCIENT SWOBD-BREAKER. 

The immense two-handed swords of former times were most fearful 
weapons, and far more easily used than the appearance of them would 
lead us to suppose. They were admirably poised, and the position in 
which they were held may be learned from various writers of their time®. 



One hand was placed close to the cross bar, while the other held tbe 
pommel, De Grass!, in 1594, tells us that those who use them contrive 
to ** amase with the furie of the sword, and deliver great edge blows 
down-right and reversed, fetching a full circle or compass therein with 
exceeding great swiftness, stajdng themselves upon one ibote, some- 
times on the other, ntterlie neglecting to thrust, and persua ding them- 
selves that the thrust serveth to amaze one man oniie, but those edge 
blows are of force to incounter many. The hand towards the enemie 
must take hold fast of the handle neere the crosso and underneath, the 
other hand above and near the pomell.” 

SHvar, in M» ** Paradox gives the following as the proportion® of » 
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two-handed sword in his day: “ The perfect length of your two-handed 

sword B tlie olade to tlie leiigtli and kilt of join* single sword*’’ 

Tke instrument wkicb we kaTe sketoked on previous pagOj was used in 
tke time of Henry ¥111., for the purpose, not only of defence against 
one of those ‘*grea,t edge-kloWB down-rigM” but of catching tke klad# 
between the teeili, and then breakingit by a sharp turn of the wrist. 

OEIGIK OF TM BALLOT* 

The origin of electing members by balls may be traced to the Grecians, . 
When a member was to bo elected, every one tkrew»- a little pellet of 
^ bran, or crumb of broad into a basket, carried by a servant on kis head 
round the table, and whoever dissented fattened their pellet at we Bide 

ANCIEOT BAGGEK, 

The Weapon which forms the 8ub|eet 
of the woodcut is a dagger of the time 
of Philip and I^Iary, ornamented with 
engraving. After being thrust into a 
person, by pulling a little catch, it is 
made to open within liira, anti the pro- 
longation of the blade allows means for 
a second blow. The two small hooks 
at th^J inner side of the two blades would 
admit of the dagger being tlirust dGop)er 
in, but would prevent its being drawn 
out. 

At the period these daggers were most 
in, vogue, personal combats were V'ory 
sanguinary and determined, seldom 
terminating without the death of one, 
and in some, eases of both, of the parlies 
engaged. They first used the long 
sword, and when that weapon was 
broken, they closed with one another, 
and used their daggers by stabbing at 
the most mortal part of their foe they could manage to reach. 

THK TBMPLB OF I^OU-TOtT, 

Fou^tou is ah island of the great archipelago of Ohusan, on the caastt 
of the province of Tchc-kiaug. hlore than lOd monasteries, more or less 
important, and two of which were founded hy EmperorH, are scattered • 
over the sides of the ^mountains and valleys of tnis pk'turosi’jiie and ' 
enchanting island,^ which nature and art have oomldned to adorn with 
their utmost magiiifioence* All over it you liud dcdightful gardens, fall 
of beautifui fiowu^rs,— grottoes cut In the living rock, arnidHt. groves of 
bamboo and other trees, with aroraatio banks. The habitatioiis of the 
BonzeS' axe sheltered from the seorehing 'rays of the sun by unibrageouf 
foliage, and scattered about in the prettiest situations injagi liable* 
Thousands of winding paths §mm th® valleys in vadows direetions, and 
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the brooks and rivulets, by means of pretty bridses nf - 

wood, and for the eonmranioations between the scattered dwoi?^ pwnted 

the centre of the island rise two vast m.d tiUianSdifiS^^^ 

tople^the yellow bnoks of which announce that their constTOH?^-* 

due to mpenal munificence. The religious architecture of 

does not at all resemble ours. Thev haTC no idea of the mnWjif 

and perhaps somewhat melancholy style, that harmonizes so wewfi! 

the feelings which ought to he inspired bv a nkee 

and prayir When they wish to^b^dTp^Sa S f 

most gav and smihng site they can find on thi deelivit? of a 

m a vaUey ;_they plant it with great trees of the evergreen sSw? 

tooe about it a number of paths, on the sides of whieli they p^aoe ^ 

mgshi-nbs, creeping plants, and bushes. It is throughIhLe Lo? 

fragrant ayenues you reach the building, which is surrounded bv 

lies, and has less the air of a temple than of a rural abode J 

situated in the midst of a park or girden. charmingly 

The principal temple of Pon-tou is reached by a W avenue of i 
secular trees whose thick foHage is fiUed with troops of crlws 
heads; and their oawxngs and flapping of wino-s keen im 
ol™. At the end of the avenue if a m^nfflSal 

that lean over its waters like weeping willows. ’ Turtle^fu^ 
gold-hsh gleam through them; and mandarin-Sucks, in thefe^n,^^ 
jioloiired plumage, play over their surface, amidst the snlendid ^ 
ulies whose rich corollas rise maiesticahy upon tendo/ 
spotted with black. Several bridges of red^ an^ green 
oyer this lake, and lead to flights^of steps, by wf ich y^u L^nd 
nrst of the temple bnildino’s i In'nd nf ^ ^scenatothe 

enormous granite columns. On the righ/and ’leKre ftatimedlf'* 
sentines, four. statues of colossal size, Ind two side “ates 
vestibule of the principal nave, where is enthroned a Buddhisf- 
representing the Past, the Present, and the Future. These tliree 
are entirely gilt, and, although in a crouching posture of 
fions-at least twelve feet high. Buddh^is k 

the Past, and th“e mialfeLblfard 

their7etfvity!’th?PreS MVptotorl*’'BS S S 

oSeKront * 

A crowd of secondary divinities are ranged round the ^ 

sSfii*sSi?5i“3 - 

Finallv. &e fourth hall is a pantheon, or pandemonium, oontomg a 
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^mpiete assortment of Mdeoits idols, witli ogres’ and reptiles’ faim> 
Here yon see, huddled together pell-mell, the gods of heaTen and earth ; 
fabiHons monsters, patrons of war, of the silk manufacture, ofagricuitoe, 
•and of -medicinej thejmages of the saints of antigiiityi pMosopherSi 
statesmen, warriors, literary men, — in a word, the most heterogeneouf 
and grotescpe assembly conceivable. 

OEACLES OF APOEEO IK FKAKOB. 

Towards the frontiers of Auvergne and Veky, upon the high roek of 
Toiigiiac, there was formerly a temple of Ajjolld, famous for its ormiles. 

f The time of its foundation ascends to tlie first years of the Chjist.iaii era, 
since, in the year 47, the Emperor Claudius came hither in great poirip* 
to acknowledge the power of the god } and he left proofs of his piety umi 
muniliccnce. The debris and mysterious issues that are found evmi rwov 
upon the rock, in the heart of its environs, reveal the secret means em- 
ployed by the priests to make ilieir tlivinitics speak, and to impose upon 
the people. At the bottom of the rock was an ‘.edicula : It was m this 
spot that the pilgrims took up their first station, and depositod tlnir 
ofierings and made their vows. A subterranean passage conimunicatiid 
from this asdiciila to the bottom of a gx*eat excavation, pierced, in the 
form of a tunnel, from the base to the summit of the roek. it was i>y 
this enormous opening that the vows, the prayers and questions, pro- 
no'imeod in the very lowest voi(,5e by the pilgrims, reached iiistraitly tlie 

* top of the rock, and were there heard and collec'ited by the college of 
priests ; the answers were then prepared, while the believers, by a 
sinuous and long path, slowly arrived at the end of their pilgrimage. 
The answers being ready, tile priests commissioned to transmit them 
repaired to profound and dcc^p apartments, contiguous to a wcdl, tlh? 
-orifice of which terminated in the temple.. This well, crowned by an 
altar, being enclosed by a little hemispherical roof, supported in its 
•external parts the colos*sal figure of Apollo ; the luoutli of tills statue 
being haK open, in the middle of a large and majestic beard, appeared 
always ready to pronounce the supreme decrees. , It was also through 
this opening, by the means of a long speaking-trumpet, that the priests 
at the bottom of this den of mystery and superstition made known those 
famous oracles so imposing and so powerful in their efiecis upon the 
human soul as tu impede for centuries the substitution of the mure pare 
and holy preeepts of the gospel. 

BEST FOStTIOK FOE SMOKIK^ OFItm. 

Opium is not smoked in the same manner m tobacco. TIm^ pipe is a 
tube of nearly the length and thickness of an ordinary flute. Towards 
one end of it is fitted a bowl of baked clay or some other matcnhil, more 
or less precious, which is pierced with a hole eommiinieaiing; with tin** 
interiur of the tube. The opium, which before smoking is in the form of 

* a blackish viscous paste, is prepared in the following mmnm A por-, 
iion, of the size ot a pea, is put on a needle, and heated over a lamp 
mtil it sweEs and acquires the requisite consistence. It is then placed 
4 rf«? the hole in the bowl of the pipe, in the form el a little cone that liai' 
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been previously pierced with a needle so as to eommnnicate with th& 
interior of the tribe. The opium is then brought to the dame of the 
lamp, and after three or four inspirations the little cone is entirely burnt, 
and all the smoke passes into the mouth of the smoker, then rejects 
it again through his nostrils. Afterwards the same operation is repeated, 
so that this mode of smoking is extremely^ tedious. The Chinese j)repare 
and smoke their opium lying down, sometimes on one side, soniettoies on 
the other, saying that this is the most favourable position ; and the 
smokers of distinction do not give themselves all the trouble of the opem“ 
tion, but have their pipes prepared for them. 

executionek’s swoed. 

The weapen engraved below forms one of the curiosities in the superh 
collection of ancient armour belonging to tbe late Sir Samuel E. Meyriek, at 
Goodrich Court, Herefordshire. It is the swmrd of an executioner, 
having on it the date 1674. The blade is thin, and exceeding shai’p at 
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both edges ; and engraved on it is a man impaled, above which are th® 
words, in German, of which the following is a translation : — 

“ Let every one that has eyes 
Look here, and see that 
To eroet power on wickedness 
Cannot last long 

a man holding a crucifix, his eyes bandaged, and on his knees j the 
executioner, wdth his right hand on the hilt, and his left on the pommel,, 
is about to strike olf his head ; above is written — 

He who ambitiously exalts himself, 

And thinks only of evil, 

Has his neck already encompassed 
By punishment.” 

On the other side, a man broken on the wheel ; over which is— 

** I live, I know not how long ; 

I die, but I know not when 

and a man suspended by the ribs from a gibbet, with the inscription— 

I move, without knowing whither ; 

I wonder I am so tranquil,” 

OEIGIN OF EXCHEatJER BILLS. 

in the year i696 and 1697, the silver currency of the kingdom being 
by clipping, washing, grinding, filing, &o.^ reduced to about half it» 
nomiud value. Acts ol Parliament were passed for ite being caliad m 
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iiild'reeomed, 'And wMlst tbe 'recolBS^e was goiag or, laEiduMoer 
wwe first issued to supply tiie demands; of trade, , 

‘aKCXENT ETBUmAK ' 

If we look backwards to ■ tbe most remote, times of Greek liidustr|* 
we find tbat long before fire-oastiiig became' eustomary, a,liuoat even?' 
kind of work was carried out by tbe simple means Of tlie hammer and 
■tonffs, wielded by * skilful hands* Even products of art were created 
in tMs maimer ; and as statues, vases, and the like could not he put 
together by the process of soldering, nails w^ere used for the pur|>osc, as 
we learn not only from ancient writers, but even from monunnmts 
which have lately been discovered in Etruria, and the most important 
specimens of wddch are now possessed by the British Museum, In one 
of the tombs belonging to the vast necropolis 
of Tulei were discovered, about twenty 
years ago,, a great many bronzes of this . 
very ancient workmansh'ip ; one of thorn 
represents^ a bust placed on a basement 

covered with thin copper plates, and adorned , ‘ 

by a row , of figurps, wliich are likewise 

chased ; long curls Ml dowm over the neck 

and shoulders, and these parts esj)eeially are 

formed in the most simple manner: one 

would be tempted to call it child* like, did not , 

the whole composition show a, certain eha- wt 

'factor which enables the experienced eye of 

the art -philosopher to distinguish in. these 'pffljttli 

rude attempts at plastic metal work the very 

germ of those wonderfully^styled produc- 

tions of a later period. The engravi,n|^ here 

annexed, giving a side view of this re-, 

markable, and as, yet unique monument, is 

intended to show the arrangement of the-- 

hair, which, in spite of its simple treatment, 

presents as a whole some trace of grace, and 

grineiples of fine proportionR. Wejxjroeive fSw^S^'Xvaf'^Afl 
that the curls are formed by rolling and ^ ^ 

twining together small strips of bronze plate, connected, with the luMid 
itself by tfie mechanical means wo have alluded to. There is no trace 
of soldering ; and we may be sure that we possess in this IlgiiTe a good 
sspecimen of those hammer- wrought sculptures of old which were Rpoken 
of by the Greeks themselves as bfcl.ongmg to a fabulous period* 

THE KAIE¥ W0M4K OF .BCEMAH. 

The following account of this remarkable freak of nature Is taken from 
Captaia Yule^s “Mission to Ava,” Writing from the city of Amara- 
foora, the capital of Bumah, the Captain says:— 

To-day we had a singular visitor at the^ residency. This was Ma- 

wfi-wiiATio* . fluii hirmtiM*'* dftfterihed 
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aad depicted in Crawfurd’s narrative, wliere a portrait of her, m a yoniw 
chOd, also appears. Hot expecting such a visitor, one started and ex- 
claimed invomntarily as there entered what at first-sight seemed m 
absolute realkation of the dog-headed Annbis. 

** The whole of the Maphoon’s face was more or less covered with hair. 
On a part of the cheek, and between the nose and mouth, this was con- 
fined to a short down, hut over all the rest of the face was a thick silky 
hair of a brown colour, paling about the nose and chin, four or five inches 
long. Attheaieaof the nose, under the eye, and on the cheek-bone, 
this was very fully developed, hut it was in and on the ear that it was 
most extraordinary. Except the extreme upper tip, no part of the ear 
was visible : all the rest was filled and veiled by a large mass of silky 
hair, growing apparently out of every part of the external organ, and 
hanging in a dependent lock to a length of eight or ten inches. The hair 
over her forehead was brushed so as to blend with the hair of the head, 
the latter being dressed (as usual with her countrywomen) d la Ckmoise^ 
It was not so thick as to conceal altogether the forehead. 

The nose, densely covered with bail* so as no animal’s is that I know 
of, and with long fine locks curving out and pendent lilce the wisps of a 
fine Skye terrier’s coat, had a most strange appearance. The heard was 
pale in colour, and about four inches in length, seemingly very soft and 
silky. 

“ Poor Maphoon’s manners were good and modest, her voice soft and 
feminine, and her expression mild and not unpleasing, after the first 
instinctive repulsion was overcome. Her appearance rather suggested 
the idea of a pleasant-looking woman masquerading than that of any- 
thing brutal. This discrimination, however, was very difficult to pre- 
serve in sketching her likeness, a task which devolved on me to-day 
in Mr. Grant’s absence. On an after-visit, however, Mr. Grant made a 
portrait of her, which was generally acknowledged to be most successM. 
Her neck, bosom, and arms appeared to he covered with fine pale down, 
scarcely visible in some lights. She made a move, as if to take off her 
upper clothing, but reluctantly, and we prevented it. Her husband and 
two boys accompanied her. The elder boy, about four or five years old, 
had nothing abnormal about Mm, The youngest, who was fourteen 
months old and still at the breast, was evidently taking after his mother. 
There was little hair on the head, hut the child’s ear wms full of long 
silljy fioss, and it could boast a moustache and heard of pale silky down 
that would have cheered the heart of many a cornet. In fact, the ap- 
pearance of the child agrees almost exactly with what Mr. Crawfurd says, 
of Maphoon herself as an infant. This child is thus the third in descent 
exhibiting this strange peculiarity ; and in this third generation, as in 
the two preceding, this peculiarity has appeared only in one individual. 
Maphoon has the same dental peculiarity also that ner father had — the 
absence of the canine teeth and grinders, the back part of the gums pre- 
senting merely a hard ridge. Still she chews pawn like her neighbours. 

Mr. Camaretta tells some story of an Italian wishing to marry her and 
take her to Europe, which was not allowed. Should the great Bamum 
hear of her, he would not he so easily thwarted. 
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Aimt^g to the WoHEdonh, the Kmg offered a reward to aay mm 
irho woidd mmj her, but it was long before any one was found bold 
eaouffli or ayaneious enough to venture. Her father,. Shwe-maoig, wm 
murdered by robbers many years ago» 

A Tl^TEnXER’s PASSPORT. 

The following document, included among the roils, is dated 16S0. from 
WhitehaH;— 

Dame Mary Yate, having asked his majesty’s permission to pass be- 
yond the seas, for the recovery of her health, his maiesty was most 
graciously pleased to grant her request, under the usual clauses and, pro- 
visoes, according to which ye said Dame Mary Yate having given se- 
curity not to enter into any plott or conspiracy against his niajestv or 
Ms realms, or behave herself in any such manner as nniy he pi’ej udlcial 
to Ms majesty’s government, or the religion here by law establislu-d, and 
that she will not repaire to the city of Eoome, or return unto this king- 
dome without first acquainting one of his majesty’s principal seifretarie" 
of state, and obtaining leave for the same, in pursuance of liis majesty’s 
commands in council hereby will, and re<|uireyou to permit aud'suffer 
the said Dame Mary Yate to imbarque with her trunkes of apparel and 
other necessaries not proliibited at any port of this kingdom, and from 
thence to pass beyond the seas, provided that shee departe this kingdom 
witMn 14 days aher the date hereof,” — April 14. 

If the above refers to the celebrated Lady Mary Yate (a daughter of 
the house of Pakington) who is commemorated on a monument in Chad- 
desley Churoh, Worcestershire, as having died in 1696, at the age of 86, 
she must have been 70 years old when these precautions were taken by 
the Government against tlie poor old lady attempting to invade the 
country, or to comfort the Pope with her ^iresenee and support. Dame 
Mary Yate was no doubt a Koman Catholic, and the pennissioii above 
referred to was granted under the seventh section of the statute ilrd James 
I, chap. 5, which was virtually repealed by the statute 33rd George ill, 
chap. 30, which exempted Homan Catholics from all the penalticjs and 
restrictions mentioned and enjoined in the older acts, if in om of tl»e 
Courts at Westminster or at tiie (Quarter Sessions they made a declara- 
tion wMch to them was unobjectionable. 

CUMOirS PBOVINCIAn 3>ABCB W VEAHCB. 

The inhabitants of Eoussillon are passionately fond of dancing ; they 
have some dances peculiar to themselves. The men^ generally eommenee 
the country dance by a conir e-pas ^ the air of which is said he of 
Greek origin ; the women then mingle in the dance, when they Jointly 
perform several figures, passing one among the other, ami occasionally 
taming each other round. At a particular change in the air, the u; ate 
dancer must dexterously raise Ms partner and place her on his baud in a 
sitting posture. Accidents sometimes happen upon these occasions, and 
the lady felte to the ground amidst the jokes and laughter of her com- 
panions. One of these dances, called b $al% is perfomed by four men 
tad low women* At the given signal, the cavaliers simultaneoualv 
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raise the four ladies, forming a pyramid, the caps of the ladies making 
the apex. The music which accompanies these dances consists of .& 
h Mviolj a sort of flageolet, a drum, two hautboys, yrima and tenor, 
and the eoriimeuse^ called in the country lo graila : tills instrument, by 
its description, must somewhat resemble the bagpipes. The dance called 
Begadilles is performed with the greatest rapidity : at the end of every 
couplet, for the airs are short and numerous, the female dancers are 
raised, and seated on the hands of their partners. 

AJSfCIENT UrSTKTOENT OF PUHISniTEKX, 

The instrument which we here engrave is a whip of steel that was 
made and used as an engine of punishment and torture about the middle 
of the sLxteenth century. It is' composed of several truncated cones, 
grooved with sharp edges, and held in opposite directions, so as to give 
sufflcient oscillation without rising so far as to strike the hand of the 



PUNISniKQ BY WHOLESALE. 

Henry VIII. is recorded, in the course of his reign, to have hanged 
no fewer than 72,000 robbers, thieves, "and vagabonds. In the latter 
days of Elizabeth scarcely a year passed without 300 or 400 criminals 
going to the gallows. In lo90, in the county of Somerset alone, 40 per- 
sons were executed, 35 burnt in the hand, and 37 severely w'hipped. 

MONKS AND FRIARS. 

There was a distinction between the Monks and Fnarg, which caused 
the latter to become the object of hatred and env 3 ^ Both the monastic, 
or regular, and parochial clergy, encouraged the attacks made upon them. 
The Monks were, by most of their rules, absolutely forbidden to go out 
of their monasteries, and, therefore, could receive only such donations as 
were left to them. On the contrary, the Friars, who were professed 
mendicants, on receiving notice of the sickness of any rich person, con- 
stantly detached some of their members, to pursuadfe the sick man to 
beq[ueath alms to their convent ; thus often, not only anticipating the 
Monks, but, likewise the parochial clergy. Besides, as most of them 
were professed preachers, their sermons were freq^uently compared with 
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that, _ of course, were neither omitted, nor slightly passed over Con- 
sidering the power ot the Church, before the Eefomation, it knot to N 
supposed that any of the Poets, as Chaucer, fee., would have ventured to 
tell those reioulous stories ot the Friars, with which their works abound, 
had they not been privately protected by the superior clergy. 












cumo'us tUllKISH CONTEXTAirCK* 

WoaderM are tlie appliances by which ingenuity contrives to irappl;^ 
'the evasions of idleness. We give one of them, as described by fir. 
Albert Smith, in Ms ** Month at Constantinople.’* 

** Passing some cemeteries and pnblic fonntaiBS, we came to the out- 
skirts of the city, which consist chiefly of gardens producing olives, 
oranges, raisins and figs, irrigated by creaMng water-wheels worked by 
donkeys. To one of these the droll contrivances which attracted our notiee 
Was affixed. The donkey who w'ent round and round was blinded, and in 
Bront of him was a pole, one end of which ivas fixed to the axle and the 
dther slightly drawn towards Ms head-gear and there tied ; so that, from 
the 'sptmg he sdways thought sa»tt<hody was pulling Mm on. The gwid# 



TEN THOtJMNB WOKBEEFtfL THINGS; 

toll m tliat idle fellows would eoutriTe some mde meckanism so tlmi a 
«tiek slioiiM fall upon tlie animaFs hind q,narters at every roimd, aad so 
keep him at work whilst they went to sleep under the trees.’* 

FIOUBBS OF' nous ON ANCIENT TOMBS. 

In attempting to assign a reason for the frequent occurrence of dogs at 
the fecf-t of tomhs, we shall most probably be right if we simply attribute 
the eireutahtaijce to the affection borne by the deceased for some animal 
of t.hat faithful class. That these sculptured animals were sometimes 
mtetiiied for likenesses of particular dogs is evident. Sir Bryan Staple* 
ton, on Ids brass at Ingham, Norfolk, rests one foot on a lion, the other 
on a dog ; the name of the latter is recorded on a kbel, Jakke. ^ Eoniid 
the collar of a dog at the feet of an old stone figure of a knight, in 
Tolleshunt Knight’s Church, Essex, letters were formerly traced which 
wcrirgupposcd to folia tlm. word Ifo?ryo. .. . 

In a dielionary of old French terms, we find that the word Gocet 
means a Bmall wooden dog, which it was customary to plaee^ at the foot 
of the hf.Hl. Now it lias been thought that something of this kind was 
irif.endc;d in the representation of dogs on tombs, ^ and that tins support 
of tlie feed, merely indicates the old custom of having that sort of wooden 
resting-place for'^the feet when in a recumbent position. But our first 
supi'josition appears tlie mo»e natural, and is supported by the fact that 
a large proportion of these sculptured dogs, instead of being placed 
hent-ath the feet, are seated on th,e robe or train, looking upwards with 
the confidence of favourite animals. Judith, daughter of the Emperor 
Conrad, is represented on her tomb (1191) with a little dog in her right 
hand. 

On tlie tomb of Sir Ealnh de llochford, in Walpole Church, Norfolk, 
his lady is by Ms side, aressed in a reticulated head-dress and veil, 
a standing cape to her robe, long sleeves buttoned to her wrists, a 
quatrefoil fastens her girdle, and a doiihle necklace of beads hangs from 
her neck. At her feet is a dog looking up, and another oouchant. In 
the chancel at 8hernborne, Norfolk, the figui’e of Sir Thomas Shern* 
borno’s lady {14o8) has at the right foot a small dog sitting, with a 
collar of bells. 

On a large antique marble in the chancel at Oreat Harrowden, Korth- 
aniptonshiro, are the portraits of a man in armour, and his wife in a 
winding sheet. ^ ^ The man stands on a greyhound, and the woman has at 
Jirr Axd two JKtIe dogs looking upwards, with bells on their collars. 
Tlris_TOonu!i'ie«t is that of William iJarw^edon and Margery, daughter of 
Sir Ciiles St. John of Blumpton. She died in the twentieth year of 
Bmty ¥1. 

TflE FATE OF THE BAST MAY-FOBl IN THE STBANB. 

Itie May*|w1e, wiiich had been set up in 1641, having long been In a 
sfate m decay, was pulled down in 17BJ, and a new one, with two gilt 
balls iiad a vane on the top of it, was erected in its stead. TMs did not 
eontiiuto I Wig in existence; for, being 'in 1718 judged an obstruction to 
tile view of the church then building, orders were given by the ■paroolikl' 
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' wriiosities for its removal. Sir Isaac Newton begged it of 
'and it was conveyed to Wanstead Park, where it long supported the 
largest teleseox^e in Europe, belongmg to Sir Isaac Newton's mend, Mr* 
Poimd, the rector of Wanstead. It was 125 feet long ; and presented ti 
Mr. Poimd by Mr. Hnson, a Ereneh member of the Eoyal Society. 

. -mmATf Si nv* ,A.VTOAGTiyg CUSTOM. 

Before houses were numbered, it was a common practice with trades* 
men not mneh known, when they advertised, to mention the colotir of their 
next neighboim's door, balcony, or lamp, of which onstom the following 
copy of a hand-bill will present a cnrions instance 

^‘Next tothe I)ooe, opposite Great Suffolk Street, near PaE 

Mali, at the Barber's Pole, liveth a certain person, llobert Barker, ^ who 
having found ont an excellent method for sweating or fluxing of wiggs; 
Ms prices are 2s. 6d. for each 5o5, and 3s. for every wigg and pig-^ 
tailj ready money.^^ 

MUSIC OF THE HENTDOOS. 

Among the fine arts of India, music holds a distinguished place; and 
although its cultivation has declined, and hnt few are now found who 
nave attained to eminence either in the science or art of this unequalled 
source of recreation, refinement, and pleasure, yet no people are more 
susceptihle of its charms than the Hindoos. Heading is with them inva- 
riahlvj^as with the Arabians and other Eastern nations, a species of 
recitaikOf a sort of speaking music, delivered in dulcet though not 
m^sured tones. The recitation of lessons in a school or academy always 
takes tMs form. The man at the oar, women heating lime, the labourer 
engaged in irrigation, alike accompany their toE with song. 

The word sangita, symphony, as applied to music by the Hindoos, 
conveys the idea of the union m mices^ instruments ^ and action. Musical 
treatises accordingly oi gdndy rddpa, uritya^ or song^ perctmiom 
^d dancing; the j&st comprising the measures of poetry; the second, 
inslyumental sounds ; and thfe third, theatrical representation. The 
ancient dramas of the Hindoo exhibited the union of these in their 
unequalled poetry, modulated with the accompaniments of voice, and 
instruments, and the attractions of appropriate scenery. 

The music of the Hindoos inclndes eighty-four modes, each supposed 
to have a peculiar expression, capable of moving some particular senti- 
ment or affection. The modes take their denomination from the seasons, 
or from the hours of day or night. Musical composition is supposed 
mpable of adaptation to the different periods of the day, and therefoi'-e 
its provisions are regulated by the hours. The ideas of the Hindoos on 
music, as promoting the pleasures of imagination, may be inferred from 
the names applied by ancient authors to their musical treatises. One is 
^ied Rdgdpiava, the Sea of the Passions; another, the 

Mirror of^ Modes ; and a third, 86hhavin6da^ ike Pelight .of Assemblies ; ^ 
■afourth, SamfUaderpana, the Mirror of Song ; and another, Mdg&nibdMa^ '/ 
#.e Doctrine of Musical Modes. Some of these works expiam . the. law,, 
of mmsidii soundsj their divisions and succession, variatioasbf scales' fey 




TEN THOtJaANB WONDERFUL THINOS ; 

toW ti» tliat idle fellows would coutnye some rude meclianism m tliEt a. 
«tiok should fall upon the animal’s hind quarters at every rotind, and 
keep him at work wliilst they went to sleep under the trees/’ 

FlOtTEBS OF BOOS ON ANCIENT TOMBS. 

In attempting to assign a reason for the frequent oocurrenee of dogs at 
the feet of* tomks, wc shall most probaMy be right if we simply attribute 
the drmimhUmQ to the atfeetion home by the deceased for some animal 
■of that faithful class. That these sculptured _ animals w_ere sometimes 
lateiKicd hr likenesses of particular dogs is evident. S.ir Bryan Staple- 
ton, on his brass at Ingham, Norfolk, rests one foot on a Hon, the other 
m a dog ; the name of the latter is recorded on a label, Jakke. ^ Eound 
the collar of a dog at the feet of an old stone tigixre of a knight, ^ in 
Tollcslmnt Knighfs Church, Essex., letters were formerly traced which 
were supTiORcd to form the word Ilotcgo, 

la a dietioDary of old Frcucli. terms, we find that the word Goeet 
means a small wooden dog, wdiich it was customar}^ to j>laee at the foot 
of the ho«l. .Now it has been thought that something of this kind was 
i?a tended iii the representation of dogs on tombs, ^ and that this support 
of file fad merely indicates the old custom of having that sort of wooden 
re.sting“p]r?.ee for" the feet when in a recumbent position. But our first 
siippo'^iiioir app(‘ars the mose natural, and is supported by the fact that 
a large prop^jnJon of these sciilptiired dogs, instead of being placed 
beB','ath thc/feet, are seated on the robe or train, looking upwards with 
the eoBiideiice of favourite animak. Judith, daughter of the Emperor 
Conrad, is repre^sented on her tomb (1191) with a little dog in her right 
liaricL 

^ On the tomb of Sir Ealph de Eochford, in Walpole Church, Norfolk, 
his lady is by his side, dressed in a' reticulated head-dress and veE, 
a standing cape to her robe, long sleeves buttoned to her WTists, a 
qua trefoil fastens her girdle, and a double necklace of beads hangs from 
her neck. At her feet is a dog looking up, and another couchant. In 
the ehancel at Sheruborne, Norfolk, the figure of Sir Thomas Shern- 
bornek kiiy (M5B) has at the right foot a small dog sitting, with a 
collar of belis. 

On a large antique marble in the chancel at Great Harrbwden, North- 
aniptpn shire, arc the portraits of a man in armour, and his wife in a 
wnndirig nhott* ^ The man stands on a greyhound, and the woman has at 
her feet two in tie dogs looking upwards, with bells on their collars. 
Tins uKuuimont is that of William Tfarwedon and Margery, daughter of 
Bir Giles St. Jo,hn of Phiiupton, She. died in the tweiitieth year of 
Beniy TL 

THE FATE OF TEE' LAST MAT-FOLE IN THE STEAFI). 

IbcJ May- pole, which had been set up in 1641, having long been in a 
state of decay, was pulled down in 1713, and a new one, with two git 
balls? and a v.iue on the top of it, was erected in its stead. This did not 
cwitiiuie long in existence; for, being in 1718 Judged an obstruction to 
Mie view ol the ehureh then bufiding, orders were ^ven by the parooMal 
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for its remoTal. Sir Isaac Kewton begged it of 'tli©, fedsfe; 
aad it was ooaTeyed to Waastead Park, wkere it long supported 
■ largest telescope ia Etirope, belonging to Sir Isaac Newton s mend, Mr. 
Pound, tbe rector of Wanstead. It was 125 feet long ; and presented t® 
Mr. Pound by, Mr. Huson, a Prencli member of tbe Boyal Society. 

MEANS OF AT3)33LACTINO CUSTOM. 

Before bouses were numbered, it was a common practice witb trades* 
men not mueb known, wben they advertised, to mention tbe colour of their 
next neigbbom*’s door, balcony, or lamp, of which custom the following 
copy of a hand-bill will present a curious instance: — 

^*Next to the Golden Boon, opposite Great Suffolk Street, near Pall 
Mali, at the Barber’s Pole, liveth a certain person, Bobert Barker, who 
having found out an excellent method for sweating or fluxing of wiggs ; 
Ms prices are 2s. 6d. for each 606, and 3s. for every and 

iatlf ready money 

MUSIC OF THE HINDOOS. 

Among the iine arts of India, music holds a distingiulshed place ; and 
although its cultivation has declined, and but few are now found who 
nave attained to eminence either in the science or . art of tMs unequalled 
source of recreation, reflnement, and pleasure, yet no people are more 
susceptible of its charms than the Hindoos. Beading is with them inva- 
riably, as with the Arabians and other Eastern nations, a species of 
recitatiw^ a sort of speaking music, delivered in dulcet though not 
m^suxed tones. The recitation of lessons in a school or academy always 
takes tMs form. The man at the oar, women beating lime, the labourer 
engaged in irrigation, alike accompany their toil with song. 

The word sarigita^ symphony, as applied to music by the Hindoos, 
conveys the idea of the union of micesy instruments j sad aetmi. Musical 
treatises accordingly treat of gdtidy vddyay urityay or songy permmiony 
and dancing; the &st comprising the measures of poetry; the second, 
mstminental sounds; and tlf^ thii’d, theatrical representation. The 
ancient dramas of the Hindoo exMbited the union of these in their 
unequalled poetry, modulated with the accompaniments of voice, and 
instruments, and the attractions of appropriate scenery. 

The music of the Hindoos includes eighty-four modes, each supposed 
to have a peculiar expression, capable of moving some partieuiar senti- 
ment or affection. The modes take their denomination from the seasons, 
or from the hours of day or night. Musical composition is supposed 
capable of adaptation to the different periods of the day, and therefore 
Its provisions are regulated by the hours. The ideas of the Hindoos on 
music, as promoting the pleasures of imagination, may be inferred flrom 
the names applied by ancient authors to their musical treatises. One is 
©ailed Mdgdrnavay the Sea^of the Passions ; another, Magaderpanuy the 
Mirror of ^ Modes ; and a third, Sohkavindday the Delight of Assemblies ; 
ftfoiutii, Sufigitadefpamy the Mirror of Song ; and another, MdgmibMha^ 
the Doctrine of Musical Modes. Some of these works explain the law 
of mmsiwi sounds, their divisions and succession, variations of by 
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temperaBieat, aa4 the entmeiation of. modes; besides a, 
of the diilerMt nn^$ (lute), and the rules for playing them. This is t 
fretted li.istra.ment of the guitar .kind, usually haYing seren wires or 
itriiigs, and a large gourd at eaoh end of the finger-board. Its extent 
is two octaves, and Its invention is attributed to Mredd, the son of 
BraJiiim. There are many varieties, named according to the number of 
their strings. Of one of them we give an engrav.mg below. 

^Masie, like eveiydhing else connected with India, is invested with 
di'vine attributes. From the sacred Veda was derived the Upaveda, or 
subsidiary Tcda of the Oandharbas, the heavenly choristers. The art 
was commimicated to mortals by Sarasvati, the consort of Brahma. 
She. as before stated, is the patroness of the fine arts, the goddess ol 

f K?eeh. Tlteir son, ati ancient lawgiver and astronomer, invented th® 
ini. The first inspired man, Bherat, invented the Drama. 


A. Priato, iSci Took’. Camt, tonJon, K.O, 



